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Co-operation and the Labor Problem. 

Present indications seem to point to 
May 1 as the date upon which the work- 
. men in various localities will again at- 
tempt to secure, by united action, such 
alterations in the conditions under which 
they are now working as they consider 
justly their due. The formation of 
unions by workmen or the existence of а 
union in a community is looked upon by 
many employers as a menace on the part 
of the employees, who propose to gain by 
force what the individual employee or 
the workmen of a single employer cannot 
secure by petition. In thelight of past 
experience there is some reason in such a 
view, but the fact that the workmen be- 
lieve they are deprived of certain prerog- 
atives which should belong.to them is 
worthy of earnest consideration. If the 
opinions of the workmen exist in such 
universal harmony as to result in the for- 
mation of unions, in order that the ex- 
pression of those opinions may be under- 
stood to represent the views of workmen 
in а given locality, wholesale opposition 
on the part of employers is worse than use- 
less, even though a union should be 
forced out of existence. The chances area 
feeling of injury and hostility is engend- 
ered, and the convictions of the workmen 
remain the same while being forced into 
inactivity pending another opportunity 
for a trial of strength. The untenable 
ground taken by some of the unions and 
the overt acts of others are fully recog- 
nized, while the error of these false posi- 
tions not being at once abandoned by the 
unions when the falsity is demonstrated 
lies almost entirely with the employer, for 
if he has not been fully conversant with 
the successive steps taken by the union to 
bring itself into a false position, he should 
have been (if only from a business point 
of view), and should have taken measures 
to prevent a false opinion from becoming 
prevalent at the outset. 


Arbitration. 


The average employer being desirous 
of treating his men fairly when trouble 
arises, offers to arbitrate with them upon 
the differences existing in his own busi- 
ness, but is met with refusal, because his 
individual action in no way affects the 
condition of the workmen employed by 
others. He at once considers the matter 
в personal affair, and proposes to ‘‘run 
his own business" whether or no, and 
aggravates the case by doing all in his 
power to oppose the union, utterly and 
entirely ignoring the fact that he has up 


to this time tacitlyadmitted thàt the po- 
| i C 


sition taken by the union was right, by 
the silence which gives consent. Things 
being in this condition, he thinks that he 
has done his duty by once offering arbi- 
tration, forgetting again that this con- 
dition " is the result of a long and cumu- 
lative course of reasoning by the union ; 
cumulative in. more firmly establishing 
the wrong position of the union because 
uncorrected by the employer and by his 
silent consent to its reasoning. The only 
way to correctthe evil in the unions ís not 
by offering arbitration once, nor twice, 
but by insisting upon it, and by joint con- 
sideration establish the just prerogatives 
of each side, and lay the spirit of en- 
croachment aside once for all. Employ- 
ers cannot do this individually, and might 
as well make up their minds to this fact, 
and to the fact that еу owe it as a duty 
to their brother employers and to their 
successors to do all in their power to 
bring about a just and correct condition 
of affairs, and to exercise that power in 
union, that it may be of some avail. The 
fact that the workmen seem to be com- 
bining for united action in many locali- 
ties on May 1 is a desirable condition of 
affairs, as they define their position and 
enable the employers in these localities to 
treat with a definite set of conditions that 
are maintained by the majority, and ob- 
viates the necessity of bringing many 


‘workmen of many varied opinions to- 


gether, in order that when correct prac- 
tices are secured they may be secured by 
the majority, and thus established per- 
manently. ; 


Bettling Disputes. 

The example afforded by the trial of 
cases of complaint between members of a 
builders’ exchange by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose is eminently 
valuable, on account of the wisdom of the 
decisions, and more particularly on ac- 
count of the influence of such action 
upon all persons connected with the or- 
ganization. A very proper restraint is 
exercised, by the known existence of а 
tribunal within the exchange which is 
available in all cases where unfair prac- 
tices are possible; and many loose and 
questionable methods are held in check 
by such wholesome discipline. It is of 
immense advantage to have an accepted 
method of hearing both sides of a dispute, 
from which may result an official decis- 
ion that will clear the atmosphere of the 
exchange of rumors and discussions and 
close a dispute in an effectual and de- 
cisive manner. Disputes and suspicions 
are bound to occur as long as man exists, 
but it is а decided advantage to have а 
court of appeal to which the members of а 
builders’ exchange can resort, where the 
peculiar conditions of the business in- 
volved are familiar to those who hear 
and decide upon the case, where the 
decision may be had without the cost, 
friction and delay of courts of law, and 
where a decision, when reached, will in 
all probability prove more satisfactory to 
those concerned than if obtained from the 
judgment of men totally unfamiliar with 
the peculiar conditions of the business, 


Value of Decisions. 


Members-of an exchange should bring 
cases for action before the board of 
judges, complaint committee, or what. 
ever the body may be termed, rather than 
permit supposed injuries to rankle in their 
minds. In this connection it might be 
well to consider the questicn as to whether 
many of the disputes between owners and 
members of the exchange might not be 
settled in this manner. Another valueof 
а decision rendered by а competent com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose, is that 
it is practically & precedent, such as 
would be given if the case was submitted . 
to а court of law, except that it is much 
more satisfactory, from being tried by 
men thoroughly familiar with all sur- 
rounding conditions, and lacke the pub- 
licity attached to court proceedings, while 
being of equal value with & legal pre- 
cedent to members of the exchange. 


Oldest House in America. 


What is said to be the oldest house now 
standing in America is at Guildford, Conn, 
It is reported to have been erected in 1689 
by the Rev. Henry Whitfield, one of the 
original settlers of Guildford, for the 
accommodation of his family and as a 
fortification for the protection of the in- 
habitants against the Indians. It occu- 
pies rising ground overlooking the south 
part of the village, and commands a fine 
view of Long Island Sound. According 
to tradition the stone of which the house 
is built was brought by the Indians om 
hand barrows from the rocks about 80 
rods east of the house, and an ancient 
causeway in the swamp is pointed out as 
the path employed for the purpose. The 
house is of two stories and an attic, the 
walls being 8 feet thick. In the recesses 
of the windows are broad seats. At the 
southwest corner of the second story there 
was originally an embrasure command- 
ing the approach from the south and 
west. It was about a foot wide, with a 
Btone flooring, and was evidently made 
fordefensive purposes. In theattic there 
were two recesses, and at the end of the 
wing by the chimney in the second story 
was another recese, all evidently intended 
as places of concealment. The house ig 
said to have been kept in its original 
form until 1869, when it underwent such 
alterations as to greatly change its in- 
ternal arrangement and exterior appear- 
ance. The beams are of oak, and the 
floors, doors and window sash were orig- 
inally of the same material. The window 
panes were of diamond shape. When the 
house was repaired in 1868 it was neces- 
sary to remove some of the oaken timbers, 
and from one of them the present stair 
rail and balusters were made. The house 
is owned by Mrs. Sarah B. Cone of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and is occupied by F. 8. 
Hall. 

Boston Fire Department Building. 

An imposing structure to cost about 
$165,000 is soon to be erected on Bristol 
street, Boston. for the headquarters of the 
Fire Department of that city. The style 
of architecture will be Florentine, while 
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the tower is designed after that of the 
Palazza De Publico in the city of Siena, 
Italy. The structure will have a frontage 
of 49 feet on Bristol street and rear width 
af 59 feet, the additional space projecting 
out beyond the tower. The building will 
be 76 feet high while the tower will ex- 
tend skyward to a hight of 155 feet, being 
14 feet square. At an altitude of 142 feet 
will be a belfry, corbelled out, making the 
tower at that point 18 feet square and ad- 
mitting of a passage around the outside. 
Tho hight of the belfry within will be 20 
feet in the clear. The material to be used 
in the building will be colored brick, simi- 
lar to that employed in connection with 
the Madison Square Garden in this city, 
while the trimmings will be of Amherst 
brick. The coping and stone cornices will 
be of the same material, as will also be 
the upper portion of the tower and the 
six balconies. In the lower stories every 
fifth course of brick will be recessed to 
give a scheme of stone work to the base- 
ment. The underpinning course will be 
of hammered granite. e building will 
Аз & flat roof which will be paved with 


Bullding Details. 


Much more attention is paid to details 
than was the case a few years ago, says a 
recent issue of the „ News and 
ug Journal, when the idea pre- 
vailed that it was beneath the province of 
&n architect to care for such trivialities as 
iron work, wall papers, and the many 
other accessories which the arts of the 
decorator and furnisher rendered neces- 
sary. A lump sum was allowed for these 
things ; but the architect had very littleto 
do with them except in getting a com- 
mission on the sums во appropriated. 
Probably the neglect of details and acces- 
sorial arts waa the natural result of an era 

iven up to imitations of classic and 
bic styles, and it was this want of 
thoroughness and reality which gave the 
architecture of the early part of the 
present century the адреси. and quasi 
character it has ever had the reputation 
for. To. the later Gothic revival—the 
Puginesque period—we must attribute а 
more healthful state of the art. When it 
was not thought beneath the dignity of 
the architect to design metal work and 
church furniture, à much more compre- 
hensive view of architecture dawned upon 
the profession. A host of metal workers 
and wood workers, glass painters and 
furnishers appeared. The revival of art 
industries has shown no sign of abate- 
ment, and we see the trades connected 
with architecture carried on with greater 
fervor and success than at any previous 
time since the Italian Renaissance. These 
industries have forced themselves upon 
the attenion of architects, with the re- 
sult that a better class of manufacture 
and more artistic kinds of fittings are 
produced. 


THE SCHOOL OF BRAMANTE. 


Quite lately we have heard of the in- 
fluence of the school of Bramante on the 
architecture of the revival—how he cul- 
tivated the various arts of painting and 
perspective, the study of Roman details, 
and AE the application of scientific 
methods produced an architecture in his 
*]ast manner" worthy of admiration. 
The secret of Bramante's success as an 
&rchitect was his knowledge of details, 
which he studied with a scientific per- 
ception of theirvalue. His compositions, 
as shown in his ктап conception for St. 
Peter’s—a cupola rising above a Greek 
croes—evinced a bold attempt to invest 
the Gothic spirit with a Roman dress, 
апа the Renaissance of Italy owed to 
him its full development as a style capa- 
ble of саше application. It would 
Bcarcely be fair to say that our modern 
architects have not shown the same spirit 
of adaptation; but it will be admitted 
that we may learn a good deal from these 
pioneers of modern architecture. Their 
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wider studies of all that belong to the 
art, due to the fact that they studied 
painting, sculpture and every science 
open to them, might well make us hesi- 
tate to lay claim to the perfectness of our 
culture, even in spite of the progress 
made in science and manufacture. The 
chief reason why we are so far behind 
the Bramantes, Albertis and Michael An- 
gelos of the revival is that their mode 
of learning was so different ; they studied 
artas-a whole instead of only а Я 
The artistic aim or idea was present from 
the first in their training, and every part 
of the design, from the plan to the small- 
est detail, was ruled by it. Now we are 
apt to allow the builder or the employer 
to have his way, and are contented to 
become draftsmen of others’ ideas. 
Why? Because our architectural knowl- 
edge is learned mainly in the drawing 
office, and not in the workshop or on the 
scaffold. We have no evidence to show 
thatany of thegreat masters of the Renais- 
sance were expert as architectural drafts- 
men, though we know they were consum- 
mate delineators of the human figure, 
and could express in a few lines very 
noble designs and compositions. Their 
Studies were on the spot. When Andrea 
Mantegna painted a ceiling or altarpiece, 
he sketched out the design in the build- 
ing. Michael Angelo designed his fres- 
coes and Cartoons for the Sistine Chapel 
within the walls. We can hardly imagine 
one of these old masters making a design 
to а small scale for an interior on paper 
out of the building for which it was in- 
tended. Vicarious art was unknown to 
them. Delegated design could never have 

roduced Palladio, Bramante or Da Vinci. 

hey were their own architects, painters 
and decorative artists, and  intrusted 
nothing to deputies. How different now? 
Every study for decoration, whether of 
fresco, stained glass or color, even the 
ornamental details of our plaster ceilings 
—all are given to experts. Even such 
structural details as iron work or the 
furniture of а church are left to manu- 
facturers, who submit designs. By- this 
loss of contact or touch between the 
artist and the work, this doing everythin 
by deputy, we can longer claim the ol 
communion of the arts. Disintegration 
has resulted, and we have now disunion 
between art and artist. 


LOSS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


In two or three ways architecture has 
lost by the separation or splitting up of 
art. e enter a large building of well- 

roportioned elevation to find ourselves 

isappointed immediately we pass the 
threshold. The architect has forsaken 
us; the interior is cold and bare in the 
walls, or, on the contrary, so vulgarly 
bizarre that we can see the decorative 
artist has been let wildly loose. No con- 
straining hand is evident. The stained 
йам on the door panels, the wall-tile 

ecoration, the dadoes and ceiling per- 
haps paneled with Lincrusta painted and 
gilded, are wanting in harmony and keep- 
ing. Our sense of prcpriety is shocked by 
the details—the vulgar consoles support- 
ing the ceiling beams, the elaborate de- 
sign of the eling, the curious admixt- 
ure of Gothic and classic detail in the 
balustrade of staircases, the cornices 
heavy and coarse. Why so different a 
note apparent in the interior? Only one 
explanation can be given: the interior 
fittings and decoration have been rele- 
gated to specialists by the architect. The 
rivalries of a set of ill-directed tradesmen 
are evident. Parquetry, faience, modeled 
canvas and all sorts of relief decorations 
are found in lieu of substantial wood 
work, plaster and modeled decoration or 
carving from designs by the architect. 
We see a pattern on the dado panel that 
is too intricate, more suited to the panel 
of a china cabinet ; the ceiling decoration 
and the filling of the walls, on the con- 
trary, is just as clumsy and heavy. We 
feel instinctively that the coarse and deli- 
cate are not in their right places. The 
scale of the room and its details have not 
been consulted, for the simple reason 
that the owner has selected the pattern 
in the showrooms of the manufacturer. 
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How unlike the old system of the Cinque- 
Centisti who designed their decoration to 
suit the apartment. Even high-class” 
ready-made joinery shows the same want 
of refinement in the details of the mold- 
ings. The beauty of the Tynecastle, 
Anaglypta, Lincrusta and other forms 
of relief decoration is therefore lost in the 
application. 
MASTERY OF DETAILS. 


Again, take the matter of vaulting. 
Not one architect in fifty knows anything 
about the practice of vault building. The 
setting out and construction were origin- 
ally mastered by the old Mediæval archi- 
tect, who could study the requirements 
of the vault on the actual building, and 
not be content with showing the lines of 
ribs and groins in the small scale draw- 
ings. How to set out the lines, how to 
form the bevels for the groin bricks, how 
the springings are managed, are points 
which descriptive geometry cannot teach 
practically. To master the details of 

uilding a personal Ponuain tano with 
the operations of mason, brick cutter and 
carpenter is absolutely indispensable, and 
no teaching body nor any theoretical 
examination conducted in class rooms 
can teach those operations. Models are 
valuable in teaching the theory of ma- 
sonry or brick work; but, being made to 
explain а preconceived theory, they do 
not illustrate exceptional modes of work- 
ing a problem that are found in practice. 
They are like book diagrams in this 
respect. Instruction in details can only 
be found in mixing with workmen and 
actual buildings ; and if every master 
gave opportunities to his pupils to do so, 
there would be much to recommend the 
old system of pupilage. We know, how- 
ever, that the ordinary pupil is confined 
to office routine, and his facilities for 
learning the practical side of his profes- 
Bion are very small. 

Attention to details is being forced upon 
the profession I very requirements 
of modern building. Ав these become 
more perfect and precise, so must the 
architect make a more exact study. The 
lighting of certain buildings has called 
out many ingenious contrivances for 
opening windows, like patent gearings 
for fanlights and skylights. The advan- 
tages of screw action or simple levers 
have to be weighed. Then we have 
“ prismatic lens lights” and systems of 
glazing. Artificial lighting has developed 
important industries in the making of 
burners and lamps for both gas and elec- 
tricity. The details of wiring build- 
ings have introduced a new detail for in- 
casing the wires, in which moldings of 
wood or plaster can be made useful as 
well as ornamental. Floorings of various 
kinds to suit various requirements, sani- 
tary and decorative, have developed a 
large trade. Sanitary science and the 
pro of sanitation have immensely 
added to the details which the architect 
is called upon to master, if we consider 
that drainage, water supply, plumbing, 
warming and ventilation come within the 
scope of the architect’s labor, and in some 
special buildings make an important 
branch of the ign, Then there are 
details that specially belong to building 
materials, such as artifical stones, clay 
goods and plasters, iron work, in its 
many branches; while the decorative 
trades and their numerous specialties 
have enlisted the services of a separate 
class of artists. The architect cannot be- 
come a master of all these branches; 
it would be impossible—the details 
alone would be overwhelming ; but he 
can interest himself in them as crafts 
relating to his own. There is no reason 
why he should not make them his 
own. At least he has the discretion- 


ary power in selecting and ng, 
if he only did so boldly, and refused 
to allow the owner or contractor to 
exercise their own vague and irreconcil- 
able ideas in design. But just now he is 
very much at the mercy of low tenders," 
and is glad if he can sometimes relegate 
all the details of his design to some one 
else, to the utter discredit of his work in 
matters of finish. 
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COTTAGE AT SOUTH BEND, IND. 


NEAT COTTAGE which was erected 
not uns. since for Charles Horst, at 
South Bend, Ind., from drawings pe 

pared by C. A. Brehmer, architect, of t 

lace, is эмек п this me = 5 
owing pages. e design c or five 
rooms, & tion bul aut bathroom 
upon the first floor and three sleeping 
roo ров the second fleor. The recep- 
tion and main stairway are 80 placed 
that the parlor, sitting room and dinin g 
room po Жем easily reached from both, 
while in the rear of the sitting room is a 
chamber out of which opens the bathroom. 
The kitchen із in the rear of the dining 
room and communicates directly with it, 
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Cottage at South 


A rear stairway leads from the kitchen to 
the basement. The house is finished in 
soft wood, the first story being grained 
and the second painted in cottage 
colors. In the rear is a cistern having a 
capacity of 40 barrels. The cost of the 
house in the location named is said to 
have been $1750. 


The Necessity for Associated Effort. 


BY WM. H. SAYWARD. 


There are some things which the human 
animal can do without the assistance of 
others, but the field of his individual and 
unaided effort is extremely limited. 'The 
natural tendency is to believe that one 
can easily be independent, and can, to use 
an oft-repeated expression, Ё sepe his 
own canoe," wi tle depen 


ce upon 
er ‘of 


op metris еу C5 


course, fallacious, and needs no argument 
to prove it; yet in spite of this fact man 
is continually desirous of acting in this 
fashion,no matter how certainly experi- 
ence may caution him to avoid it. It seems 
to make little difference how important 
any particular course of action may be, in 
which united action is essential to pro- 
duce & beneficial result. It is only under 
the s pinch of necessity that men 
will seek each other and join 
hands for the common Ў 

It is readily conceivable that this in- 
clination to depend with too great cer- 
tainty upon individual ability, and the 
disinclination to act in concert with 
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eral government in themselves, require 
control and direction for similar reasons 
to those which cause the establishment 
of laws for the common weal. These 
conditions, too, are intimately concerned 
in the character of general laws, and are 


to a large extent res ible for effective 
or ineffective legislation; for the com- 
prehensiveness that are 


treated for the Ad d MINE of the 
people. These conditions are the 

which unduly create the need of govern- 
ment itself ; the relations brought about 
by the varied avocations and the social 
and business contact of individuals and 
classes, Yet too close an intrusion of 
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Bend, Ind.— Perspective View.—Charles A. Brehmer, Architect. 


others, is inherited from the earliest eras 
of human existence, when the individual 
interest was the only interest, and the 
ness of population presented but 
little incentive to congregated action— 
yet at a very early stage, though in the 
rudest way, son — va I9 common of 
urposes, was develo the opposite in- 
ноор of flocking together under the 
stress of alarm, which proneness has also 
been inherited by all the generations of 
man 


From and out of this tendency has 
grown government, the fundamental feat- 
ure of which is the good of the whole as 

ount to the special interest of the 
individual, while directly contributing to 
the fuller, more complete advantage of 
the individual through the security given 
to the group of individuals. Beyond the 
range of positive pu— com- 
prehends general laws or regulations for 
the common good, are conditions which, 
though not within the jurisdiction of gen- 
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positive government in this domain car- 
ries with it the danger of — legisla- 
tion, which is to be shunn 

Conditions, then, while needing di- 
rection and control on the same general 

i pg which support the existence of 
— or the welfare of the whole body 
public, yet cannot p ly be to any 
considerable extent wit the scope of 
public consideration or interference, must 
sooner or later recognize a power which, 
while less coercive t the edicts of gen- 
eral government, will influence and 
late customs and practices within the 
boundaries where law may not intrude, 

The ever-increasing multitudes upon 
the face of the earth, the ever-growing 
importance of particular callings or pro- 
fessions, an importance marked by devel- 
opment of methods, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, as well as by members involv 
might be likened, in the consideration o 


this question of responsibility, as 
groups of individuals, with lines of de- 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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markaticn fixed Ly our special callings, to powerless. We must put ourselves in ment, cut and thrust in every direction, 
circles drawn upon a broad expanse. At position so that we can adjust ourselvesto heedless of consequences to ot ers, so long 
first there is ample room for all without others, for our own good as well as theirs. as they are unwounded. Eachone seems 
touching one another, but as the circles The proclivities before referred to as to conceive that he can stand it as lon 
enlarge the circumferences impinge, and ЕВРЕ inherent in man are particu- as the other fellow,” and none think o | 
unless skill be used and pains be taken to arly noticeable when we come to con- a better method until the structure, which | 
adjust the swelling circles, the lines will 


cross and confusion soon follow, in which . 
the N and balance of each and all T 
will be lost. A 

We have reached a point where each — 


calling or profession, for the purpose of 

internal harmony and safety, and in rec- = 

ognition of the harmony and safety of - 

other branches of business (all contribut- 

ing to а common fund of general welfare), t 
Should prepare itself in advance with — 7 
methods, and provide itself with machin- =e і 
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i i i iali i ibuted to erect, falls 
to put the methods into operation, sider the special interests of business men, they have all contribute: , 
which will revent or avoid the салде rather than the interests of men in any to the ground; and cried — 2 
that come ibroneh inattention to the evils special defined calling. With the great- ruins they conser’. 15 ан э 
which insidiously and persistently thrust est confidence men will devise, prepare  bruises and ege t add rd ore 
themselves through every crack and cre- and work from their own personal stand- together, and y, protecting 
vice, and against E hich the individual is point and for their own personal advance- protect ourselves. | 
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The idea of voluntary association, with house costs more than the ready-made 
the aim to secure particular benefits and article, although there are pary o- 
e 


advantages to which a special calling is pensating advantages. In Phil 


phia, 
says a recent issne of the Ledger, where 
the operative builders have been forced 
by competition to provide all the latest 
styles of building and appliances for orna- 
ment and convenience, it is not hard for 
ordinary mortals to be suited in a house. 
All that is known to modern house build- 
ers goesinto their work, and attractions 
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rooms, all the fads and fancies that the 
owner sees fit to pay for. Philadelphia 
is full of such houses, and all the country 
near abont it is peng built up with care- 
fully planned dwellings, in which the 
owner—and his wife—have had their 
views of what the right kind of а house 
should be practically gratified. | 
Special house building has been so ex- 
tensive that the architects are frequently 
uzzled to conceive some new design or 
acility. Itis not altogether a question 
of making a house to suit, but of making 
it tosuit as some one else has not been 
suited. Novelty as well as convenience 
is sought for, and novelty in house build- 
ing takes a very wide range. It calls into 
service all kinds of stone and building 
commodities, and sometimes the oddest 


ттар 
inm 


| 


entitled, is so new as to be little under- 
stood and valued, especially by business 
men. We have all been inclined to lean 
upon social order and its offspring, the 
law, with too great a sense of security, 
forgetting that social order and law do 
not make themselves, and unless we are 
on the watch, with the best wisdom we 
can get зоа combining our experience 
and our intelligence, that here, where we 
most confidently rely for protection, we 
аге at hazard, because we have not con- 
tributed to the real value and compre- 
hensiveness of the law. 


— — —ääy 


Houses Built to Order. 


Having one's house built to order is un- 
doubtedly a great satisfaction to those 


— ————-—-———— — ' . іш 


Side (Right) Elevation. 


to suit the most fastidious are presented, 
the sizes, styles and finish of buildings de- 
pending largely, of course, upon the 

urchasing power of probable customers. 
With all these inducements, and the ele- 
ment of cheapness which comes with 
large operations, there are neverthless 
scores upon scores of people interested to 
the point of buying or owning a home 
who prefer to indulge their own fancy in 
the matter of construction. It's mainly a 
question of capital, for the house to order 


Side (Left) Elevation. 


Cottage at South Bend, Ind.—Elevations,—Scale, У Inch 


who are ready and able to pay for it. 


requires the architect, and the architect 


Like shoes or garments for which the сап put into a building all the windows 
customer's measure is taken, the ordered and closets, all the large rooms and small 
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materials are the most desirable. In the 
suburbs the novelty of exterior appear- 
anceis most encouraged, and it is the 
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to the Foot. 


variety of constructural ideas that adds 
spice as wellas beauty tothe new houses 


to order. 
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PROPOSED TOWER AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


cided, it is highly probable that one 


ДА we it is not yet finally de- 
the Columbian 


of the features o 
Exhibition wil be а 
company has been formed under the title 
of the American Tower Company, with & 
capital stock of $1,500,000, of which 
over $1,000,000 has already been 
spoken for. Options have been se- 
cured to purchase grounds immediately 
adjoining the World’s Fair grounds in 
Chicago. After long and careful study, 
designs have been Ее a by the emi- 
nent engineer, George 8. Morison, of Chi- 
cago, the designer and builder of some of 
America’s most famous bridges. 

The actual cost of the tower will be 
about $1,500,000. The cost of the Eiffel 
Tower was a little less than $1,700,000, 
with cheaper labor and with the price 
of steel very much less than in this 


Fig. 1.—Outline, 


country. The American tower can be built 
for less money, notwithstanding its greater 
size and earning capacity, on account of 
its greater simplicity of design, in which 
standard and merchantable sizes of steel 
are used. The Keystone Bridge Company 
are ready to undertake the erection of 
the proposed tower under the direction 
of George 8. Morison, and give heavy 
bonds to complete it in time. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The general arrangement of the tower 
and the arrangement of the accommoda- 
tions are modeled from those of the Eiffel 
tower at Paris. The base of the tower is 
made approximately two-fifths of the 
hight; 200 feet above the base is placed 
the first platform, a large platform to be 
occupied by promenades, restaurants and 
miscellaneous accommodations, this plat- 
form being high enough to command the 
best view of the entire exposition grounds 
and buildings. The second platform is 
Placed 200 feet higher up than the first 


Google 


latform, though it will not be of so much 
portance; 500 feet higher up is the 
lantern, which is the principal point for 


eat tower. A distant views, and is surmounted by a 


Fig. 2.—Plans. 


easarily of a very different character. The 
problem to be solved was to des a 
tower to be carried on the soft soil on 
which the city of Chicago is built, A this 


Fig. 4.—Second Platform. 


Proposed Tower at the World's Fair. 


lighthouse and flagstaff, the whole having 
a hight of 165 feet. 

While, however, the general arrange- 
ment is derived from that of the Eiffel 
Tower, the system of construction is nec- 


soil being a fine sand which carries large 
weights eres well when they are 
properly distributed or supported, but has 
little power in itself to resist lateral thrusts. 
This rendered anything like the inclined 
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supports of the Paris Tower inadmissible, 
and further, made it necessary to provide 
for the expansion of the metal of the 
tower in a manner which would not strain 
the foundations. 

Besides these considerations of founda- 
tions, it was also necessary to design a 
tower which can be built in the shortest 
possible time and erected with a maximum 
speed. This made it necessary to confine 
the construc'ion to right lines and square 
angles. This led to the selection of the 
plan adopted, Fig. 1. The up shaft 
from the lantern V down to the second 
platform I, is а square shaft battering 
from 40 feet square at the top to 100 feet 
square at the base, the entire weight 
being carried by the four corner posts 
which are stiffened by bracing in each of 
the four planes. The details are of much 
the same character as those of the high 
towers of an iron viaduct. It is the 
simplest possible form of construction as 
well as the strongest and most easily 
erected. 

From the second platform I, Figs. 1 
and 2, to the first E, each of the four sides 
of the upper shaft is continued downward 
in а vertical plane, the four planes inter- 
secting each other on vertical lines 100 
feet apart. Each of the four corner posts 
is therefore over one of the intersection 
lines of the planes, and the weight from 


each of the corner posts is distributed on - 


four poste, two in each plane, these posts 
battering from each other with an inclina- 
tion of one in four. The section of the 
tower, therefore, between the first and 
second platform consists of 16 posts, of 
which four are in each of the four planes, 
the interior posts coming together at the 
base, and the arrangement of the four posta 
being like an inverted W 300 feet high and 
200 feet wide. The shape, therefore, of 
the tower at the level of the first platform 
is cruciform, E, Fig. 2, measuring 200 feet 
in each direction and 100 feet across each 
arm. The posts are braced together at in- 
tervals of 50 feet in the four planes. 


Below the first platform E, the weight 
from the eight interior posts is carried 
directly to the foundation by vertical 
posts, while the weight from the exterior 
posts is carried down on the same principle 
that the weight from the four posts of the 
upper shaft is carried - that is, by two 
equally inclined posts from each point. 
To bring these posts together at the center 
it was necessary to double the batter, mak- 
ing it one in two, Fig. 1, instead of one in 
four. Each plane, therefore, of the lower 
200 feet of the tower becomes an inverted 
W, 200 feet high and 400 feet wide on the 
base, with a vertical member in the center. 
The members of this plane are stiffened by 
bracing placed every 50 feet. The base of 
the tower is then of cruciform section A, 
Fig. 2, each arm being 400 feet long and 
100 feet wide. 

The weights of the lantern and the sev- 
eral platforms are provided for at their 
several levels. 

With this arrangement more than half 
the total weight of the tower is carried on 
four central points and is а fixed quantity. 
The remainder is carried on eight out- 
lying piers and varies with the wind pres- 
sure. The live load is distributed in the 
same way, but of course is variable every- 
where. The four central points of sup- 
port are made fixed points and rest on 
piers which are united into one great 
foundation. The bearings on the out- 
lying points are all made with expansion 
links which are able to resist both tension 
апа compression, and the lines of motion 
of these links are made radial to the cen- 
ter of the tower, so that the expansion of 
the metal both longitudinally and trans- 
versely is provided for at the same time. 
The only expansion not provided for is 
that due to different temperatures in dif- 
ferent parts of the lower horizontal plane, 
which is so small that it may bé neglected. 
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The entire structure is tied across the base 
and is complete in itself, the only stress 
transferred to the foundations being a ver- 
tica! pressure. 

The maximum weight thrown by the 
tower with a complete estimated live load 
on each of the four central points is 1760 
tons, or in round numbers 7000 tons on the 
whole foundation, and the maximum 
welght thrown on each of the eight out- 
lving piers is 880 tors, this, however, be- 
ing largely due to wind. The dead load 
alone thrown upon each of these piers is less 
than 800 tons. If these weights are com- 
pared with the weights on the founda- 
tions of many of the tall buildings in Chi- 
cago, and especially under the grain ele- 
vators, which are the heaviest and oldest 
structures in the city, it will be seen that 
in spite of the immense size of the tower, 
the foundations are a comparatively simple 
thing. 

The weight of the structural portions of 
the tower above the masonry foundutions 
is about 7000 tons. To this is to be added 
2000 tons for the weights of floors and 
buildings. and 2000 tons more for live 
load, making a total weight of 11,000 
tons, of which less than one fifth is vari- 
able. A grain elevator of 1,600,000 bush- 
els capacity—and there are much larger 
elevators than this in Chicago— weighs. 
when full of grain, at least 50,000 tons, of 
which more than one-half is variable, be- 
sides which it exposes a large flat surface 
to the wind, and in all respects is subj ct 
to much greater disturbing elements than 
the tower. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The accommodations, though following 
the same general arrangement, have been 
ma'erially increased from those of the 
Eiffel Tower. The first platform, Fig. 8, 
which is supported on a cruciform section, 
is made circular, this shape being easily 
adapted to the shape of the support. The 
platiorm is 250 feet in diameter. Arouud 
this platform runs a covered colonnade 15 
feet wide, the roof being supported by two 
lines of columns, and a substantial fence 
being placed between the columns of the 
exterior row. This forms a continuous 
promenade unbroken by angles or апу lo 
cal features to check the movements of a 
crowd. Inside of the circular promenade 
the platform is left uncovered, except 
where occupied by buildings. The spaces 
between the colonnade and the planes in 
which the structural members are, give 
room for four large buildings 45 feet wide 
and 90 feet long. "These buildings will be 
of light construction and three stories 
high, and will be occupied as restaurants; 
the lower storics will be only 7 feet high 
and used as serving rooms; the second and 
third stories will each be 15 feet higb, and 
these, together with the flat roof, will 
furnish accommodations for chairs and 
tables. From each of these floors there 
will te an uninterrupted view, people on 
the first floor looking over those walking 
on the promenade, people on the second 
floor looking under the roof of tbe col- 
onnade, and those on the roof looking over 
the roof of the colonnade. In the interior, 
besides the space occupied by the four 
large buildings, there will be room for a 
number of small buildings, to be occupied 
by various small booths and other build- 
ings. 
The lantern will be supported on the 
four-corner columns, which are 40 feet 
apart, the length of the diagonal being, 
therefore, about 57 feet. The lantern is 
made 60 feet in diameter and two stories 
high, each story, however, to be but 7j 
feet high. This will give two rooms, each 
having a circumference of 188 feet, which 
would be the lookouts of the tower, thus 

iving nearly 400 feet of observation wall. 
he circular outside wall of each floor 
would be made solid for a hight of about 
3 feet from the ground, the next 3} feet 
will be of plate glass, and above this will 
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be a frieze, which would he graduated to 
mark the points of the compass, and the 
names of important places can be painted 
in the proper directions; this circle will 
be of such size that each degree will be 
more than 6 inches long. Above the two 
observation halls will be an open gallery 
to which the public will not be admitted, 
but on which a small circular railroad can 
be laid on which a powerful electric light 
can travel so as to make variable effecta of 
colored light, while within this track will 
be a smaller building containing rooms for 
special purposes. Above this small build- 
ing а round shaft, made of boilor plate 12 
feet in diameter, will extend 60 feet, this 
shaft will contain a spiral staircasc leading 
to the highest platform of the tower 1020 
feet above the graded surface of the 
end Above this platform will be a 
ighthouse surmounted by a flagstaff, the 
total hight from the ground to the top of 
the flagstaff being 1086 feet, and from 
the bottom of the foundation to the top of 
the flagstaff 1130 feet. 
Within the main structure is to be built 
& secondary structure 36 feet square and 
of uniform sze throughout, extending 
from the foundation to the lantern. "This 
structure is to hold the elevators. It 18 
divided into nine shafts of approximately 
equal size, eight of which will be occupied 
by the elevator cars, and the ninth at the 
center will hold the machinery. Each 
elevator car will have an area of 100 square 
feet and be capable of carrying 50 
people. The four corner cars will run to 
the first platform, two of the others will 
run to the second platform stopping at the 
first, and the other two will run to the top 
of the tower. There will be separute 
entrances at the base to the three different 
classes of cars, so that no confusion cau 
result. A double etaircase will be built 
around the elevator shafts from the 
foundation to the first platform, and a 
single s'aircase from the first to the 
second platform. The general design of 
the tower is shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The foundation work will comprise 
eight outlying piers supporting the ex- 
terior bearings of the tower, and the 
central pier, which supports the center 
bearing. The general principle adopted 
for these fouudations is that of concrete 
piers resting on piles. The weight per 
pile will be limited to from 10 to 15 tons, 
according to observations to be made when 
work is actually begun. These weights 
are without any allowance for the bearing 
on the ground surface between the piles. 
If the piles were entirely omitted the 
weight on the surface would be from 1} 
to 14 tons per square foot. The concrete 
foundation will begin 2 feet below mean 
water in Lake Michigan, and the piles 
would extend up 3 teet into the matrix of 
concrete. All concrete will be first class 
Portland cement concrete. The central 
pier will contain 7500 yards of concrete 
and be supported on 1600 piles. Each of 
the outlying piers will contain 700 cubic 
yards of concrete and be supported by 185 
piles. 

Above tbe concrete foundat^on, which 
will be about level with the graded sur- 
face of the ground, will be built separate 
piers, one on each of the outlying founda- 
tions and four on the central foundation. 
These piers will be of limestone with 
heartings of Portland cement concrete, 
the piers on the central foundation being 
30 feet square and 14 feet high, and those 
on each of the outlying foundations 20 
feet in diameter and 11 feet high. The 
total amount of masonry and concrete in 
all the foundations is somewhat more than 
15,000 cubic yards. 


STRUCTURAL METAL. 


The tower will be built of mild steel 
and of wrought iron, wrought iron being 
used only in the lighter members. "The 
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principal columns are of square box sec- 
tion, fitted with manholes and interior 
ladders for purposes of inspection and 
convenience of workmen. These columns 
below the second platform will be 40 
inches square, and above the second plat- 
form they will taper, decreasing from 40 
inches at the base to 16 inches at the lan- 
tern. All the interior columns will be 
built of plates and angles with open-laced 
sides. All bracing and stiffening mem- 
bers will have riveted connections so that 
notbing can get loose. The compression 
members are generally square made of four 
angles at the corners and with all four 
sides laced. The tension members are 
made of four bulb angles placed in pairs 
back to back with a single line of laciag. 

The weights on all the floors are taken at 
100 pounds per square foot, of which one- 
half is treated as live load. The weights 
of the tower used in the calculations are 
the actual weights of the metal. A wind 
pressure of 50 pounds per square foot on 
the entire structure is provided for, and а 
wind pressure of 80 pounds per square 
foot on the lantern is provided for in all 
members above the second platform. With 
these conditions the strains are limited to 
14,000 pounds per square inch on square 
box columns within a maximum unsup- 
ported length of 16 times the width, and 
these strains are reduced for longer 
columns, or when thin metal is used in the 
plates. Where any member is subject to 
both tension and compression the sum of 
the two strains is used in determining the 
section. The interior elevator shaft will 
be of the same character of material and 
will rest directly on the central founda- 
tion. The entire structure will be incom- 
bustible, the floors of the platforms being 
covered with aspb»' or cement concrete, 
and no wood being used anywhere for 
structural purposes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DowESTIC HOUSE PLANNER AND SANI- 
TARY ARCHITECT. By Various Practical 
Writers. 263 pages. Illustrated by 16 folded 

lates and 60 diagrams. Bound in stiff 

ага covers Published by Ward, Lock & 

Co. Price, $2. 

This work consists of a series of 
practical papers on the principles of house 
planning and arrangement, as well of 
sanitary construction. In the prepara- 
tion of the matter relating to house 
planning the authors have had in view 
the idea that as domestic houses are con- 
structed for dwelling purposes, and to 
afford shelter and conveniences for the 
carrying on of all work which the occu- 
pants require to be done for them in the 
varied necessities of domestic life, the 
external arrangement or design of the 
house should in all cases be subordindte 
to the plan or internal arrangement of 
the various apartments which go to make 
up the home. Within the covers of this 
book the authors have laid down certain 
propositions bearing closely upon the in- 
fluence which the internal arrangement 
of the various apartments have, when 
duly considered, upon the comfort of the 
inhabitants. The second portion of the 
book treats of matters suggested by the 
title. The Sanitary Architect," and 
while written from an English stand- 
point the volume contains a great deal 
that is likely to prove interesting to 
American readers. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated by engravings in the 
text. as well as by a series of plates con- 
taining working drawings, which cannot 
fail to be both attractive and useful to 
the student of building construction. 

— — — — 


WE ARE APT to think that superstition 
is dead, or at least confined to the igno- 
rant and illiterate, says the New Yorg 
Tribune. But this is far from being cor- 
rect. Recently, for instance, in St. Louis 
alarge building in one of the best busi- 
ness streets of the city was torn down 
simply because it was thought to be 
** hoodooe 1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


making Saw Kerfs. 


From M. E. J., Willia t, Pa.—In 
the November number of Carpentry and 
Building I notice several answers to the 
inquiry of A. B. McD.” with regard to 
kerfing. I would like to give my rule, 
which is—first, lay out with the com- 
passes on а board a plan of the circle 
around which the board is to be bent. I 
do this by drawing two circular lines rep- 
resenting the edge or thickness of the 
board to be bent, as illustrated in Fig. 1 
of my sketches. Every portion of a circle 
has, for a certain distance, a straight sur- 
face, and the larger the circle the larger 
will be this distance, and the smaller the 
circle the smaller will be this distance. 
In the next place I draw a line touching 
the outer circle, as represented by A A in 
the sketch. This line may be drawn on 
any portion of the circle desired. The 
points at which the straight line leaves 
the curve, as A A of Fig. 1, will be the 


Fig. 1.—Diagram Representing Thickness of 


Board to be Bent. 


Fig.3.—Saw with Gauge Attached. 


new, may be novel to a great many read- 
ers of the paper. I first make a gauge 
board from a piece of !j-inch or %-inch 
pine, making it in width equal to the dis- 
tance the kerfs are to be apart. Tack to 
one edge of the gauge a piece of tin, band 
iron, or, if one has it, a piece of saw blade 
about as long as the width of the board 
it is desired to curve. I have a piece of 
buck saw blade which I use for the pur- 
pose. Punch three holes in one edge and 
screw to the edge of the gauge board, 
leaving one edge of the blade ?4 inch 
below the bottom of the gauge, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 4 of the sketches, which 
коргени а view of the gauge board. 
The next step is to square across the 
board and saw a kerf with asaw, to which 
is attached on the right side a gauge con- 
sisting of a piece of 1g inch or %-inch 
ine secured with two small screws, as 
indicated in Fig. 3 of the illustrations. I 
place the gauge on the saw as far from 


that it will apply to polygons having an 
even number of sides. He says, however, 
that the same rule will answer for any 
sided figure. I would say to “S. E. D., 
* Let us hear from you again, and give 
the matter thorough ventilation." 
Note. We are inclined to think if G. 
T. W." had carefully followed out the di- 
rections given by S. E. D." he would 
have discovered that the results desired 
could have been obtained. As he seems 
to find difficulty with the rule suggested 
by S. E. D.,“ it is possible that the fol- 
lowing general rule, by which any regu- 
lar polygon may be drawn when the 
length of a side is known, may prove more 
satisfactory: ‘‘ With a radius equal to the 
given side, describe a semicircle, the cir- 
cumference of which divide into as many 
equal parts as the figure is to have sides. 
From the center by which the semicircle 
was struck draw a line to the second di- 
vision in the circumference. This line 


GAUGE BOARD 


Fig. 5.—Showing Method of Using Saw and Gauge Board. 


Making Saw Kerfs.—Sketches Submitted by Various Correspondents. 


distance on the outer circle which the saw 
kerfs are from each other. From the two 
points A A draw lines to the center of the 
circle, as indicated by the dotted lines in 
the sketch. The points where these two 
lines touch the inner or smaller circle, as 
at B B, designate the distance the saw 
kerfs are apart on the straight board. 
Now, with the compasses or foot rule, 
space the distance on the straight board, 
as indicated in Fig. 2, and after running 
a gauge line on the edge of the board to 
regulate the depth of the kerf, Isaw on to 
the face of the board square down to the 
gauge line. When the saw kerfs are all 
cut the board may be bent. Some judg- 
ment must be used, however, as to the 
thickness of the saw employed. А small 
circle should be cut with a fine saw, while 
a large circle would require a coarse saw. 
If the saw is too thick the thin back of the 
board will buckle. I consider this method 
far ahead of anything I have yet seen 
published. 


From M. А. W., Evanston, Ill.—In the 
August number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing * A. B. McD." of Harrison, Tenn., 
asks about kerfing boards fora circle. I 
will give my method, which, though not 
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the teeth edge as will represent the depth 
of the kerfs to be cut. Now put the 
gauge in the kerf already made and saw 
close to the oppone edge of the gauge, as 
indicated in Fig. 5 of the illustrations. 
In order to make the holes in the saw 
blade place the saw on the end of a piece 
of hard wood, and with a hammer and 
nail set punch the holes where they are 
required, after which rim out with a drill 
or rimmer. I know of no rule for finding 
the width and depth of the kerf, as a saw 
that is set wide will require a different 
space of kerfs than one having no set 
at all. The method I employ is to kerf a 
narrow piece the same thickness as the 

iece of board I wish to bend and curve 
it about as I think it shovld be, and then 
try it to the circle. I sometimes have to 
try two or three of these models before I 
get the exact space. 


Laying Out Polygons, 


From G. T. W., St. Louis, Mo.—I would 
like to have S. E. D." explain to me how 
he spaces off his semicircle for polygons 
with an uneven number of sides. ave 
tried the method he described in the 
January number of the paper, and find 


will be one side of the required figure and 
one-half of the diameter of the semicircle 
will be another, and the two will be in 
proper relationship to each other. There- 

ore, bisect each, and through their cen- 
ters erect perpendiculars, which produce 
until they intersect. The point of inter- 
section will be the center of the circle 
which will circumscribe the polygon. 
Draw the center and, setting the dividers 
to the length of one of the sides already 
found, step off the circumference, thus 
obtaining points by which to draw the re- 
maining sides of the figure." 


More Correspondence Wanted. 


From S. E. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.—I have 
been a reader of Carpentry and Building 
for three years t, and I believe I have 
learned more from the Correspondence 
Department than I have from all the 
books in юр possession treating on саг- 
pentry, and I have several to which I lay 
claim. Idesire to say to the readers of 
the paper, and especially to those inter- 
ested in the Correspondence Department, 
that I should like to see more questions 
and answers in that portion of the pa- 
per devoted to this department. Let us 
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all see if we cannot ask and answer more 
questions, give а greater number of plans 
and suggestions and discuss matters 
which occur in our every-day business 
experience. During the long winter even- 
ing we shall have plenty of time, and can 
give the various matters brought up in 
the Correspondence Department such at- 
tention as will enable us to properly ex- 
press our views. It is true I have not 
personal asked very many questions, 
nor have I answered many; but I shall 
do the best I can. Each one is likely to 
have some good ideas that will prove 
valuable to other readers of the paper, 
and I would urge that no one be back- 
ward in writing to the paper. It is our 
fault if we do not make the columns of 
the Correspondence Department interest- 
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upon it. A building 36 x 50 would ac- 
commodate a great many people, and I 
think his plan would not carry the load 
at all. In his plan he shows nothing to 
which to nail the ceiling lath, either on 
the first or second floor. It shows that 
the studding are all cut into, making the 
upper story separate from the lower one. 
I cannot see any way of holding this so 
that it will not lean one way or the other. 
The roof truss, as he hasit, isstayed with 
1-inch lumber, and I am inclined to think 
this would not hold together. The first- 
floor truss is made of two pieces 2 х 8 
with a 1-inch rod running between them, 
and these are 8 feet apart. In my opinion 
these are not thick enough, and at each 
end there should be a pin connection with 
an eye on the rod instead of a nut, as he 


Fig. 1.—Showing Plan of Trussing Roof. 
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The pin at each end of the long rod is 2 
inches and at the short truss rod 1 
inches. The long rod is 1144 inches thick, 
with two sleeve nuts. The short truss 
rod is 1 inch, with one sleeve nut. The 
truss joists are 4 feet apart, with a 
2x6 studding on each side and a 2 x 6 
studding cut in under each side of the 
outside joists, so that they are kept from 
tipping or giving way. The pieces over 
which run the truss rods are two in num- 
ber, measuring 2 x 8 inches. One is 
placed in the middle, just under the joint 
of the outside pieces, and one at each end 
of the two middle pieces, 18 feet long, 
which makes them all about 9 feet “е 
All of the intermediate joists are вр iced 
in the center, with 1-inch board nailed on 
the joint they rest on. These pieces run 
the same way as the joists, and are de- 
signed to serve as stringers to which to 
nail ceiling or lath. They are toe-nailed 
to the 4 х 8 stringers, so that they are on 
a level with the truss rods. The second- 
floor joists are 2 x 8 and all spliced in the 
center. On each splice is placed a 1-inch 
board, 10 feet long. Fig. 8 of the sketches 
represents a plan view of one of the floor- 
truss rods, while Fig. 4is an end view of 
the truss. 

The plan of the roof truss, which I send 
herewith, and which is shown in Fig. 1, 
indicates my method of trussing, and is 
во simple that detailed explanation would 
seem to be unnecessary. I would, how- 
ever, be glad to have the practical readers 


Fix. 3.— Plan View of Floor Truss. 


Floor and Roof Truss.—Sketches Accompanying Lelter from C. S. 


ing. Let us all make an extra effort this 
winter. 


Note —The suggestion of our corres- 
pondent is a good one, and voices the 
wishes of the editor with regard to this 
matter. The Correspondence Depart- 
ment is designed for giving the readers 
of the paper an opportunity to express 
their opinions regarding various subjects 
of interest; to discuss matters which 
come up in the execution of practical 
work, and to ask and answer questions in 
which they are specially interested. We 
trust our readers will heed the advice of 
our correspondent, and during the long 
winter evenings send the editor a great 
deal of interesting matter. 


Floor and Roof Truss. 


From C. S., Brunswick, Ohio.—In the 
October number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing I noticed a plan of a floor and roof 
truss from R. C. B." of Orangeburg, 
S. C., in answer to the inquiry of C. 
M. J.," Ontario, Ohio. I think the plan 
of “ R. C. B.“ is not just what it should 
be in order Ci the load фо be placed 
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has it, and also a sleeve nut for tighten- 
ing. This sleeve nut should be about 8 
inches long, so that it could be taken up 
7 inches if necessary. 

The accompanying sketches represent 
the plan of a floor truss which, I think, 
will stand almost any strain. Fig. 2 rep- 
resents the side of the  first-floor 
joists, showing the method of truss- 
ing according to the plan I have 
adopted. This truss is made of four 
pieces 2 x 12, there being one on each side 
running the whole width of the building, 
36 feet, placed 5 inches apart. Between 
these, in the center, there are two pieces, 
2 x 12, which are 13 feet long, with 1 inch 
between them for the ends of the middle 
truss rod. The joists in the middle are 
bolted with four 15-inch bolts on each side 
of the joists. The ends of the joists are 
cut on а slant, and oak blocks. 3 x 4 inches, 
are spiked on, while one half of the pin- 
hole is cut out to keep the pin from work- 
ing down. At each end of the truss 
beams the plank is doubled with a piece 
about 4 feet long, so as not to leave too 
long a space between the pin bearings. 
This piece is bolted on with 14-inch bolts. 


of the paper express their opinion concern- 
ing this question of floor and roof truss. 


Knot for Sash Cord. 


From W.H., Worcester, Mass.—I would 
like to ask through the columns of Car- 
ntry and Building what kind of à knot 


1s the most lasting for a sash cord. 


Hanging Sash Doors. 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—A 
few months ago I saw an inquiry in Car- 


pentry and Building with regard to hang- 


ing queen or sash doors, the correspondent 
asking if the putty side should be facing 
іп or out. The queen door should have 
the glass fastened in with moldings and 
be back-puttied on both sides, as should 
also be a sash door where there is one 
large light surrounded with smaller ones. 
Where putty is used it should be on the 
inside of the door, otherwise the occasional 
slamming of the door will loosen the 
putty by throwing the glass against it, 
and in time will necessitate the reputty- 
ing of the door, or else the glass will fall 
out and break. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BUILDERS' EXCHANGES. 


N THE December issue of Carpentry 
and Building the value of a builders’ 
exchange to its members was demon- 

strated by showing how the members can 

otect themselves by enforcing the rules 
hat have been adopted. Thecasereferred 
tolast month was onein which the defend- 
ant had infringed the rules of the ex- 
change, by trading upon an estimate 
submitted by a sub-bidder, showing one 
form of wrong practice that is more or 
less prevalent among builders, either 
from carlessness or from design. 

The case given in the following is of & 
different nature, being an effort on the 
part of the sub-bidder to enforce the ac- 
ceptance of his bid, which he considered 
to be the lowest. The execution of the 
contract being limited to a specified time, 
and the complainant being unable to com- 
plete his portion of the work within the 
time limit, it was necessary to award the 
contract to some one else. 

One of the greatest benefits of such 
trials in an exchange is that the members 
have brought роте to their minds by tbis 
means, clearly and distinctly, actual cases, 
which show by example the practices that 
are unjust and the manner in which they 
are күн Many builders have grown 
gradually into the habit of looking at all 
means by which they can secure a con- 
tract as being not only permissible, but 
fair. All contracts beingsecured by coin- 
petition, it has come to be a fact that 
much of the competition has grown to be 
of a very questionable nature, simply be- 
cause there has been no standard of fair- 
ness fixed and maintained by the builders 
themselves. Builders’ exchanges have 
been organized under by-laws which, in а 
general way state an earnest purpose on 
the part of the organizers to eradicate the 
evils that exist in the building business. 
Customs and practices being so varied, 
the members themselves seem unable to 
fix, unanimously, upon what specific por- 
tion of а practice or transaction is wrong, 
and while in a general way they are con- 
scious that wrong does exist, actual cases 

ued pro and con are necessary to de- 
velop the lines upon which action should 
be taken to bring the transaction of the 
builders’ business nearer to recognized 
commercial standards. 

The value to members of exchanges 
of the two cases cited lies in the fact 
that they present two distinct phases of 
building practices that need correction, 
and show how important it is for the 
welfare of the building community that 
builders themselves should recognize 
fully and completely the rights to which 
they are individually entitled. Such ac- 
tion on the question of differences be- 
tween members of ап exchange estab- 
lishes precedent that is almost equal in 
value to that obtained in а court of law, 
and as an opinion of the justice of a case 
it is much more valuable, because tried 
by a jury of men all engaged in the build- 
ing business and familiar with its condi- 


ons. 

The following case brings out a point 
regarding a lowest bid and shows that un- 
der certain conditions a bid that repre- 
sents the lowest sum is not the lowest 
that complies with required conditions. 


Decision by the Board of Directors of the 


PLAINTIFF'S STATEMENT. 


plaintiff avers that the defendant 
him for an estimate for the mason work 
on a certain building which the West End 
Railway Company proposed to erect: that he 
to their uest, promising them to 

give them bis bid if they would use him 
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The 
asked 


WILLIAM Ii. SANT WAND. 


right;” that he did five them the said bid in 
writing, placing it in their mail box in the 
exchange room: that within a short time 
after placing it there he saw Mr. Gerry at ove 
of the writing tables in the exchange room, 
making up his bid for the work in question; 
that he tben and there asked Mr. Gerry if he 
had got his bid, saying that be had placed it 
in Gerry & Northup's box: Mr. Gerry replied 
that he bad not had time to go to the box and 
as he was in a great hurry to close his estimate 
asked the plaintiff the amount of his bid, 
which the plaintiff then stated to him verbally, 
further asking him if his bid was the lowest, 
0 еен query Mr. Gerry replied affirma- 
ively. 

The plaintiff submits that the defendants 
were awarded the contract for the work in 
question, but in spite of the facts above re- 
cited they did not award him the contract for 
the mason work. This action upon the part 
of the defendants the plaintiff claims to be 
dishonorable, and that the directors snould 
discipline them in accordance with the facts 
and the authority given in Section 3, Article 
VIII, of the by-laws. 


DEFENDANTS’ STATEMENT. 


The defendants admit that the facts above 
recited by tbe plaintiff are substantially cor- 
rect, but submit further facts and circum- 
stances as follows: 

The West End Railway Company. in asking 
for estimates on the work in question, stipu- 
lated that the time of completion should be 
named, and further stated tbat the time would 
be an important consideration in awarding 
the contract. 

The defendants, therefore, in making up 
bid, knew that they must state the time in 
which they would agree to complete the work, 
апа to assist them in making this statement 
they asked the various sub-bidders how soon 
they could complete their various portions. 

hen the plaintiff verbally stated to the de- 
fendants the amount of his bid, tbey claim to 
bave asked him how long it would take him to 
do the work, and that he gave a definite time, 
which was longer than the time given them 
by another bidder for the same work, although 
bis price was lower. 

The defendants claim tbat they immediately 
proceeded to finish and submit their estimate 
after receiving this bid and s'atement of time 
from the plaintiff, and that their bid as sub- 
mitted comprehended two statements: 

1. To do the work at a certain price and in 
a certain time, in which they used a figure for 
mason work given them by Gooch & Pray. 

2. To do the work at а lower price, but in a 
longer time, in which they used the bid of the 
plaintiff. 

The first and highest bid, coupled with the 
shortest time, was the one accepted by the 
West End Railway, and the defendants there- 
fore awarded the contract for the mason 
work to Messrs. Gooch & Pray, they pele, te 
parties whose proposal as to time enabled them 
to make the proposition to complete the work 
in the shorter time. 

The defendants claim that they could not 
honorably have done other wise than award the 
contract for the mason work to the parties 
whose bid enabled them to make the proposi- 
tion which secured the job. 


JUDGMENT. 


The Board of Directors having carefully con- 
sidered all the testimony, having examined 
the estimate tooks of the defendants and those 
of the sub bidders with whom they made con- 
tract for the mason work aforesaid, and hav- 
ing also examined the origina! bids in poeses- 
sion of the West End Railway Company, ren- 
der the following 


DECISION. 


In the opinion of the board the plaintiff has 
not sustaiued bis claim that he was fraudently 
deprived of a contract to which be was en- 
titled. The defendants could not have honor- 
ably awarded the contract for the mason 
work to the plaintiff, and are declared free of 
blame under the c made. 

While there was lack of evidence to sustain 
the charge made by the plaintiff in this case, 
the directors are convinced that the charge was 
honestly made, There was ample evidence of 
Jack of definite statement to sub-bidders, of 
great haste and carelessness in obtaining sub- 
estimates, as well as in submission of bids, 
thus giving great n for suspicion 
and distrust which might have been avoided. 


The directors cannot but advise and urge 
that greater care and precision be exercised by 
all members iu soliciting and using estimates 
and in making bids, to the end that better 
business habits miy prevail and that there 
may be greater freedom from suspicion among 
those who receive or give estimates. 

Issued by order of the directors. 


Centralizing Building Interests. 


In order to be of practical value to 
members, a builders’ exchange must be 
able to confer, through its existence, evi- 
dent and specific benefits that cannot 
otherwise be obtained ; or, at least, best 
obtained through its influence. One of 
the most important advantages within 
the functions of an exchange is that of 
centralizing the building interests into 
some particular and recognized locality, 
and if the exchange is not able to own its 
home, it should be located in some build- 
ing in which the members could have 
their offices. The advantage of having 
builders grouped together in close prox- 
imity to the exchange should not be 
ignored. Builders have been too lon 
contented to conduct their affairs wit 
comparatively no business system and 
precision, from their homes or from tem- 
porary quarters in some building in the 
course of construction. The centralizing 
of building interests would also materially 
assist at the establisment of value in the 
exchange itself to members, by more 
clearly demonstrating the necessity for a 
'change hour, at which time builders 
could always find each other and could 
always be found by the general public. 
Another aspect of the question is that no 
reputable contractor to-day can afford 
to transact his business in the old-fash- 
ioned slipshod way without office or 
books. e is living in a different time 
and under different conditions than ex- 
isted in the past, and to-day the ques- 
tions of profit, or loss, or opportunity de- 

nd much more than formerly upon the 

usineas end of the business. The effect 
upon those with whom the builder has 
business relations of athoroughly well 
conducted office should be considered, and 
а builder will make more than the cost of 
an office from increased business that 
will come to him as soon as he places its 
transaction upon equal footing with other 
commercial pursuits. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of making an ехспапде practically 
useful to the individual and to the trade 
is the carelessness which members display 
regarding the attendance at regular meet- 
ings. The exchange has large oppor: 
tunities and the builder great needs, but 
neither can be taken advantage of so 
long as it is impossible to obtain action 
upon subjects requiring united effort for 
their accomplishment. Builders should 
be willing to spend some time for the in- 
telligent consideration of questions which 
affect the trade, both for their own wel- 
fare and for that of their neighbor. 


Design for an Iron Roof. 


Our readers will remember that in the 
November issue for last year we presented 
some illustrations of the prize design for 
an iron roof in a competition мо COR. 
ducted under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. This de- 
sign, which was awarded the Grissell 
gold medal, was contributed by Robcrt J. 
Angel, Borough Surveyors office, Town 
Hall, Birkenhead, England. In the pres- 
ent number we give a double-page en- 
graving showing a number of details of 
construction, which, in connection with 
what has already appeared, cannot fail to 
prove interesting and instructive. 
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THE BUILDERS GUIDE.’ 


By I. P. HICKS. 


Points on Estimating. 


O THE CARPENTER and contractor there is 
nothing of more importance than accurate esti- 
mating, for it is one on which success in business 

largely depends. What is it worth? is a question 
very frequently asked the carpenter, and he is ex- 
pected to know at once everything about a building. 
What is it worth to build a house like Mr. Blank's? 
What is it worth to build a porch on my house? 
What is it worth to build a bay window on my house? 
How much more will it cost to put sliding doors 
in my house than folding doors? Similar questions 
by the hundred are daily asked the carpenter, and 
the persons inquiring naturally expect a prompt 
answer and a reliable estimate. The question, What 
is it worth? is often a difficult one to answer, and 


when applied to a hundred different things it is no 


wonder the carpenter finds himself beset with diffi- 
culties. That thousands of mechanics have long felt 
the need of some reliable and practical method of 


— 


Fig. 1.—Lineal Foot. 9 square feet = 1 square yard 


SQUARE MEASURE. 


This is used in measuring surfaces or things 
whose length and breadth are considered without re- 
gard to hight or depth, as sheathing, flooring, plas- 
tering, &c. Fig. 2 shows a square foot. In the 
measurement of lumber, square measure is frequently 
termed board measure, and when used as board 
measure the thickness is considered as one inch. A 
square is a figure which has four equal sides, and all 
its angles right angles, as shown in Fig. 2. Hence a 
square inch is a square the sides of which are each 
a lineal inch in length. А square foot is a square the 
sides of which are each a lineal foot in length, as rep- 
resented in the diagram. A square yard is a square 
the sides of which are each a lineal yard in length 
and contains о square feet, as shown in Fig. 3. Square 
measure is so called because its measuring unit is a 
square. The standard of square measure is derived 
from the standard linear measure. Hence 2 unit of 
square measure is a square the sides of which are re- 


Fig. 2. — А Square Foot. Fig. 3.—A Square Yacd. 


Fig. 4.—A Cubic Foot. 


Fig. 5.—Floor Pians of a One Story Cotta ге, 
Showiog Walls and Partitions. 


The Builders’ Guide, —Díagrams illustrating Measures. 


estimating material and labor required in building 
there can be no doubt. 

To make an estimate for a building always re- 
quires a careful consideration of the plans and speci- 
fications, as well as a considerable amount of figur- 
ing. Practical experience and personal familiarity 
with every item that enters into the construction of a 
building is what every man needs in order to become 
a good estimator; yet this is no reason why he can- 
not learn or profit from the experience of others. In 
this hustling, bustling age of the world the easiest, 
quickest and surest way of estimating is needed. 
Such a method can only be acquired by close atten- 
tion to business, adopting means and methods which 
will be a safeguard against mistakes and by learning 
to estimate actual quantities. Before proceeding 
further with this subject it will be well to explain 
some of the principal terms used in measuring dis- 
tances, surfaces and solids. 


LINEAR MEASURE. 

This is used in measuring distances where length 
only is considered — without regard to breadth or 
depth. It is frequently called lineal measure, mean- 
ing measured in a line without regard to breadth or 
depth. It is sometimes called line measure. Fig. 1 
shows a lineal foot, drawn to a scale of r inch to the 
foot, the three figures following being to other scales. 


* Copyrighted, 1891, by I. P. Hicks. 
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spectively equal in length to the linear unit of the 
same name. 
CUBIC MEASURE. 


This is used in measuring solid bodies or things 
which have length, breadth and thickness, such as 
stone masonry, the capacity of bins, boxes, rooms, 
&c. Acube is a solid body bounded by six equal 
sides. It is often called a hexahedron. Hence, a cubic 
inch is a cube each of the sides of which is a square 
inch. A cubic foot is a cube with each of its sides a 
square foot, as shown in Fig. 4. 

Cubic measure is so called because its measuring 
unit is a cube. The standard of cubic measure is de- 
rived from the standard linear measure. А unit of 
cubic measure therefore is a cube whose sides are 
respectively equal in length to the linear unit of the 
same name. 


ITEMS AND QUANTITIES. 


Having explained the terms used in the measure- 
ment of material the next step will be to consider the 
method of estimating the same. Їп estimating the 
lumber required for a building there are many parts 
for which the amounts required may be listed in a 
convenient form of table. For example, if we know 
the amount of material of one kind required for one 
window frame, we can multiply this amount by the 
number of frames, and obtain the total amount at 
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once of this kind of material required for frames, and 
so on with various other parts. Much time will be 
saved by having a list of this kind, and it will aid 
very much to insure correctness in estimating. Fol- 
lowing is a list of items giving the amount of lum- 
ber required for various parts of buildings arranged 
for concise and ready reference: 


LIST OF ITEMS AND QUANTITIES REQUIRED. 


Feet 
Jamb casings for windows, 26-inch finish........ 10 
Jamb casings for windows, 114-inch finish........ 12 
Jamb casings for doors, %-inch finish............ 10 
Jamb casings for doors, 14-inch finish............ 12 
Jamb casings for doors, 14-inch finish............ 15 
Jamb casings for doors, 2 -inch finish..... ...... 20 
Outside casings for windows, 26-inch finish...... 8 
Outside casings for windows, 114-inch finish...... 10 
Outside casings for doors, %-inch finish.......... 10 
Outside casings for doors, 1½- inch finish.......... 12 
Inside window casings. lineal measure.... . .... 20 
Inside door casings, one side lineal measure....... 16 to 18 
Inside door casings, two sides lineal measure......32 to 86 
Band molding window frames 16 
Band molding door frames, one side. 16 to 18 
Band molding door frames, two sides............. 32 to 86 
Molding outside caps of frames....... ........... 4 
Sills for windows, per frame, lineal measure...... 814 
Sills for doors, per frame, lineal measure 4 
Window stops, per Їташе..........................12 to 16 
Parting stops, per Їїгаше.......................... 19 to 16 
Door stops, per fran. 16 to 18 
Porch columns, board measure.......... ...... .24 to 80 
Brackets, board measure. 4to 6 
Horses and treads for stairs, 1 - inch finish....... 90 to 110 
For risers and finish about stairs, %-inch finish ...80 to 60 
Shelving for pan tries .ꝑ 50 to 100 
Shelving common closetkekkk. . . 4 to 8 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR ESTIMATING. 


To 8inch flooring add one-third for the matching. 
To 4inch flooring add one-fourth for the matching. 
To 6 inch flooring add one-fifth for the matching. 
To 4inch ceiling add one-third for the matching. 
To 6 inch ceiling add one-fifth for the matching. 
To 8 inch shiplap add one-sixth for the matching. 
To 10 inch shiplap add one-eighth for the matching. 
To 12 inch shiplap add one-tenth for the matching. 


ESTIMATING SIDING. 


To 6-inch beveled siding add one-sixth for the lap 
and make no deductions for openings, for in general 
the waste in cutting will equal the amount gained 
by openings. 

ESTIMATING SHEATHING. 


In estimating sheathing for shingle roofs make no , 


allowance for spreading the boards. Calculate the 
same as for close sheathing a roof, for what is gained 
in spreading the boards is generally lost in the cut- 
ting. The boards should never be placed more than 
2 inches apart for a good roof. Sheathing for gut- 
ters on roofs having box cornices is an item often for- 
gotten. These gutters are variously formed, but 
usually consist of four pieces of slieathing, forming a 
bottom, two sides and a fillet next to the crown mold- 
ing. The combined width of these pieces is from 1 
to 2 feet. Hence the amount of lumber required for 
gutters may be found by multiplying the length of 
the gutters by the combined width of the pieces 
which form it. 

For example, suppose the length of gutters on a 
building is 42 feet, and to form the bottom sides and 
fillet requires a board equal to 1% feet wide, how 
much lumber will be required? Operation: 42 x 14 
= 63 feet. 

The sheathing for gutters often amounts to sev- 
eral hundred feet on large jobs, and is a matter wor- 
thy of attention. Sheathing is one of the items of 
which carpenters usually fall short. The reason is 
obvious, it being one of the cheapest kinds of 
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material. It is used for many purposes for which the 
carpenter does not count. Wherever a board is 
wanted for one purpose or another, a sheathing board 
is taken, provided it will answer, while several hun- 
dred feet are usually employed in building scaffolds. 
А large portion of this is wasted by being nailed, 
sawed and split, It is safe to say that in estimating 
sheathing one-fifth should be added to the,net 
estimate. 
ESTIMATING SHINGLES. 


In estimating shingles allow nine to the square 
foot when laid 4% inches to the weather, and eight 
to the square foot when laid 5 inches to the weather. 
Common shingles are estimated to average 4 inches 
wide, and 250 are put up in a bunch, there being four 
bunches to the thousand. 

Dimension shingles are usually 5 or 6 inches wide, 
150 to т8о being put in a bunch, and four bunches 
counted 1000. In reality there are not 1000 shingles, 
but being wider than the average of common shingles 
they are counted the same. There is more waste in 
laying dimension shingles than the common ones. 
One-eighth should be allowed for waste in laying di- 
mension shingles. 


ESTIMATING STUDDING. 


To estimate studding for the outside walls and par- 
titions in houses, estimate them 12 inches from 
centers, then when they are set the usual distance, 16 
inches from centers, there will be enough for all 
necessary doubling around doors, windows and cor- 
ners. I prefer this rule for the following reasons: т. 
Because it is easier to count the studding 12 inches 
from centers than 16, as the number of feet in length 
of an outside wall or a partition gives the number of 
studding, and is seen at once. 2. Mistakes are less 
liable than in estimating 16 inches from centers, and 
adding for double studding, as in adding for double 
studding more than one-half the places requiring 
double studding will be overlooked. This rule is 
not intended to make up for things left out, but 
is only for making up the number of double stud- 
ding required around doors, windows and corners. 
Plates and other. places requiring studding must be 
estimated separately. Studding is another item of 
which carpenters usually fall short, for the simple 
reason that many are used in places that were over- 
looked in the carpenter's estimate. To prove beyond 
a doubt that the method of estimating r2 inches from 
centers can be relied upon, we will give a plan, Fig. 5, 
of the outside walls and partitions of a one-story 
cottage, and a practical example illustrating the 
method of estimating. 

Referring to the plan, it will be observed that the 
size is 24 x 32 feet, and that the length of each par- 
tition is given. We will suppose it to be a 10-foot 
story. Now, by the plan it is necessary only to add 
the length of the outside walls and the partitions to- 
gether, and to obtain the number of studding re- 
quired. The operation is as follows: 


Feet. 

Two outside walls, 82 feet еөасһ.......................... 64 
Two outside walls, 24 feet each... hh 48 
One inside partition . q . 32 
One inside partitioůn q 14 
Three inside partitions, 10 feet each .. ..... ........... 80 
One inside partitioͤnnn 3 S -4 
M...... 8 192 


(To be continued.) 
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PREVAILING METHODS OF BUILDERS. 


presented from time to time in these 
columns the results of statistics 
gathered by the secretary of the National 
Association of Builders in relation to the 
conditions existing among builders and 
their workmen in various parts of the 
country as regards business relationships 
between themselves and between each 
other. Various issues of Carpentry and 
Building have contained the result of 
inquiry as to the manner of working, 
whether by the day or by the hour, the 
wages paid, amount paid per hour for 
overwork, number of apprentices prevail- 
ing per employer in different parts of the 
country in the separate trades, the ef- 
fect upon labor of the agitation for a 
general strike among workmen in the 
building trades on May 1, 1891, and other 
subjects of similar nature. While the 
same general forms of conducting the 
building business have been found to ex- 
ist шоно the cotntry, certain details 
are much more prominent in some loca- 
tions than in others. For instance, in the 
city of Washington, D. C,, there are 
general and sub-contractors, business be- 
ing carried on by means of both, but the 
eneral contractor is the only person who 
eals with the sub-contractor; while in 
Chicago the sub-contractor deals directly 
with the owner through his agent, the 
architect. 


р = the past year there have been 


EXAMPLES. 


Taking ten of the largest contracts 
executed during the past year in ten of the 
prominent cities of the country, with the 
exception of New York апа Chicago, as 
examples from which to draw a con- 
clusion as tothe methods which prevail 
in the large business ceuters, it appears 
that 51 pa cent. of the contracts were’ 
executed under the standard form ap- 
provo by the National Association of 

uilders and American Institute of 
Architects; 90 per cent. of the principal 
contractors were members of builders’ 
exchanges; 86 per cent. of the contracts 
were let to members of exchanges; 48 per 
cent. of the contracts were let under a 
system of direct contracting, and 52 per 
cent. under the general contract system; 
in 17 per cent. of the contracts bids were 
solicited by the architect for the entire 
contract under one bid, and at the same 
time for each branch of the work separ- 
ately; іп 12 per cent. of the cases cited 
principal contractors were compelled to 
assume sub-contracts not included in 
their original estimates, sub-contracts 
being so placed by the architect. In a 
very few instances the principal contrac- 
tor has been allowed a percentage on the 
amount of sub-contracts placed with him 
by the architect, and then not more than 
5 рег cent. The ten cities from which 
this average is drawn are: Providence, 
Buffalo, ashington, Cleveland. Pitts- 
burgh, Grand Rapids, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Boston. 


PROVIDENCE, В. I. 


In Providence until very recently the 
uniform contract has not been used ex- 
cept in occasional instances, the members 
of the exchange having used a form pre- 
pared by the exchange itself, but the 
standard form has been adopted and will 
hereafter be used exclusively. It has 
heretofore been the custom of architects 
in Providence to solicit bids both as gen- 
eral and direct estimates and make up 
the award according to the combination 
which will produce the building for the 
smallest sum, placing what are commonly 
sub-bids with either the mason or carpen- 
ter contractor, if the lowest total fi 
N from a combination of direct 
bids. The Builders' and Traders Ex- 
change is at present at work endeavoring 
to establish a code of practice, based on 
the ‘‘ code” adopted at the last con- 
танов by the National Association of 


нн Google 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


In Buffalo, out of the ten contracts given 
as examples and which amounted to con- 
siderably over $2,000,000, four were exe- 
cuted under the uniform contract. Nine 
of the principal contractors were mem- 
bers of the Buffalo exchange and the 
tenth was a member of the Cleveland 
association. The contracts were let in a 
mapi of cases entirely to one man 
under general contract, and with one or 
two exceptions the sub-contracts were let 
to members of the exchange. In three 
out of the ten contracts the principal con- 
tractor was required to assume certain 
sub-contracts not included in his original 
estimate and one of these three was 
allowed 5 per cent. on sub-contracts so 
assumed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The methods by which the building busi- 
ness is conducted seem to be more uniform 
in Washington than any other city in the 
country. The general contract system 
prevails in all work of any magnitude, 
and it is the general rule that all impor- 
tant contracts are let to members of the 
builders’ exchange. Of the ten contracts 
cited four were executed under the uni- 
form contract, which is gradually coming 
into general use; the entire ten contracts 
were let to members of the exchange, 
and with the exception of brick work in 
two cases the sub-contracts were also 
given to members of the exchange; bids 
1n each case were solicited by the archi- 
tect for the entire contract, and in no case 
would contractors comply with & request 
for a bid on the entire job and portions 
thereof at the same time. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


In Cleveland the prevailing method of 
letting contracts is similar to that which 
obtains in Providence. Separate con- 
tracts are solicited by the architect and 
then combined and placed by him under 
some one contractor, generally the mason 
or carpenter, who receives no return for 
work thus under his control, and for 
which he is in a measure responsible. 

Of the ten contracts given from Cleve- 
land, and which represent an expenditure 
of over $4,000,000, eight were let to mem- 
bers of the exchange, in each of which 
cases the sub-contract work was also done 
by exchange members. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The general contract system obtains 
almost universally in Pittsburgh. In let- 
ting contracts for some of the large build- 
ings, heating and elevator contracts are 
reserved, but in case they are assumed by 
the general contractor he is allowed a 
percentage—usually 10 per cent. of the 
amount. 


The ten most important contracts which 


have been given as examples were all 
conducted under the uniform contract 
and were all executed, both as to general 
and sub-contrators, by members of the 
builders’ exchange except in the case of 
one general contractor who was a mem- 
ber of the Master Builders’ Association, 
which is largely composed of builders who 
are alsointhe exchange. All of the con- 
tracts were solicited by the architect un- 
der the general contracting form, in one 
contract, and no contractor was required 
to assume any contracts not included in 
his bid without being allowed a percent- 
age on the cost. The ка conditions 
are much thesame in both Washington 
and Pittsburgh, and both cities demon- 
strate the value of having one thoroughly 
recognized method, whatever it may be, 
for conducting the business. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


In Grand Rapids eight out of the ten 
contracts mentioned were executed under 
the standard form, and in each case both 
general and sub-contractors were mem- 


bers of the exchange. Four out of the 
ten contracts were solicited by the archi- 
tect under general contracts, and six were 
solicited from each branch direct. It is 
the custom in Grand Rapids to include 
in the mason's estimate the excavation 

Stone and brick work, stonecuttin and 
plastering ; in the carpenter's bid the 
roofing, punte: plumbing, galvanized- 
iron work and heating. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


In Louisville the uniform contract has 
not been taken up to'any ies extent, and 
in none of the ten examples given was it 

In seven out of the ten cases cited 
the work was done by general contractors 
who were members of the exchange, and 
in nine cases the sub-contracts were given 
tomembers. Bids were solicited by the 
architect equally between the general and 
direct system of contracting, but in no 
case were bids solicited for total and sep- 
arate bids at the same time. 


ST. LOUIS8, MO. 


In St. Louis general contracting pre- 
vails and the uniform contract is used in 
the majority of cases. Out of the cases 
cited two were executed under special 
forms of contract and the rest under the 
standard form. Both general and sub- 
contractors were members of the Me- 
chanics’ Exchange in each case and bids 
were solicited by the architect for the 
entire work under one contract. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


In Kansas City the uniform contract 
was used in three of theten jobs given as 
examples. The general contractors in 
each case and the sub-contractors in six 
cases were members of the Builders’ and 
Traders' Exchange; seven of the contracta 
were let under one estimate, and three 
were let to separate contractors bidding 
*direct." In one casethe architect re- 
quired bids for the entire job and for por- 
tions thereof at the same time, and in one 
case the contractor was compelled to as- 
sume a sub-contract not included in his 
estimate, without being allowed any pay- 
ment therefor. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


In Boston seven out of ten contracts 
are executed under the standard form, 
and the ten most important contracts un- 
dertaken in the city during the past year 
have been let to both general and sub- 
contractors who are members of the Mas- 
ter Buildere' Association. Eight out of 
ten contracts are solicited by the archi- 
tect as direct estimates, and then placed 
with either the mason or carpenter con- 
tractor, who is seldom allowed any per- 
centage for work so placed under his 
charge. 

OTHER CITIES. 


In Chicago the direct gystem of con- 
tracting prevails almost exclusively, and 
contracts for all branches of work are 
made separately with the owner through 
his agent, the architect. In other of the 
larger centers, like New York City and 
Philadelphia, there is no thoroughly 
recognized practice that governs the sub- 
mission of bids, but the general charac- 
teristics are the same as those shown in 
the foregoing. The necessity for a uni- 
form code of practice is plainly apparent, 
and although long habit has seemed to 
make prevailing customs in different 1о- 
calities seem to be the best to the builders 
of those localities, there is no doubt but 
that the business would be greatly bene- 
fited as a whole if some universal system 
were in vogue. The code of practice” 
adopted by the National Association of 
Builders presents a foundation upon 
which to work, and through the associa- 
tion the means are provided for Бнр 
а system that в in the end place - 
ing where banking is to-day. 
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BUILDINGS OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


HE ILLUSTRATIONS which are 
presented in connection herewith 
show the principal buildings of the 

World's Columbian ition, to be held 

in Chicago in 1893. he first to which 

3 of the reader is invited is 
0 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


which is shown in front elevation in Fig. 
lof the engravings. This structure is 
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of the four pavilions, corresponding in 
hight with the rp mur uped about, 

which are 65 feet high. e second stage 
is of the same hight PE is a continuation 
of the central rotunda, which is 175 feet 
square. The third stage is the base of 
the great dome, 40 feet high and octagonal 
in form, the dome itself being richly orna- 
mented with heavily molded ribs and 
sculptured els and having a large glass 
skylight. he interior will be decorated 
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naves there is to be an elevated traveling 
crane, running from end to end of the 
building. These will be useful in moving 
machinery, and when the exposition opens 
platforms will be placed on them, an 
visitors will view from these the entire 
exhibition, at a great эро тан ramping: 
Shafting for power will 

the same posts which support these Basel 
ing bridges. Steam power will be used 
throughout this main building, and this 
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The World's Columbian Exposition.— Fig. 1.—Administration Building. 


built of material to last but two years, 
and will cost оо, 000. It will occupy the 
most comman aing porion on the exposi 
tion grounds. e building consists of 
four pavilions, 84 feet square, one at each 
of the four angles of the square of the 
pian: i and connected by a great central 

ane 120 feet in Aan and 260 Ee 

In the center of each айн ш 

ы 93 feet wide, within ich is ч 
grand entrance to the building. The first 
story is in the Doric order, of heavy pro- 
portions. The second story, with its lofty 
colonnade, is in the Ionic order. Exter- 
nally the design is divided into three 
principal stages. The first ol consists 
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with carvings, sculptures and immense 
paintings. 
MACHINERY HALL, 

which is represented in Fig. 2, measures 
850 x 500 feet. It is spanned by three 
arched trusses, and the interior will pre- 
sent the a ce of threerailroad train 
houses, side by side, surrounded on all the 
four sides by a 50-foot gallery. The 
trusses are to be built separately, and so 
that they can be taken down an sold for 
use as railroad train houses, and it is 
hoped to have iron trusses instead 85 
cheaper onea which ma ау, however 
necessary. Їп each of these three fone 


* 


steam will be supplied from a main power 
house adjoining the south side of the 
building. The exterior toward the stock 
exhibit and the railroad is to be of the 
pane description. On the two sides 

i DE the d court, the exterior 
will, however, be rich and ‘palatial. All 
the buildings on this grand plaza are de- 
signed with a view to making an effective 
background for displays of. every kind 
and are enriched with colonnades an 
other architectural features. 

The design follows classical models 
throughout, the detail being borrowed 
from the Renaissance of Seville and other 
Spanish towns as being appropriate to_a 
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Columbian celebration. As in all the other 
buildings on the court, an arcade on the 
first story permits around the 
building under cover ; and, as in all the 
other buildings, the fronts will be formed 
of ''staff," colored to an ivory tone. 
The ceilings of the porticoes will be 
арын with strong color. А colon- 
nade with a café at either end forms the 
connecting link between Machinery and 
Agricultural halls, and in the center of 
this colonnade is an archway leading to 
the exhibits. 
The machine 


annex will be placed in 
the rear of the Buil 


dministration ding. 
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crossing the building at each bay, with a 
motor at each shaft. The electrical 
power will be used in the annex and the 
steam power in the main Machinery 
эшш 

Attached to this great annex will be the 
power house, convenient to the tracks for 
coal supply, &c., containing an immense 
display of boilers, while in the adjoining 
portion of the annex building will be es- 
tablished the enormous plant of engines 
and dynamos. This will probably be the 
largest and most interesting display of 
electrical power ever made. It is poe: 
ble that gas will be used instead of coal 
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flights of which are 12 feet wide each. 
* Columbia avenue," 50 feet wide, ex- 
tends (TORRE the mammoth building 
longitudinally and an avenue of like 
width crosses it at right angles at the 
center. The main roof is of iron and glass 
and arches an area 385 x 1400 feet, and 
has its ridge 150 feet from the ground. 
The building, including its galleries, has 
about 40 acres of floor space. 

The Liberal Arts Building is in the 
Corinthian style of architecture, and in 
point of being severely classic excels 
nearly all the other edifices. The long 
array of columns and arches which its 
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Fig. 2.—Machinery Hall. 
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Fig. 3.—Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 


It will be entered by tunnels or subways, 
as well as by bridges, from Machinery 
Hall and the buildings for Administra- 
tion, Mines and Transportation. It is to 
be a very large but very simple building. 
While in the main Machinery Building а 
railroad train house is the type, in the 
annex a mill or foundry be con- 
sidered the model for construction. It is 
all to be built of wood in the most simple 
and economical manner. The building 
will have a nave 100 feet wide, with a 50- 
foot wide leanto in one story on the in- 
side and a 50-foot wide leanto on the out- 
side. Within the inner circle will be a 
park in which visitors may rest. The 
power will be transmitted by shafting 
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The World’s Columbian Exposition. 


for fuel beneath the boilers, and in that 

case a building will be prepared for mak- 

ing this gas. 

THE MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS 
BUILDING, 


which is illustrated in Fig. 3, measures 
1687 x 787 feet and covers nearly 31 acres, 
being the largest exposition building 
ever constructed. Within the buildin 
a gallery 50 feet wide extends around 

four sides, and projecting from this are 
86 smaller galleries, 12 feet wide, from 
which visitors may survey the vast array 
of exhibits and the busy scene below. 
The galleries are approached upon the 
main floor by 30 great staircases, the 


{аай present is relieved from monotony 
y very elaborate ornamentation. In this 
ornamentation female figures, symbolical 
of the various arts and sciences, play a 
conspicuous and very attractive part. 
The exterior of the рашаан is covered 
with *' staff," which is treated to represent 
marble. The huge fluted columns and the 
immense arches are appaiently of this 
beautiful material. 

There are four great entrances, one in 
the center of each façade. These are de- 
signed in the manner of triumphal arches, 
the central archway of each being 40 feet 
wide and 80 feet high. Surmounting 
these portals is the great attic story, orna- 
mented with sculptured eagles 18 feet 
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high, and on each side above the side 
arches are great panels with inscriptions, 
and the spandrils are filled with sculptured 
figures in bas-relief. At each corner of 
the main building are pavilions forming 
great arched entrances, which are de- 
ore in harmony with the great portals. 

e interiors of these pavilions are richly 
decorated with sculpture and rural paint- 
ings. The long facades of the great hall 
surrounding the buildings are composed 
of a series of arches filled with immense 
glass windows. The lower portion of 
these arches up to the level of the gallery 
floor and 25 feet in depth is open to the 
outside, thus forming a covered loggia, 
which forms an open promenade for the 
public. 


FISH AND FISHERIES BUILDING. 


In Fig. 4of the engravings is shown 
the central portion of the Fisheries Build- 
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ing. Excluded from the view are two 
smaller polygonal buildings, connected 
with the main building on either end by 
arcades. The extreme length of the 
building over all is 1100 feet, and the 
width 200 feet. The building is subdi- 
vided into three parts to conform to the 


8 of the site. In the central portion 
II be the general fisheries exhibit. In 
will be the 


one of the ep aem buildin 
angling exhibit, and in the other the 
aquaria. The exterior of the building is 
Spanish-Romanesque and will contrast 
agreeably in appearance with the classic 
style of all the other buildings. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 


Fig. 5, is 800 x 500 feet in size and severely 
classic in style. It is almost surrounded 
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are its fine pavilions, one at each corner 
and one in the center. The corner pavil- 
ions are 64 х 48 feet. The grand entrance 
is on the north. It is 60 feet wide, leading 
into a vestibule 80 feet deep and 60 feet 
wide. At the entrance are Corinthian 
columns, 5 feet in diameter and 40 feet 
high. Beyond these massive columns is 
the rotunda, 100 feet in diameter, sur- 
mounted by a glass dome 130 feet high. 
There are eight minor entrances, 20 feet 
wide. The roof will be principally of 
glass. 
ILLINOIS STATE BUILDING. 


The Illinois Building at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, represented in 
Fig. 0,is by far the most pretentious of 
those erected by the several States of the 


Union. Being in a sense the host of the 
exposition, it was deemed not only proper 
but requisite that Illinois should make 
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Fig. 5.—Agricultural Building. 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 


such appropriation and provide such a 
building as would enable her to perform 
creditably the duties of that office. The 
State appropriated $800,000 

The building in the main is 160 feet 
wide by 450 feet long. Оп the north 
Memorial Hall forms a wing 50 x 75 feet, 
and on the south another wing, 75 x 123 
feet and three stories high, accommodates 
the executive offices, and in the third 
story two public halls. The side walls are 
47 feet high, while the south wing is 72 
feet and the ends 54 feet. Surmounting 
the building at the center a fine dome, 72 
feet in diameter, rises to a hight of 235 
feet. The building is constructed almost 
wholly of Illinois material—wood, stone, 
brick and steel—and is covered with 
“staff” artistically treated. The grand 
entrance faces the waterway to the south, 
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while at the wast and north ends? аге 
others scarcely less imposing. In froh of of 
the entrances are beautiful terraces with 
balustrades, statues, fountains, flowers, 
and stone steps leading down to the road- 
ways and lagoon landings 
he poet ans Be is embellished with fine 
lichted, 1 and statuary. It is thoroughly 
Ши 1, from the side windows, 
ich are placed about 14 feet above the 
floor to rs cases to be placed against 
the walls; 2, with skylights placed in the 
flat roof ofthe side aisle, and 8, with con- 
tinuous skyligbts on theridge ofa pitched 
roof or nave. Ventilation is provided for 
through windows placed a story above 
the flat aisle roof and the foot of the 
sloping roof over the nave. The interior 
of the structure is appropriately and 
beautifully ornamented. 
Memorial Hall, which is fire proof, 
has a gallery encircling it, and cóntains a 
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largo and interesting collection of relics 
trophies of the war and other periods, 
all owned by the State. 

One feature of the Illinois Building 
which is sure to attract much attention 
consists of five model common school 
rooms, of high grade, fully equipped and 
furnished under the direction of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Here may be seen an illustration of the 
methods and results of educational work. 

The Illinois Building was designed by 
W. W. Boyington & Co. of Chicago, and 
cost $250,000. 


MINES AND MINING BUILDING. 


The style of architecture of the Mines 
Building, Fig. 7, is classic, and its dimen- 
sions are 700 x 350 feet. The hight to the 
main cornice is 65 feet. There is an en- 
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trance on each side of the building, the 
an entrances being at the north and 

uth end. These are 110 feet high and 
82 feet wide, each opening into a vestibule 
88 feet high and elaborately decorated. 
At each corner of the building there is a 
pavilion, 68 feet square and 90 feet high, 
surmounted by а dome. А balcony 60 


feet wide and 25 feet high encircles the 
pr ana leading to it are eight stair- 
he roof is of glass, 100 feet from 


ways. 
the floor. 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING 


The exterior walls of this building are 
composed of a continuous Corinthian or- 
der of pilasters, 8 feet 6 inches wide and 
42 feet high, supporting a full entabla- 
ture, and resting upon a stylobate 8 feet 
6 inches. The total hight of the walls 
from the grade outside is 68 feet 6 inches. 

The north pavilion is placed between 
the two great semicircular projections of 
the buil ing ; it is flanked by two towers 
195 feet high. 

The east and west central pavilions are 


Fig. 6.—Illinois State Building. 


The exterior of this building, like that 
of all the others, will be made оѓ “ staff," 
similar to that used in facing the recent 
Paris Eposition buildings. The cost of 
the Mines Building is $260,000. 


THE ELECTRICAL BUILDING, 


shown in Fig. 8, is 345 feet wide and 700 
feet long, the major axis running north 
and south. 

The general scheme of the plan is based 
upon à longitudinal nave 115 feet wide 
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and 114 feet high, crossed in the middle 
by a transept of the same width and hight. 
The nave and the transept have a pitched 
roof, with a range of skylights at the bot- 
tom of the pitch and clere-story windows. 
The rest of the building is covered with a 
flat roof, averaging 62 feet in hight, and 
provided with skylights. 

The second story is composed of a series 
of galleries connected across the nave by 
two bridges, with access by four grand 
staircases. The area of the galleries in 
the second story is 118,546 square feet, or 
2.7 acres, 
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composed of two towers 168 feet high. In 
front of these two pavilionsthere is a great 
portico composed of the Corinthian order, 
with full columns. 

The south pavilion is a niche 78 feet in 
diameter and 103 feet high. In the center 
of this niche, upon а lofty pedestal, is а 
colossal statue of Franklin. 

At each of the four corners of the build- 
ing there is a pavilion. above which rises 
a light open spire or tower, 169 feet high. 
Intermediate between these corner pavil- 
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Tig. 7.—Mines and Mining Building. 
The World's Columbian Exposition. 


ions and the central pavilions on the east 
and west sides there is a subordinate pa- 
vilion bearing alow square dome upon an 
open lantern. There are thus ten spires 
and four domes. 

The appearance of the exterior is that 
of marble, but the walls of the hemicycle 
and the various porticos and loggia are 
highly enriched with color, the pilasters 
in these places being decorated with 
scagliola, and the capitals with metallic 
effects in bronze. 

In the desi of this building, it was 
proposed by the architects to so devise its 
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details and pman outlines that they 
might be capable of providing an electric 
illumination by night on a scale hitherto 
unknown, the flag-staffs, the open - 
cos, and the towers, sepe being ar- 
ranged with this in view. The cost is 
$315,000. 


THE DAIRY BUILDING. 


The Dairy Building stands near the lake 
shore in the southeastern part of the 
park, and close by the general live stock 
exhibit. It covers approximately half an 
acre, measuring 65 х 200 feet; is two 
stories high, and cost $30,000. In design 
it is of quiet exterior, as may be seen from 
an inspectlon of Fig. 9. On the first floor, 
besides office headquarters, there is in 
front alarge open space devoted to ex- 
hibits of butter, and further back an 
operating room, 25 x 100 feet, in which 
the model dairy will be conducted. On 
two sides of this room are amphitheatre 
seats capable of accommodating 400 
spectators. Under these seats are re- 
frigerators and cold storage rooms for the 
care of the dairy products. The oper- 
ating room, which extends to the roof, 
has on three sides a gallery where the 
cheese exhibits will be placed. The rest 
of the second story is devoted to a café, 
which opens on a balcony overlooking 
the lake. 


THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


Immediately south of the entrance to 
Jackson Park, from the Midway Plais- 
ance, and facing east on the lagoon, is the 
Horticultural Building shown in Fig. 10. 
In front is a flower terrace for outside ex- 
hibits, including tanks for Nymphzea and 
the Victoria Regia. The front of the ter- 
race, with its low parapet between large 
vases, borders the water, and at its center 
forms a boat landing. 

The building is 1000 feet long, with an 
extreme width of 250 feet. The plan isa 
central pavilion, with two end L 
each connected with the central one by 
front and rear curtains, forming two in- 


terior courts, each 88 x 270 feet. These 
courts are beautifully decorated in color 
and planted with ornamental shrubs and 
flowers. The center pavilion is roofed by 
a crystal dome 187 feet in diameter and 
113 feet high, under which are exhibited 
the tallest palms, bamboos and tree ferns 
that can be косо, There are galleries 
in each of the pavilions. The galleries of 
the end pavilions are designed for cafés. 
In this building are exhibited all the 
varieties of flowers, plants, vines, seeds, 
horticultural implements, &c. Those ex- 
hibits requiring sunshine and light are 
Original from 
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shown in the rear curtains, where the 


roof is entirely of glass and not too far re- 
moved from the plants. The front cur- 
tains and under the galleries are de- 


space 

signed for exhibits that require only the 
ordinary amount of light. Provision is 
made to heat such 8 as require it. 

The exterior of the buildi is in 
** staff,” tinted in a soft warm „color 
being reserved for the interior and the 
keen $ 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING 


a room 80 x 200 feet, the retrospective 
exhibit will be arranged, while a like 
space at the other end of the building 
will be devoted to reforms and charities. 
On either side of the entrance space is 


reserved for a model kindergarden and a 
model hospital. A bureau of informa- 
tion, library and a record room are to the 
right of the main entrance. Wide colon- 
nades extend around the sk Bent on the 
second floor, which gives lig 
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willbe very large. The roof is in three 
divisions; the middle one rising much 
higher than the others, and its walls are 
porera to form an arcaded clere-story. 

e cupola, placed exactly at the center 
of the building and rising 165 feet above 
the ground, is reached by eight elevators. 
These elevators will of themselves natur- 
ally form a part of the transportation ex- 
hibit, and as they will also carry passen- 
gers to galleries at various stages of 
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The cost of the building is about 
$300,000. 


THE WOMAN'S BUILDING, 


which is represented in Fig. 11, measures 
200 x 400 feet, and its estimated cost is 

.000. The style of this architecture 
is classic, with end and center pavilions. 
The corner and center pavilions are con- 
nected in the first story by an open arcade 
surmounted by classic vases. The first 
story is Doric and the second Ionic. The 
center pavilion contains the main en- 
trance of the building. "This is treated 
with a triple open archway of the story 
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above, with a row of free standing Co- 
rinthian columns. The main cornice is 
an elaborate decorated frieze, ruuning 
the entire length of the building. The 
whole is covered with a low Italian roof. 
From the main entrance of the building 
the visitor enters the main gallery, 60 x 
240 feet. To the extreme left of this, in 
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Fig. 8.— Electrical Building 


rooms below. The front and back suites 
of rooms are reserved for committees and 
parlor gatherings. In the extreme left of 
the building is а club room for exhibit- 
ors, and opposite this is an assembly room 
80 x 120 feet. There are also rooms for 
kitchen demonstrations and for officers' 
headquarters. 


THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 


The main building of the transportation 
exhibit, Fig. 12, measures 960 feet front 
by 256 feet deep; from this will extend 
westward to Stoney Island avenue a tri- 
angular annex covering about nine acres 
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Fig. 9.—Dairy Building. 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 


and consisting of one-story buildings 64 
feet wide, set side by side. As there will 
be a railway track every 16 feet and as all 
these tracks will run east and west, these 


‘annex buildings may be used to exhibit 


an entire freight or passenger train 
coupled up with its engine. It is likely 
that the display of locomotive engines 
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hight, a fine view of the interior of the 
building may easily be obtained. The 
main galleries of this building, because 
of the abundant placing of passenger 
elevators, will prove quite accessible to 
visitors. 

The exhibits to be placed in the build- 
ing will naturally include тещ of 
whatsoever name or sort devo to pur- 
poses of transportation, and will range 

rom a baby carriage to a mogul engine. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


Delightfully located near the lake 
shore, south of the main lagoon and of 
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the area reserved for the foreign nations 
and the several States, and eust of the 
Woman's Building and of Midway Plais- 
ance, is the Government Exhibit Build- 
ing, shown in Fig. 13. The buildings of 
England, Germany and Mexico are near 
by to the northward. The Government 
Building was designed by Architect 
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Windrim, now succeeded by W. J. Ed- 
brooke. itis classic in эло 1 and bears а 
strong resemblance to the National Mu- 
seum and other Government buildings at 
Washington. It covers an area of 350 x 
420 feet, is constructed of iron, brick and 
glass, and cost $400,000. Its leading ar- 
chitectural feature is a central octagonal 
dome 120 feet in diameter and 150 feet 
high, the floor of which will be kept free 
from exhibits. The building fronts to the 
west, and connects on the north, by a 
bridge over the lagoon, with the building 
of the Fisheries exhibit. 


THE FORESTRY BUILDING. 


The Forestry building is in appearance 
the most unique of all the exposition 
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manner as is the rest of the building. 
The main entrances are elaborately 
finished in different kinds of wood, the 
material and workmanship being con- 
tributed by several prominent lumber 
associations. The roof is thatched with 
tan and other barks. Surmounting the 
cornice of the veranda and extending all 
around the building are numerous flag- 
staffs bearing the colors, coats-of-arms, 
&c., of the nations and States represented 
in the exhibits inside. A TONY of the 
building is presented in Fig. 


The Forestry Building was dead by 
P. B. Atwood, chief designer in the 
exposition's Construction partment, 


and cost about $100, 000. Chief Buchanan, 
of the exposition's Department of Agri- 
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structures. Its dimensions are 200 x 500 
feet. Toaremarkable degree its architect- 
ure is of the rustic order. On all four 
sides of the building is a veranda, sup- 
porting the roof of which is a colonnade 
consisting of a series of columns com- 
ng of three tree trunks, each 25 feet in 
ength. one of them from 16 to 20 inches 

iameter, and the others smaller. АП 
of these trunks are left in their natural 
state, with bark undisturbed. They are 
contributed by the different States and 
Territories of the Union and by foreign 
countries, each furnishing specimens of 
its most characteristic trees. The sides 
of the building are constructed of slabs 
with the bar removed. The window 
frames are treated in the Te rustic 
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Fig. 12.— Transportation Building. 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 


culture, is entitled to the lion's share of 
credit for the existence of this exceedingly 
novel and attractive building and display. 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Grecian Ionic in style, the Fine Arts 
Building is а pure type of the most re- 
fined classic architecture. The Шопан 
is oblong, being 500 x 320 feet, intersecte 
north, east, south and west by a great 
nave and transept 100 feet wide and 70 
feet high, at the intersection of which is 
а dome 60 feet in diameter. The building 
shown in Fig. 15 is 125 feet to the top of 
the dome, which is surmounted by a 
colossal statue of the type of the Тайота 
figure of Winged 19 OtOrS The transept 
bas a clear space through the center of 60 
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feet, g lighted entirely from above. 

On ihe Side are galleries 20 feet wide 
and 24 feet above the floor. The collec- 
tions of sculpture are dis pedis on the 
main floor of the nave and transept, and 
on the walls both of the und floor and 
of the galleries are ample areas for dis- 
playing the paintings and sculptured pan- 
els in relief. The corners made by the 
crossing of the nave and transept are filled 
with small ао galleries. 

Arouud the entire building are galleries 
40 feet wide, forming a continuous prom- 
enade around the classic structure. Be- 
tween the promenade and the naves are 
the smaller rooms devoted to private col- 
lections of paintings and the collections of 
the various artschools. On either side of 
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the main building, and connected with it 
by handsome corridors, are very large an- 
nexes, which are also utilized is various 
art exhibits. 

The main building is entered by four 
great portals, richly ornamented with 
architectural sculpture, and approached 
by broad flights of steps. The walls of 
the loggia of the colonnades are highl 
decorated with mural paintings, illustra 
ing the history and progress of the arts. 
The frieze of the exterior walls and the 
pediments of the principal entrances are 
ornamented with sculptures and portraits 
in bas-relief of the masters of ancient 
art. The general tone or color is light 
gray stone. The construction, although 
of a temporary character, i is necessarily 
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fire proof. The main walls are of solid 
brick, covered with staff, architect- 
urally ornamented, while the roof, floors 
and leries are of iron. All light is 
supplied ones glass skylights in iron 
frames. The building is located in the 
northern portion of the park, with the 
south front facing the lagoon. 


The Kitchen and Its Arrangement. 


A well-arranged, well-lighted and con- 
veniently located kitchen is one of the 
most important rooms in a dwelling 
house, says D. W. King, for upon its con- 
veniences and equipments will depend the 
success of the housekeeping. The aspect 
of the kitchen should, where possible, be 
upon the north, so that it may be shielded 
from the heat of the sun in summer. 
When found necessary to place the 
kitchen where it will be directly exposed 
to the heat of the sun the only recourse is 
to protect it by verandas. The conditions 
of service most desired are that the 
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kitchen should be as near the dining room 
as possible, and that the passage between 
them should never lead past the doors of 
any of the other living rooms. In order 
to exclude odors and the sounds of cookin 
operations, the dinner route should] 
through the pantry, the doors of which 
should be hin with double hinge self- 
closing spring butts, which will allow the 
door to swing either way by simply push- 
ing against it. This arrangement is also 
very convenient when passing with a 
large dish which onpas both hands. 
Since the cooking is the most important 
work to be done in the house, the utensils 
to be used for this purpose must be ar- 
ranged so as to be as near together as pos- 
sible in order that time and energy shall 
not be wasted by moving from the sink, 
range and other fixtures. Consequently 
the kitchen need not be jasper than re- 
quired for comfortable working space. 

_ The first essential fixture is a good cook- 
ing range with water back and a heavy 
copper boiler of not less than 40 gallons 
capacity. In most cases a portable range 
is to be preferred, as it is less expensive 
and is cleaner. The range is best set 
upon a tiled or slate hearth, with ample 
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working space about it, and should be 
fitted with all modern adjuncts. Dish 
washing is the next in importance, and 
the facilities for lightenipg the work 
should be as complete as possible. The 
sink should be of porcelain or soapstone, 
with a ‘‘splashboard” or back of some 
material not less than 12 inches in width, 
with a hardwood draining board at one 
end and a small table at the other on 
which to set the dishes. Arack for hold- 
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Fig. 15.— The Fine Arts Building. 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 


ing cups, saucers, plates, &c., after wash- 
ing is a most desirable convenience, and 
may be secured to the wall above the 
sink. The waste pipe and trap from the 
sink should be of heavy lead pipe with 
neatly wiped joints, all exposed to view, 
for sanitary reasons. The kitchen dresser 
should extend to the ceiling, with com- 

artments at the top and bottom inclosed 

y panel doors, with glazed sash doors 
between. The space above the glass doors 
is used for storing article not generally 
required in the routine of housework. 
There should be a separate flue and ample 
means provided for ventilating a kitchen 
and carrying off the fumes and smoke of 
the cooking. The floor of a kitchen should 
be of hard wood, such as ash, maple or 
oak, filled, varnished, rubbed smooth and 
waxed. The custom of wainscoting a 
kitchen with narrow - beaded ceiling 
boards is objectionable, as it creates too 
many cracks and crevices, which accu- 
mulate dirt and dust. 


THE SAND BLAST was recently used in 
New York for cleaning the marble ex- 
terior of the United States Assay Office in 
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Wall street. The apparatus consists of a 
** gun in the shape of a sheet-tin tube 3 
feet long and 21$ inches in diameter, 
which is bent into a goose neck at one end 
and terminates in а 2-inch nozzle. А 
second tube, 1 inch in diameter, enters 
the first at the upper bend of the goose 
neck and terminates about8 inches inside, 
being central with the nozzle. The sand 
is fed through this tube from a hopper 
and is projected against the work by an 
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air blast through the outer tube." It is 
said that with an air pressure of 2 pounds 
r square inch at the nozzle 1 square 
oot of marble will be abraded to a depth 
of уу inch to t inch in one minute, leav- 
ing a fresh, clean surface. 
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THE LARGEST PLATE OF GLASS in this 
city, says the Philadelphia Record, is in 
the Eleventh street window of Robert J. 
Thompson, at the southwest corner of 
Eleventh and Chestnut streets. The size 
of the plate is 200 x 100 inches, and it was 
manufactured at Kokomo, Ind. The firm 
which had the contract for furnishing the 

lass first placed its order with a Pitts- 

urgh company, which was unfortunate 
enough to break two plates of that size in 
preparing them for transportation. There 
are several others which nearly equal this 
one in size. There is one 194 x 100 inches, 
another 140 x 144, and one which was re- 
cently replaced, an infuriated bull having 
gone through it, 198 x 98 inches. The 
largest plate glass in the country is in 
stock at Kokomo, and is 200 x 140 
inches. 
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WHAT BUILDERS 


HE YEAR JUST CLOSED bas been more 
universally satisfactory in the building 
trades, as regards wages paid and hours 
worked, than for several preceding years, not- 
withstanding the fact that there have been dis- 


turbances more or less serious in several of the 
large cities. Strikes have not been infrequent 


but they have been undertaken, in most cases, 


only as last resorts and in order to gain de- 
sired increase in wages or reduction of hours 
oflabor. The growing willingness of employ- 
ers to confer with the workmeu on subjects of 
difference, which is the outcome of association 
on their part, has resulted in much less trouble 
over working rules, the employment of non- 
union men and matters of & kindred nature 
and is gradually establishing a feeling that 
each side has rights that are worthy of consid- 
eration by the other. 

The most serious strike of the year was that 
of the bricklayers of Pittsburgh, in which 
nearly all the other trades became involved, 
the carpenters particularly. The workmen 
were very determined and held out for their 
point long after their cause was hopeless and 
their places supplied by workmen brought in 
from other cities. The strike still retains its 
official existence, having never been declared 
off, although but few of the bricklayers are 

out of employment, most of them having 
returned to work at the old wages or sought 
employment iu other cities. The other trades 
involved soon “ича their affairs and re- 
sumed work. Early їп the year the building 
trades in Milwaukee were disturbed by а 


strike of various trades because employers re- ' 


fused to 9 10 85 working rules tbat bad been 
prepared solely by the workmen. After con- 
siderable trouble the matter was settled by a 
committee from the Builders! and Traders? Ex- 
cbange, who were given power to act for the 
employers, and who prepared a new set of 
working rules that were finally accepted as 
binding upon both sides, and no further dis- 
turbance has occurred. The stonecutters of 
Detroit struck for higher wages in the sum- 
mer and after considerable trouble and loss 
were compelled to return to work, as the em- 
ployers decided that they could not pay the 

crease asked, and there were plent of men 
to behad at the wages then prevailing. The 
extreme West and Northwest have bad some 
local disturbances, but nothing of a serious 
nature. 

Altogether the indications of the past year 
show tbat progress is being actually made in 
the direction of bringing both employers and 
workmen into a condition whereby the justice 
of demands, made by either side, can be dem- 
onstrated and the true ition of each es- 
tablished and maintained without resort to 
strikes and lockouts. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The building trades of Baltimore have for 
some time past been taking active and com- 
bined steps looking toward a united effort on 
January 1, 1892, to secure the establishment of 
the eight-hour day in all branches of the trade. 
Several of the trades have been at work re- 
cently preparing a new scale of wages, and the 
action that the employers will take will be de- 
pendent upon the terms of the demand and the 
wages desired. All trades, with the exception 
of the freestone cutters, have heretofore 
worked nine hours per day. 

The Builders’ Exchange has so far perfected 
the scheme for erecting a building of its own 
that work will be commenced as soon as the 
leases of the tenants now occupying the site 
selected expire. The building now stand- 
ing where the future Exchange is to be 

11 be pulled down and removed, and an 
entirely new structure that will compare fa- 
vorably with the fine buildings surrounding it 
will be erected. 

The Exchange has appointed a committee to 
act in conjunction with committees from 
other influential bodies in the city, such as the 
Shoe and Leather Board of Trade, to consider 
certain Baltimore interests in ihe World's 


Boston, Mass. 


The past year in Boston has been a satisfac- 
tory one in man respects for both employers 
and workmen. There have been many large 
contracts in operation, besides plenty of 
smaller work in the residence portions of the 
city. А marked advance has been made in 
the direction of securing & permanent means 
for preventing differences between employers 
апа employees from resulting in strikes 
through the adoption of the form of arbitra- 
tion advocated by tbe National Association of 
Builders between the Mason Builders! Associa 
tion and the Bricklayers’, Stone Masons’ and 
Building Laborers’ Unions. A number of meet- 
ings have been held by the joint committee 


Google 


with the most satisfactory results ; a system of 
apprenticeship has been adopted and several 
points of interest аан settled. No trouble 
of a serious nature has been experienced in 
any of the branches of the building trade since 
the strike and lockout of the freestone cutters 
in 1890, and there is no present prospect for 
disturbance in the future. 

The union carpenters have determined to 
petition the Legislature to amend the employ- 
ers’ liability law and the lien law, and to pass 
& bill for the appointment of an inspector of 
staging. They also intend to request the enact- 
ment of a measure making it obligatory on 
the part of the State to appoint a mewber of 
the Building Trades Union as inspector of 
pee buildings in course of construction. 

hey desire to have the employers’ liability 
bill so amended that when an injured employe 
dies within a certain number of days, his 
family shall be able to recover the same 
amount as if be were killed outright. As the 
mechanics’ lien law now stands first and 
second mortgages and interest take precedence 
over labor. It is the opinion of the carpenters 
that labor's wages should take precedence. 

The annual meeting of the Master Builders’ 
Association was held on December 16, at 
which the secretary made a full report of the 
condition of the organization, showing that 
notwithstanding the heavy expense entailed 
by the extensive alterations in its building, the 
association isin excellent financial condition. 
The officers and directors who served last year 
were re-elected, the officers being as follows: 
President, James I. Wingate ; vice-president, 
E. Noyes Whitcomb ; secretary and treasurer, 
William H. Sayward. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rapid progress is being made on the new 
building for the Buffalo Exchange, at the cor- 
ner of Court and Pearl streets. It is up five 
stories, leaving but two stories to do. The 
boilers have also been put in. So rapid has 
been the progress that a hope has sprung up to 
have the building ready for occupancy by 
May 1. This was the date originally pro- 
posed, but afterward the time was extended 
several montbs, as it was belived to be im 
sible todo so much in so short a time. The 
building will be roofed in very shortly, and 
then with the boilers in and steam up 
the inside work can be quickly and com- 
fortably done during the winter. At the 
last regular meeting Secretary E. L. Cook re- 
ported that there were 144 members in the Ex- 
change and that an average of 77 members 
had made daily use of the rooms, The annual 
meeting occurs January 2, when important 
business will be transacted. 

The first floor of the new Builders’ Ex- 
change, now in process of erection at the cor- 
ner of Court and Pearl streets, will certainly 
be occupied by а bank. It will be held for rent 
to some banking institution for a limited time, 
after which, if it is not rented, arrangements 
will be made for the Builders’ Exchange to oc- 
сору it as а bank. It is believed that the 
builders and others interested in the Builders' 
Exchange would supply a large clientage for a 
Builders’ Exchange Bank, and that such an 
enterprise would be certain to prove a success. 
The lower portion of the building, the first and 
second floors at least, will be ready for occu- 
pancy by May 1. 


Chicago, III. 


In the opinion of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange of Chicago the Common Council has 
taken a step in the right direction in ordering 
that, untilthe Building Committee reports, no 

rmits shall issue for the construction of build- 
ing 12 stories in hight. [n anticipation of this 
action of the Council a large number of per- 
mits were taken out for 16-story buildings. 

The past year has been an unusually pros 

ous one for builders in all branches of the 
usiness, a fact that is largely the result of the 
city being selected as the site for the World's 
Fair. Many large operations are being carried 
on outside the fair ground in the shape of 
apartment houses and hotels, besides about the 
average amount of building in the business 
portion of the city. 

Little trouble has been experienced between 
employers and workmen owing to the exist- 
ence of joint committees of arbitration in the 
carpenter and mason branches of the trade. 
As these t vo branches are the most powerful 
their action practically controls the rest, 
which, together with the fact that the plan of 
arbitration in force has proved eminently satis- 
factory, bas prevented any serious complica- 
tions. Some effort was made by the carpen- 
ters to prevent any but union men being em- 
ployed on the World's Fair buildings, but the 
subject never reached an issue, as the commis- 
sioners refused to discriminate between union 
and non-union men. There was no trouble 
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however, as the scale of wages desired by the 
union prevailed, and there was no legitimate 
cause for grievance. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A meeting was held on Thanksgiving Day be- 
tween a.committee from the Cincinnati Build- 
ers’ Exchange and a committee from the Build- 
ing Trades Council at the invitation of the lat- 
ter, for the purpose of considering the request 
of the Council that the contractors employ none 
but union men and use manufactured stock only 
that is the product of union shops. The sub- 
ject was considered thorougbly and without 
friction, although the workmen firmly main- 
tained their request that the contractors re- 
fuse to employ non-union workmen. The com- 
mittee from the Builders’ Exchange explained 
the nature of their organization to the work- 
men, demonstrating that it was a purely ad- 
visory body and that it was beyond the power 
of the committee to take final action binding 
members of various branches of the business, 
and the matter, upon being reported to the 
Exchange, was referred to the Ama ted 
Contractors’ Association, the mem of 
which are also members of the рее 
The form of arbitration advocated by the Na- 
tional Association of Builders was discussed 
favorably by the Joint Committee and was 
recommended to the Building Trades’ Council 
by its representatives. The request of the 
Council is at present in the hands of the Amal- 
gamated Contractors’ Association. Several of 
the unions belonging to the Council bave been 
clamoring, it is claimed, for some time past 
for permission to strike on work where non- 
union men are employed, but have been pre- 
vented by the central body in the hope that 
the matter could be arranged by arbitration. 

It is the intention of the workmen to make & 

eneral demand in the spring for shorter 

ours, and several of the trades have already 
given notice of their intention to the employ- 
ers. The steam fitters have made а demand 
for nine hours’ work with ten hours’ pay, to 
begiu January 1. 


Cleveland, Ohlo. 


The members of the Building Trades Аяво- 
ciation of Cleveland are actively engaged in 
making preparations for the coming conven- 
tion, snd already have the details well under 
way. The association, which was reorganized 
just prior to the last convention, has been 
gaining steadily in membership and impor- 
tance during the pan year, and has profited 
by the experienceof the old Exchange to estab- 
lish itself upon a firmer and more satisfactory 


are concern have been at work for some 
time perfecting arrangements for taking steps 
early in the year to prevent the employment 
of non-union men. e unions claim to con- 
trol at present 15,000 men and that there are 
less than 5000 non-union men employed in the 
building trades in Cleveland. Just what means 
will be taken to bring about the prevention 
of employment of non-union men is not yet 
decided, but it is at present under considera- 
tion. Definite action is not proposed before 
May 1, and the unions hope to have some plan 
perfected by that time which will enable them 
to secure their ends without stopping work. 
No formal declaration of intention has been 
issued by them as yet to the employers. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Building has been very quiet in Kansas Ci 
for the past year, the total amount of wor 
done being far below that of 1890. No par- 
ticular cause is assigned for this depression, 
except a general lull in the activity that has 
been so marked for a number of years past. 
The lack of building operatione has been felt 
by the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, and 
aivantage is being taken of the present state 
of affairs to reorganize the Exchange upon & 
better basis in anticipation of its firmer 
establishment in the future. The members are 
at present at work upon the reorganization 
and are seeking to bring the body into greater 
importance and prominence, as one of the in- 
stitutions of the city, than ever before. Noth- 
ing of a disturbing nature has occurred 
among the workmen during the past season, 
and there are apparently no pre tions for 
future action on their part being made at 
present. 


basis. 
The building trades, so far as the workmen 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The year just past has been fully up to the 
average in Grand Rapidsso far as the building 
business is concerned, there having been 
several large contracts for building in the 
business portion of the city executed, besides 
considerable work in the residence portion. 

The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange is in & 
flourishing condition, and is being recognized 
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more and more every day as an influence in 
the city. John H. Hosken has been appointed 
Secretary, in place of Charles E. Whitcomb, 
resigned, and James M. Wileox has been made 
acting secretary for the unexpired term, in 
order that the office may receive constant per- 
sonal attention. 


Lowell, Mass. 


The members of the Master Builders’ Ex- 
change of Lowell held their annual banquet 
on the evening of December 8, and the affair 
was а thoroughly enjoyable aud satisfactory 
one in every respect. A large number were 

resent, and several of the promi dent mem- 

rs and guests responded to the call of the 
toastmaster upon topics of interest to Lowell 
builders. The value and importance of organ- 
ization was touched upon by J. H. Coggshall, 
who impressed upon the metnbers the benefit 
that would accrue to themselves and to the Ex- 
change if they would confine their dealings 
with builders to brothor members as far as 
possible. The importance of more thorough 
establishment of the F hange ” hour and the 
habit of meeting daily in the Exchange for the 
purpose of transacting business with each 
Other. instead of wasting time running about 
the city in search of each other, was urged 
upon the members. 

The approaching season promises well for 

the builders, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The t year has been a successfpl one for 
the builders of Louisville and the annual re- 
rt of the secretary of the Builders’ and 
ders' Exchange indicated that nearly all of 
the work of any importance was done the 
members. At the annual meeting, which was 
held on the evening of December 10, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. J. H. Murphy; first vice- 
president, Mr. Meriwether, and second vice- 
resident, Mr. Grenier. Messrs. J N. Struck, 
Beorge L. Smith and William Seaman were 
elected directors for three years and Thomas 
Armstrong was elected as director fòr the Na- 
tional Association of Builders. At this meet- 
ing the formation of definite plans for the 
erection of a building for its own use was 
undertaken and the project is now well started. 
A number of desirable sites are at present 
under consideration, on one of which the Ex- 
change will shortly erect a handsome office 

building especially adapted to its own use. 

Steps are being actively taken by the various 
unions of workmen to form a Building Trades’ 
Council. The matter is being agitated princi- 
pally by the carpenters and joiners, who are 
yar strongly united, and they expect tbat all 
b ding trades will participate in the move- 
ment. 

Lynn, Mass. 


The Master Builders’ Association of Lynn 
has been been recently considering subjects of 
interest to builders of the city, and have amon 
other things taken up the advisability o 
amending the lien law of Massachusetts. At 
the last regular meeting of the association, the 
following members were elected delegates to 
the sixth convention of the National Associa- 
tion: P. S. Curry, A. J. Dearborn, Benj. T. 
Davidson ; alternates, Frank G. Kelly and 
Jas. E. Manning. 


New York. 


The members of the Mechanics’ and Tra ders 
Exchange have been actively at work on а proj- 
€ct for erecting a building to cost in the vicin- 
ity of $1,000,000 for the Exchange and its 
members. The general plan has under 
advisement for nearly a year, and is now suffi- 
ciently outlined and discussed to warrant the 
actual undertaking. Secretary Wright, in 
осер of the intention of the committee, 
said : * The object of the committee is, I be- 
lieve, to expand the Exchange beyond what it 
now signifles—merely meeting together for 
merchandising. They prope that it shall be 
so extended as to include all the trades identi- 
fled with the construction of a building. many 
of which are not connected with the Exchange, 
and by mutual intercourse enable them all to 
understand each other’s needs, so that in times 
of financial or other trouble, particularly in 
the face of strikes, they may be able to render 
each other a united, intelligent and effective 
assistance. To encourage the union into their 
own separate organizations of the employers 
in each trade should be one of the objects of 
the Exchange. To provide for this it is pro- 
posed that the new building shall contain a 

. | uipped suite of rooms for the meet- 
of su 


organizations." 
Omaha. Neb. 

The second monthly meeting of the Omaha 
Exchange under the plan adopted at the No- 
vember meeting was held on December 4, and 
demonstrated beyond question the wisdom of 
the move. The репери topic of discussion 
was the code of practice recommended by 
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the National Association of Builders, which 
was thoroughly discussed and finally adopted. 

President Hussey made a brief address, in 
which he stated the secret of success of all en- 
гога of thischaracter was promptitude. He 
said that this Exchange should be considered 
the home of every lezitimate. contractor of 
Omaha Work should be earnestly mapped 
out and rigidly executed. Flagrant abuses 
could not be individually correc:ed, but by or- 
ganized effort great things can be accom- 
plished. Every reputable contractor should 
therefore be enrolled, and by this concentra- 
and of effort great reforms could easily be rec- 

ifled. 

A light lunch was served by some of the 
members of the Woman's Exchange, and the 
character of the meeting showed plainly that 
the members were being awakened to a knowl- 
ейге of the importance that the Exchange 
might attain if proper and united action were 
taken by the builders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange feels, in 
the light of the experience of the past season, 
that the contractors should be so organized 
that they could treat directly and definitely 
with the trade unions, and in order that, in 
case of strike, means of protection shall be 
always at hand. This subject has been very 
carefully discussed, and while the Exchange 
advocates and always prefers to settle differ- 
ences with the workmen by arbitration, means 
will be provided for the protection of the 
employers, so that should the carpenters and 
bricklayers strike on May 1, asthey promised, 
the strike would be exceedingly short ltved. 
The plan will be perfected in time to be pre- 
sented to the National Association at the con- 
vention. 

The Exchange held a special meeting on De- 
cember 10 to consider ways and means for 
erecting a building of theirown A plan has 
been in existence for some time, but was tem- 
porarily laid aside during the trouble with the 
workmen. Over $150,000 have already been 
subscribed, and the special aspect of the sub- 
ject considered at the meeting was a proposi- 
tion to build a building large enough to accom- 
modate various other business associations, 
such as the Chamber of Commerce, the Grain 
and Flour Exchange, &c. The Exchange is 
also at work upon the trade school subject, ad- 
vocating the establishment of a more compre- 
hensive school than is at present in existence 
in Pittsburgh. The school at present onl 
gives instruction in bricklaying. and an a 
tempt is being made to include all other 
branches of building in a manner similar to 
Colonel Auchmuty's New York Trade Schools 
or those of the Philadelphia Builders Ex- 
change. 

The pupils of the school are to be given a 
trial at actual work by being employed under 
& competent superintendent to lay the brick 
of the new Newsboys Home. The architect 
has been consulted and finds upon inspection 
that they are capable of doing the work if 
kept under the oversight of some capable 
bricklayer. It is not the intent of the Ex- 
change to advocate such experiments be- 
coming a practice, but it is using the present 
instance as a practical test of the result of the 
work of the school. The Builders’ Exchange 
bas offered the services of the 30 apprentices 
in the school to the projectors of the home. 
The whole undertaking is а purely charitable 
one, and the bricklaying is the share contrib- 
uted by the Exchange 

A great deal more than the usual 
amount of building has been done in Pitts- 
burgh this fall and winter. owing to the re- 
markably fair weather that has prevailed. In 
some measure this has enabled builders to 
make up for the heavy losses incurred through 
the strike last summer The coming spring 
will be a noteworthy one for the erection o 
biz buildings in Pittsburgh, as the projectors 
of several last spring postponed building in 
anticipation of the May-day troubles. 

The striking bricklayers claim that the non- 
union men at work are representing themselves 
as members of the union. The men are still 
sticking out for their demand of $4.50 for nine 
hours’ work, and eight hours on Saturday, 
though the strike wag inaugurated May 1. 


The Brotherhood of Carpenters and the 


Amalgamated Carpenters are having trouble, 
which will doubtless result in the extinction of 
one of the organizations. The more progressive 
of the brotherhood have apparently incurred 
the enmity of some of the members by an en- 
deavor to place themselves on an equal footing 
with the employers by advocating arbitration 
through joint committees, instead of by old 
methods, and the result will probably be dis- 


ruption. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following delegates have been elected to 
represent the Master Builders’ Exchange of 
Philadelphia at the meeting of the National 
Association of Bui at Cleveland : George 
Watson, Murrell Dobbins, Witham kness, 
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John 8. Stevens, Franklin M. Harris and Will- 
iam B. Irvine ; delegate-at-large, Stacy Reeves; 
alternates, Charles Gillingham, William H. 
Albertson, William B. Carlisle, Charles G. 
Wetter, Samuel Hart and David A. Woelpper. 
The election of officers will not occur until 
January 29. 

The Exchange has decided to institute, at 
the corporation meetings, occurring every few 
months, a series of discussions on hew to best 
bring the prosperity of the organization up to 
its proper standard. The subject at the next 
meeting is''How to get at Good Attendance 
of Members During 'Change Hour." 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of 
St. Paul have made an appeal to the Common 
Council of the city praying for the appoint- 
ment of a practical man as inspector of build- 
ings, alleging that the Exchange includes all 
the prominent builders and contractors in the 
city, aud by the very nature of their business 
are brought into intimate relations with the 
inspector. It is, therefore, of the highest im- 
portance to them that а thoroughly competent 
person should be selected for that office. They 
centend that it is impossible to frame ordin- 
ances strict enough to cover all the important 
minutie that enter in the construction of 
buildings. If the council should choose a man 
not familiar with practical building, he would 
be compelled to follow only the letter of the 
ordinances and in many particulars deviate 
from their spirit. They argue that such a man 
would be the prey of unscrupulous contractors, 
while an inspector thoroughly posted would be . 
able to detect imposition. The Builders’ Ex- 
change has no candidate to urge for the posi- 
tion, but desires that whoever is selected should 
be chosen for know] of the duties required 
to be performed, and that the office should not 
be made in any sense political. They feel so 
deeply interested in the matter that the secre- 
tary been ordered to lay their views before 
the Common Council. The builders offer no 
objection to the present incumbent, neither do 
they endorse him, but are apprehensive of a 
change for the worse, and, therefore, put in 
their protest. 

The Exchange is in excellent condition and 
is continually gaining in importance, both as 
to members and as an institution. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Master Builders’ Association of Syra- 
cuse had the misfortune to be burned out 
during the latter part of November, and Sec- 
retary Wischoon reports that although the 
damage to their effects was mostly from water, 
nearly every thing was so thoroughly drenched 
as to be practically ruined. The association is 
at present occupying temporary quarters at 
233 East Genesee street during the rebuiiding 
of the burned building. 

Building has been unusually quiet in Syra- 
cuse during the past season, and as a result 
there has been no disturbance in the labor 
market. Builders are looking forward to 
greater activity in the spring. 

Worcester, Mass. 


The building business in Worcester is in 
very Rood condition for this season, and has 
been brisk during the larger portion of the 
past year. Most of the builders have sufficient 
work unfinished at present to keep them busy 
during the winter. The pepe or the com- 

th cont 


ing gear is bright, and ractors and 
workmen are looking forward to a successful 


season. 

At the last regular meeting of the Builders’ 
Exchange C. E. Morse and J. T. Darling were 
elected delegates to the coming convention of 
the National Association. 


Notes. 
The Builders’ Exchange of San Antonio has 
moved into new quarters in the Maverick 
Building. 


The builders of New Haven are seeking for 
better protection of buildings in course of con- 
struction, and have arranged for a conference 
with the city authorities on the subject. 


A builders’ exchange has been formed at Los 
Angeles, Cal., about 50 members of the build- 
ing interests of the city being participants in 
the organization. 


"The Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco 
has moved from 330 Pine street to 814 Mont- 
gomery street into more desirable quarters. 


One of the latest things proposed for the 
encouragement of good workmanship is the 
award of prizes. The master builders of Phila- 
delphia are talking about it; so are the em- 

loying painters. The scheme seems entirely 
Feasible where it is possible to have men com- 
pete. An exhibition of workmanship where 
it can be criticized or admired, according to 
its merit, would doubtless have a stimulating 
effect. Many men are indifferent because they 
get no thanks for an extra effort to please. 
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THE BOSTON FIRE TESTS. 


PRACTICAL exhibition and test of va- 
rious fire proofing materials was re- 
cently made in Boston, Mass., in a 

building constructed for the р їп 
a vacant lot on New Park street formerly 
used for а baseball ground, the seats 
providing convenient accommodations for 
nearly 500 spectators, comprising build- 
ers, underwriters, officers of the fire de- 
partment and architects. The building 
was built of 2inch right plank, 
covered with a flat Низа. roof апа di- 
vided by partitions into seven cells, each 
about 5 x 15 feet and lined with fire-proof 
materials, as shown in the illustrations. 
The building was erected jointly by the 
городе к=к ЛЫ of the materials 

e King's Windsor Cement Dry 


under thetin. Fourlinks were hung in 
each cell, which were composed of mate- 
rials melting at the following temperatures, 
F.: Lead, 626^; antimony, 842^; alumi- 
num alloy, 12925; brass, 1850°. 


The following persons were ы uested to 
sioe AP eee the experi- 
ments: C.J. Н. Woodbury, vice-presi- 


dent Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company; C. H. Goddard, 
secretary New England Insurance Ex- 
change; D. 8. Lord, Superintendent of 
Buil linge, and Charles Н. Rutan of 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects. 
About a quarter of a cord of kiln-dried 
hickory wood was placed in each cell, and 
half a cord in the age between the 
buildings, with a small quantity of small 


SHELL OF BUILDING 29: PLANK 


to a thickness of nearly 1 foot, resembling 
in its outlines a distended rubber pillow. 
Various observations were made by the spec- 
tators at different stages in the fire, but it 


was impossible to make any careful exami- 


nation until the fire had been extinguished 
by the members of the Boston Fire De- 
partment, who used a hose stream very 
carefully at 2 o'clock, or 1 hour and 40 
minutes after the fire had been started. 

An examination of the building after 
the fire was extinguished showed that in 
cell No. 1 the King's Windsor cement laid 
on wood lath was off, and that the plaster- 
ing had fallen by reason of the ENTE 
the wood at the beck The lime and hai 
mortar laid on the plaster board on the 
left-hand side was intact, as was also the 
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Diagram of Portion of Building Erected for the Boston Fire Tests. 


Mortar Company, New York Eastern Plas- 
ter Board Company (cellular blocks of 
plaster of paris with rushes laid in the 
plaster), the Magneso-Calcite Fire-Proof 
Company (a fire-proof paper), the Boston 
Fire-Proofing Company (porous terra cotta 
lumber), the Clinton Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, the New Jersey Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, the albamural made by Stark, Ed- 
son & Co. (a fire resisting plaster finish). 
Common lime plaster and wood laths were 
also used. 

The entrance to each cell at the front 
was provided with a fire door tinned on 
one side and the edges, which is not the 
standard fire door, although frequently 
used in the practice, where it is consid- 
ered that the exposure is only on one side. 
There was a scuttle about 2 feet square in 
the roof over each cell. The four open- 
ings in the partitions of the first four cells 
were also fitted with tinned fire doors, 
three of which were lined with fire-proof 
papers under thetin. On each side of 
the passage between cells four and five 
were tinned fire shutters, one of them 
ibi lined magneso-calcite paper 
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wood and kerosene oil to serve for kind- 
ling the fires, which were lighted at 12.20 

ло. The flames burned fiercely and the 

eat was so intense that one would not wish 
to remain within 50 feet of the building, 
but the structure resisted the heat so well 
that it was not on fire for about an hour. 
although the fire doors at the front had 
fallen before this time from the charring 
of the wood at the hinges, caused by the 
heat following the screws so that they 
would not hold. Three of the links in 
the cells had melted by this time, 
showing the temperature to have exceeded 
1292°, and later it was found that all the 
links had melted except the brass link 
(1850°) in cell No. 7. 

The generation of gas from the wood 
used in the construction of the tinned 
fire doors was quite noticeable throughout 
thetest, and at an early stage in the fire 
one person of an inquisitive mind, noticing 
the gas issuing from the seams in the tin, 
lighted it with a match, and thus it burned 
for some minutes. One of the interior 
fire doors, covered with tin-lined asbestos 
paper, was swelled up by the gas pressure 


King's Windsor cement on the opposite 
pee of this plaster board partition on the 
ht-hand wall of No. 2. The King’s 
Windsor cement laid on the porous terra 
cotta lumber on the left-hand side of cell 
No. 2 was intact. In cell No. 8 the King’s 
Windsor cement on the porous terra cotta 
lumber was in good shape, but the same 
material laid against the plank wall on the 
left-hand side had fallen. Cell No. 4 
was lined with King’s Windsor cement 
laid upon wire lath. The bond of the 
cement to the wire lath was so strong that 
it held in place very well, although the 
plank wall had been burned so that ne arly 
all the support was removed. 

The passageway between the buildings 
showed the effects of severe heat, as both 
sides had been destroyed by the flames, 
reducing the wood to charcoal, and they 
had afterward fallen down. In No. 5 
the walls were covered with King’s Wind- 
sor cement on wooden laths. These laths 
had been charred, allowing some of sh? 
cement to fall on both sides. Cell No. 6 
was quite similar, with the exception that 
two thicknesses of magneso-calcite were 
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laced against the planking before the 
thing was applied, and in some cases the 
heat had been so great as to entirely re- 
move the wood, leaving the magneso-cal- 
cite still on the partition. The last cell, 
No. 7, was lined with wire cloth covered 
with líme and hair mortar on the right- 
hand side and King's Windsor cement on 
the left-hand side. As far as the melting 
of the brass links are an indication of the 
heat, this cell was not exposed to so high 
а temperature as the others, as it was the 
only one in which the brass link did not 
melt, although the heat was such as would 
be called intense in the course of an ordi- 
nary fire. The interior of this cell was in 
very good order and not severely injured 
by the fire. 
The result of all the experiments was 
very interesting and instructive, not merely 
showing the high resistance of the cement 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING 


When the floor is an old one, or is made 
of soft pine, a satisfactory finish may be 
obtained in the following manner: First 
give а good priming coat of oil and 
ocher inixed thin, taking care that the 
ocher is ground fine. Then take 1 pound 
fine flour of emery, 1 


und of litharge 
ound fine in oil, and unds good yel- 
ow ocher ground in oil. Mix together 
with boiled oil and quick rubbing var- 
nish, in the proportions of 4 of the former 
to 1 of the latter, until of the consistency 
of paste. Thin with turpentine and apply 
two or three coats. It is р that 
no more be applied than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. А coat of floor varnish may be 
added if desired. The above method of 
floor finishing is especially recommended 
for the floors of kitchens, schools, &c. 


WAXING FLOORS. 


Wax finishing of floors is, in the experi- 
ence of many, the most durable and satis- 
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Diagram of Fortion of Building Erected for the Bostcn Fire Tests. 


and other materials to heat, but also the 

stability of partitions and walls of 2-inch 

ү when exposed for а long time to the 
eat of а very serious fire. 
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Floors and Their Finish. 


The carpenter is not infrequently called 
upon to finish, or suggest a good method 
of finishing, a floor that is not intended to 
be covered with carpets or rugs—such, for 
instance, as that of a lobby, schoolroom 
or meeting hall. Alargenumberof prep- 
arations have been put on the market for 
this purpose, says an English exchange, 
but it may be fairly asserted that none of 
them will last for any considerable length 
of time, but will need renovating every 
year or so. Some of the tent floor 
punte are for this purpose fairly satis- 

actory. The best method of finishing & 
floor will, of course, depend upon the kind 
of wood of which the floor 18 composed. 
If it be hard wood or hard pine, and is & 
new floor, the wood may be filled with а 
good paste filler and varnished with the 
special varnish made for floors, and some- 
times known as floor finish” or elastic 
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factory of all floor finishes. The advan- 

e it possesses is that wear and tear 
only serve to make it, within certain lim- 
its, better—that is, if it is properly looked 
after. When an old floor is to be waxed 
it should be thoroughly scoured with 
scouring soap, ammonia being freely used 
where necessary. When dry, apply а 
coat of shellac. Rub down thoroughly 
with fine sandpaper and oil; then apply 
the wax and poih. This method is par- 
ticularly well adapted when it is desired 
to finish a floor quickly. The wax may be 
purena a ready for use, but may 3 18 

prepared by heating White wax an 
adding turpentine until of the consistency 
of a paste. To keep waxed floors in good 
condition they should be frequently 
rubbed up, and it is desirable, therefore, 
to leave a little of the wax with the occu- 
pants of the house, with directions to oc- 
casionally renovate the work. It may ap- 
pear at first sight that this would be an 
unbusinesslike proceeding, as it would 
destroy the chance of the tradesman being 
called in to touch up the floor himself. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
when the floor is kept in a good condition 
for a long time in this way a valuable 
reputation for good work is obtained, 
which will probably bring in far more 
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than any possible loss by reason of the oc- 
a „doing it himself.” 

en old floors become spotted they 
may be made to look as good as ever” 
by applying a solution of ammonia and 
water, half and half, thoroughly washi 
off and polishing with wax. A methodo 
finishing floors which possesses the ad- 
vantage at least of durability is as fol- 
lows: Take boiled linseed oil, heat it to 
boiling point, and immediately pour it 
over the floor, distributing it and rubbing 
it around with an old stubby brush. Take 
care that the room is dry and free from 
dust. After, say, five or six hours, rub 
off with old rags or sacking all the oil that 
has not dried in. A floor prepared in this 
way will look well for a long time. 


A Woman's House. 


If there is апу one thing more than 
another calculated to bring on nervous 
prostration in a builder, or even to drive 

im to suicide, it is to have a woman 
hanging around a house he is buildin 
bent on having everything to suit herself. 

A man named Jones built a house out 
in the suburbs of the city, and he men- 
tioned half apologetically to the builder 
that Mrs. Jones would be around occa- 
sionally to suggest little changes she 
might want made in the plan of the house. 

** Occasionally?” said the builder when 
telling the story afterward to а corres- 

ndent of the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘ why, 

hat woman put in an appearance three 
or four times every day from the time 
the cellar wall was laid until the last nail 
was driven and I had turned the house 
and her over to the paper hangers and 
decorators, and one of them has been sick 
in bed ever since he finished his job be- 
cause of his efforts to please that woman. 

*She'd come around every day with 
her mind changed regarding all of the 
orders she had given on the day before, 
and she'd want to know the why and the 
wherefore of every nail that was driven 
into that house. Га be hard at work 
when she'd come buzzing around with : 

“< What are you со пиа for?' 

% Well, because it to be done, 
madam,' I would say. 

„ But what for? I don't believe I like 
it donethat way. Апа believe I'll have 
that closet changed, and some drawers 
put in it, and the door made smaller. 
And.I've changed my mind about that 
window in the dining room.’ 

** ! But the order has been given for the 
window sash and—' 

„ Oh, well, you can have the order 
countermanded. I've been thinking. the 
matter over, and I'm sure I wouldn't like 
that kind of а window. And І don't want 
but two shelves in this closet.' 

N You said Monday that you wanted 
three, and we've made three for it.' 

„Well, use the other one for some- 
thing else. I've changed my mind. What's 
that man doing over there ?' 

** He's sandpapering that door frame.’ 

I'm not sure I want it sand red.’ 

„It will have to be sandpapered be- 
fore it can be finished up.’ 

40€ Wh ? , 

„% Well. because it must.’ 

**  [ don't see why.’ 

„She couldn't see ‘why’ about any- 
thing, but she felt herself to be a born 
architect.’ . 

** * T know just exactly what I want,’ she 
would say. ‘And I'm going to have the 
house built to suit myself.’ 

** Well, it was built that way, and such 
& looking thing as it is. She has some- 
thing changed about it every day of her 
life, and she told a friend of mine that if 
she ever built again she'd have the whole 
plan changed. She changed it 15 times 
while we were building the house. Give 
me anything on this earth but a woman 
to boss me at my work." 


„SRT SCRAPERS” in Chicago are virtually 
prohibited hereafter by exorbitant rates 
of insurance demanded by the fire under- 
writers. 
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Notice of Convention. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS. 
Office of Secretary, 166 Devonshire street, | 
Boston, Mass., December 1, 1891. 
The sixth annual convention will take 
lace at Cleveland, Ohio, beginning Mon- 
ay, January 18, 1892. 
1. Exchanges already affiliated are en- 
titled to representation 1n accordance with 
the constitution ae follows : 


REPRESENTATION 
TIONS, 


Each exchange affiliated with this associa- 
tion shall, at annual or other conventions, be 
entitled to representation as follows : 

One delegate at large, who shall be the di- 
rector chosen at tbe preceding convention, and 
one delegate in addition for each 50 members 
or fractional part thereof. 

Each delegate shall bave one vote, and may 
be represented by alternate or proxy. 

No delegate shall hold more than one proxy. 


2. New exchanges or associations desir- 
ing representation atthis convention may 
send one delegate for each 50 members in 
their respective organizations, application 
for membership being made to the Board 
of Directors in accordance with the con- 
stitution, as follows: 


ARTICLE Ш. MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership in this association shall be es- 
tablished on the basis of associations or ex- 
changes, as follows: 

Properly incorporated or duly organized 
builders’ exchanges, representing, collectively 
employers in the various trades concerned in 
the erection, construction and шр of 
buildings, shall be entitled to membership in 
this association upon application and accept- 
ance by the Board of Dírectors. 

Not more than one exchange in any Cig or 
town shall be admitted to membership. di- 


ARTICLE VII. AT CONVEN- 


vidual members of exchanges thus affiliated. 


shall be considered members de facto ot the 
National Association. i 


3. Delegates should wear distinquish- 
ing badges, and the suggestion is made 
that they be as simple as possible ; for 
instance, a button with name of city 
thereon. 

4. Each delegation must present a cre- 
dential (upon blanks provided by the 
national secretary) signed by the secre- 
tary or pregident of the association they 
терси. giving names of all delegates. 

er order of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. H. SAYWARD, Secretary. 
PROGRAMME AND REGULATIONS FOR THE 

SIXTH ANNUAL CONVEVTION, CLEVE- 

LAND, OHIO, BEGINNING MONDAY, JAN- 

UARY 18, 1892 : 


Place of Meeting.—Association Hall, 
Prospect and Erie streets. 

Sessions.—Following suggestion offered 
at the last convention, there will be but 
one session each day, beginning at 10 
o'clock, a.m., and continuing as long as 
the business may require, in order that 
.committees may have the remainder of 
the day for conference. 

Resolutions.—Resolutions must be pre- 
sented in writing andin duplicate, both 
copies signed by the party presenting the 


same. 

Voting.—All votes (unless otherwise 
ordered) must be announced by the chair- 
man of delegations. 

The general headquarters of the dele- 
gates during the convention will be at the 

otel Hollenden. 

* Detail of Proceedings. 


MONDAY, 10 осоЕ A.M., JANUARY 18, 
18 2. 


^ 


1. Opening address, by the president. 
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2. ценен of Committee on Creden- 
jals. 
. Presentation of credentials. 
. Recess for inspection of credentials. 
. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
. Roll call. 
Я грош of Committee to Report 
me and Place of Next Convention 
and to Nominate Officers for the 
А promi Year. 
. port of весге . 
9. Report of bii 
0. Report of Standing Committee on 
niform Contract. | 
11. перон of Standing Committee on 
egislation. 
12, Report of Standing Committee on 
Statistics. 
13. Верон of Special Committee on Lien 


aw 
. Report of Special Committee on Build- 
ing Law. 
15. Offering of resolutions. 
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TUESDAY, 10 еск, А.М., JANUARY 19, 
1892. 


. Roll call. Е 

. Consideration of report of Commit- 

tee on Uniform Contract. 

. Consideration of report of Committee 

on Legislation. 

. Consideration of report of Committee 

on Statistics. 

. Consideration of report of Committee 
on Building Law. 

Consideration of report of Committee 
on Lien Law. 

. Reporta from filial bodies. 
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WEDNESDAY, 10 O'CLOCK, A.M., JANUARY 
20, 1892. 


This time will be occupied in the consider- 
ation of a very important subject, notice 
of which will appear in the circular 
bearing the officta ramme. 

Report of the Cofnmittee on Resolu- 
1008. 
Report of the Committee on Time and 
lace of Next Convention, and on 
Nomination of Officers. 
Election of officers. 
Naming and election of directors. 
Unfinished business. 
Miscellaneous. 
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Notices. 
NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF FILIAL BODIES. 


Secretaries of filial bodies are requested 
to note carefully all items of the various 
notices issued in regard to the coming 
convention, particularly in relation to 
representation, transportation, creden- 
tials, badges and resolutions, and see that 
the delegates from their bodies are fully 
informed. Circulars covering these points 
have been sent to each secret iu suffi- 
cient number to furnish each delegate. 

Blank forms for credentials have also 
been sent and secretaries are requested to 
use these blanks only, in order that the 
credentials may be uniform. 

Secretaries are also reminded that the 
national secretary would like immediately 
the special reports previously invited by 
letter, as to general condition of affairs in 
their bodies and matters upon which the 
counsel and advice of the National Asso- 
ciation is desired. | 

Per order of the ' 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


COMMITTEE ON LIEN LAW. 


The members of the special Committee 
on Lien Law are requested to meet at 


Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
morning of January 16, for conference. 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDING LAW. 


The members of the special Committee 
on Building Law are requested to meet in 
the Hotel . ollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the morning of January 16, for confer- 
ence. 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CONTRACT. 


The members of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Uniform Contract are requested to 
meet in the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the morning of January 17, for 
conference. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The members of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Resolutions are requested to meet. 
in the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the morning of January 17, for con- 
ference. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee are requested to moet in the Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, on the morn- 
ing of January 17, for conference. 


COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS. 


The msmbera of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Statistics are requested to meet in 
the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the morning of January 17, for confer- 
ence. 

— ЕВЕ ае — 


Sesslons of the Convention. 


Following the suggestion made at the 
last convention it has been deemed ad- 
visable to have but oue session of the con- 
vention daily, beginning at 10 a.m. sharp, 
and continuing as long as the business of 
the programme may require. By this 
plan, the various committees will have 
ample time for conference, and the dele- 
gates will have more time for observation 
o e buildings and institutions of Cleve- 

and. 


— Aud um — 
Regarding Transportation. 


It has been the custom in the past for. 
the secretary to make arrangements for 
securing reduced rates of railroad fare for 
delegates attending the convention, but 
owing to the fact of the difficulty of 
ascertaining the exact number that will 
attend, and the refusal, for that reason, of 
the Western Association to grant a rate 
last year, it has been considered advisable 
for cach exchange to make its own ar- 
rangements in this regard. 

Application should be made to local 
ticket agents as soon as possible, for a 
reduction of fares. The total attendance 
400 past conventions has averaged about 


Steps are being taken in Chambersb Pa. 
Scranton, Pa., and Arkansas City, Кай, {ог 
the formation of builders’ exchanges under 
the advice of the National Association. In- 

uiries are being constantly received by the 

ational Deren) from builders in cities 
where there is either no fllial body or no 
exchange at all,as to methods which should 
govern in peculiar instances. 


In the death of Henry К. Coulomb of Phila- 
delphia the Master Builders! Exchange loses 
another valuable member.. The Philadelphia 
Exchange bas been particularly unfortunate 
during the past year in losing a number of its 
most active members. Mr. Coulomb was 
always a prominent member of the Exchange, 
and will be sadly missed. 
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The late appearance of the present 
issue of Carpentry and Building, we de- 
sire to state, is due to a fire which oc- 
curred a few days since in our printing 
department. 


Builders’ Convention. 


This issue of Carpentry and Building 
is very largely devoted to a report of the 
convention of the National Association of 
Builders, held in Cleveland during the 
third week in January. In addition to a 
carefully prepared abstract of the proceed- 
ings, we present an article over Mr. Say- 
ward’s signature, being in effect a review 
of the meeting and pointing out what oc- 
cured that is of special importance to the 
building interests. A single incident of 
the occasion is perhaps to be regretted. 
We refer to the unfortunate misunder- 
standing or difference of opinion concern- 
ing the matter of representation raised 
by the Pittsburgh Exchange. We say 
** unfortunate” because at this time, when 
it is во much to the interest of builders to 
stand together in an effort to bring their 
branch of business up to the high plane 
on which it belongs on account of its im- 
portance, it is inexpedient to have any 
internal dissensions. In the interval since 
the adjournment of the convention we 
have secured interviews with a number 
of men prominent in the councils of the 
. National Association, in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Boston апа other places 
with a view to learning the general senti- 
ment. All regret the occurrence as being 
most unfortunate, but the general drift 
of opinion is that the National Associa- 
tion could not do otherwise than to 
pursue the course it did under the 
circumstances. Pittsburgh has gone 
through а peculiar experience in the 
year just closed, and its membership 
may have had in mind incidents of 
the struggle just closed to the exclusion 
of some of the objects to achieve which 
the national organization waa formed. 


Just as we go to press we are in receipt 
of the following telegram from E. A. 
Knox, secretary of the Pittsburgh Build- 
ers’ Exchange, bearing date of February 2: 

* Report of delegates regarding action 
taken at Cleveland convention unani- 
mously and enthusiastically sustained at 
meeting of Builders’ Exchange yester- 


day." | | 
Go gle 


The Drexel Institute. 


The Drexel Institute of Art, Science 
and Industry, which was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies in Philadelphia 
on December 17, is an imposing structure 
in which the building trades of the coun- 
try cannot fail to be more or less inter- 
ested. It was built and endowed by 
Anthony J. Drexel and its scope and ob- 
jects as outlined by him are the exten- 
sion and improvement of industrial edu- 


cation as a means of opening better and 


wider avenues of employment to young 
men and women.” The building has a 
frontage of 125 feet on Chestnut street 
and a depth of 180 feet on Thirty-second 
street. The principal entrance is on 
Chestnut street, which admits to a 
portico enriched with colored marbles and 
paneled oak ceiling, and from here the 
visitor enters the central hall of the 
building. This hall is a court 65 feet 
square, surrounded on all sides by gal- 
leries opening from the four floors, and 
extends to the roof. At the end of the 
hall is a double marble stairway leading 
to the upper floors. The building is 
heated throughout by steam and lighted 
by electricity. It has accommodations 
for about 2000 students. The structure is 


‘built of buff-colored brick, with a granite 


base, and is in the classic Renaissance 
style of architecture. The institute was 
erected at а cost of $600,000, and in order 
that it may not lack the means of sap- 
port in its first days, Mr. Drexel has en- 
dowed it with $1,000,000. 


Вай Air. 


The term ‘‘ bad air” is applied to а great 
many different kinds of noxious atmos- 
pheres. Wespeak of the bad air from 
sewers, the bad air of a closed, unoccupied 
room, the bad air of chemical factories and 
cow sheds." But probably the worst of 
all airs, without exceptions, is in the 
unventilated room where many people are. 
During the summer time this extremely 
offensive atmosphere is seldom encount- 
ered, as a desire for coolness makes 
people confined within doors open all 
windows possible. When cold weather 
comes on, however, the first desire of the 
ordinary person seems to be for warmth, 
and this is obtained not by artificial means, 
but by excluding the cooler atmosphere 
of out-of-doors. When the temperature 
falls still lower, as winter takes full 
possession, it becomes necessary to have 
artificial heat in the form of stoves, boil- 
ers, furnaces, or gas or oil apparatus, some 
of which add still further to the foulnees 
of the air. Perhaps as people get more 
civilized they will come to recognize the 
fact that it is far more important to have 
air containing a proper amount of oxygen 
and unadulterated with carbonic acid 
than it is to have air of uncertain compo- 
sition, but containing the requisite num- 
ber of heat units for bodily comfort. We 
can live in а cold atmosphere, but we can- 
not even exist in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid, though many steer a middle course 


and carry on a sort of semi-existence in 
an atmosphere almost as well charged with 
carbonic acid as a newly filled soda-water 
fountain. 


The 'Change Hour. 


It is no doubt true that the advantages 
of a builders’ exchange are often over- 
looked. 'The purpose is not alone an ef- 
fort to secure the attendance of members 
of a builders’ exchange at a meeting of 
that body, but to confer upon them the 
unquestioned benefit that arises from be- 
ing found every business day in a speci- 
fied place at a specified time, in company 
with others of a kindred calling. As an 
instance, the Boston Exchange is said 
to present the highest example of prac- 
tical usefulness in the country. Every 
builder in the city is sure to find 
every other builder of importance, or 
his representative, in the exchange dur- 
ing the 'change hour. Every dealer 
in building materials is sure to find 
every contractor to whom he desires to 
sell his wares, and all are thoroughly con- 
scious of the fact that they are ‘‘in the 
swim." The architects of Boston are 
aware of the fact that all the contractors 
can be found at once in the exchange 
during the 'change hour, and they also 
know that any peculiarities in their meth- 
ods of conducting competitionsor carrying 
on work are sure to be thoroughly venti- 
lated among the builders. 


Advantage to Builders. 


The advantage to the builder of creat- 
ing more intimate social relations with 
his co-workers and competitors should not 
be underestimated, for no matter how en- 
tirely self-dependent he may consider 
himself, he will unquestionably find his 
business improved by helping to create 
these improved social relationships. The 
entire business is better for being con- 
trolled by certain honorable and just 
rules and regulations, and it is a fact 
that such rules and regulations are 
very seldom placed in active operation by 
the members of an organization who meet 
not oftener than once a month. Out of 
the daily gathering for the purpose of 
transacting business customs evolve them- 
selves, and without doubt the best will 
prevail. Members of an exchange should 
not go to the exchange during the change 
hour because some one has asked them 
to, but because they are looking for busi- 
ness, and desire to stand on an equal foot- 
ing with others who want business. 


Supplement Plate. 


The double-page plate forming our sup- 
plement this month consists of a group 
of portraits of the officers, directors and 
past presidents of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders for 1891. In identifying 
the various faces the reader should bear 
in mind that the top row of names in the 
caption corresponds to the top row of 
pictures across the plate, the others fol- 


lowing in regular order. 
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REVIEW OF THE CONVENTION. 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL Convention 
of the National Association of 
Builders, just closed, was in some 

respects more satisfactory than any of 
its predecessors, inasmuch as the discus- 
sions were much more fully participated 
in, resulting in a diffusion of views very 
material to wise conclusions, and to the 
building up of confidence in the individ- 
ual, which enables him to be of greater 
service each year both in the national and 
in his local body. The opening address 
of President McAllister was most admira- 
ble. The concise and telling manner in 
which his points were presented was 
highly appreciated by the delegates, and 
their approval was manifested in an order 
to print the address separately from the 
report of the convention, for special dis- 
ation. During the first session oc- 
curred the only impairment to the general 
harmony of the whole convention, in the 
refusal of the delegates from the Pitts- 
h Exchange to accept the judgment 
of the convention in regard to the num- 
ber of delegates to which that exchange 
was entitl The friction came on the 
report of the Committee on Credentials, 
which report was divided on the matter 
of the Pittsburgh representation, the 
majority report being that the Pittsburgh 
Exchange was entitled to but four dele- 
ates and the minority report claiming 
that 18 should be seated. 


THE PITTSBURGH INCIDENT. 


The cause of this wide disagreement 
rested in the fact that the exchange in 
question had returned its membership as 
185 at the time it remitted its per capita 
assessment to the national treasurer, but 
had soon after received a large accession 
of members through the agitation caused 
by great labor disturbances in that 
locality, so that at the time of the conven- 
tion its membership was between 800 and 
900, and although it had not readjusted its 
pay ment of per capita assessment to cover 

increase of membership, it claimed 
that it was entitled to seat delegates for 
the increase. The basis of this claim 
was on the clause in the constitution in 
relation to representation at conventions, 
which reads that ''each affiliated body 
shall be entitled to one delegate-at-large 
and one delegate in addition for every 50 
of its members or fractional part thereof.“ 
The majority of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials based their judgment on the 
declared membership at the time the 
per capita tax was paid, and claimed tbat 
no exchange had a right to representa- 
tion in excess of that for which it had 
paid. The committee argued that as the 
constitution was not sufficiently explicit 
in fixing the time of year when the filial 
bodies should declare their membership 
upon which their representation in the 
next convention would depend, it must 


be taken to mean that such membership 
апа representation must depend upon the 
number which the filial ies them- 


selves determine, declare and pay for 
under the per capita assessment, and that 
unless an exchange was willing to make 
payment into the national treasury on 
any increase in membership which might 
have occurred in the interim between the 
time of such declaration and the time of 
the following annual convention, it cer- 
tainly could not be entitled to representa- 
tion on such increase. The Pittsburgh 
Exchange was given the greatest latitude 
in endeavoring to substantiate its claims, 
no restriction being placed upon the 
number of Pittsburgh representatives 
during the discussion on the acceptance 
of the report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials. pon vote being taken, which vote 
demonstrated that almost three-fourths 
о? the delegates present supported the 
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views of the majority of the committee, 
the Pittsburgh delegates withdrew for 
consultation, and on the following day 
sent in a communication to the effect that 
as the committee had decided that the 
Pittsburgh Exchange was only entitled to 
four delegates, no seats at all would be 


taken, and the Pittsburgh Exchange 
nou withdraw from the National Asso- 
ciation. 


AUTHORITY FOR ACTION. 


The communication was received and 
* placed on file," no other action being 
possible inasmuch as it appeared to be 
evident that the delegation had no author- 
ity from the parent y to &ct as it had 
either in the matter of refusing to seat the 
number of delegates allowed as proper by 
the comvention, or in the matter of with- 
drawal of the exchange from affiliation. 

The action of the delegates from Pitts- 
burgh was generally deplored, for whether 
the judgment of the majority of the con- 
vention was just or not, it was certainly 
the proper thing for the Pittsburgh Ex- 
change to accept the verdict, inasmuch as 
it was but one unit of the 85 units form- 
ing the national body, and had agreed, in 
common with the others, to be governed 
by the majority. 

In the matter of interpretation of a 
portion of the constitution, not sufficiently 
explicit in itself, they should have ac- 
cepted the three-fourths vote against their 
views as conclusive, and if strenuous to 
have 18 delegates seated in the sixth con- 
vention they should have readjusted their 
payment of per capita agsessment for 1891 
in accordance with the views of the ma- 
jority. If they did not do this they still had 
the opportunity to seat the four delegates 
allowed and could well afford to await the 
seventh convention for a larger represen- 
tation, when they would have had time 
to demonstrate that their increase in 
numbers was permanent and reliable. 

The immediate result of this attempt 
re- 
sentation different from that which has 
always been the custom led to the pass- 
ing of an order directing the Executive 
Committee to prepare a revision of the 
constitution in the matter of representa- 
tion for the consideration of the associa- 
tion at its next convention. 

So much time was consumed by the 
discussion of the report of the Committee 
on Credentials that the Monday session 
was extended to a late hour in the after- 
noon, and only a part of the secretary's 
annual report was presented. The plan 
of holding but one session each day 
proved undesirable, and two sessions 
were held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
respectively. 


REPORT ON LIEN LAW, 


The largest interest centered in the dis- 
cussion of the report of the Committee 
on Lien Law, and this discussion con- 
sumed the better part of the two sessions 
of Tuesday. Thegreatest benefit may be 
anticipated from the freedom and full- 
ness of this discussion, and it is'& source 
of great gratification to the National As- 
sociation to find that the habit and ca- 
pacity of analyzing are growing among 
the шешер his is one of the great 
things to be desired, and if the annual 
conventions gradually develop this power 
of analysis and discussion 8 сатса benefit 
will result in all the filial bodies, and the 

wer of the National Association of 

uilders will proportionately increase. 
The result of this discussion was the ap- 
риши of a standing Committee on 

ien Law, to have the matter under dis- 
cussion between conventions, and brin 
it up anew for discussion each year, wit 
such added fund of information as they 


may be able to gather. Great good ma 
be expected from this systematic N 
gation and yearly discussion. The feat- 
ure of having reports from filial bodies 
was greatly appreciated. These reports 
were asked for and were expected to com- 
prehend conditions existing in each ex- 
change, reforms undertaken, either on 
its own motion or on the lines formu- 
lated by the National Association ; meth- 
ods in vogue, matters that need reform, 
law cases in which builders would be in- 
terested, progress made in introducing 
any of the reforms previously recom- 
mended by national conventions, and ef- 
forts made in the way of owning build- 
ings. Almost every exchange presented 
а ио: Some few who did not compre- 
bend exactly what was expected of 
them made up hurried reports at 
the convention, or reported verbally, 
but the plan proved very effective, 
and it was voted to make such 
reports a feature of every convention. 
Much encouragement was given to the 
ое! of ownership of buildings by local 
ies by the reports made by exchanges 
that have got their buildings under way 
since the last convention, and a strong 
impetus given to this idea in the associa- 
tions who have not already moved in this 
direction. 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BUILDER, 


It was to be regretted that Professor 
James of the University of Pennsylvania 
was prevented from delivering the ad- 
dress he was to have prepares on 
„Higher Education for the Builder." 
Severe sickness made it impossible for 
him to be present, and Dr. Woodford, 
who came as his substitute, was handi- 
capped by lack of time in preparation. 
His address, however, waa listened to 
with careful attention, and undoubtedl 
awakened many thoughts which will 

rove of great benefit in the future. 

he closing of the convention was marked 
by greater expressions of interest than 
the one before, and a larger confidence 
in the benefits to be derived from the 
contact with others and the information 
and encouragement received. Many ex- 
changes that confessed themselves weak 
at the opening expressed through their 
delegates а sense of renewed vitality 
and that from this time on matters will 
be pushed in their local bodies alon 
the lines of improvement already defin 
and to be defined in the future in the 
conferences of the national body. 

The newly elected directors held а very 
full and satisfactory meeting on the 
morning following the close of the con- 
vention and much work was mapped out 
for the coming year. It may be truly 
said that the National Association starts 
out on its sixth year with renewed vigor 
and with greater promise of being of 
substantial benefit to the filial bodies and 
the building fraternity generally than 
ever before. 


A VERY LARGE TREE, one of the largest 
in California, the country of big trees, 
was discovered near Arlington, Snohe- 
mish County, & few days ago, says an ex- 
change. It is а cedar and measures 68 
feet in circumference. Around the knotty 
roots the tree measures 99 feet. About 
75 feet from the ground it forks into four 
immense branches, and just below the 
forks is & big knot hole. Five men 
climbed into this and explored the inte- 
rior of the tree. It was found to be a 
mere shell, and about 45 feet down it 
would afford standing room for 40 men. 
The tree is still green, and а remarkable 
feature is said to be that it is barked on 
the inside and outside alike. 
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DESIGN FOR A COTTACGE. 


upon this and the following pages 

was деле by E. M. kard 
of Indiana, Pa. The elevations give 
an idea of the general exterjor of 
the house, while the floor plans show 
the arrangement of the rooms. The 
house is intended to occupy a space 26 x 
29 feet on the ground, exclusive of the 


T's DWELLING which we illustrate 


view to the front. Thedining room com- 
municates with the parlor by folding 
doors or tières, as may be preferred. 
Opening from the dining room is a china 
closet and a rear porch 51; x 10 feet in 
size. The kitchen communicates directly 
with the dining room and also with the 
rear porch. On the second floor of the 
house are four sleeping rooms, a bath- 
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First Floor. 


Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


The following remarks, by the author 
of the design, may prove of interest in 
this connection: Тһе drawings were 
not made with the intention of teachi 
any one how to make house piana, and 
trust my brother readers of Carpentry 
and Building will feel kindly toward me 
in regard to errors and omissions, espe- 
cially when they know that itis less than 

weeks since the first line was 
drawn, and that the entire set was made 
at night after doing a day’s work. My 
business is that of смет rather than 
that of architect, although I have de- 
signed and built a number of first-class 
houses. I am at present working on the 
plans for a ten-room brick dwelling, an 
eight-room frame house and a seven-room 
cottage. І give this bit of autobiography 
that it may induce the younger readers of 
the paper to make use of their spare mo- 
ments, for they must in time take the 
lace of the older members of the trade. 
our years ago I was engaged in the 
country, working from sun up to sun 
down, and that for $1.40 a day. At the 
present time Iam foreman for a large 
contractor and am earning three to four 
times as much as then. The ability to 
understand plans, &c., is, in my estima- 
tion, the thing that counts.” 


Lightning Rods. 


The following, as to insulation and 
effectiveness of lightning rods, is from a 
recent article in the Hlectrical World by 
Elihu Thompson : 

Lightning rods need not be insulated 
from the building. It matters very little 
whether they are or are not insulated, as 
the ordinary provisions for insulation so 
far as a lightning discharge is concerned 
are practically nil. The insulation given 
to a lightning rod is frequently that which 
is not good enough for a telegraph line 
where the pressure of the current on the 
line may not exceed in all 200 volts, while 
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Second Floor. 


Design for a Cottage.—By E. M. Lockard, Indiana, Pa. 


bay window and porches. The first story 
is 9 feet in the clear, and the second 
story 8 feet. The cellar extends under 
the entire building. An inspection of the 
first floor plan shows that the main hall 
is reached directly from the porch. From 
the hall, doors open into the lor, din- 
ing room and kitchen. This arrange- 
ment of rooms permits the front door to 
be reached from the kitchen without the 
necessity of passing through the living 
rooms. Below the main stairs, which 
rise from the entrance hall, are the stairs 
leading to the cellar. The parlor is fitted 
with an open grate and mantel, and with 
a triple window, which affords a good 
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room and a number of closets. The stair- 
way is во arranged as to render easily ac- 
cessible the four rooms, and reduce to а 
minimum the space devoted to hall pur- 
poses. From the author's specification 
we learn that the sills are 6 x 8; the 
joists 2 x 8, placed 16 inches on centers ; 
the piste to be doubled, also all openings 
for doors and windows, and the rafters 
2x5inches. The exterior is to be cov- 
ered with poplar siding and clapboarded. 
The front gables are shingled. The ex- 
terior is to have three coats of best white 
lead and linseed oil, in such colors as the 
taste of the owner may direct. The cost 
of the building is estimated at $1600. 


in the lightning discharge the pressure 
may be many millions of volts. Where 
there are large masses of metal in a build- 
ing it would do no harm as a rule to con- 
nect these masses to the ground as well as 
to the lightning rod; and it may be said 
also that where a building is filled with 
masses of metal or machinery, damage 
from lightning could be largely obviated 
by connecting the various masses of the 
metal one to the other and to the ground. 
It is not, however, essential that they 
be actually connected to the ground; for 
if a mass of metal in the building is but 
slightly separated from the ground wire by 
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what is known as a discharge space, it will 
be quite sufficient to allow lightning 
to pass. A slight opening between two 
parts of a conductor constitutes a dis- 
charge space. Such discharge spaces and 
protective arrangements are used com- 
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single lightning acq in These oscilla- 
tions, if they exist at all, are in periods 


inconceivably small, and therefore are not 
to be discovered by the unassisted eye. 
Neither do I wish to be understood as 
subscribing to the opinion that all light- 
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Side (Right) Elevation. 


monly on telegraph and telephone lines, 
in, which the lines, although they are not 
connected to earth at each instrument, 
may be so near the earth by the provision 
of a discharge space between the line and 
earth that they are practically connected. 
The effectiveness of lightning rods de- 
pends, I think, not alone upon their cross 
section nor alone upon their surface. It 
is as much a mechanical as an electrical 
question. There needs to be a sufficient 
cross section of metal not to be melted by 
any discharge, and it is best that the metal 
be made in the form of а pipe or flat иар 
since the tendency of the lightning d 
charge is to follow the surface portion of 
the conductor. This 1з due to the fact that 
it is an extremely quick discharge and 
may take upon itself an oscillating char- 
acter. This means that each spark which 
connects earth and cloud is not a stream of 
something running in one direction, but 
merely a core or axis for a set of disturb- 
ances or reliefs of pressure which may act 
alternately in opposite directions during 
the short intervals through which the flash 
lasts. The oscillating action may be il- 
lustrated by fastening the end of a thin 
steel rod and bending it by carrying the 
free end to one side. This if let will 
be followed by а series of oscillations 
made very quickly, but which are akin 
to oscillations of a pendulum. The re- 
lief of electrical pressure is in lightning so 
sudden as to result in the action of relief 
going too far, after which a relief in the 
opposite direction ensues, back and forth, 
until all of the energy of the discharge has 
been used up in the form of light and heat. 
This must not be confounded with the 
action which often occurs during thunder 
storms, when two, three or more separate 
discharges are visible separately to the 
eye, and follow down the same path or 
the track which has been opened by the 
first discharge. This is a phenomenon 
common enough and easily observed, but 
it has no relation to the oscillations of a 
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measurable rate of progress from cloud to 
cloud and perhaps to earth. The photo- 
graphic plate, which is being more and 
more applied to the study of lightning 
PUN MAR will some day resolve this 
oubt. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRACTICAL CENTERING. ar Owen B. Magin- 
nis. Illustrated with engravings; 80 
pages bound in stiff board covers. Pub- 
ished by William T. Comstock. Price, $1.50. 


This book, as indicated by its title, 
treats of the practice of centering arches 
in building construction as carried on at 
the present time in this country, and pre- 
sents each subject in such detail as to 
render it especially serviceable to the 
mechanic. It is comprised in 16 chapters, 
the first four of which treat of centers for 
arches ranging from a small span up to 
those having a span of 16 feet and con- 
structed to sustain heavy stone voussoirs 
in ashlar work. The following chapters 
are devoted to Centering Circular Win- 
dows, Suspended Centers, Oblique or 
Skew Centers, Flaring or Splayed Centers, 
Sewer Centers, Method of Making a Di- 
minishing Plumb Rule, Trimming Win- 
dows for Shutters, Setting Jambs, Work- 
ing Hard Wood and Clamping and Extem- 
porized Scaffolding. A num of hints 
and suggestions are also piven which are 
likely to prove useful in thi 


is connection. 
A portion of what is contained in this 
volume originally appeared in Carpentry 
and Building. ; 


SOME FINE SPECIMENS of jet-black marble 
are on exhibition in Lewiston, Idaho, 


says a recent issue of an exchange. They 
were taken out of a quarry above the 
mouth of Grand Ronde. The stone 


is of the best quality, and has the advan 
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Design for a Cottage.—Elevations.—Scale, 1$ Inch to the Foot. 


ning discharges are oscillating in character. 
I am convinced from my own observation 
that very many lightning discharges, par- 
ticularly those which pass over great 
lengths of clouds, are more apt to be dis- 
charges of some duration. Observation 
over a long period of years has led me to 
think that it may be possible that the 
discharges in some instances have a 


tage of varying in color from pure white 
to jet black in different parts of the ledge 
exposed. Such a rich deposit of marble 
has not been found elsewhere in the West. 
Jet-black marble is rarely found any- 
where. There are only two well-known 
quarries in the world except that dis- 
covered in Idaho—one is in Egypt and 
the other in Ireland. 


Original from 
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Detail of Main Cornice.—Scale, Detail and Section of Dormer Window.— scale, 
1 Inch to the Foot. 1 Inch to Foot. 


Detail of Front Doors.— 
Scale, & Inch to Foot. 


Section of Inside Casing of 
Doors and Windows.—Scale, 
3 Inches to the Foot. 


Plinth Block.—Scale,@Inch to the Foot. 


Section of Front Doors 
at A, with B showing 
Molding for all the 
Panels.—Scale, 3 
Inches to the Foot. 
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Section Through Base.—Scale, 
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Detail of Front Porcb.—Scale, i Inch to the Foot. | Detail of Triple Window.—Scale, 44 
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Miscellaneous Details of Cottage. Designed by E. M. Lockard. 
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COHRESPONDENCE. 


Carpenters? Aprons. 


From О. B. M., New York City.—At the 
noon hour recently a discussion arose con- 
cerning the best form of carpenters' apron, 
and as the subject is one of no little in- 
terest to the trade, I am of the opinion 
that great benefit would result if some of 
the best shapes of aprons were submitted 
by practical readers of the paper. I con- 
tend that the best and most convenient 
apron is that which is suspended around 


Carpenters’ Aprons.—Fig. 1.—Form of 
Apron Recommended by “ О. B. M." 


the waist like a belt, with the nail pockets 
sewed on in front, as in Fig. 1 of the ac- 
companying illustrations. Others are of 
the opinion that the apron indicated in 
Fig. 2 is the best adapted for carpenters’ 
use, as it is quickly put on and does away 
with the tightness around the waist. thus 
giving more freedom of movement. There 
were those, however, taking part in the 
discussion who preferred the shape shown 
in Fig. 3, which is a combination of the 
forms indicated in the previous figures. 
In addition this has a strap so attached as 
to keep the band around the neck from 
working up. All of us, however, are of 
the opinion that coarse bed ticking is the 


Fig. 2.—Apron with Shoulder Straps. 


best;material from which to make them, 
and that their manufacture can best be 
conducted at home. 


Scales on a Carpenter’s Rule. 


From F. J. R., Manalapan, N. J.— 
Will some of the readers of Carpentry 
and Building kindly tell me through its 
columns what the scales on a carpenter's 
2-foot rule marked 14, 1%, 34 are, and 
what are they used for? 

Note.—The inquiry of our correspond- 
ent is scarcely specific enough to enable 
us to reply in a satisfactory manner. in 
order to intelligently discuss the ques- 
tion it is first necessary to know the num- 
ber of the rule, or at least the name of 
the maker. There are a number of car- 
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penters rules on the market and we 
doubt very much if our correspondent 
will secure just the information he de- 
sires without piving further particulars. 
In all probability what he refers to are 
scales of fractions of an inch to the foct, 
for draftsman’s use. Thus, ''!j inch to 
the foot," ** 14 inch to the foot," &c. 


Fence Designs. 


From J. C. P., Bicknell, Ind.—I would 
like to ask through the columns of the 
paper for some designs of fencing. Asa 
general rule we have in a small place 
only two or three styles, and what I now 
desire is adesign which can be made by 
hand from wood and have a neat and 
artistic appearance. 

Note.—This is a branch of, carpentry 
to which comparatively little atten- 
tion has been given in the Correspond- 


Fig. 3.—A Combination of the Two 
Previous Forms. 


ence Department in the past, and the 
question raised by J. C. P.“ is calcu- 
lated to stir up an interesting discussion 
as well as bring out а great many designs 
of fencing which wil prove both inter- 
esting and instructive. The subject of 
fence designs in general is a good one for 
discussion, offering a broad field, and we 
trust the readers of the paper who have 
given attention to this particular line of 
work will be free to send forward draw- 
ings and descriptive matter for the bene- 
fit not ony of the correspondent above, 
but also of the craft at large. 


Portable Picture Gallery 


From P. D. C., Tunkhannock, Pa.—I 
will esteem it a favor if some of my brother 
carpenters will give me the best plan for 
building a portable picture gallery. It is 
to be made in sections and the size of the 
building is 10 x 24 feet, and the hight is 
7 feet to the eaves. 


Storehouse for Vegetables. 


From E. E. P., Imlay City, Mich.—In 
the December number, A. S.,“ Lancas- 
ter, III., asks for information with regard 
to building а warm house for vegetables. 
I suggest that it is not as difficult to build 
a house as it is to provide for the moist- 
ure given out ү the vegetables stored. I 
built a vegetable house, and when it was 
filled found that the moisture 
the vegetables congealed in drops on the 
ceiling. Icould only ventilate by lettin 
in air from the outside, and in col 
weatherthis could not be done without 
endangering the contents. This com- 


iven off by 


pelled me to use a kerosene stove, апа I 
soon found that ‘‘ eternal vigilance” was 
the price of vegetables stored in that way. 
From my experience I believe the cover- 
ing should either be of earth, which will 
allow the moisture to escape, or else store 
large quantities of ice overhead and in 
that way dry the air. 


Bevels for Hip and Jack Rafters. 


From J. J., San Francisco, Cal.—Not- 
withstanding the fact that this subject 
has been exhaustively treated in past 
numbers of the paper, I desire to make a 
few remarks with regard to some of the 


Bevels for Hip and Jack Rafters.—Fig. 
1.— Simple Method of Obtaining 
Bevel. 


methods for obtaining bevels for jack and 
2p rafters which have appeared in the 
columns of Carpentry and Building. Sev- 
eral correspondents have given the simple 
method illustrated in Fig. 1 of my sketches 
as applicable to all cases of ground plan 
—namely, to set the thickness of the 
rafter square from the plumb cut, as 
shown. This, according to my way of 
thinking, is erroneous and misleading and 
appiicanio only where the seat of the 
rafter is at an angle of 45° to the wall 
plate. The method illustrated in Fig. 2 
of the sketches may be applied to all 
cases of ground plan and is self explana- 


tory. 


Design for a Curb Roof, 


From J. T. J., Jersey City, №. J.—Will 
some of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building give me details of a neat design 
ofa mansard or curb roof for a three- 


Fig. 2.— Method Suggested by “J. J.,“ 
as Applicable to all Cases of Ground 
Plan. 


story brick building standi between 

similaror smaller structures ? e build- 

ing is to be37 x 80 feet, and the roof to be 

entirely self-supporting. А little varia- 
J F F ] | T 
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tion on the front slope would no doubt be 

in place. 

Findivg the Number of Joists in a 
Bulldinz. 


From L. J. N., Lincoln, Neb. —I would 
like to ask the readers of the paper if 
they know of any shorter or easier way 
to find the number of joists in a building 
multiplying the langth of he baliding Dy 
multiplyin e length of the buildi 
3 and dividing by 4? * 


Stair Rall For Less Than a Quarter 
Circle. 


From A. L., Napa, Cal.—I send a plan 
of a stair rail for less than a quarter of a 
circle which is equal in pitch over both 


F ч А 


Stair Rail for Less Than a Quarter 


Circle.—Fig. 1.—Development of 


the Rail. 


tangents. Referring to Fig. 1, take O as a 
—— and strike the center line of the 
rail F D. The ар lines are repre- 
sented by F G D. end F G to E and 
square over to D. The hight over both 


tangents is represented by Е A. Bisect Е 
A at H; draw G B at right angles to FG 
and equal to F H. Connect B with H 
and draw the pitch line A B C and square 
over to E. To obtain the bevel of both 
ends of the wreath, take C E on the tongue 
— ED е blade на е 3 
ap to the square e А 
— — at the top of the square as indi- 
cated at A, Fig. 2, or as shown by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 1. To draw the face 
mold, lay the square on the stock from 
which it is to be cut and draw A C and C 
D of Py 3 indefinitely. Make A B C 
equal A B C of Fig. 1. With A B mark 
the arc at D and connect B D. Make the 
ends A and D square with the tangents 
and half the width of the rail on the 


Fig. .3—The Face Mold. 


bevels each 1 бр the center, as shown 
by the dotted line at A, Fig. 2. Bend a 
flexible strip and mark the curves. 
Straight wood may be added on one or 
both ends. 


The Acanthus Leaf in Decoration. 


From W. F., Philadelphia, Ра. — I 
would like very much to have some of 
the readers of the paper send the editor 
drawi showing the acánthus leaf in 
the erent forms in which it may be 

in decoration. I would like to see 
published front views and profiles, as well 
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as description of the method of drawing 
them. 


Problem in Roof Framing. 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—I 
submit the following solution to ** A, W. 
H. s roof problem, published in the 
October number of the paper. Fig. 1 of 
the sketches represents à ES of the roof, 


iving the seats, hips, valleys and ridges, 
c., while Fig. 2 represents the right side 
as the plan is given in the October num- 
"try and Building. In Fig 
lines indicate where the hip 


ber of Ca 
1 the do 
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ing : Subtract fromthe diagonalofasquare 
whose sides are equal to the diameter of 
the octagon the diameter of the octagon, 
and the remainder will be equal to one of 
the sides of the octagon. For example, 
suppose the diameter is 12 feet, or one of 
the sides of a square; then the diagonal, 
minus one of the sides, will equal one of 
the sides of the octagon desired. Thus, 
V (12 x 12 X 2) — 12 will give the side. 
As being of possible interest. I would also 
say that to find the area of an octagon 
when the diameter of thesides are known, 
subtract the square of one of the sides 


Prob'em in Roof Framing.— ‘tg. 1.—Solution of the Problem by ** G. L. Mc M." 


rafters, if continued, would lie in the 
plane of the roof and also indicate their 
starting point. The only difficulty in 
framing this roof is found in the fact that 
the ridges A and B are not on a line, A 
being 5 inches nearer the rear of the build- 
ing. This brings the hip at D 5 inches 
higher than the hip at C, to overcome 
which the small gables, one being shown 
at H, Fig. 2, are thrown out as indicated. 
A gable similar to H is also placed at the 
oppatie end of the ridge, E, Fig. 1. The 
gable at H, Fig. 2, finishes with the nar- 
row cornice (a 5-inch ep returning 
ainst the roof, as shown at F in Fig. 2. 
e ridge at E, Fig. 1, may be longer or 
shorter as desired, provided it is 1 
enough to allow the cornice at F to 
below theridge G. Ithink the diagrams 
illustrate what I mean, so that further 
explanation is unnecessary. I shall look 


from the square of the diameter, and the 
remainder will be the area of the octagon. 
For example, let 12 equal the diameter 
and 5 one of the sides, then will 12 x 12 
—5 x 5 =the area. 


From G. H., Narrowsburg, N. Y.—In 
reply to the co ndent from Texas 
who recently asked for a rule to find the 
length of a side of an octagon when the 
diameter is given, I would say multipl 
one-half of the diumeter by 0.7653, whic 
will give the length of theside. Thesame 
result may be obtained by striking the 
circle and dividing the circumference into 
8 equal parts and connecting the points. 


From О. L. W., Dallas, Texas.—Per- 
mit me to say for the benefit of R. P. B., 
Whi ight, Texas, whose inquiry ap- 


Fig. 2.—Etevation of Right Side. 


forward with a great deal of interest to 
seeing a much better method of solving 
the problem. 


Laying Of a ** Housed” Stair String. 


From L. V. V., San Francisco, Cal.— 
Will some of the practical readers of Car- 
and атаа | please tell me how 
to lay off a ** ho stair string," giving 
the size of templates and the manner in 
which applied? Idesire also to know how 
to get out the string во that it will prop- 
erly intersect with the base board at the 
top of the stairs. 


Dimensions of an Octagon. 


From R. D. C., Delevan, Ill —In reply to 
the inquiry of R. P. B., Whitewright, 
Texas, which appeared in the November 
number of Carpentry and Building, for а 
rule to find the sides of an octagon when 
the diameter is given, I submit the follow- 


peared in the November issue of the 
paper, that if he will multiply the diam- 
eter of a circle by 0.4142, he will have 
the side of a circumscri octagon ; or, 
if he will take five inches as many times 
as there are feet in the diameter he will 
obtain the desired result. From this we 
mer deduce a rule for mitering the angles. 
Take the length of one side and the diam- 
= d the 2 gm This ГА - 
plicable to regular polygons. e 
should want an inscribed 4 I would 
"Y o ad the diameter by the decimal 


From S. E. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.—In a 
recent issue of the paper “В.Р. B." of 
Whitewright, Texas, asks for a rule for 
finding the length of the sides of an octa- 
gon when the diameter is known. In 
reply I will say multiply the diameter b 
5 and divide by 12, when the product wi 
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be the length of one of the sides. For ex- 
ample, suppose it is desired to find the 
length of the sides of an octagon which is 
6 feet in diameter, 5 x 6 = 30 + 12 = 215, 
or 2 feet 6 inches, which is the length of 
one of the sides. Now, this rule may not 
be exact, but is near enough and will be 
easy to remember. 


Problem in Bevels. 
From TRAMP, Denver, Col.—Will some 


of the readers of Carpentry and Build- 
ing solve for me a problem, the condi- 


Problem in Berels.— Fig. 1.— View of One of 
the Bents. 


tions of which are as follows: A tapering 
structure is to be erected similar to à 
tank support, and two bents or sides 
framed together like B C D E in Fig. 1. 
The mortise and tenons are pinned. The 
corner posts, caps and sills are 12 x 12 
inches, the girts are 9 x 9 inches and the 
diagonal braces 4 x 6 inches. The joints 
across the top and bottom sides of the 


Е = 
A WF 
Fig. 2.—Bents in Position. 


girts and braces are made square. Now, 
when these two bents are raised o ite 
each other, as at FG and HI of Fig. 2, 
the girts and braces being put in as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines, what will be 
the bevel across the top and bottom sides 
of the girts and braces? "These are to be 
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put in so that their outside surfaces are 
at the same batter, or angle, as the posts, 
as indicated by a of Fig. 2. The dotted 
lines show the position of the end of the 
girt which is on the outer sìde of the 
st. The reason I ask for a method for 
nding the bevels across the top sides of 
the girts and braces is because I had a 
dispute with some carpenters regarding 
the matter. They claim that the cut 
across the ор sides would weaken the 
structure, while I was of the opinion that 
such would not be the case. 
Note.—Similar problems to this have 
been discussed in these pages in the past, 
but the subject has by no means been ex- 
hausted. e should be glad to have nu- 
merous letters. 


Quick Stairs.” 


From L. C. A., Waynesboro, Va.— With 
гані tothe quick stairs, described by 
W. J. S." in a recent issue of Carpentry 
and Building, I would say that I heartily 
approve of his method of stairbuilding 
and think it a fine thing. 


Framing a Hammer-Heam Roof. 


From H. L., Moorestown, N. F.—Will 
some of the readers of the paper kindly 
give me a method for framing a hammer- 
beam roof, the span of which is 28 feet, 
the rise 15 inches to the foot, and the 
timbers to be employed 6 x 10? 


Patterns for Wood Carving. 


From S. E. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Will 
some of the readers of the paper tell me 
where I can obtain patterns or designs for 


wood carving, such as door panels, corner 
blocks, &c. ? 


Smoke in Burnt Brick. 


From J. C. D., New York City.—Can 
any one inform me what will take out 
smoke from burnt brick? I have used 
sal soda and Soapine, but it has not been 
а Success. 


Trisecting an Angle of Any Size. 


From E. A. P., Carthage, Ill.—Will 
some of the readers of Carpentry ама 
Building tell me how to trisect an angle 
of any size? Ihave seen the operation 
performed, but do not know the rule. 


Design for Bookcase. 


From E. T. B., Mount Sterling, Ill.— 
In the November issue of Carpentry and 
Building there was presented a design 
furnished by ‘‘ E. К.” Adrian, Mich., for 
а combination secretary and bookcase. I 
am much interested in this design, but do 
not fully understand all portions of it. I 
would like to ask ‘‘ E. K.” if the ends are 
cut from the plank, with panels planted 
on molding, &c., and returned across, or 
is it built in sections, with sunken panel ? 
Is the end of the bookcase portion the 
same as on the secretary, orisitastraight 
line from base to top? 


Design for Cheap Cottage, 


From W. P. R., Cleveland, Ohio.—I 
would like very much to have some of the 
readers of Carpentry and Building send 
a sketch showing a cheap cottage suitable 
forasmall family. I would glad to 
have it so arranged that the building 
could be enlarged by a parlor and a bed- 
са іп the course of а few years if de- 
sired. 


Red vs, White Oak. 


From W. F., St. Louis, Mo.—Will 
some of the practical readers of Carpen- 
try and Building inform me how to tell 
kd difference between red cak and white 
oak ? 


Designs for a Cheap Country House. 


From H. B., Justus, Ohio.—I would 
like very much if some of the readers of 
Carpentry апа Building would present 
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drawings of cheap country houses, ar- 
ranged with six or seven rooms. In this 
section of the country we want somethin 
that is convenient and handy, and whic 
does not cost too much money. 


Storehouse for Vegetables. 


From A. T. C., Jacksonville, Fla. —In 
the December issue of Carpentry and 
Building, ** A. T." of Lancaster, Ill., ex- 
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Storehouse for Vegetables. — Fig. 1.— Ver- 
tical Section Through the Building. 


prosas a desire for a plan and method of 

anom a warehouse in which to keep 
vegetables from freezing. Many years 
ago I put up in a cold State a house for 
such a purpose and the vegetables were 
kept in a perfectly satisfactory condition. 
I erected two buildings, one within the 
other, the outer structure being 21g feet 
larger all around than the inner one. 
The space between the two Ifilled with 
straw well packed. For ventilation I 
put in three 12 x 12 inch boxes running 
from the ceiling of the inside building to 
a distance 3 feet above the comb of the 
outside structure. In the bottom of the 
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Fig. 2.—Plan View. 


box was a slide, by means of which I 
could open the box a little or as much as 
circumstances required, the amount vary- 
ing according to the temperature. I 
bored about 20 2-inch holes in the box 
that extended outside of the roof and it 
gave me all the ventilation required. I 
think a tight board building is much 
referable to one of brick or stone. In 
ig. 1 of the sketches is presented a sec- 
tional elevation of this house, showin 
the straw filling between the inner an 
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outer buildings, while Fig. 2 represents a 
plan view. The doors I made of double 
thickness filled with sawdust. I also had 
some ten or 15 bundles of rye straw piled 
in between the outer and inner doors, and 
it occupied but a few moments to re- 
move them when I wished to enter the 
building. 


Floor and Roof Truss. 


From C. W. W., Allentown, Pa.—In 
the October issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing, R. C. B." submitted an answer to 
the question of C. M. J.” about the con- 


Distance of Trusses 8 feet 
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but I will ask only the question, if he has 
already put 2x8 inch floor joists in a 
common dwelling house with a free see da 
of 18 feet? If he has done it—well, I 
will not try to picture here the conse- 
quences of such a work, but will only 
say that a little thought would have told 
him the fact that joists 2 x 8 inches and 
18 feet long, laid more than 18 inches 
from centers, are not sufficient for a 
dwelling house, and consequently much 
less for the floor of a hall. aving found 
this out by common sense, a second 
thought would have told him that in con- 
sequence a girder of two pieces of 2 x 8 
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Fig. 4.— Cross Section Through Floor.—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 


Floor and Roof Truss, Suggested by C. W. W.“ 


struction of a floor and roof for a hall 36 
x 50 feet, both to be self-supporting. I 
hope “С. M. J.” has not yet built the 
floor according ta the description of 
* R. C. B.,“ as the floor would not be 
stronger than to support its own weight, 
aud by. no means sufficiently strong to 
support such a weight as is likely to 
come upon the floor of a hall which ma 
be used for dancing or be crowded wit 
people at any time. | 

is may not sound e promising for 
the constructing ability of R. C. B." or 
for the solution of the pronio offered by 
him in such an easy and off-hand manner, 


Google 


inches, with a free length of 36 feet, 
strengthened by an iron rod of 1 inch be- 
tween`them would not do, even if the 
girder was placed 18 inches from centers 
instead of 8 feet, as shown in his sketch 
and description. 

I like to see a Fend man step forward 
and try his hand at a job, but I expect at 
the same time he will use some discre- 
tion and judgment in executing the 
work. Iam sorry that it is not done in 
this case, as it may mislead others who 
8 do not read the criticism of R. 

. Вв” solution. I remember some 
years ago а similar question was asked 
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by a brother craftsman, and answered 
by me in this paper, and if R. C. B." 
had read that he never would have come 
out with such a proposition. 

The own егы of а hall floor, includ- 
ing the superimposed load, should not be 
taken less than 150 pounds per square 
foot of floor space. I will take the 
width of every floor panel (distance of 
m from centers) to be 8 feet, as R. 

. B." has done, in order to better show 
the faulty construction of his design, but 
instead of one center girder I will place 
two girders, A A, Fig. 2, dividing the 
width of the hall into three equal parts 
of 12 feet each. 

The load on one of these girders, А, 
would be approximately 12 x 8 x 150— 
that is, 14,400 pounds. No extra allow- 
ance is made that the floor joists may run 
over the girders continuously—that is, 
without a joint—as this would increase 
the load. This load of 14,400 pounds may 
be assumed to be distribu uniformly 
over the length of the girder by the floor 
beams, and requires a шесе of timber of 
8 x 10 inches. In placing only one 

irder as ** R. C. B." has done, it would 

ve been loaded with 18 x 8 x 150— 
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Fig. 3.— Plate for Truss Hod.—Scale, М 
Inch to the Foot. 


that is, 21,600 pounds—and would have 
uired a piece of timber 9 x 12 inches 
ur square inches), instead of two pieces 

х 8 inches (48 square inches), as given 
by"R.C.B." . 

The main girder B,in Fig. 2,is sup- 

rted twice in the center, as shown in 

ig. 1, and is loaded at each of these 

ints with 14,400 pounds. The pressure 
in the top chord will be about 86,400 
pounds, and in the bottom chord, thesu 

rting iron rod, about 87,600 pounds. 

e must use for the top chord a timber 
of at least 180 square inches section—that 
is, 9 x 16 inches (144 square inches) and 
for the bottom chord an iron rod of 7 
square inches section ; that is, one rod of 
8 inches diameter or better, two rods of 214 
inches diameter each, the rods to have up- 
get ends. 

In the foregoing calculation I have not 
taken account of the bending of the main 
girder B by the flooring, as this would 
not change the result to such an extent 
as to rendo the 9 x 16 inch timber (three 
pieces of 8 x 16 inch) insufficient. Each 
of the floor joists has to support а load of 
183 x 12 x 130—that is, 2100 pounds— 
and must be at least 21; x 9 inches, al- 
though they have only a free span of 12 
feet, instead of 18 feet, as in the con- 
struction of R. C. В.” In using the same 
span as R. C. B.“ —that is, 18 feet the 
weight on the floor joists would have been 
1.66 x 18 x 130—that is, 3900 pounds and 
would have required a joist of at least 8 x 
12 inches, instead of 2 x 8 inches. 

As the room under the hall has no par- 
tition walls we have to brace the length 
walls which support the floor of the hall, 
ав otherwise any little wind would throw 
the wholestructure ina heap. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to set head braces froin 
the wall posts to the trusses, as shown in 
Fig. 1. I would not make the posts to 
support the girders less than 8 x 10 inches: 
of course the intermediate posts may be 
smaller, say 3x 6inches. Another thing 
I would recommend is to place laterals in 
at least two of the floor pan als, that the 
end walls may not be bulged out, and have 
the floor joists bridged in every panel. 
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“R. C. B." will see that it requires at 
least ten times the amount of timber, 
and ten times the amount of iron he pro- 
poses to make а solid hall floor, and this 
floor would not be any too strong, 

The roof as given by R. C. B." may be 
sufficient if the rafters are placed not 
more than 2 feet apart from centers, al- 
though there is every indication that the 
wall will be pushed outward by the 
rafters. I would recommend making the 
1 x 8 inches inclined boards so long that 
they meet with the top end of the rafters 
and nail to them. This would not re- 
quire much more lumber, but would 
sttengthen the roof to a considerable ex- 
tent. R. C. B." says, the rafters are of 
the ordinary size and cut.“ This might 
indicate 3 x 4 inches, 2 x 6 inches, or 3 x 
8 inches, according to our section, but I 
would not use less than 2 x 6 inches, or 
better still, 3 x 8 inches, according to the 
roofing material employed. R. C. B." 
does not use any head braces between 
poste and rafters. I consider these to be 
absolutely necessary, and the braces 
should start from a point as near as pos- 
sible from the floor, not to act against the 

ush of the rafters, which may spread, 

ut to overcome the action of wind. I 
would never go near а к соп- 
structed in the upper part without braces 
for the walls. even if the weather officer 
predicted only “ light wind, no storm.” 

In the above I have spoken only of the 
strength of the construction proposed by 
R. C. B.,“ but now comes the question 
of appearance. For my own part I would 
prefer another roof construction, as I do 
not think that for a hall the ceiling should 
be left free, showing the 8-inch and 12-inch 
boards in all their beauty, and if they are 
to be concealed by plastering, the ceiling 
would not look nice with the center ridge 
along the whole hall. It would be better 
to construct the roof of several trusses, 
the trusses perhaps with 8 feet distance 
as the floor girders below, and to show 
p of their construction, with neat 

rackets between supporting posts and 
trusses. This would divide the ceiling, 
give a better appearance, and the trusses 
may support the purlins for the boarding 
and roofing. Fig. 1 shows a roof truss 
constructed according to the same princi- 
ples as the roof designed by R. C. B.,“ 
which would give a nice strong appear- 
ance tothe hall if the lower struts and 
ties are left free, projecting below the 
ceiling. Fig. 3 represents the elevations 
of the plate for the rod, while Fig. 4 
shows a cross section through the floor. 


American 6 па іе Practice. 


From W. J. MCQUILLEN, Engineer, Port 
Blair, Andeman Islands, East Indies.— 
Many thanks for the sample copy of Car- 
pentry and Building, which reached me 
safely. Ilikeit very much and herewith 
inclose you money order for two years' 
subscription. I desire to ask of the read- 
ers of the paper regarding American 

ractice in shingles. I would like to 
ow the length, breadth and the thick- 
ness of the thick end, also the slope given 
to the roof. What timber is best? Are 
the shingles split or cut up at the mill? 
How much weathering is given, what 
reservative is used and how long dothey 
ast? The readers may be interested in 
the practice in this part of the world. 
The general rule in Burmah is shingles 
15 х 5 inches and !; inch thick at the 
thick end, tapering off to nothing at the 
other end. Five inches are exposed to 
the weather, and the slope of the roof is 
35°. Teak wood is generally used. The 
shingles are cut by circular saw. Each 
shingle is dipped in crude petroleum be- 
fore being laid. Some are on roofs here 
that have been exposed for 30 years. It 
isa rule to give shingles a coat of hot 
crude petroleum every two years. The 
shingles are laid on 2 x 4 inch battens, 
laced 5 inches between centers, and are 
astened by 114 inch French wire nails. 
Any information on American practice 
which thereadersof Carpentry and Build- 
ing may be pleased to put on record will 
be appreciated. 
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Note.—We should like to have from a 
large number of our readers a brief state- 
ment of the shingle practice in their sec- 
tions of the country to prot in reply to 
this inquiry. We would like to have a 
complete exposition of the shingle busi- 
ness so far as relates to the points raised 
by this correspondent, covering every- 
thing from the old rived-out clapboard to 
the modern machine-made shingle. There 
is more variation in practice between dif- 
ferent parts of our country than any one 
builder would imagine. Let us hear from 
every State in the Union. 


Various Topics Discussed. 


From J. С. McF.. Richland Center, 
Wis.—Having been laid up for sometime 
with an old malady superinduced by an 
experience of out-door life in Southern 
latitudes during, ‘‘the late unpleasant- 
ness of 61 and ** 65," in combination 
with an attack of la grippe, I amused 
myself by looking over some of the 
volumes of Carpentry and Building. I 
found much that was instructive as well 
as interesting, especially where some cor- 
respondent advances a point and another 
one proceeds to smash it clean out of 
sight," as it were, especially in his own 
imagination. For instance, one says the 
correct way to file a saw is to point the 
file to the point of the saw, &c. Another 
comes back at him with the opposite 
theory, leaving the matter very much 
unsettled by their correspondence. I 
think, however, the correct method of fil- 
ing a saw is to file it the way the work- 
man can make it cut the best. I file my 
saws with the point of the file toward the 
handle of the saw, commencing at the 
point of the saw. I file a great many for 
my fellow workmen, and they appear to 
like my filing. I notice also that my own 
workmen prefer to use my saws, so that 
the proof of the pudding,” &c. 

Then, again, I find аа many methods 
of obtaining the length and cut of rafters 
—hip and valley. My idea is that the 
best method is that with which the work- 
men is most familiar. It is perfectly 
reasonable to suppose that the mechanic 
can obtain the length and cut his own 
way much quicker and easier than he 
can according to the method of someone 
else. Of course there is a rule for such 
work ; in fact, several of them ; yet that 
does not prove that mv idea is incorrect. 
Then, again, there is the hopper that is 
cut up in all manner of ways, yet the 
practical workman ** gets there just the 
same" by the simple twist of the 
wrist,” and does it so neatly and quickly 
that it is executed before the scientific 
man has half of his lines drawn and bi- 
sected. 

Then, again, а carpenter's sister gets 
into the shop and how the men do spruce 
up and what a nice young man shespeaks 
of. You bet your sweet life if I was a 
young man again and could see that 
article, does any one think I would rest 
night or day until I had learned the car- 
penter’s trade? And then, if I could 
make such a “mash as her young man 
evidently did, why would I not be in the 
seventh heaven of joy, and would feel as 
if I could never tire of fixing up around 
the house those little shelves, bric-a-brac, 
&c., for I can see she would appreciate 
such little attentions. Who would not 
do such things when one knows they will 
be appreciated ? I cannot help but think, 
however, that she draws on her imagina- 
tion a little for her picture. Yet I would 
be pleased to have her come into the 
shop every day, as I know her presence 
would prove enlivening and her sugges- 
tions instiuctive. She might be able to 
induce some of the old heads to lay aside 
that nasty old pipe in the shop, and if 
they must smoke, make use of a good 
cigar, or wait until the noon hour when 
they could take a quiet stroll and enjoy 
a smoke at the same time. 

The editor also comes in for his share, 
for the policy of the paper" man is 
after him hot and heavy. Our Toronto 
friend thinks he could run it better than 
the present editor, forgetting probably 
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the points he criticises are just what 
someone else was looking for and that 
there are a great many readers of the 
paper besides himself. The editor in- 
пе criticism апа therefore it is all 
right. 

such things as I speak of occurred to 
me while, as stated above, I was looking 
over my volumes of the paper. I merely 
write them as they occur to me, not for 
the purpese of publication but just to 
show how we country plugs" look at 
these things. My rule is to preserve all 
the issues of the paper and get them 
bound as fast as a volume is completed. 
In this way I can get the information I 
want at the time I need it, while at the 
same time saving a great deal of research 
and study. 

Note.— We are very glad to have the 
letter of our correspondent above, and 
trust that other readers will favor us with 
& record of such thoughts as may occur 
to them while perusing the matter con- 
tained from month to month in the Cor- 
respondence Department of the paper. 


Bevels of a Diamond Spout. 


From W. A. L., Kansas City, Mo.— 
Will some of the readers of the paper who 
have had experience in mill work be so 
kind as to give me through the columns 
of Carpentry and Building an easy way 
of finding the bevels of a diamond spout? 
While this subject is of special interest 
to me, I have no doubt it would be re- 
garded with favor by many other readers. 


Articles on Stalrbuildirg. 


From Н. F., Lapelle, Ind.—I am very 
much pleased with Carpentry and Build. 
tng and find much in the various issues 
which is of interest and value to me. I 
would like very much to have some of 
my brother Chips present an article or 
two on the subject of stairbuilding. 


Shingling a Hip Hoot. 


From A. W. P., Buffalo, N. Y.—I de- 
sire to ask some of the practical readers 
of Carpentry and Building if they can 
tell me of a practical method of shingling 
a hip roof without the use of weather 
boards and do the work so the roof will 
not leak. 


The Leaning Tower of Saragossa. 


The old tower in Saragossa is doomed 
says the British Architect. It was erected 
four centuries ago, but it is still, as on its 
first day, the Torre Nueva. As an ex- 
ample of Spanish brick work the tower is 
interesting enough, but to its inhabitants 
its importance consists in its rivalry to the 
Pisan structure. The Torre Nueva can- 
not, however, be treated ав а builder's 
freak. If there is a departure of 9 feet 
from a perpendicular line it is owing to 
the sinking of the foundations. Cases of 
settlement are generally chronic, and there 
can be no doubt of the symptoms which 
are to be observed in the tower. It men- 
aces the people who are so proud of its re- 
nown. Although it wasrestored 30 years 
since, the ground could not be made firm, 
and owing to the subsidences the tower 
was never in а worse statethan it is now. 
The commissioners who have charge of 
the ancient buildings in Aragon have met 
and considered the reports of the archi- 
tects, which state that it is no longer 
feasible to make the tower secure, and 
that the safety of the public makes demo- 
lition inevitable. But the commissioners 
have affection for the tower, and instead 
of approving of the operation they have 
implored the advice of the Academy of 
St. Ferdinand in Madrid. But a Spanish 
savant needs along period of time for de- 
liberation, and unless an accident should 
occur, the tower ШМ be visible for many 
months or years. The faith of the custo- 
dians in its stability continues unchanged, 
for ше allow people to ascend to the 
upper platform. 
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Convention of the National 
Association of Builders. 


The sixth convention of the National 
Association of Builders was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 18, 19 and 20, 
and presented many strong indications of 
the fact that the leaven of its existence is 
continually оша е builders of the 
country in various beneficial ways. "The 
work of the convention was carried for- 
ward without unnecessary delay or com- 
plication, and the attendance of delegates 
was full and representative, The first 
session was opened at 10 o'clock on the 
morning of the 18th, with President 
Arthur McAllister of Cleveland in the 
chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. R. A. 
Rose, and an opening address was delivered 
by his Honor, Mayor Wm. G. Rose, who took 
occasion to compliment the builders upon 
the work in hand and also upon the cbar- 
acter of work, intheir profession, that is be- 
ing done for the United States at present. 
He closed by appointing Col. Mc Allister 
commander of the brigade of Cleveland’s 
entertainers and delivered a warm eulogy 
on the builders of the city. 


THE PRESIDENT'8 ADDRESS. 


The president’s address was first on the 
regular programme of proceedings and 
was very warmly received. Among other 
things he said: 

Gentlemen of the Sixth Annual Convention: 
It is with great pleasure that I welcome you 
on behalf of the Building Trades Association to 
our city. For the sixth time weare assembled 
in convention to consider questions which are 
of supreme importance to us as builders, and 
it is of the utmost consequence that we should 
bring to the discussion of these questions our 
best and most earnest thought. That there 
are questions of sufficient importance to de- 
mand the careful attention of the builders 
throughout the county is shown by your 
presence here to-day. The report of the secre- 
tary will inform you as to the work which has 
been accomplished, in whole or in part, during 
the year just closing. And while I do not de- 
sire to anticipate anything he may have to say, 
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Ican but express regret that more vigorous 
action has not been taken in the matter of 
organizing and ORE trade schools, As I 
am informed, Philadelphia stands almost or 
quite alone in this matter. If American boys 
are to learn mechanical trades they must have 
the opportunity of doing so provided by such 
schools. Our workmen are supplied almost 
exclusively by immigration, very much of it of 
an undesirable character, in fact, largely of 
such character as to cause serious damage to 
the well being of the country, and to threaten 
the permanency of our institutiors. I am 
fully in accord with the published views, as 
expressed by their resolutions, of the Work- 
men’s Association in New York, only I would 
not confine the restriction to the Chinese. As 
good citizens we should encourage the estab- 
ment of trade schools, and as organizations the 
exchanges affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation, working in harmony, could do much 
toward the accomplishment of this object. I 
entertain the hope that your presence here 
will have the effect of assisting our local 
builders to a better appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of proper organization and of affilia- 
tion with the National Association. No 
organization baving for its object the getting 
of something for nothing, but organization 
whose aim shall be to place the building busi- 
ness upon a plane ashigh as that of any busi- 
ness practiced in this broad land. The value 
of the interests involved in our business is so 
large as to demand an ability and an intelli- 
gence second to that required of no otber 

usiness man, and we should avail ourselves of 
every possible source of information in the 
acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the 
best business methods. e should cultivate a 
high sense of business honor and have full re- 
gard for the rights of our fellows. Let those 
of us who are less fortunate, less fully equipped, 
those who are not yet upon the hig Але 
which they should occupy, receive assistance 
F from those more highly 


THE CONTRACT QUESTION. 


One of the most level-headed attorneys of 
this city said to me two years ago, in speaking 
of a contract which I had myself signed. It 
always makes me mad to read a contract such 
as builders sign.” 

This question—of the character of the arti- 
cles of agreement—has been considered by 
this association and may be said to be in a fair 
тат to settlement upon а basis that is equit- 
able and just, but the uniform contract has 
come into but partial use, due, in a large 
measure, to the fact tbat every builder feels 
thatif he refuses to sign any agreement sub- 
mitted for signature there is a builder stand- 
ing behind him who will sign, and so, in the 
absence of effective organization, the abuse 
continues and grows. It may be accepted as 
an aphorism that the man who submits to 
abuse invites abuse, and is certain in the end 
to be abused. In every business except ours a 
man who makes an agreement to do a certain 
thing has this thing specifically set forth, just 
that and nothing more. The thing to be done 
and the amount to be paid are both limited. 
Now, in the agreements which we make the 
amount to be paid is flxed- the work to be 
done only partially so. Both drawings and 
specifications are very frequently incomplete, 
but the owner is protected from Joss on this 
account by some such phrase as this in the speci- 
fication: All work necessary to complete 
this building and which may not be specifically 
set forth herein shall be done under the direc- 
tion of the architect without additional cost." 
Now, the builder who signs & contract with 
such a phrase as that above quoted in the 
specification agrees to do for a stipulated sum 
an amount of work limited only by the con- 
science of the architect. It is no answer what- 
ever to this to say that tbe architect is usually 
fair and that be rarely takes advantage of his 
opportunity to damage a contractor. There is 
noreason in justice why he should have the 
opportunity and every reason why he should 
not. 

POSITION OF THE ARCHITECT. 


In all this there is no intention of having 
any quarrel with architects or of casting any 
imputation of bad faith or unfair dealin 
upon tbem. The architect, like the lawyer an 
other pie men, is zealous in the inter- 
ests of his client, as be ought to be: he is, of 
course, always desirous that his work should 
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be satisfactory to his employers 


that he may 
again be employed, but above all is his zeal for 
his client's interest. This zea), however bon- 
est it may be, is the exact thing which dis- 
qualities him for the position of arbiter be- 
tween his principal and the other party to the 
contract. Even if it could be shown that in 
no single instance since the world began had 
an architect been known to render a decision 
that was not grounded in absolute justice, 
still it would be unbusinesslike in one party to 
acontract involving the expenditure of money 
to place his interests at the disposal of an arbiter 
who was the paid agent of the other party to 
the contract. Who ever heard, except in the 
building business, of an arbitration in which 
the attorney, or agent, of one of the parties to 
the dispute acts as sole arbiter ¢ The contracts 
as now written are inequitable for want of 
mutuality. I have noticed in a current arch- 
itectural publication an address delivered by 
Mr. Walter Dickson before a class in the De- 
partment of Architecture of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. I presume Mr. Dickson is an archi- 
tect. He was urging the members oi the class 
to inform themselves upon the construction 
part of their profession, and said: If an 
architect is deficient in the practical part of 
his profession, I defy him to d able to draw a 
correct speciflcation properly explaining the 
whole of the work intended, and when a speci- 
flcation is deflcient the arcbitect has been 
known, in order to maintain his dignity and 
save himself, to exact from the builder, by 
some peculiar interpretation of his own, the 
work so omitted. any & builder has been 
ruined in consequence, and by the architect 
refusing to give proper compensation for er- 
tra work, thus withholding the certificate 
until the works were completed to the archi- 
tect’s sati-faction and the builder's ruination.” 
Observe the arrangement of this passage and 
it will be noticed the ''ruination of the con- 
tractor" follows the *' satisfaction of the arch- 
itect " as closely as effect follows cause. It will 
be observed also that it is the architect and 
not the builder who makes the statement. 
Now, I want to say in all seriousness that I 


. have never yet met the grade of architect to 


which the gentlemen referred to by Mr. Dick- 
son belongs, but I am liable to meet him at 
any time. 

ere is no reason why any interpretation 
that is necessary sbould not be made before 
the price is fixed and the agreement signed. 
Iknow that the claim is made that it is impossi- 
ble to foresee all the points vhich may come 
up. If that is true, then leav ‘hose points to 
be taken care of by subsequen. теша аз 
18 now done in some of the best ces. Why 
require the builder to draw upon is imagina- 
tion and anticipate that which it admitted 
cannot be foreseen? It is our lega and just 
right to have the agreement limit th. work to 
be done as rigidly and completely as ..e sum 
to be paid is limited. 


BONDS OF INDEMNITY. 


There is another matter in this connection to 
which I feel justified in calling your attention, 
and that is the subject of bonds of indemnity 
and reservation of payment. To illustrate, a 
builder agrees for $100,000 to erect a building 
complete. He is required to give а bond of in- 
demnity for not less than $100.000, conditioned 
that he shall complete the work in accordance 
with certain drawings and speciflcations, which 
are to be interpreted by a gentleman who is 
the paid agent of the owner, and in addition 
to this bond there is reserved tbe P ment of 
not less than 15 per cent. of each of the partial 
payments provided for under the agreement, 
which reserved payment remains in the hands 
of tbe owner until the building is completed, 
usually 30 days after completion and accept- 
ance. When the building has been carried to 
within $20,000 of completion, and the builder 
has been paid according to agreement up to 
that time, the owner has in his possession $72,- 
000 worth of work which has been comple 
by the builder and his bond for $100,000 to se- 
cure the completion of $20,000 worth of work, 
and at the completion of the work and prior 
to acceptance the owner has $92,000 of the 
builder's money and а bond for $100,000. In 
practice it seems to amount to just this: At 
the close of such a contract, supposing that 
the work has been completed in one year, the 
builder bas piven the owner a bond, as above 
stated, for the privilege of having the owner 
keep $72,000 of the builder's money for about 
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seven months, and of $20,000 fur 30 days, with- 
out interest. As n business proposition 1 think 
notbing could be more unjust. 

In ordinary business life it is the man who 
owes the money who gives the security, but 
builders have not yet reached ordinary meth- 
ods. The absurdity of this arrangement is 
further shown by the fact that, as the respon- 
sibility of the builder under the contract is 
diminished bis guarantee is increased, and in 
the case cited the owner holds the same bond 
as at the beginning: plus $92,000, while tbe 
builder’s obligation has practically ended. 

Is tbere any reason in justice or fairness why 
some duch arrangement as the following could 
not be made: When 25 per cent. of the money 
value of the building has been P in place and 
accepted by the owner, through his agent, the 
architect, have a settlement and pay the reser- 
vation up to that date. The owner's guaran- 
tee is not impaired, because he has the same 
bond for tbe completion of 75 per cent. of the 
work ав he originally had for the entire build- 
ing. Now, let this be done at the completion 
of 50 per cent., and again at 75 per cent. of the 
work. 

BUILDER'S GUARANTEE. 


Even uuder tbis arrangement the guarantee 
which the builder gives the owner increases as 
the builder's responsibility decreases. "These 
abuses to which 1 have referred are not of 
recent growth. They began at the time when 
the profession of architecture was not much 
regarded in this country, when its practi- 
tioners were, in the main, men of little educa- 
tion, most of them having graduated from the 
workbench. They were men with good practical 
knowledge, but they had no literary training, 
and but little ability in setting forth in speci- 
fications the requirements of their buildings, 
and in this way, I apprehend, arose the neces- 
sity for covering the defects in their drawings 
and specifications by some general uire- 
ment under which the builder who had con- 
tracted to build а church could be held to 
build a steeple also, though none had been 
shown or specifled, because the church was to 
be complete, and no church is complete with- 
out asteeple. This system of making blanket 
clauses to cover all sorts of contingencies gave 
tbem great advantages, and the architects, like 
other men, will hold any advantage wbich cus- 
tom gives them as long as possible, but they 
do not need this advantage now. The pro- 
fession isnow full of men thoroughly educated, 
trained designers and constructors, who know 
what their buildings require and how to im- 
part that knowledge to the intelligent builder, 
and I can see no reason for the perpetuation of 
this old makeshift, the necessity for which 
раз away with the men who devised it. 

herefore, I think an open and manly demand 
for the use of the uniform contract and the 
elimination of all ambiguity in specifications, 
all necessity for “interpretation,” ‘* peculiar ” 
or otherwise, will be readily acknowledged by 
architects. 

And now, gentlemen, in closing, let me 
. congratulate you upon the fact that our asso- 
ciation is and has been exercising a wide in- 
fluence, not only in our own country but also 
beyond the seas. I am told by our secretary 
that he has applications from almost every 
part of the English-speaking world for reports 
of our proceedings and other of our literature. 
This shows us that wise action on our part 
may produce effects beneficial to our craft in 
places far removed from us. For this and 
many other reasons let us try to do our work 
well. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


After the reading by Secretary Say- 
ward of various communications which 
included many invitations to the delegates 
to visit numerous places and points of in- 
terest in the city, the president announced 
the following Committee on Credentials: 
W. D. Collingwood of Buffalo, Thos. J. 
Hamilton of Pittsburgh, Geo. W. Libby 
of Minneapolis, James I. Wingate of Bos- 
ton and C. C. Dewstoe of Cleveland. A 
recess was taken to await the report of 
the committee, which was presented in 
the form of a majority and minority re- 
port. 

MAJORITY AND MINORITY REPORTS. 


The former was as follows: 


Your Committee on Credentials beg leave 
to D present the following report: There are 
credentials from 26 cities, represented by 98 
delegates, as follows: Boston, 6; Buffalo, 4; 
Baltimore, 4; Cleveland, 2; Chicago, 13; Cin- 
cinnati, 4; Denver, 4; Detroit, 2; Grand 
Rapids, 3 Indianapolis, 3; Louisville, 8; Low- 
ell, 3; Lynn, 2; Milwaukee, 3; Minneapolis, 2; 
New York, 7; Portland, 3; Providence, 3; 
Rochester, 8; Saginaw, 2; St. Louis, 5; St. 
Paul, 4; Wilmington, 2; Worcester, 3. The 
Pittsburgh Exchange have presented creden- 
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tials containing the names of 1% delegates. 
The secretary's list shows that they are onl 
entitled to four. Your committee ure unable 
to decide which four are entitled to seats and 
refer the matter to the judgment of the con- 
vention. Верен submitted, 

M. D. COLLINGWOOD, 
GEORGE W. LIBBY, 
JAMES I. WINGATE, 
C. C. DEWSTOE. 


The minority report was as follows : 


I offer the following asa minority report on 
credentials. I do not concur in the шоу 
report on credentials, in so far as it applies to 
the Pittsburgh Exchange, and report the follow- 
ing as the legal and properly-authorized dele- 

ates (the names of the delegates being sub- 
oined). (Signed) 
T. J. HAMILTON of Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh Exchange, by reason of 
the recent strikes which have been in force 
in that city, has increased in numbers from 
185, at the time of the payment of the 
per capita tax for 1891, to 878 at the time 
of the convention, and by their mis- 
interpretation of Articles VII and IX of 
the constitution considered themselves 


entitled to the above number of delegates. · 


The articles of the constitution bearing on 
this point are as follows : 


ARTICLE VII.—REPRESENTATION AT CON- 
VENTIONS. 


Each exchange affiliated with this associa- 
tion shall, at annual or other conventions, be 
entitled to representation as follows : 

One delegate-at large, who shall be the 
director chosen. at the preceding convention 
and one delegate in addition for each 50 
members or fractional part thereof. 

Each delegate shall have one vote, and may 
be represented by alternate or proxy. 

No delegate shall hold more tban one proxy. 


ARTICLE I X.—ANNUAL DUES. 


The annual dues for the ensuing year shall 
be assessed by each convention, upon recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors. It shall 
bea per capita of membership in ex- 
changes or organizations that have gained 
membership in this association, and be payable 
through the officers of the exchanges. This 
assessment will be due and yable at the 
annual convention, and must be paid within 
30 days next ensuing. Default in payment of 
assessment sball forfeit membership and rep- 
resentation 

The position of the Pittsburgh Ex- 
change seemed to be based upon the belief 
that the convention is the beginning of a 
fiscal year instead of the end. The con- 
stitution having been previously inter- 
preted by the directors to mean that 
the fiscal year shall begin with the endin 
of one convention and close with the en 
of the next convention, it was apparent 
to the majority of the delegates present 
that Pittsburgh having paid a per capita 
tax on 135 members for the fiscal year of 
1891, which ended with the close of the 
present convention, they were entitled to 
only such representation as the 135 mem- 
bers upon whom they had paid their tax 
for the year 1891 permitted, which would 
be four, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion above quoted. 


PITTSBURGH WITHDRAWS. 


The complication resulted in much ar- 
gument pro and con, and the minority re- 
port was rejected by а vote of 28 to 71. 
Upon the announcement of the vote the 
Pittsburgh delegation asked permission to 
withdraw from the convention, and arose 
in а body for the purpose of leaving the 
hall. Before they had reached the door, 
however, they were prevailed upon to 
listen to the remarks of Edward E. Scrib. 
ner of St. Paul, who beseeched them in 
the name of the National Association and 
in the name of every delegate present to 
remain in the convention, to seat the four 
delegates to which the majority of dele- 
gates had voted them entitled, and partic- 
ipate in the proceedings of the meeting. 
Mr. Scribner requested permission to in- 
vite them to seat the remainder of the del- 
egation as alternates, which was spontane- 
ously granted by the whole convention. 
In closing his appeal Mr. Scribner said: 
„Allow me, gentlemen, then, in the name 
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of my colleagues and our fellow members, 
to plead with you that you remain upon 
this floor, that you accept the decision of 
this body, even though you may think it 
wrong; even though you may think it un- 
fair; stay here with us, vote with us and 
make this concession to the opinion of the 
majority.” Mr. Scribner’s remarks were 
received with the utmost warmth and ap- 
preciation by all present and after brief 
consultation the Pittsburgh delegation an- 
nounced that they would withdraw for 
consultation, and departed in a body. 

The majority report of the Committee on 
Credentials was then adopted unanimously. 


RESOLUTIONS OF PITTSBURGH DELEGATION. 


On the second day of the convention at 
the beginning of the afternoon session the 
following preamble and resolution was re- 
ceived from the Pittsburgh delegation: 

To the President and Members of the Na- 


tional Association of Builders in Conven- 
tion assembled at Cleveland: 


GENTLEMEN.—At a meeting of Pittsburgh 
delegates the following action was taken: 

Whereas, the Pittsburgh Exchange elected 
18 delegates, as allowed by the constitution of 
the National Association of Builders, being 
one delegate for each 50 members in good 
standing; and 

Whereas, On the presentation of their cre- 
dentials to the proper committee of the 
N. A. B., a majority of said committee decided 
that the Pitteburgh Exchange is entitled to 
only four delegates, including the delegate- 
at-large, and said action of the committee was 
оше by the convention now in session; 
an 

Whereas, Although we regret being com- 
pelled to take action severing the connection 
of the Pittsburgh Exchange from the national 
association, as our beartfelt sympathies are 
with the association in its mission and work, 
yet as we cannot submit to gross injustice, 
therefore be it 

Hesolved, Tbat we withdraw, both as dele- 
gates and as an exchange, from the National 
Association of Builders. (Signed) 

A. J. HARNACK, Chairman. 


On motion, the resolutíon was unani- 
mously received by the convention and 
ordered placed on file. 

The next business in order after the 
adoption of the report of the Committee 
on Credentials at the first session was the 
appointment of the following Committee 
on Time and Place of Next Convention 
and to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year: George C. Prussing of Chicago, 
W. J. Hill of Denver, Thomas J. Kelly of 
St. Louis, Н. Н. Edgarton of Rochester 
and N. H. Creager of Baltimore. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


The secretary's annual report, which next 
followed, covered the ground gone over 
during the past year very thoroughly, 
showing the work accomplished and pro- 
jected, and the present condition of the 
association. The last annual report of 
tbe secretary showed an afliliation of 35 
exchanges, and during the year three 
exchanges have dropped out and two new 
ones become members, leaving an affilia- 
tion at present of 34. The Kansas City 
Exchange has been obliged to temporarily 
drop out owing to various causes. А 
thorough reorganization is now taking 
place for the purpose of placing the 
exchange on a firmer footing and improv- 
ing some of the couditions under which 
the organization formerly existed. It is 
the purpose of the Kansas City Exchange 
to rejoin the National Association as soon 
as their reorganization is effected. The 
secretary, in а recent letter to Mr. Bay- 
ward, wrote that he had never heard 
either in or out of meeting such favorable 
expressions as to the great good which the 
National Association has done and is 
doing, and the benefit it has been to that 
exchange, as were voiced at their last pre- 
vious meeting. The exceedingly dull 
season in St. Joseph, Mo., has resulted in 
so great a lack of interest in the affairs 
of the exchange that it has been 
unable to comply with the requirements 
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of the constitution. *'Tne worst feature 
of this condition of things in ex- 
changes, said Mr. Sayward, is not 
the loss to the National Association, 
but is rather the great misfortune which 
the exchanges suffer through demoraliza- 
tion, which follows from а cessation of 
interest in their associated work, a demor- 
alization which will sometimes require 
much more determined effort than ever 
before exerted to concentrate and combine 
their work and influence again. There is 
no doubt there are opportunities in an ex- 
change for mutual protection and benefit, 
p through seasons of general 

usiness depression, and even in cases of 
special disaster, by means of organization 
aud combined endeavor, little dreamed of 
by the greatest enthusiast in the future of 
builders’ associations It is, of course. to 
be regretted that we are not already in po- 
зсввіоп of all the benefits that the future 
may develop, but it must be remembered 
that the oldest of our local organizations 
is but youug in its investigations, and can- 
not expect to have all the advantages of 
fuller growth." 


WARHINGTON EXCHANGE. 


The filial body in Washington, which up 
to the latter part of the year was in full 
sympathy with the national body, with- 
drew its membership without а word of 
explanation, and the secretary's depart- 
ment is not at present in possession of any 
definite reason for its withdrawal. An in- 
timation was given shortly after the last 
convention that the Washington Exchange 
was in favor of a $2 per capita assessment 
and opposed to $3, but their assessment 
was paid on a basis of 185 members, and, 
as the difference would only be $135, it 
is hardly to be supposed that the ex- 
change could have withdrawn on that ac- 
count. The defection of the Washington 
Exchange is to be deplored. In many re- 
spects it is ап exceptional body. Its at- 
tainments during its short existence have 
outstripped many of the older bodies. 
The progressive action of the Washington 
Exchange has always been a source of 
gratification to the National Association, 
and their action in regard to a building 
an example to every other organization of 
builders in the country, and it is to be 
hoped that no internal disaster is the cause 
of this withdrawal. 

The two exchanges which have been 
added are Chattanooga, Tenn., and San 
Antonio, Texas. 

The 34 associations represent a total 
membership of about 3500 builders, and 
indirectly many more, for every com- 
munity in which there is a filial body is 
benefitted by any action which is for the 
good of all. It may be fairly claimed that 
tbe whole building fraternity in each city 
affiliated with the national body is repre- 
sented through the local association. 


METHODS FOR ORGANIZING 
EXCHANGES. 


BEST 


The secretary's department is continu- 
ally besieged for information as to the best 
methods for forming organizations. The 
idea of association is unquestionably 
spreading, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the new bodies which are being 
organized should start in such a manner 
that the work will not have to be done 
over again in a few years. Herein is 
manifest one of the beneficent functions of 
the National Association—viz., to aid in 
securing the establishment of associations 
of builders on the right basis, and prevent 
them in the beginning from making the 
almost inevitable mistakes which new 
bodies make, unguided by the experience 
of others. 

It is now pleasing to report that the 
efforts made by builders of Australia have 
successfully formed a national association, 
and it is particularly gratifying to note 
that it has been formed upon lines that 
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are identical with our own, with changes 
suitable to the locality. Their second an- 
nual conference, held in October, at Mel- 
bourne, the report of which follows the 
style adopted by this association, shows 
that much the same conditions exist with 
them as with us. The president, R. С. 
Brown of Melbourne, in his address, gave 
due credit to this association, saying: 
** You are no doubt aware that in holding 
these conventions we are following the 
Jead of the American builders, for, finding 
the conditions of our business life to be 
similar in almost every respect to theirs, 
and that great benefits had resulted to 
them from their association, we deter- 
mined to follow their example. We can- 
not expect to do things with the order and 
completeness which obtains in the United 
States. If, however, we get no further 
than an annual interchange of ideas and 
experience between the leading builders of 
the Australasian colonies on matters gener- 
ally affecting the interests of the trade, we 
shall have accomplished enough to repay 
us for the time and expense.” 


BENEFITS FROM PUBLICATIONS. 


The secretary touched upon the benefits 
that have been derived from the various 
publications of the National Association, 
showing that much importance is attached 
to the pamphlets issued and that they 
have been widely distributed both in this 
couutry and abroad. Through the me- 
dium of Carpentry and Building, public 
attention has been drawn to subj cts con- 
sidered by the National Association in lo- 
calities where there are no filial bodies and 
hundreds of requests for information are 
received from all over the world in regard 
to subjects treated by the secretary through 
its columns. There is no doubt that the 
uniform contract is now firmly established 
and that its use is gradually extending, 
still it needs the constant urging by the 
officers of the central body and the equal 
interest of filial bodies. Unless the im- 
portance of its use is continually placed 
before those who are called upon to make 
contracts, by those who have been instru- 
mental in its creation, we cannot expect 
that it will be pushed by others. The 
secretary strongly recommended the pres- 
entation of the literature of the National 
Association, either reports of conventions, 
special reports of committees, discussions 
and articles prepared in editorial form, or 
other material of similar nature, more thor- 
oughly before the members of the local 

ies. Members of filial exchanges should 
read the official paper, in which articles are 
presented from month to month that are 
prepared with the greatest care for the 
purpose of exciting thought, and bringing 
about action on subjects upon which ail 
agree that study and action are much 
needed. In consideration of the fact that 
we are engaged in a great and noble call- 
ing, we are too readily content with the 
superficial information, and the builder 
will never realize how great his vocation 
really is until he comprehends its scope 
aud understands its logic and its technique, 
as well as its practice; until he grasps its 
full meaning from a business point of 
view and follows it upon broad lines to 
higher development." 


MEETINGS OF EXCHANGES. 


For the better dissemínation of therec- 
ommendations of the national body the sec- 
retary urges that each exchange hold meet- 
ings for the purpose of having such recom- 
mendations read and discussed, aud un- 
hesitatingly advises that such discussions 
be preceded by а dinner or light repast. 
Such meetings should be held at the 
usual time that club dinners are held— 
say from 5 to 6 o'clock—thus giving ample 
time fora ''smoke-talk " afterward, and 
an a1journment at a seasonable hour. The 
meetings should be held as olten as once 
in two months, and perbaps as often as 
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once in each month, though it would be 
better to be obliged to hold the meetings 
oftener than to have them lapse fiom too 
great infrequency. This p!an will furnish 
a capital means of creating interest iu the 
work of the National Association and the 
reading of its productions systematically, 
with the discussion whieh will surely fol- 
low, wiil build up methods of examina- 
tion, analysis and comprehension which 
аге so essential to the clearer undezstaud- 
ing and deeper knowledge which the 
National Association seeks to encourage. 
Considerable stress is laid upon this point, 
for the reason that the secretary's observa- 
tion shows that the great need of all asso- 
ciations is the devotion of more time 
to the consideration of questions aud 
methods іо and through which the indi- 
vidual is affected, but which need the 
united study and action of the group of 
individuals in that particular interest in 
order that modifications and bettermeats 
may be secured, and in which all may 
participate. 


THE GREAT DRAWBACK. 


The great drawback to the efficiency 
of associations to-day is the appareot 
existence of an idea that reforms can 
be obtained simply by the establish- 
ment of organizations or the adoption of 
resolutions. These two factors are essen- 
tial as primary movements, but they are of 
little value unless supplemented by con- 
tinuous, persistent regular work on the 
lines of organization and resolve, aud 
without this work no result can be hoped 
for. It is not easy for builders to 
lend themselves to this necessary work; 
their whole habit has been to suffer 
evils and ‘‘get along" in almost апу 
fashion, no matter how mucn worse off 
each inattention and each sufferance may 
leave them ; secretaries, as well as other 
local officers, are continually appealing 
for advice and counsel—as to how to over- 
come this apathy—to the National Secre- 
tary, who seeks on each occasion to sug- 
gest some new way and te infuse new 
hope, even while confessing that the task 
is far from easy. To induce men to think 
more, and then to apply the fruits of this 
thought so that proportions to good may 
follow, is the one great impulse which sus- 
tains all progress, and yet the history of 
the world shows that in no direction has 

rogress been made without constant en- 
ый in the face of such distrust and 
apathy, even among those to whom the 
greatest benefit is to accrue. 


. BUILDERS’ EXPERIENCE NOT PECULIAR. 


This condition, then, is not peculiar 
to builders only, and the secretary says 
to all officers of fllial bodies who feel 
discouraged because their members are 
apparently heedless of their duty, and 
thus fail to put into operation the 
recommendation of the national body, 
or carry out effectively measures cal- 
culated to improve existing conditions: 
Don't imagine for а momeut that your 
experience is singular—'tis the way of the 
world—and while it is disappointing that 
all are not imbued with the same feeliag 
at the same time, and do not unite in a 
grand movement toward accomplishment 
of ends that all agree are desirable, it is 
still nothing peculiar to us as a class. All 
classes of men are alike in this—they suffer 
mucb as individuals before they will com- 
bine and act for any common good. Prog- 
reas cannot be hoped for in one steady 
march onward, there are bound to be 
many haltings and retrograde movements, 
doubts as to the direction of our course, 
defects on account of inattention, and 
slothfulness, and hesitations, and discour- 
agements innumerable; but if we only 
keep our faces in the right directíon, we 
are bouud to succeed evertually. 

Keep a motive back of all our endeavors 
and we need not question the final result, 
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even though there may be many stages 
which surround us for the time with con- 
fusion and apparent defeat. Here lies one 
of the great functions of the national body 
to keep the motives pure and high, to 
insist upon the integrity of the principles 
which guide us and so encourage all the 
filial bodies through seasons of doubt and 
discouragement. In any event, the Na- 
tional Association has no right to waver. 
No matter how any filial body may falter 
and fail, the central body must keepu p its 
tone and raise the standard high, so that 
every filial body may feel, às one of them 
recently and aptly expressed it, ‘‘ loyalty 
to the national body and its principles is 
the greatest strength and the surest safe- 
guard of the local bodies. The National 
Association should be above discourage- 
ment, should discount all the obstacles 
which its high standpoint permits it to 
overlook, and steadily proceed in its great 
work of leading the builder up to higher 
levels, to greater security and to larger 
opportunity.” 


STATISTICS OBTAINED. 


The statistics that have been collected 
during the past year have been much more 
comprehensive than in years past, and in- 
clude information regarding conditions 
under which contracts are submitted in 
various parts of the country, the percent- 
age of contracts carried on under the uni- 
torm contract, the wages paid and hours 
worked in the different cities and the list 
of associations, asin former years. The 
statistics regarding the latter show an in- 
crease of 85 associations throughout the 
United States, nearly half of which are 
organizations of builders, the majority of 
which have applied at some time or other 
to the national secretary for information 
and advice. 

The secretary presented the result of 
the various efforts in search of statistics, 
and gave а summary of the action taken 
at the mid year meeting, with the work 
which it entailed, all of which have 
been presented from time to time in these 
columns. In touching upon the condi- 
tions that have existed in the labor mar- 
ket during the past year the secretary 
stated that the strike in Pittsburgh was 
the most serious disturbance that had oc- 
curred, as every trade was involved with 
the exception of the stonecutters, who 
had previously adopted the form of arbi- 
tration recommended by the National As- 
sociation. 


THE PITTSBURGH STRIKE. 


The strike was long and bitter and 
the Builders’ Exchange of that city 
proved to be the rallying ground and in- 
1 of the building interests, and 
the membership of the exchange increased 
largely under the stress of trouble. This 
increase of membership is an illustration 
of what has so often been stated in argu- 
ments in favor of organization for build- 
ers, that while builders, like other busi- 
ness men, when all is fair are apathetic in, 
and perhaps directly antagonistic to, the 
idea of associated effort, when there comes 
a time of trouble they huddle together 
and find comfort and help by so doing. 
If by good fortune some have been wise 
enough to have the frame work of organi- 
zation ready, it is then considered provi- 
dential, and all are willing to take advan- 
tage of t. The strike started on May 1, 
and although never officially declared off 
by the workmen, the result is practically 
the same as though ithad. The Builders’ 
Exchange succeeded in maintaining its 
ground and virtually won the victory, al- 
though it is not so acknowledged by tbe 
labor organizations. The exchange is to 
be congratulated upon the great skill with 
which the difficulty was handled and the 
cohesion of so large à body under such a 
strain is very remarkable. The advice of 
last year in regard to the importance of 
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having a paid secretary for each exchange 
was reiterated and its importance urged. 
The ownership of buildings by exchanges 
is increasing. Buffalo and Milwaukee 
have their buildings well along at the 
present time; Baltimore has a purchased 
lot of land and plans approved for its 
building. Other cities report considera- 
tion of this subject, and before many 
years there will undoubtedly be many new 
exchange buildings throughout the coun- 
try, connecting the members of the local 
bodies more firmly together and giving 
strength to the chain that binds us all 
together. The builders of the filial bodies 
can be congratulated upon a generally 
prosperous condition during the past year 
with other prosperous years in sight. 
They may feel thankful that so little has 
occurred to jeopardize their interests since 
we last met, and they can attribute a 
large share of their peace and security to 
the National Association. 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 


The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
on hand of $1,848.99, from which the ex- 
penses of the convention are to be de- 
ducted, which will leave the balance car- 
ried over to 1892 somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of $1000. 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CONTRACT. 


The report of the Committee on Uni- 
form Contract was next in order and was 
submitted by the chairman, Mr. George 
C. Prussing of Chicago. The report re- 
cited the strength of the position held by 


.the form and the fact that while certain 


criticisms had been made as to the length 
of the document, all the changes that 
have been suggested have been of the 
nature of interpolations tending to increase 
its lengtb. The change suggested at the 
mid-year meeting, of changing the word 
“being ” to if“ in the end clause of the 
contract, was recommended and the change 
is anticipated at the next meeting of the 
joint committee. The committee paid а 
tribute to the late O. P. Hatfield, who 
was & member of tbe original committee. 
It has been impossible to hold a meeting 
of the joint committee owing to the fact 
that the members from the American In- 
stitute of Architects of the joint commit- 
tee were appointed too late to make 
& conference to be had previous to the 
present convention. 

The long discussion regarding the Pitts- 
burgh complication and otber considera- 


'tion во prolonged the session that it was 


inexpedient to continue to the end of the 
programme, and a motion was made and 
carried to hold two sessions daily, allow- 
ing an intermission for lunch, the plan of 
holding but one session having proved im- 
practical, and the convention adjourned. 


TUESDAY. 


Taking up the balance of the programme, 
the first thing in order was the report of 
the Legislative Committee, which was as 
follows: 


То the President and Delegates to the Sixth 
Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Buildersof the United States: 


Your committee having been instructed by 
vote of the directors at the recent mid-year 
meeting to consider whether it would be 
feasible for the National Association to recom- 
mend any plan whereby the sale of building 
materials could be so regulated that contractors 
in the building trades would be entitled to 

urchase at lower rates than the outside pub- 
ic," would respectfully submit the following 
as the result of some little thought, inquiry 
and careful consideration of this very impor- 
tant subject. 

It goes without saying that in general com- 
mercial life and practice, in the handling and 
sale of any of the leading lines of either agri- 
cultural or manufactured products, outside 
of the building trades, it is recognized as right 
and emineutly proper that he who purchases 
їп carload lots, or, if otherwise, is constantly 
in the market buying the material demanded 
by tbe exigencies of his business, should pur- 
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chase such product or material at lower rate 
than he who buys in smaller quantity or n 
to make, perbaps, but one such purchase in & 
ear, or, possibly, in a lifetime. Yet in the 
uilding trades or. among the manufacturers 
and dealers in building material we arecredibly 
informed that quite a different custom has and 
does prevail. Nay, so anxious many times are 
the purveyors of building material to make a 
sale, that the laws of trade governing all 
other branches of commercial life are actually 
reversed, and we find the gentleman proposing 
to erect a single residence or store building 
able to buy cheaper in the open market the 
brick or lumber required than can his builder, 
who, it may be, is carrying ona building busi- 
ness amounting to 2100, 000 or more per an- 
num, and, therefore, presumably purchasing 
annually for a series of years many times 
more material than does the would-be owner of 
this one edifice. These being the admitted facts 
and admitted wrongs, what is the remedy ? 
Here your committee must admit that they 
find themselves confronted by a problem not 
easily solved. 

It has seemed to the members of ycur com- 
mittee that it would be unwise for them to at- 
tempt more at the present time than to sug- 

est thoughts and ideas on this subject, calcu- 
ated to induce a thorough discussion of this 
very important subject, and of ways and 
means calculated to secure to the members of 
the various affiliating exchanges the mainte- 
nance of better business methods in this regard 
than now obtain. 

We would suggest for vour consideration, 
whether this subject could not be better 
bandled, more conclusively and effectively set- 
tled, by the members of each of the master 
trades associations constituting the several 
local exchanges. The carpenters first taking 
action, then, through a committee, conferring 
with lumber dealers. The master masons pur- 
suing the same course with the stone, brick 
and cement dealers, &c., and each association 
reporting tbeir action and subsequent success 
to the local exchange for endorsement and 
ratification. One important association, whose 
members are found also in our local exchanges 
and are represented on this floor, has decided 
and demanded that the manufacturers of the 
material! which they, as skilled mechanics, are 
using and applying in the course of their busi- 
ness, shall not sell such material at any price, 
as we are informed, to any but such master 
mechanics. 

Your committee feel that there may be seri- 
ous objections to endeavoring to enforce so 
stringent a rule in all lines of building manu- 
facture and among al) the building trades, 
and would suggest that the remedy for the 
evil so justly complained of, as we believe, by 
the master builders of the country, may be 
found, rather, in a system of discounts similar 
to that so familiar in merchantile life. Such 
system to be made, of course, favorable to the 
master builder, who is necessarily tbe steady 
buyer, whose trade the manufacturer or dealer 
naturally seeks and highly values. 

With these thoughts and suggestions we 
hope, as above intimated, to promote reflection 
and discussion of this very important sub 
not on tbis floor alone, but among these dele- 
gates and their associates in tbe various local 
excbanges, where, after all, the real work of 
this body should be done and its results 
achieved. 

EDWARD E. SCRIBNER, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON LIEN LAW. 


The report of the Committee on Statis- 
tics having been incorporated in the sec- 
retary's report, the Special Committee on 
Lien Law reported as follows: 


To the National Association of Builders 
of the United. States : 


GENTLEMEN.— Your Special Committee on 
Lien Law would respectfully report that they 
met in Cleveland at the mid-year meeting and 
were in session on several occasions, four of 
the five members being present. The subject 
was thorougbly discussed, and we found that 
our views were at great divergence ; in fact, 
we were equally divided as to the advisability 
of baving a lien law in any form. It was de- 
cided to ascertain the views of all the ex- 
changes connected with the National Associa- 
tion on this important subject. With thatend 
in view we caused to be issued the following 
circular letter to many of the individual mem- 
bers, and to all the filial bodies. 

* For the purpose of assisting the committee 
in the formulation of в comprehensive report 
and recommendation for action to tbe comin 
convention the following questions are ask 
of each filial body, and you are urged to con- 
sider the subject carefully..to the end that 
thorough and intelligent action may be taken 
on the subject by your exchange: 

1. Is the exchange in favor of alien law? 

“2 If itis, is the present law of your State 
satisfactory ! 
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3. If present law is not satisfactory, what 
change would you suggest 

* A letter has been sent to the secretary of 
pur exchange requesting that a meeting be 

ld as soon as possible for the consideration 
of the subject, as it will be one of the most im- 
portant under discussion at the convention. 

'* By order of the 

t COMMITTEE ON LIEN Law. 
„W. H. SAYWARD, Secretary.” 

Replies were received from 22 of the 34 ex- 
hangee comprising the association, as fol- 

ows: 

Seventeen answered in the affirmative to 

uestion No. 1, Is the exchange in favor of 
lien law? 

One in the negative. 

One equali y divided by a tie vote to question 
No. 2, If ıt is, is the present Jaw of your 
State satisfactory ?” 

Six answered yes,” while the balance either 
answered no” or suggested certain changes. 

While the replies to the circulars indicate 
that the exchanges, as bodies, are largely in 
favor of a lien law, yet your committee, at their 
meeting on Saturday night last, were again 
evenly divided in their views on the subject. 
One of the committee who was present at the 
mid-year meeting was absent on this occasion 
on account of sickness, while the former ab- 
sentee at the mid-year meeting was present at 
this latter meeting. Your committee fully 
appreciate the magnitude of the subject re- 
ferred to them with the great interests in- 
volved, affecting not only the general con- 
tractor, the sub-contractor and the material 
men, but equally affecting the interests of the 
owner. They therefore believe it would be to 
the best interests of all cor cerned to have this 
subject thoroughly and exhaustively discussed, 
with a view of securing the greatest amount 
of information on the subject by comparing 
the views of the delegates present. 

In conclusion we would respectfully recom- 
mend tbat the whole subject be referred to a 
Standing Committee on Lien Law, and that 
each exchange be requested to thoroughly dis- 
cuss the subject, and to communicate any and 
all suggestions from time to time to the gen- 
era! secretary. 

Your committee would offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, Tbat à Standing Committee on 
Lien Law, consisting of seven members, be 
appointed by the president to consider thesub- 
ject and report from time to time to the con- 
vention. Signed by 


JOAN S. STEVENS, Special 
8. D. TIPPETT, Committee 
RICHARD SNELL, on Lien 


J. T. DARLING, Law. 
W. G. VINTON, absent on account of sick- 
ness. 
UNIFORM BUILDING LAW. 


The report of the Special Committee 
on Building Law was next presented: 


1. The committee shall be known as the 
Combined Committee on Uniform ruilding 
Law and Reduction of Fire Waste. 

2. The purpose of this joint committee is to 
investigate and consider the question of con- 
struction of buildings, with the end in view 
of arriving at conclusions which can be recom- 
mended to all cities of the country as the con- 
census of opinion of the various professions 
and callings represeuted in this committee, 
and as the general methods to adopt for 
the interests of the ple in the matter of 
construction of buildings апа protection 
against loss of life and loss of property by fire. 

3. The combined committee shall consist of 
three members from each of the followin 
bodies — viz.: the National Association o 
Builders, the National Board of Underwriters, 
the National Association of Building Inspec- 
tors, the National Association of Fire Engi- 
neers and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects— who shall be chosen in such manner as 
may be deemed best by the bodies which they 
represent. 

. The officers of the combined committee 
shall be a chairman and a secretary who shall 
also be treasurer. ' 

5. Regular meetings of the committee shall 
be held annually, if practicable at the time of 
the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, and special meetings at the 
call of the chairman, but a sub-committee 
shall be appointed to act during the recess of 
the combined committee, under such instruc- 
tions as may be given it. 

6. Each association shall pay tbe expenses 
of its own delegates and one-fifth of the gen- 
eral expenses. 


RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED. 


The following resolutions were pre- 
sented and referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions · 

Resolved, That President McAllister be re- 
quested to furnish the secretary with a copy 
of his address to the delegates of | n. 
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tion, and that the secretary cause to be printed 
and distributed such number of copies as may 
appear to the Executive Committee right and 


proper: 
(Signed) EDWARD E. SCRIBNER of St. Paul. 


Whereas, There appears to be a difference 
of opinion on the interpretation of the consti- 
tution, and certain defects in other parts, 
therefore 

Resolved, That the incoming Board of Di- 
rectors be requested to consider the subject 
suggest the necessary changes, if any, an 
present the same for adoption at the next con- 
vention. 

(Signed) MURRELL Ооввіхв, Philadelphia. 


Whereas, Delegates from the wild and 
woolly West, learning with surprise and regret 
that individuality is in Cleveland carried to so 
great an extreme that several different stand- 
ards of time exist and are expected to govern 
the movements of the populace or the strang- 
ers within their gates. and being greatly 
embarrassed thereby, and uncertain as to 
which of these several standards of time are to 
control] the movements of this convention ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the sessions of this conven- 
tion be opened and conducted by railroad or 
standard time, rather than by any one or 
more of the systems adopted and in use by the 
conservative inhabitants of this conservative 


city. 
Gro. W. LIBBY. 


GENTLEMEN.— We, the undersigned dele- 
gates of the Builders’ Exchange of Indian- 
apolis, have been requested to offer through 
your committee the following resolution for 
consideration at the meeting of the National 
Association of Builders: 

Resolved, That the mid-year meeting, in- 
stead of being held in the same place where 
the annual convention is to meet, be held at 
some Other city where the work of the com- 
mittee would be equally as well done, and at 
the same time render some valuable service to 
exchanges who need encouragement and assist- 
ance in the methods of work and in the 
management of their affairs. It is earnestly 

uested that our delegates invite the next 
mi gor meeting to be beld at Indianapolis. 
espectfully submitted, 
WM. P. JUNYLANE, 
C. BENDER, 
J. E. TWINAME. 


At а stated meeting of the Master 
Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia, held 
on January 5, 1892, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee of the Na- 
tional Association having the matter in charge 
be requested to fix the date for the holding of 
the annual conventions early in February of 
each year, instead of January. 

(Signed) GEORGE W ATS8ON, president, 
Wu. HARKNESS, secretary. 

A resolution on free coinage was pre- 
sented by C. J. Smith of Denver, which 
was considered by the Committee on 
Resolutions to treat of a subject upon 
which the National Association of Builders 
is not competent to act and recommended 
that no action be taken thereon, which 
recommendation was adopted. 


(Signed). 


CONSIDERATION OF REPORTS. 


Following the programme, the next 
thing in order was the consideration of the 
report of the Committee on Uniform Con- 
tract, which was adopted without discus- 
sion. NO. 

The report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation elicited considerable discussion, 
some of the delegates being of the opinion 
that the same thing could be accomplished 
through the National Asscciation of 
Builders as had been accomplished through 
the National Association of Plumbers, in 
regard to securing a less cost of material 
to the contractor than that at which build- 
ing material was sold to the owner or oc- 
casional buyer. In view of the difference in 
the case of the builder and the plumber, and 
the fact that the manufacturer of building 
material, in a very large majority of cases, 
only supplies a very small locality, it was 
voted to recommend to the filial bodies 
that an effort be made whereby each 
exchange should arrange a system of 
discounts from the regular price of 
building material which should apply only 
in the case of the builder and urge the 
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same upon all material dealers in their 
various localities. 


THE LIEN LAW. 


The report of the Special Committee on 
Lien Law brought out the best and most 
intelligent discussion of the convention, 
and was very thoroughly argued on the 
proposition asked of each filial body: Is 
your exchange in favor of alien law ? The 
discussions were very full on both sides of 
the question, and it transpired that while 
the sentiment of the majority of the ex- 
changes were in favor of some form of lien 
law, the personal opinion of the delegates 
present was about equally divided. The 
position taken by delegates who were not 
in favor of any form of lien law was that 
it depreciated all classes of contracting by 
enabling the dealer in building material to 
sell to any contractor, no matter how irre- 
sponsible or incapab'e, thus permitting 
and fostering ап undesirable class of com- 
petition. The irresponsible contractor be- 
ing assured that the material dealer, under 
the protection of the lien law, will sell 
him all the material he wants, is thus 
enabled to come into competition with 
contractors of reputation and ability and 
can underbid them, because he has nothing 
to lose, and trusts to luck to be able to 
* skin" something out of the job. The 
existence of such an element, it was main 
tained, results in the depreciation of the 
entire building interests by compelling a 
ruinous competition and in bringing the 
reputable builder down to the level of the 
man who could not procure a dollar’s 
worth of material if the lien law were not 
in existence. The arguments in favor of 
а lien law were such as have been familiar 
to all for years. It was apparent to all 
that a uniform lien law for the entire coun- 
try isan impossibility and the result of the 
argument was the adoption of a resolution 
that a standing committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to consider the question and re- 
port to the association. 

The report of the Committee on Build- 
еы was next adopted. 

eports from filial bodies were next in 
order, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour the report from Boston only was pre- 
sented. 


REPORT FROM BOSTON EXCHANGE. 


The report from Boston showed that a 
very satisfactory year had just passed with- 
out serious labor disturbance of any kind. 
The Master Builders’ Association has fully 
carried out the recommendation of the 
fifth convention regarding arbitration in 
the mason's branch of the trade, and the 
result is very gratifying. The next im- 
portant step taken by the exchange in the 
р year is the entire remodeling of their 

uilding, which is now fully occupied by 
builders and is yielding a handsome re- 
turn. The membership has considerably 
increased during the year and at the same 
time the standard of membership has been 
retained. The exchange extended a recep- 
tion to the members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects during their recent con- 
‘vention held in that city, which was a very 
enjoyable and satisfactory affair. 

After the reading of the Boston report 
an adjournment was taken until Wednes- 
day morning. 


WEDNESDAY. 


The hearing of the reports from filial 
bodies was resumed. The Buffalo Ex- 
change reported, as one of the most im- 
portant events of the year, the adoption 
and bringing into actual practice of a code 
of rules for the government of tbe submit- 
ting of bids. The code was published at 
the time it was adopted, and it has with- 
stood the test of almost a year and is in 
beneficial operation at present. 

The new home of the exchange is now 
being put under roof, and when completed 
will be one of the finest fire-proof office 
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buildings in the city. The method of se- 
curing funds for erecting the building was 
the formation of a stock company and the 
issuing of $75,000 worth of stock; the bal- 
auce, $90,000, was raised on bonds and 
mortgage at 4j per cent. The increase in 
membership has been steady and satisfac- 
tory, and the exchange is in most excel- 
lent condition. 


THE CHICAGO EXCHANGE 


reported that but few changes had oc- 
curred during the year as far as the mem- 
bership was concerned, and that there is a 
strong feeling of the need of an exchange 
building of their own. After the expendi- 
ture of much time and money the ex- 
change finally secured the repeal of the 
most offensive portions of the Illinois lien 
law, and a new section embodied givin 
the contractor a lien for work performe 
up to the time of refusal or failure of the 
owner to make payment at the specified 
time. For the protection of labor the 
owner 18 now required to retain 50 per 
cent. for twenty days after the completion 
of the contract in order that in default of 
the payment of labor by the contractor the 
labor may be protected. A committee has 
been recently appointed in the exchange 
to consider the benefits received from the 
National Association, as against the cost, 
and after exhaustive study of the subject 
it was conclusively shown that the benefits 
far exceeded the cost. The exchange has 
enjoyed an exceptionally successful career, 
and is at present in good condition. 


THE CINCINNATI EXCHANGE, 


reported a fairly satisfactory year and 
progress in the organization. The ex- 
change recently placed itself on record as 
favoring an equitable lien law, and is at 
present considering the recommendations 
of the National Association. An effort is 
being made to secure full statistics regard- 
ing the building interests in Cincinnati, 
from which beneficial information is ex- 
pected. Committees from the Builders’ 
Exchange have been invited to consider 
subjects of interest to the city in connec- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade, and it is continually grow- 
lug in influence and importance. The ex- 
change has formally adopted the uniform 
contract and is advocating its use in all 
cases, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


reported a prosperous year, with an in- 
crease in membership of nearly one third 
and a bright outlook for the coming year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The report from Indianapolis showed 
the exchange in, good condition with an 
active effort on foot to establish a change 
hour. A very gratifying recognition was 
made of the value and importance of affili- 
ation with the National Association, and 
the importance of applying the sug- 
gestions which it makes. The exchange 
has been doing good work in settling dif- 
ferences between members by arbitration, 
without resorting to process of law, and 
the result is entirely satisfactory. It is 
the sentiment of the exchange that the 
labor problem should reccive the earnest 
consideration of the National Association, 
and it requested that the mid-year meeting 
for 1892 be held in a different city from 
that in which the convention isto beheld, 
in order that a greater number of ex- 
changes may receive the benefit of the 
presence of the national officers and di- 
rectors, and requested that the next meet- 
ing be held in Indianapolis. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


The Master Builders’ Exchange of 
Lowell reported that the past year has 
been one of almost unexampled activity in 
the building trade, with a larger number 
of public buildings and business blocks 
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under construction than ever before in the 
same time. There has been no trouble with 
the workmen, and fair prices have pre- 
vailed. The exchange has considered the 
Code of Practice, the desirability of secur- 
ing a building of its own, and the im- 
portance of using only the uniform con- 
tract. An effort is now being made to 
secure the establishment of the code and 
the uniform contract with the architects, 
with prospect of success. That the ex- 
change is of some importance in the city 
is shown by the fact that during the past 
year a supervisor of Government buildings 
under construction and an inspector of 
of buildings have been appointed from 
among the members. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Mechanics’ and Traders’ Exchange 
of New York City reported a total member- 
ship of 300, with a cash surplus of $20,000 
iu the treasury. The uniform contract is 
steadily growing into more general use 
and the form of arbitration advocated by 
the National Association is already estab- 
lished in several employers’ associations. 
The Code of Practice is at present receiv- 
ing consideration, and it is expected that 
it will be adopted either in part or in full. 
The project for erecting an exchange 
building to cost in the vicinity of $1,000,- 
000 is still under discussion, with a good 
prospect of success. The report closed with 
the following: ‘‘To the National Asso- 
ciation we again renew our fealty and well 
wishes, and are proud of the distinction of 
being considered one of its loyal filia’.” 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The report from the Providence Ex- 
change shows that several important topics 
have been considered during the past year. 
The Uniform Contract has been officially 
adopted by the exchange and the Code of 
Practice has been presented to the arcbi- 
tects, with a fair indication of its final 
adoption. A plan is being agitated look- 
ing to the establishment of a permanent 
industrial exhibit and it is believed that it 
will be an accomplished fact in a short 
time. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Rochester Exchange reported itself 
in good condition. The Uniform Contract 
is gradually coming into general use, but 
the Code of Practice failed in securing a 
foothold. A plan for securing a building 
is in existence, but has not been definitely 
accepted. The labor market has been un- 
disturbed during the past year and the 
buiding business has been about as usual 
throughout the season. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The report of the 8t. Paul Exchange 
showed that building had been somewhat 
inactive during the past season and that the 
exchange had undergone internal disturb- 
ances which were only overcome by the 
careful and conservative action of the best 
element of membership. Everything is 
harmonious at present and the exchange 
has recently taken active part in measures 
for the welfare of the city and received the 
consideration due to an organization of ita 
character. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Wilmington reported that the exchange 
is increasing in membership and impor- 
tance, many of the architects being in the 
habit of ser ding plans directly to the ex- 
change to be estimated. The Uniform Con- 
tract is but little used as yet and the ma- 
jority of the exchange are in favor of a 
lien law in some form, although the no 
lien law men are making converts every 
day. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Worcester 
reported & prosperous year, during the 
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course of which it has been incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, and has 
moved into new and more comodious and 
desirable quarters. The membership has 
increased one-third and the organization is 
in excellent financial condition. Nothing 
of importance has transpired to disturb the 
builders during the past year, which has 
been a satisfactory one. 

After the presentation of the reports 
from filial bodies the next thing in order 
was the address on Education of Business 
Men with special reference to the needs of 
higher education among builders in the 
direction of training for direction and 
Management. This address was to have 
been delivered by Prof. Edmund J. James 
of the Wharton School of Finance of Phil- 
adelphia, but owing to illness he was 
obliged to send asubstitute in the person 
of Dr. Arthur Burnham Woodford, who 
made a very interesting talk on the subject 
and which will be presented in full in the 
official report of the proceedin The 
Committee on Resolutions reported that the 
resolutions presented to them were respect- 
fully referred to the Executive Committee 
апа the report was adopted. 


PLACE AND TIME OF NEXT CONVENTION. 


The Committee on Time and Place for 
the Next Convention then reported. They 
recommended that Tuesday, February 7, 
1893, be the time and 8t. Louis the place 
for the convention. It was moved by а 
Philadelphia delegate that the date be 
fixed at February 14, and no objection be- 
ing raised, the report, as amended in that 
respect, was adopted. 


OFFICERS FoR 1892. 


Then the committee presented the fol- 
lowing nominations for officers of the as- 
sociation: For president, Anthony Ittner 
of St. Louis; first vice-president, Ira G. 
Hersey of Boston, Mass.; second vice- 
president, Hugh Sisson of Baltimore; sec- 
retary, William H. Sayward of Boston, 
and for treasurer, George Tapper of Chi- 
cago. 

Some few of the delegates thought that 
the ninth convention should go to the 
West, inasmuch as the eighth will prob- 
ably be held in Boston, and the name of 
a Denver man was presented, but the re- 
port of the committee was adopted by a 
very large majority, and the assistant-sec- 
retary of the convention was directed to 
cast one ballot for all the officers, who were 
then declared duly elected. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The following directors were then 
named and elected for the ensuing year: 
Baltimore, Noble H. Creager; Boston, 
James I. Wingate; Buffalo, A. A. Berrick ; 
Cleveland, E. H. Towson; Chicago, C. 
W. Gindele; Cincinnati, Samuel D. Tip- 
pet; Denver, A. J. Baker; Detroit, Alex. 
Chapaton, Jr.; Grand Rapids, P. C. 
Campbell; Indianapolis, Jas. McGauley; 
Lowell, Chas. P. Conant; Lynn, Frank A. 
Kelly; Milwaukee, Paul Reisen; Minne- 
apolis, Gea. W. Libby; New York, Marc 
Eidlitz; Omaha, N. B. Hussey; Portland, 
Me., N. E. Redlon; Philadelphia, Stacy 
Reeves; Providence, Wm. W. Batchelder; 
Rochester, Н. Н. Edgarton; Saginaw, 
Michael Winkler; St. Louis, Jeremiah 
Sheehan; 8t. Paul, J. W. L. Corning; 
Syracuse, J. E. Baker; Wilmington, A. 8. 
Reed; Worcester, C. D. Morse; San Fran- 
cisco, Wm. N. Miller. 

The per capita tax was fixed at $3, the 
same as last year, without discussion. 

The naming of the directors finished 
the business of the convention, which then 
adjourned sine die. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


The entertainment offered by the Build- 
ing Trades Association reached its cul- 
mination in a most delightful banquet 
tendered to the delegates, which was 
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served in the main dining room of the 
Hotel Hollenden on January 20, about 
300 covers being laid. The service was 
excellent, and everything passed off in a 
most thoroughly enjoyable manner. The 
souvenir menu was of a very artistic de- 
sign, in the shape of a booklet bound in 
parchment and beautifully executed. The 
toasts were all ably responded to, and 
every delegate in attendance carried away 
the most delightful memories of the hospi- 
tality of the builders of Cleveland. 


rn 


Convention Notes. 


There were about 300 delegates and visitors 
in attendance on the convention and the gener- 
ous hospitality of the Cleveland builders was 
warmly extended to all. The ground being 
well covered with snow, there were a number 
of sleighing pores arranged and the delegates 
were shown the beauties of Cleveland to their 
hearts content. 


One of the amusing incidents of the conven- 
tion resulted from the publication in the Datly 
Plain Dealer of cuts of the officers and some of 
the more prominent delegates. The сив were 
amusingly bad, and at the close of the morning 
session of the day on which the cuts appeared, 
President McAllister in all soberness an- 
nounced that the convention would go into 
executive session, previous to adjournment, 
for the purpose of devising suitable means for 
slaughtering the Plain Dealer reporter, who 
was the cause of the publication of the funny 
little pictures, and that the delegates must not 
be rised if on their return to the convention 
hall after lunch they should find the broken 
fragments of the unfortunate reporter scat- 
tered about the room. At this point some one 
attracted the president/s attention to the fact 
that a blushing young lady seated at the re- 

rters’ table was the Plain Dealer man.“ 

he Colonel’s retreat was concealed by a 
hearty burst of laughter. 


The delegation from New York at the con- 
vention arrranged a very pleasant surprise for 
Stephen M. Wright, the secretary of the New 
York Exchange, who, in consequence of the 
enforced absence of Mr. Tucker, the chairman, 
so ably and satisfactorily filled the duties of 
that position also. It was decided that the en- 
tire delegation should dine together en famile 


Building Construction in the United States as Viewed 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN in this. 


country writing to the Builder, 

gives the following views regarding 
the use of brick work in building con- 
struction in America: 

There is, perhaps. no country in the 
world where a better appreciation of the 
phrase ‘‘Time is money” may be had 
than in the United States of America. 
Labor is dear, and the fact makes itself 
plain on every hand. In every branch of 
the mechanic arts everything possible is 
done to reduce labor and get the work 
done quickly. In the construction of 
buildings the high cost of labor makes 
itself very much felt, and produces sys- 
tems of construction which would appear 
to English eyes to be far from workman- 
like. Perhaps no branch of building con- 
struction stands in greater need of im- 
provement than brick work. Let some 
of the practical readers of the Builder who 
are inclined to view with something akin 
to horror an 18-inch pier built without 
closers, consider à country where brick 
work is constructed almost entirely with- 
out bond, where damp courses and hoop- 
iron bond are practically unknown, and 
where the whole of the brick work 
of a four-story building is not infrequently 
erected within the space of a single week. 
It should be added as an offset to this, 
however, that the appearance of outside 
brick walls is, in general, almost all 
that can be desired, while the jorge 
variety in form and color of the bric 
now produced places at the command of 
the architect and builder means for pro- 
ducing effects which are truly admirable. 

In comparing the system of construct- 
ing brick work in America with that fol- 
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on the evening of its departure from Cleveland, 
with Messrs. Jenks and Chandler of that city, 
who had devoted themselves to tbe care of the 
New Yorkers, as their guests. This was suc- 
cessfully carried out, as their fitting termin- 
ation to the visit to the Forest City. At the 
close of the dinner Warren A. Conover, on 
behalf of the delegation, presented to Mr. 
Wright an elegant pair of cut-glass inkstands 
resting on a masive silver tray. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this exceedingly appro- 
priate present was indeed а genuine surprise to 
the recipient, as he had been kept in profound 
ignorance of his associates’ intent till the 
moment it was produced for presentation. He 
was scarcely able to express his gratification at 
being made the recipient of so beautiful and 
unexpected a gift, which he would ever retain 
in loving remembrance of the delightful inter- 
course with his associates during the time 
passed at the convention. 


—— ——- —ñ. H — 


Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Exchange. 


At the annual meeting of the Mechan- 
ics’ and Traders’ Exchange of the City of 
New York, held on January 26, the 
following officers and managers were 
elected without opposition: 

President, George Moore Smith. 
Vice-President, Isaac A. Hopper: 
Treasurer, Edmund A. Vaughn. 
Secretary, Stephen M. Wright. 
TRUSTEES. 
John J. Tucker. John J. Roberts. 
Thomas Dimond. Otto M. Eidlitz. 
Benjamin A. Williams. James B. Mulry. 
John C. Doremus. 
EXAMINERS (BUREAU OF BUILDINGS). 
Warren A. Conover. Edwin Dobbs. 
INSPECTORS OF ELECTION. 


Ronald Taylor. Fred. M. Hausling. 
J. Henry Deeves. 


Philadelphia Master Builders’ 
Exchange. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Master 
Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia was 
held on Tuesday, January 26, at which 


lowed in the old country,” it may prove 
useful to refer briefly to some of the 
more commonly-used bricks, and to give 
their cost, for convenience, in its equiva- 
lent in English money. 


VARIETY AND COST OF BRICES. 


What would be termed a place“ brick 
in London is called а ‘‘pale” in New 
York and a ''salmon" in Philadelphia, 
for names as well as methods of construc- 
tion vary largely in different parts of the 
States. Pale and salmon bricks cost £1 
per thousand, and, being underburnt, 
they are, of course, only used for inferior 
buildings. The next variety which may 


Plan of One Course of Brickwork. 


be compared to the English “stock” is 
known as hard brick," and is worth 
£1.16/. This brick is of a bright red color 
in Philadelphia, New York and the East, 
and is а light straw color in the North- 
western section of the country. Hard 
brick is used for interior walls and for the 
backing of allfront walls. And we should 
here explain that excepting in the com- 
monest description of buildings, in barns, 
stables, &c., all exterior walls are invari- 
&bly built of two distinct varieties of 
bricks, the outer casing being termed 
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the following directors were elected for 
the ensuing year: Franklin M. Harris, 
John Kisterbock, Charles P. Bancroft, A. 
B. Barber, John E. Evanson, Murrell 
Dobbins, William B. Irvine and Peter 
Gray. The Board of Directors reported 
that the assets of the exchange were 
valued at $168,095.50 and the liabilities 
amounted to $155,631.08, showing an ex- 
cess of assets of $12,464.42. The treasurer 
reported the receipts of the year to have 
been $59,410.39 and the payments $57,- 
710.32, showing an excess of receipts over 
expenditures of $1700.07. 

ward H. Williams was elected an 
honorary member of the exchange in con- 
sideration of his gift tothe exhibition of 
the magnificent model of a Japanese 
temple. The Historical Committee was 
directed to secure a bust of Col. R. T. 
Auchmuty of New York, who donated 
$6000 to the trade school connected with 
the exchange. The bust of Colonel Auch- 
muty is to be placed in a prominent posi- 
tion in the headquarters of the exchange 
building on Seventh street. 


— — — "—H — —À—À 


Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange. 


The regular annual meeting and election of 
the Chicago Builders and Traders’ Exchange 
were held on the 11th of January. According 
to the report of Secretary James John the mem- 
bership roll numbers 592 this year, against 595 
last year. 

The election resulted as follows: W. H. 
Alsip, president; R. Vierling, first vice-presi- 
dent; A. Gordon, second vice-president ; W. 
H. Mortimer, treasurer ; James John, secre- 
tary ; directors for two years, D. Freeman, J. 
L. Rutherford, F. V. Gindele, Ed. Kirk, Jr., 
and George Lill. 

Business was resumed in the evening, when 
the newly-elected officers were installed. A 
resolution for the appointment of nine mem- 
bers, representing the different trades in the 
exchange, to communicate with the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Architects for the 
рио of bringing about more equitable 
methods in contracting and subcontracting 
work, was adopted. 


by an Englishman. 


face bricks,” while the backing is made 
up of either hard or pale brick. 

There is а very large variety of face 
bricks on the market, varying in cost 
from £4 to £25 per 1000. The Phila- 
delphia facing brick is of a firm, close 
texture, and QE. brilliant red color, 
of very nearly uniform size, and with 
straight edges. These bricks cost on pier 
£4. 12/. Buff facing bricks cost £7. ere 
has lately been a great demand in city 
building for what are known as ** Pom- 
peiian " bricks, or, as builders usually 
prefer to call them, ‘‘ Pompeys.” These 
are of a peculiar reddish brown color, 
spotted with black, and when laid they 
look well. They are made in two sizes— 
viz., 8x 4 x 214 inches (which is the uni- 
form size of facing bricks), and 12 x 4 x 
114 inches. Pompeiian bricks cost from 
£8 to £11 per 1000, the last-named size be- 
ing the most ensive. The above fig- 
ures are given because, for one reason, 
there is—strange as it may appear—no 
such thing as а builders' price k pub- 
lished in the United States, and hence 
the only way of ascertaining prices is to 
correspond with the manufacturers or 
dealers. Someenterprising publisher will 
probably make his appearance one of 
these days and give the building com- 
munity of the States the benefit of a 
** Laxton.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRICK WORK. 


Coming now to the construction of 
brick work proper, bricks are Mis Vor in 
tively little used for foundations, chiefly 
for the reason that suitable building stone 
is available. For instance, New York 
City is almost wholly built up in the 
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foundations of its buildings of gneiss 
rock, of which Manhattan Island is 
largely composed. In erecting founda- 
tions of stone no attempt is made to pro- 
duce more than a rough rubble wall, or, 
as it is called. broken range." The 
thickness of foundation walls built in this 
way is rarely less than 18 inches. Damp 
courses, as before stated, are to all intents 
and purposes unknown. It is very rarely 
indeed that bricklayers think of putting 
in anything to prevent damp rising. The 
bricks, generally speaking, are not very 
absorbent, but the walls are, of course, 
more or less damp. It is probably for 
this reason that in all first-class structures 
—and, indeed, one might say second-class 
also—the plaster is not rendered directly 
on the walls, but they are firred out 
that is, lathed. All laths are at least 134 
inches broad and 13 inch thick. 

The foundation walls having been 
brought up to the level of the street, the 
brick work is built upon it in a manner 
which, to say the least, must appear pe- 
culiar to an English bricklayer. If the 
wall is an interior one the operation is 
very simple, and is carried out with the 
strictest regard for the saving of time. 
The bricks are alllaid stretchers except- 
ing in every fifth, seventh or ninth course 
(depending upon the quality of the work), 
which are laid headers. English and 
Flemish bonds are practically unknown 
in the country, excepting, perhaps, as 
curiosities in old buildings. some of which 
were erected in Flemish bond. Running 
bond, with its one course of headers in 
five, seven or nine, is almost universally 
employed. But to state that & wall is 
nearly allstretchers tells little as to the 
manner in which it is actually erected. 


BRICK WALLS. 


The English plan of taking each brick 
separately and carefully placing it in 
position would take far too much time, so 
the following method is followed: The 
bricklayer builds up a half-brick wall to 
a hight of five, seven or nine courses, as 
the case may be. Then on the other side 
of the wall, he builds up another little 
half-brick wall, leaving a space between 
the two casings, according to the thick- 
ness of the wall. The bricks of these cas- 
ings are laid with something like care, 
although, as a rule, the mortar is not 
spread on the bed of the bricks below, but 
is ‘‘ wiped off,” so to speak, from the 
trowel to the upper edges of each brick 
held in the left hand of the bricklayer, 
who then turns it over and places it in 
position. Suppose the wall in course of 
erection to be ear al in thickness to two 
bricks and a half. When the two little 
walls have been built up, there will be a 
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space between them a brick and a half 
wide to fillup. The bricklayer takes his 
trowel—a very large one—and with a 
dexterity and speed almost bewildering 
to a foreigner, throws in five or six trow- 
elfuls of mortar, pours in a pail of water 
on top, gives the mortar a stir with the 
trowel (making it about as thin as grout- 
ing), and then with both hands takes up 
bricks, half bricks and pieces of bricks, 
places them in the wall, arranging them 
as best he can in his hurry, and squeezing 
up the liquid mortar between them. An 
occasional half dozen trowelfuls of mor- 
tar and another half bucketful of water, 
and the interior of the wall is brought up 
to the hight of the exterior casings. Now 
is laid a course of headers, then six or 
eight courses more of stretchers, and so 
the wall grows. 

Now it must not be supposed that the 
operation of bricklaying, as described, is 
that carried on only in inferior buildings; 
on the contrary, it is used in the most im- 
portant structures. In some parts of the 
country the grouting process, if it may be 
so called, as described, is not used, but 
the bricks of the interior of the wall are 
laid, each course dry, and mortar of a 
thin consistency is spread on top and 
allowed to run into the joints. 


OBTAINING BOND. 


But if the construction of interior walls 
appears to be open to improvement, it is 
certain that outside walls fall short of 

ood construction in a greater degree. 

very face brick must be laid a stretcher 
—that is a sine quá non of American brick 
work—no headers are allowed to be seen. 
Then how, it may be asked, is bond ob- 
tained? Well, such as it is, it is obtained 
by cutting off the back corners of the face 
bricks in every seventh course only, and 
inserting the bricks at the back diagonally, 
as shown in accompanying diagram, 
which represents a plan of one course, 
the dotted line b, showing 8-inch wall. 
Thus, it will beseen that the very small 
trangular piece marked a in the diagram 
is the only bond between the inner and 
outer casings. When the facing bricks 
are only 114 inches deep, bond is obtained 
by inserting small pieces of hoop iron 
across the wall. ese iron bonds are 
sometimes inserted also in walls of ordi- 
nary-sized bricks, but not often. Hoop- 
iron bond, as used in England, is not 
used at all, at least as far as the writer 
can ascertain by careful inquiries. 


BUILDING APPLIANCES. 


Many of the building appliances used in 
the States are of very ingenious construc- 
tion. In large building operations lifts or 
‘“ elevators ” are used for raising bricks, 
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mortar and materials. They are usually 
formed of a small platform, having in the 
center an upright post, around which the 
hods are stacked. Gangs of hod carriers 
whose wages, by the by, are high, 10s. to 
118. a day being the standard in New 
York and Philadelphia—seem possessed 
of the fever of speed which dominates all 
the operatives moreor less. Toastranger, 
it must appear that these hod-carriers are 
a very industrious set of men, for they do 
not stop work a minute, but run up and 
down the ladder at a great rate. But 
there is a little secret attached to their 
speed, and it is this. Every gang of hod 
carriers has a ‘‘ leader.” is leader is 
prd out for his quickness, and he gets 

igher wages than the rest. It is his busi- 
ness to get his hod filled, and run up and 
down the ladder as quickly as ible. 
Now all the gang are bound to follow him, 
and must not drop out of line on penalty of 
discharge. Thequicker the leader works, 
therefore, the quicker must all the others. 
Thus by a practical game of follow-my- 
leader, is a good deal more work got out 
of a man in a day than there would other- 
wise be. 


BRICK ARCHES, 


The absence of arches in American 
brick work frequently strikes one. Cer- 
tainly there are some, but very few are 
used over door and window openings ; no 
relieving arches are used, and the brick- 
work rests directly on the window frames. 
For this reason the window and door 
frames are invariably built in the brick- 
work, and are never put in afterwards, as 
in England. Of course, when an opening 
is very wide, arches are sometimes used. 
but Or frequently a wood or stone lintel 
is used, 


FINISHING BRICK WORK. 


A word or two on finishing brick work 
may be added. It is the custom in many 
parts of the country to paint newly 
erected brick work in two or three coats, 
finishing with what is known as flat 
brick red.” This dries without gloss, and 
gives an appearance very similar to Phil- 
adelphia brick. The paint is put on all 
over the face of the wall, including joints, 
and the surface, when finished, is almost 
a perfectly level one. The mortar joints 
are then painted on with white paint put 
оп by means of seamers ” and liners,” 
which are small striping brushes having 
hard bristles the width of a mortar joint. 
The horizontal joints are run in with the 
seamer held against a straight edge as a 
guide, the vertical lines being painted in 
without a guide. The appearance of a 
wall finished in this way is very ple ; 
the thin painted seams or joints being all 
exactly uniform in width and distances. 


BUILDING WITH CONCRETE. 


ONCRETE is 8 Же. universally 
C used in all important buildings where 
strength, stability, proof against fire 
and durability, as well as economy, are 
required, says Frank Jay, in a recent 
issue of the Carpenter and Builder, that it 
would be useless to enlarge upon the vari- 
ous ways and means of utilizing it for the 
hundred and one purposes in which it can 
be profitably adopted. I shall, therefore 
refrain from speaking upon them, and 
confine my remarks to one or two simple 
methods of fixing and using an apparatus 
for building walls, &c., and also filling in 
fire-proof floors with concrete. I do not 
say that these methods, with which to do 
their respective work, are the best. I 
have no doubt that there are better 
methods even than these, but I give these 
forthe benefit of those who wish to know 
of a simple and cheap method of doing 
work of this kind. If these methods are 
adopted in the erection of small cottages, 
most of the timber used in the apparatus 
can be used up in the building as joists, 
ca ntlings, timber of roofs, &c. ; so that, 
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ractically, there is no waste beyond the 

ew 53-inch bolts used, and these can be 
reused in the apparatus for filling in con- 
crete floors. 

The main point with the apparatus for 
building walls in concrete is to get the 
7 x 3 inch standards perfectly plumb and 
upright, and keep rigidly in their places 
by the4 x 3 inch stays, and if the bolts 
are used, say, every 2 feet in hight, they 
will keep the standards from bulging out 
and making a round belly or protrusion 
on the walls. In filling in it is best to fill 
in about the hight of four boards or 3 feet 
in hight at atime. There is a better bulk 
of material to manage, and it also enables 
the work to be done more expeditiously, as 
you have not to wait so long a time before 
you strike or draw the sheeting boards 
out as when you fill in 5 or 6 feet in 
hight. The greatest care should be taken 
not to knock or jarthe work more than is 
necessary, particularly while it is in its 

een state. To avoid this it is best to 

ave everything fitted into proper place, 
and to use as few nails as possible—screws 


being 8 pi where there is any joint- 
ing or bonding to be done. 

n raising each tier of sheeting boards 
the bolts want to be so arranged that the 
bottom of the lowest board rests upon 
the bolt, and they should be slightly 
notched, so that the lowest board covers 
the top of the concrete already filled in 
80 88 to avoid a joint or ridge in the face 
of the wall. It is also advisable to sweep 
the dust off the top of the last layer 
and damp it a little before filling in the 
next layer. Great care should also be 
taken in fixing the jamb and head tim- 
bers to form the reveals for the doors and 
windows. They should be mitered во 
that they leave each other easily and do 
not pinch or bind. The props or struts 
used in the openings should also be во 
ida. jie that they can be easily re- 
moved. 

MATERIALS EMPLOYED. 


Now a few words as to the materials 
to be used and the strength of any gauge 
of them. The aggregate is generally 
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composed of any hard material that can 
be procured near at hand, and which the 
locality affords in the most economical 
manner. Almost any hard substance may 
be used when broken up, such as broken 
‘rock, stone, slag, bits of brick, of earth- 
enware, burnt clay. gravel or shingle. 
Preference should be given to fragments 
of a porous nature. such as pieces of brick 
or limestone, rather than to those with 
smooth surfaces, such as flints or shingle, 
as the former offer rough surfaces, to 
which the cementing material will readily 
adhere. Any aggregate of a very absorb- 
ent nature should be thoroughly wetted, 
especially if it is used in connection with 
a slow-setting lime or cement ; otherwise 
the aggregate will suck all the moisture 
out of the matrix and greatly reduce its 
strength. Many prefer aggregate com- 


posed of angular fragments, rather thau- 


those consisting of rounded pieces—e. g., 
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broken stone to 2-inch gauge there is 1024 
cubic feet of voids, and to the same meas- 
ure of Thames ballast, which contains 
the necessary sand, there is 414 cubic 
feet of voids. 

A mixture of stones of different sizes 
reduces the amount of voids, and is often 
desirable. The contents of the voids in 
any aggregate may be ascertained by fill- 
ingén a water-tight box of known dimen- 
sions with the material, and measuring 
ing the quantity of water poured in, so 
as to fill up all the interstices, or by weigh- 
ing 1 cubic foot of the aggregate, and 
comparing its weight with that of a cubic 
foot of the solid stone or rock from which 
it is broken. 


A GOOD MIXTURE. 


Apart from the method cf gauging 
above, the following makes a good, strong 
concrete : Three anda half parts of broken 
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Fig. 3.—Method of Casing in Girders. 
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Fig. 1.—Sectional View. 
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by placing a piece of wood or tile about 
15 inch in thickness between the boards 
and bottom of a girder, as at C. This 
will leave a clear space under the girder, 
which will enable some Тугайда, Ire 
pared material, such as small gravel and 
cement, to be pushed under and so cover 
the face of girder. In taking the appara- 
tus to pieces, first unscrew the boits C, 
which should be of sufficient length to 
allow the boards B to be taken away, 
and so take the weight off the bearers A. 


Homelike Homes. 


The following paper by Ernest Newton 
relating to the subject indicated by the 
above title was read at a meeting of the 
Architectural Association held in Lon- 
don, England, a short time since : 
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Fig. 4.—Plan View of Fig. 1. 


Building with Conerete.—Illustrations of Apparatus Employed. 


broken stone than shingle. The reason 
for this is that the angular fragments fit 
into one another, and slightly aid the co- 
herence of the mortar or cement by form- 
ing a sort of bond,“ while the round 
stones of the shingle are simply held to- 
pran by the tenacity of the matrix. 
oreover, the angular stones are ce- 
mented together by their sides; the 
rounded stones only at the spots where 
ui touch one another. 
eaggregate should be broken small 
enough to pass through a 11¢ or 2 inch 
mesh. Very large blocks cause straight 
joints in the mass of the material, which 
should be avoided if the cement is to bear 
a transverse stress or to carry any con- 
siderable weight. 

The size of the pieces of which the ag- 
gregate is formed influences the contents 
of the void spaces between them, and 
therefore the quantity of cement or lime 
that must be used. Unless the mortar is 
of such a description that it will attain а 
greater hardness than the aggregate the 
object should be for the concrete to con- 
tain as much broken material and as little 
mortar as possible. In a cubic yard of 
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bricks, stone or rock, one and a half parts 
of furnace cinders or gravel, one part of 
sand, one sack of cement (eleven sacks to 
the ton) In gauging, place the aggregate 
upon the gauging board, spread out and 

d the cement, then thoroughly mix 
together, turning it over first to right 
then to left; add the water through a 
rose, and agaiu turn over twice and fill in 
quickly, well ramming the matrix so as 
to knead it well together. It is also ad- 
visable to lay a layer about 1 foot thick in 
at a time, and after filling in to the length 
of the sheeting, to turn back and lay an- 
other layerin. By this means the work is 
made more solid than if filled in to the 
hight of the sheetings at once. 

ig. 1 of the engravings shows a sec- 
tional view of the apparatus, while Fig. 4 
illustrates a plan view. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a simple method of 
fixing centering for concrete floors. To 
insure a good job the bolts should not be 
less than 2 feet 6 inches apart, and screwed 
tight up. In Fig. 3 is shown a simple 
method of casing in a girder, or, rather, 
covering the bottom of a girder where it 
is not required to be exposed. Thisis done 


The love of home is an instinct pos- 
sessed by man and the кош part of the 
animal world alike. It is perhaps the 
only sentiment which the reticent En- 
glishman is not ashamed to confess to; 
indeed, it is his boast that the English 
language alone possesses the word 
home in its fullest sense. 

Is it not strange, therefore, that, while 
all possess this instinct, the large major- 
ity of people are content to live in houses 
which are quite unworthy shrines of the 
household gods? The loveof home exists 
still, but the love of the house has almost 
died out, or is lavished on a building 
which is quite undeserving. We have 
only to look round us and contrast the 
old houses with the new in order to see 
the truth of this. 

Let us picture to ourselves the old 
Eliz i:bethan house, quiet, dignified, and 
stately, as befits the age. 


THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE. 


It is early morning on a bright summer 
йау; the master of the house 1 the 
long alley guarded by yew and box, or 
turns into the flower garden, where the 
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flowers, drenched with dew, give out a 
sweet, fresh scent ; or it is late afternoon, 
and we see the head of the house sitting 
with his wife in the shaded arcade, while 
the children play on the terrace. The air 
is full of the scent of roses and musical 
with the hum of bees; the shadows 
lengthen, the rooks sail slowly through 
the air ; part of the house is in deep, cool 
shadow, and chimneys and gable tops 
begin to glow like burnished gold. There 
is a sense of perfect rest and content- 
ment; cares are forgotten for a time. 
Would it be wonderful if, in homes like 
this, men should grow noble and true, 
and the love of their home should become 
a passion? Сап we wonder that they 
cling to such homes, and feel that here 
indeed there is peace? 

It is not only the mansion that fills its 
owner with delight. Take the farm 
house on а summer evening, when the 
farmer is coming in weary with a day's 
toilinthe fields. The cowsare just being 
driven out into the fields after milking, 
and he hears the musical clatter of the 
milk pails as he walks up the path, lined 
on either side with simple homely flowers 
in rich profusion. How cool the shaded 
kitchen looks, and how delicious is the 
faint smell of wood smoke. He dro 
into his chair and is refreshed by the 
peace and quiet of home. 


Old houses are all alike in this respect. 
How well we know the little prim house 
on the outskirts of a country town, stand- 
ing back from the road, with a wall in 
front and a high narrow iron gate with a 
straight path to the door. We grasp the 
spirit of the place at once and know 
exactly what the owner is like; we can 
see all the furniture and china, and even 
smell the lavender and rose leaves. 


OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


I can imagine nothing which can give 
во keen а sense of pleasure as looking at 
an old English country house on а sum- 
mer evening as the sun is setting. Then 
one canrealize best the beauty of color 
and proportion. The house and the 
garden seem the very incarnation of the 
spirit of home; all sounds are hushed, 
and peace and quiet reign supreme. How 
different is the modern ** mansion." Let 
us take one hap-hazard—there is no lack 
of examples. 

First of all the entrance gate, red hot 
with paint and gilding, with stone piers, 
topped either with lamp posts or a bor- 
rowed crest. This opens into a drive, 
aptly termed ‘‘ serpentine,” and presently 
the house comes into view. 

We seem to be able to tell at a glance 
the character of the owner of this house. 
Wealthy he undoubtedly is, and the house 
is apparently designed to advertise the 
fact to the world in general. The enor- 
mous conservatory is an outward and 
visible sign that priceless orchids are 
grown within, and many tropical plants, 
whose names and natures are unknown 
to any one but the gardener. 


The windows blink and stare at the sun, 
and the great sheets of plate glass look 
like molten brass. 

The drawing room is furnished en suite 
in blue or crimson, and he is a bold man 
who would dare to sit uninvited on any 
of the gorgeous chairs or sofas. See the 
garden from the windows; curved paths 
streaming like ribbons in all directions, 
manufactured undulations, ‘‘ specimen” 
trees and carpet beds, everything baking 
in the sunlight, and as neat and trim as 
three gardeners and a boy can make it. 

No one can feel that this is home-like. 
The melancholy thing is that this result 
is not brought about accidentally ; it is 
all deliberately planned and thought out, 
and may be taken as expressing exactly 
the spirit of the age. The owner is proud 
of it, and so, in a measure, is the neigh- 


borhood. 
Even more depressing than this is a 
walk in the suburbs of London. North, 


south, east or west they are all the same. 
There are only two styles of suburban 
houses, the gabled and the ungabled. 
The gabled is the most popular. 
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Take any one and examine it a little in 
detail. e hight is generally consider- 
ably greater than the width. The win- 
dows of which the front mainly consists 
are of impossible proportions. There are, 
of course, a stone bay, with wooden 
sashes ; а porch rich with brown grain- 
ing, going half way 21 the house; and 
bricks the color of a London fog, with 
wiry streaks.of red running through at 
intervals. A purple slate roof, with а 
formidable spiky iron ridge, tops the 
whole, and the house is complete. 


THE IDEAL HOME. 


In every age and in every country the 
spirit of the time is shown in the homes of 


the people, and I am afraid that when 
future generations read our history from 
our houses, they will not see in them any- 
thing to increase their admiration for the 
spirit of the nineteenth century. 

The house is so often built with too 
much regard to economy—thin walls and 
floors, and а too close apportionment of 
space ; or, on the other hand, it is loaded 
with ornament inside and out, and is more 
& vehicle for the display of the owner's 
wealth than a home. 

It is difficult to say what it isthat gives 
а house its particular character of homeli- 
ness ; the character is there, but it is im- 
possible to dissect the building and say, it 
is here or it is there; the home feeling is 
every where alike. Р 

Breadth is, perhaps, the most marked 
feature in a homelike house,—the long, 
low building seems to fit better into the 
landscape than the house of many stories. 
The tower speaks of war and strife; and 
the nearer we approach to that form of 
building, the lees is the air of homeli- 
ness. 

To build а homelike house we must 
have the home feeling strong within us. 
It is no good to study old houses merely as 
jeces of architecture, sketching a corner 
ere, or measuring a molding there, and 
reproducing them more or less correctly. 

e must study the soul of the building as 
well as the body; indeed, it is the more 
important study of the two. Let us 
once grasp the spirit of the old homes, and 
we may express it in any outward form we 
please. 

And now, having settled in our minds 
the ideal home, let us see how we should 
proceed to realize it. 

We will begin with theobstacles. First, 
the person for whom the house is to be 
built inay be presumed to have no sym- 
pathy with our ideal; his wish is solely to 
provide a covering for himself and famil 
which shall be convenient and economi- 
cal. He will no doubt say, as so many do, 
that he is going to live inside his house 
and not outside; he will also have various 
ideas as to the disposition of certain rooms, 
and other matters of detail. As to these 
last, it is important to note any strongly- 
marked individuality and, if it is at all 
possible, to ета it and let it appear 
in the house. e will, then, suppose that 

ou have been able to show him that a 

ome must be more than four walls and a 
roof, and brought him into full sympathy 
with yourself. 

It is important to do all this, but every 
une must doit in his own way: no one 
ean lay down rules for the guidance of 
another. 

Then we must see the place where it is 
roposed to build the house, and if we 
on't grasp it at once we must go again 

and again till we do. 

It is generally while we are looking at 
the site for the house, its prospect and 
aspect, the slope of the land, the positions 
of the trees, roads and neighboring 
meadows, that a half-formed idea of the 
kind of à house that would fit this spot 
floats into our minds. It is, of course, very 
vague and shadowy, but it is sufficient to 
turn our minds in a certain direction. 

Having got a motive, our next step is 
to work it out, quite roughly at first. 

Above all things, we should avoid look- 
ing on a house as consisting of two parts 
— plans and elevations. e outside and 
inside must be considered absolutely as 
one, and it should be impossible for us to 
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say that the outside suggested the inside, 
or the inside the outeide. We should now 
let our rough studies simmer a little, and 
then go more seriously to work. The 
actual drawings should be looked upon 
merely as diagrams, and we must avoid 
being led into the mistake of supposing 
that things which look well when well 
drawn willalsolook well in solid materials. 
Everything should be thought of as built 
before we draw it, and if we have thor- 
oughly made up our minds that this is 
what we are going to do let us then draw 
it as well as possible. Drawing carefully 
will make us think carefully. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE HOUSE. 


And now as to the general character of 
the house. 

Home means, as I havesaid before, rest, 
quiet and simplicity. Our house must, 
therefore, be restful, quiet and simple. It 
does not matter how small it is ; it can al- 
ways be treated in а broad and simple 
manner and have a quiet dignity of its 
own. A glance at any country cottage is 
sufficient to convince us of this. 


I don't mean to say that a house must 
necessarily be bare and simple in every 
art, but simplicity must be the keynote. 
rtain parts, both inside and out, can, of 
course, be elaborately treated, but 1t must 
seem natural, and not an isolated piece of 
work, and the reason for the elaboration 
must be apparent. It must, too, be borne 
in mind (although it sounds paradoxical) 
that elaboration, to be effective, must be 
simple, at any rate in its main lines. 


Another danger to be avoided is the de- 
liberate planning of odd nooks and cor- 
ners ; let them come, if they will, natur- 
aliy, like they did in old houses, and they 
will be very charming ; but where they 
are purposely and consciously planned 
they always destroy the repose of the 
house and make one feel that it required 
an effort to produce them. 

I am not saying anything about the 
convenient arrangement of the house ; it 
goes without saying that a house must be 
convenient, but mere convenience is not 
sufficient. We must do much more for 
our house than that. It is unfortunate, 
perhaps, that the elaborate way in which 
we live nowadays demands a more com- 
plicated plan, and a greater subdivision 
of the house into various departments 
than formerly. 

Absolute privacy, when required, is ur- 
doubtedly necessary, and is, in fact, one of 
the charms of home ; but it is a question 
whether we do not lose а great deal of 
picturesqueness by so entirely shutting 
off the working part of the house ав 
we do. 

The furnishing of the home should not 
be left to chance. We must contrive to 
arrange this as well as the house; the 
homelike character of rooms can very 
soon be destroyed. The garden, too, must 
be planned and schemed ; it is as much a 
part of the home as the house itself. 


In conclusion. I should like to empha- 
Size а few of the remarks I have made 
previously, especially those bearing upon 
the home feeling. nless we have this 
very strongly, it seems to me that it is 
impossible to give a house any life at all. 
Let us study old houses, not as inanimate 
buildings of more or less architectural 
beauty. but as expressing the most valua- 
ble and beautiful of human sentiments— 
the love of home. Nowadays, when all 
religions are assailed, and we believe in 
nothing very strongly, it is almost impos- 
sible to make our churches express any- 
thing more than a sort of galvanized 
enthusiasm ; we reproduce old forms as 
symbolical of certain legends, although 
we are not quite sure whether we believe 
them or not (I am only speaking gener- 
ally, of course, as there are still many 
who believe strongly, and whose buildings 
express this belief very clearly)  Belief 
in the sacredness of home life, however, 
is still left to us, and is itself a religion, 
pure and easy to believe. It requires no 
elaborate creeds, its worship is the sim- 
plest, its discipline the gentlest, and its 
rewards are peace and contentment. 
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COMBINATION TABLE AND COAL BOX. 


N A RECENT ISSUE of one of our 
foreign exchanges, a correspondent 
presents a description of a com- 

bination table, cupboard and coal box, 
which is likely to prove of interest 
to many of our readers. The com- 
plete article, which is shown in Fig. 
, represents a pedestal cupboard about 
18 inches uare at the base and 2 
feet 8 inches in hight, these dimensions 
admitting of any amount of alteration 
necessary to suit local requirements. If 
intended to stand against the wall the 
fourth side need not decorated, but it 


is poe rable to ornament all the sides 
and then the article can occupy any posi- 


Combination Table and Coal Box.—Fig. 1.— 
General View. 


tion. The materials required, says the 
writer quoted, are a sufficiency of 14-inch 
ine, four lengths of 1-inch square deal 
aths (or preferably, in the latter case, 
wood of more grain and beauty when 
finished, this being a matter of taste en- 
tirely) and some 34-inch deal for the coal 
box. The pine should be obtained in 
boards not less than 11 inches wide, yet 
if 12 inches can be obtained, so much 
the better. Cut up four 2 feet 615 inch 
lengths of the inch stuff, and plane them 
up rep: е and true for the uprights, and 
having decided upon the exact width of 
the panels, cut up and plane four 2 feet 
lengths of the pine. Take particular 
care that these are cut true and square 
with each other, as upon this part of the 
work will depend the general truth of the 
whole. 

Lay these aside and pr 
pieces, one for the inside at 
panel, the other for inside at top of 
panel. Mark off accurately upon the 
uprights 314 inches at both ends, and pro- 
ceed to Pun two of the panels into posi- 
tion is should be done upon a flat 
surface, so as to let the panels lie flush 
with the back of each upright, showing 
when finished a square corner. While 
this work is ing, pr e four pieces 
314 inches wide, scrolled somewhat, as 
Shown at the bottom of Fig. 1, and four 
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pieces of the same width, but long 
enough to overlap the two uprights, an 
to allow of cutting a miter for making a 
square joint for the top fronts. If the 
panels are dry, the third one may be put 
into its place and the work of gluing up 
the top fronts and bottom scrolls pro- 
ceeded with. Care should be taken that 
the work stands upon a flat and true sur- 
face. Frequent use should be made of 
the square, so as to insure the uprights 
реша perpendicular, and that the panels 
are flush with uprights at the back,wbile 
the overlapping pieces are flush with the 
fronts. It will be necessary to fit four 
lengths of the same material as the top 
pieces, about 1 inch wide, on the top 
edges of the panels just under the cross 

leces and projecting about 14 inch. 
This will not only fill up the space, but 
give the work a much stronger appear- 
ance. Ofcourse one panel must be left 
free for the door of the cupboard, which 
must be subsequently hung by hinges to 
one of the uprights. 


The bottom, of 1-inch deal, previously 
cut, can now be fitted into its place at a 
point near the top of the scrolled cross 
piece at the base by gluing some struts 
across each side, and then fixing the bot- 

m by the same process. The top shelf 
should be fitted into a relatively similar 
position at the bottom of the cross pieces, 
and need not be stronger than the 14-inch 
pine. _ Whether it is made with three or 

our sides will be determined by the man- 
ner of fitting the table top. hinged, 
the shelf will be accessible from the top ; 
if fixed rigid, it can only be reached from 
Ше door, and must then have only three 
sides. 

For the top of the table will be re- 
quired a square o: anoh pine, 17 inches 
each way, being sufficient to overlap each 
corner by inch. The joint is easily 
made by planing the edges true and 
bringing them together upon a flat sur- 
face, with scalding hot glue, gently mov- 
ing the surface either way, so as to in- 
sure contact with the least quantity of 
glue. When dry the joint should а 
good one, and the four sides carefully 
planed up. Upon the top of this the 
tray should be formed by gluing on four 
lengths of planed pine 1 inch deep and 
the top edges fluted. This is a very easy 
matter, and an effective method of orna- 
mentation. Use a round file about 3¢- 
inch thick, and at equal distances make 
a clean-cut hollow. e same finish may, 
if резал, be given to the edges of the 
table top. 

The coal box, shown in Fig. 2, is a 
simple affair, and needs no description 
as to its construction, except to say that 
the worker must remember to fasten the 
sides on to the bottom, not the bottom 
on to the sides, or the rough usage of 
filling it with coals will soon loosen 
it; also, it should be fitted on its front 
base with а round iron rod, which, in its 
turn, fits into a slotted wooden bar on 
each side loose enough to be easily 
dropped into position or removed. The 
front of the box must also be fitted with 
а hinged stop piece (B) about 6 inches 
wide (Fig. 2), so that when in use, as the 
coalbox works on the bar it falls and 
forms a rest at a convenient angle and 
renders the upsetting of the box impos- 
sible. By these two arrangements no jar 
or strain is thrown upon the table, the 
motion being at the same time very con- 
venient. | 

The work should now be well sandpa- 
pered to a thoroughly smooth surface, as 
it is intended to be varnished. The over- 
laying patterns should be cut out of 
darker wood. Empty cigar boxes will 
serve admirably, and, after being sand- 
арте, glued into position. The center 
eaves should be fixed round a center 
about 2inches in diameter, and a very 
pretty effect is produced by fastening at 


each of the stems a brass rosette. These 
can be had at any ironmonger’s shop, and 
are known as roses —such as are used 
in gas-fittings. 

The four scrolls for the corners should 
be cut out of the pine and glued diago- 
nally, necessitating, of course, planing 
down the corner of the upright. The 
reader will have noticed that thus far we 
have used neither screws nor nails, and 
yet the work is remarkably strong and 
rigid. Thisis explained by the fact that 
in proportiou to the width of the work 
there isa very large surface of glued 
jointing, with very little leverage, so that 
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Fig. 2.— Vertical Section Through Table and 
Coal Bom, Showing Internal Construction. 


the structure, although made of such light 
materials, is a really substantial and serv- 
iceable job. 

There remains now only to put the fin- 
ishing touches in the way of ЖАТАП : 
and to obtain the best effect from this, the 
work should be given a coat of size and 
allowed to 8 dry, when a coat of 
copal or oak varnish will complete the 
work, 


Estimating Brick Work. 


A recent issue of the Boston Journal 
of Commerce presents the following with 
regard to estimating brick work : 

Ordinary bricks are about 8 inches in 
length, and, with the mortar joint, about 
half that in width, so that each brick, on 
the flat, will give horizontal surface of 
about 32 square inches, or 414 bricks will 
cover 1square foot. As ordinarily laid, 
there are nine courses to every 24 inches, 
or 41$ to the foot; 416 courses, with 4 
bricks to the course, will give 2014 bric 
to the cubic foot. Waste, cutting, and 
closer joints will easily require an allow- 
ance of 21 bricks per cubic foot, which 
will be found a very convenient uto 
for estimating the number of brick re- 

uired for a wall of given hight and 
thickness, as it thus becomes vy epe! d 
to find the cubic contents of the wall, 
but merely to multiply its face area, or 
the product of its length and hight in 
feet, by seven-fourths of its thickness, 
which, as the thicknes is always some 
multiple of 4 inches, is a very simple 
process. 
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THE GEORGE A. FULLER Co., prom- 
inent Chicago builders, have beaten the 
record in putting up high buildings, hav- 
ing built three stories in one week. For- 
merly one кот іп two weeks was consid- 
егей good в . The building in question 
was of steel frame work construction. 
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By I. P. HIOXS. 


Points on Estimating.—(Continued.) 


HUS WE SEE that the total number required 
T is 192 studding. Now, by the old way of 
estimating, we would have to find the feet 

as above. Multiply by 12, because 12 inches 
make a foot, and divide the product by 16 
inches, the distance the studding are to be 
placed from centers. By the old method the 
work of estimating has but just commenced, but we 
will help it out a little by an occasional short cut. 
If we multiply 192 feet by 3 and divide by 4 the 
result will be the same as though we multiplied by 
12 and divided by 16, thus 192 X 3 + 4 144 
studding, the number required without any doubling. 
Now comes the work of counting up the places 


requiring double studding, which is more bother- 


some than all the rest put together. In cutting out 
for the windows the pieces that come out will make 
the leaders; consequently, if the sides are doubled 
it will take about three studding to two windows. 
Now, there are eight windows, which require 
12 studding. This amount can nearly always be 
saved, as most window frames are made for weights, 
and the studding have to be set far enough away 
from the jambs to allow the weights to work ‘freely, 
and when thus set they seldom require doubling. In 
cutting out for the doors the pieces that come out 
will double one side, and it will require one 10-foot 
studding to double the other side and make the 
header. There are eight doors on the plan, conse- 
quently eight 10-foot studding will be required for 
them. There are four outside corners, to double 
which will require four studding. There are 12 
inside partition angles, which we will suppose in this 
case to require two studding to the corner, which 
they will not, as one studding has been included in 
the partition, but we willcallit two to the corner, 
which will make 24 studding. Now,let us sum up 
and notice the results. 

Number of studding estimated 16 inches from centers.... 144 
Number of studding for doubling around windows..... 12 
Number of studding required for doubling around doors. 8 


Number of studding for doubling four outside corners.. 4 
Number of studding for doubling 12 partition angles..... 24 


Thus, after allowing an abundance for doubling, 
we still come out even. After all our figuring, the 
old method has only proven the correctness of the 
new, and, as it is so much easier than the old, it may 
meet with favor. As for myself, I can say that I have 
used the method of estimating studding 12 inches 
from centers with perfect satisfaction, and have al- 
ways had a few left. I not only consider it the 
easiest, but the most accurate way of estimating stud- 
ding for outside walls and partitions. 

At the present day the frame work of most houses 
is composed principally of studding, such as are used 
in the outside walls and partitions. This is especially 
true regarding the plates, rafters and sometimes the 
ceiling joists. The plates on the outside walls are 
usually doubled and the partition walls usually have 
a single plate, top and bottom. The outside walls of 


* Copyrighted, 1891, by I. P. Hicks. 
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small buildings do not require plates across the ends, 
but on tall buildings it becomes necessary to extend 
the plates across the ends. To estimate the number 
of studding required for plates, add together in feet 
the lengths of the outside walls and partitions which 
require plates and divide by the length of studding 
used for plates. For example suppose it is required 
to put plates all around on the plan shown in Fig. 5, 
which is 192 feet, including outside walls and parti- 
tions, and that the lengths of studding used is 16 
feet; then 192 + 16 = r2, which represents the num- 
ber of studding required for a single plate. This 
amount doubled will give the number required for 
double plates on the outside walls and single plates 
top and bottom, on the partition walls, making 24 
studding, the net amount, to which should be added 
one-eighth for waste in cutting, making in all 27, the 
number required for plates. If the outside walls and 
partitions do not have the same amount of doubling, 
or the same number of pieces for plates, then they will 
have to be estimated separately. 


ESTIMATING FLOOR JOISTS. 


These are usually placed 16 inches from centers, 
except for floors which are to carry very heavy 
weights. In these the joists are frequently placed 12 
inches from centers. To estimate them 12 inches 
from centers add 1 to the number of feet in length 
of one wall on which the joists are placed. For ex- 
ample, suppose a building is 32 feet long, and the 
joists are placed 12 inches from centers. We simply 
add 1 to 32, which makes 33, the number of joists 
required for one span. If there are similar spans it 
will only be necessary to multiply by the number of 
spans. If the spans are unlike, then estimate each 
span separately. If the joistsare placed 16 inches 
from centers, then multiply the length of wall by 
and add 1. This will give the required number. 
Thus if the wall is 32 feet long, then 32 x 34 + 1 = 25, 
the number required for one span. The reason for 
adding r is because the first operation, that of multi- 
plying by 3%, gives the number of spaces between 
joists, and one joist more than there are spaces is 
always required, except in cases where the sills serve 
the place of a joist. In such a case the exact number 
will be one less than the number of spaces. А few 
extra joists are usually required for doubling and 
framing headers around stairways, chimneys, &c. A 
little attention given to a plan will show the number 
required for this purpose. Ceiling joists, cellar 
beams and rafters may be estimated in the same 
manner. 

ESTIMATING, CORNICE. 


А cornice usually consists of several members, the 
most common kind being known as the five-member 
cornice, which consists of a planceer, fascia, frieze, 
crown and bed molding. To estimate the quantity 
of lumber required for a cornice, multiply the length 
in feet by the combined width of the planceer, 
fascia and frieze in feet. Thus if the planceer is 12 
inches wide, the fascia 4 inches and the frieze 12 
inches, the combined width is 28 inches, which re- 
duced to feet equals 214. Now, if we have a cornice 
120 feet long and 214 feet wide, the operation will be 
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as follows: 120 x 24% = 280 feet, net amount. In 
cutting up lumber for cornice there is always more 
or less waste, and it is safe to say that one-eighth 
should be added to the net figures. One-eighth of 
280 is 35; thus the total amount required is 315 feet 
board measure. The bed and crown molding will 
each be the same as the length of the cornice, with 
one-eight added for waste in cutting. One-eighth of 
I20 feet is 15; thus the total amount of molding re- 
quired is 135 feet lineal measure. It usually takes a 
few feet more of the crown molding than of the bed 
molding on account of the crown molding being on 
the outside line of the cornice. This difference is 
hardly worth noticing except on large jobs. The 
difference usually amounts to from 2 to 3 feet per 
square turn in the cornice, and is usually estimated 
by counting the number of turns. 


ESTIMATING CORNER CASINGS, 


The width of the average corner casing is about 5 
inches, and the easiest and quickest way to estimate 
material for this purpose is to allow 1 foot board 
measure to each lineal foot in hight per corner. Thus 
the hight of a corner in feet gives the number of feet 
board measure required, and is very easy to calculate. 
For example, if a building has 18 feet studding for out- 
side walls it will require 18 feet of lumber, board meas- 
ure, per corner for corner casings. Many houses have 
what are commonly termed belt courses. These are 
usually casings of the same width as the corner 
casings and extend around the building at the top or 
bottom of the window and door frames. To esti- 
mate these, find the number of feet, lineal measure, 
required and divide by 2, which gives the amount 
in board measure. Board measure is understood to 
mean 1 inch thick. One quarter must be added for 
14-inch lumber, and one-half for 172 inch lumber. 
In estimating corner casings and belt casings in the 
manner just described, nothing need be added for 
waste, because we have estimated the casings 6 
inches wide when only 5 inches are required. This 
allowance is sufficient to cover the waste and makes 
the computation much easier. 


MISTAKES FROM OMISSIONS. 


Having given the reader the essential points and 
short cuts in estimating material, we will now point 
out what is considerd a source of frequent mistakes, 
and give a safeguard for it. In estimating material 
many mistakes are made from omissions. A bill of 
material for the construction of a building always 
requires a long list of items, and it frequently hap- 
pens that some items have been forgotten and left 
entirely out of consideration. Probably more 
serious mistakes in estimating material arise 
from this cause than any other. They are 
very discouraging to the contractor. They are 
things he did not count on, but nevertheless he has 
them to buy, and as extras he always has to pay 
more for them than he would had he included them 
in his original bill. Now, if a person had an itemized 
list of the material entering into the construction of 
a building, there is no doubt by comparing his bill 
with the list mistakes from omitting items would be 
avoided. Ina bill there are many items of material 
that are use for different purposes and different parts 
of a building, hence to make a list complete in every 
detail it should mention the part of a building for 
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which each kind of material is used. In the list 
following, the items which are likely to be used for 
more than one purpose or part of a building are in 
full-face type, and the different parts for which the 
same are likely to be used are in type of the usual 


face. 


LIST OF ITEMS FOR ESTIMATING LUMBER. 


Sills, Finish, 1 Inch. 
Side Sills. i 
End Sills, Oorner AE 
Middle Sills. Jamb Casings. 

Е: Bay Window Finish 
y Window , 

Posts. Scroll Work. 
Main Posts Stairs and Steps. 
Center Posts Outside Stepe. 

-Door Posts. 
Basement Posts. Finish, 2 Inch. 
Dor Sills. 

CURAS uc Window Sills. 
Main Girts. Jamb Casing. 
Side Girts. Brackets. 

Tie Girts. Cellar Stairs. 

Joists. Fini 1% Inch. 
First Floor. nd ^6 p 
Second Floor. Outside Casings. 
Third Floor. Outside Steps. 
Porch Joista. Finish, } Inch. 

Panels. 
Studding. Drawer Bottoms. 
| Side Studding. 
Gable Studdim А Flooring. 
Partition Studding. Main Floors. 
Braces. Kitchen Floor. 
Ped Dining Room Floor. 
Bay Windows. n 
Ceilin e 

Roof Timbers. 3 Ceilings 
Common Rafters. Panels. i 
Hip Rafters. Wainscoting. 
Valley Rafters. Lining Partitions. 
Jack Rafters. 

Trusses. Inside Finish. 
Purlins. Casi 

Collar : Corner Blocks. 
Outside Walls. Stair Rail. 
Roof Sheathing. Newel Posts. 
Gutters. _ Balusters. 
Floor Lining. 

Shiplap Sheathing. Molding. 

Shingles. сс оса m 
Dimension Shingles. ed Molding. 

ve Molding. 

Siding. . — Base Molding. 
Beveled Siding. Band Molding. 
Cove Siding. 5 Round. 
Barn Siding. r Stops. 

Window Stops. 
7$ Ogee Battens. Wainscoting Cap. 
inch Battens. Window Stools. 
attice. ма e 

Furring. norde, 
1x2 Inch. Doors. 

2 x 2 inch. Front Doors. 

Fencing. UE росе 
4 Inch. 
qs баро Doors 

Paper. 

Siraw Board. Windows. 
Tarred Board. Bay Windows. 
Pantry Windows. 
Finish, 7; Inch. Cellar Windows. 
Outside Base. oma; 
: as Art Glass. 
Bay Window Finish. 
Po rch Finish. Plate Glass. 
rnice. 
Brackets. Blinds. 
Stair Risers. Outside Blinds. 
Jamb Casings. Inside Blinds. 
Pantry Shelves. 
Closet Shelves. Corner Beads. 


(To be continued.) 
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HINTS FOR THE SLATE ROOFER.’ 


HE SLATER should be very particular 
to put boards in the gutters, so that 
the metal cannot be injured by tramp- 

ing, or by pieces of slate. In nailing slate 


on great care should be used that the nails 
should not be driven down too tight, as 
they will pull through, and on the other 


Fig. 9.—Showing Manner of Starting and Finishing 


a Roof. 


Fig. 10.—Head Lines on Felt. 


Fig. 13.—Method of Repairing a Slate Roof. 


hand, they should be driven down even 
with the slate, so that the nail will not 
punch the slate above when pressure is 
put on from above by stepping on tbe 
‘slate, or by the scaffolding. 

Fig. 9 of thecuts shows how to start and 
finish a roof. 

The lap is the amount the tail of the 
third course laps over the head of the first 
"course. 

FLASHING AND COUNTER FLASHING. 

Flashing and counter flashing should 


* From “The Slate Roofer,” published by 
Auld & Conger, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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always be separate. The shingle flashing 
should be laid in with the courses of 
slate, one piece under the lower end of 
the first slate or half slate intersecting any 
wall or chimney, and should be 2 inches 
longer than the gauge of the slate (the 
slate are laid to weather) and 6 or 7 inches 


Fig. 14.—Shape of 
Piece of Tin for 
Covering the Nail 
Head. 


flashing is usually done by the tinner. If 
lead is used for flashing no heavier than 
24 pounds to the square foot should be 


used for the part interlapping with slate. 
If thicker is used it makes the slate lie 
badly. Flashing should never be 
in long strips, but always cut an 


ut in 
laid 


Fig. 11.—Method of Flashing. 


Fig. 12.—Showing How Several Sizes of Slate May be 
Used on One Roof. 


Hints for the Slate Roofer. 


wide. Turn up square 2j to 3 inches. 
The part turned up against a chimney or 
wall should never be nailed to same, for 
the reason that the wood work of the roof 
will settle more than brick or stone work 
in chimneys or walls and cause the flash- 
ings, if nailed, to tear up the slate. The 
counter flashings should be let into the 
brick or stone joints 1 inch, well wedged 
in and pointed with mortar. The point- 
ing is a part of the masons’ work. If 
2 grids have to be cut in the stone or 

rick work to receive counter flashing it 
is the masons’ work to cut them. Counter 


in with the courses, Fig. 11. А great 
source of trouble and leaks is the manner 
in which chimney backs are usually put in. 


USING DIFFBRENT SIZES ON ONE ROOF. 


On account of the long distance that 
slate has to be shipped and the length of 
time it takes to get a carload through, it 
often happens that the slater may have 
slate enough for a job, but not enough of 
one size for even one side of the roof. 
We have prepared Fig. 12 to show the 
manner of using different sizes of slate on 
the same section of roof. The cut shows 
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four sizes, but more can be worked the 
same way; for example, take a roof 20 
feet long and 20 feet rafter—there are four 
squares - now suppose you have one square 
10 x 16, one square 8 x 16, one square 10 
x 14, one square 8 x 14. Start with 10 x 
16; when half way across the eave run 
8 x 16 the other half, then run up 10 feet 
on the roof with these two sizes, the two 
sizes joining in the center; then start on 
the 10 x 16 with 10 x 14, and over the 8 x 
16 lay 8x 14. If more than four sizes are 
to be used divide the roof into sections 
according to the slate to be used. 


REPAIRING A ROOF. 


Many slaters think they have a perfect 
right to charge a ruinous price for repair- 
ing because they do it by the day. 18 


Fig. 15.—8howing Application of Slaters’ Scaffold 


Bracket. 


Fig. 16.—Scaffold Bracket Ready for Plank. 


Fig. 17. — Bracket Closed when Not in Use. 


class of so-called slaters never succeeds in 
building up à permanent business and are 
almost certain to finally bring up in the 
hands of the sheriff, no matter how pros- 
perous they may popon at first. They do 
more damage to the slate business than 
any other one thing known. They do a 
poor job of roofing and depend on making 
money by repairing. In putting on anew 
roof every slate should be left whole and 
fect, both nails should have their full 
old, and the slater should feel that each 
slate is right before covering it up with 
the next. The same care should be 
used іп repairing. Take out every 
-Slate that can possibly cause a leak, 
and carefully replace it. If the roof 
is steep and the slate 20 inches or 
larger, put in two nails—the upper one as 
close up in center joint as possible, the 
other 2 inches lower down. Over the 
head of the nails slip a piece of painted 
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tin, about 8 x 6 inches; bend the tin so 
it will bind and not slip out. Putty or 
cement is sometimes used for the nail 
heads, but neither is good. Leaks are 
often caused by cracks in the slate above 
the gauge line, so that it is only by close 
scrutiny the leak is found. Leaks are also 
caused by a rough surface on the slate 
near the head, causing the water to run 
across the slate. This is very often the 
case with hand-punched slate, as large 
pieces are frequently scaled off, which 
catch the water, running it in around the 
nail. 

The dotted lines in Fig. 13 show the 
piece of tin overthe nail, the light shaded 
space showing where the broken slate is 
taken out and replaced. 

Fig. 14 shows the shape of the piece of 


Fig. 18.—Swinging Scaffold. 


Hints for the Slate Roofer. 


tin before being slipped in over nail head. 
Putty or cement should never be used in 
repairing to cover nail head, as they will 
not last. 


SLATERS’ SCAFFOLD BRACKET. 


Fig. 15 shows the method now generally 
adopted by slaters for scaffolding a roof. 
The scaffold can be made in two ways, the 
old way being to nail up a bracket at the 
building from pieces of board. This is a 
slow, expensive plan and often very danger- 
ous. The safer and better plan is to have 
adjustable brackets, shown in Figs. 16 and 
17, that can be changed to any pitch of roof 
instantly and folded up when not in use. 
The plan of using the bracket on the roof 
is shown in Fig. 15. A hght and conven- 
ient extension ladder is the most con- 
venient way to get slate upon small build- 
ings; for buildings- more than two 
stories it is better to use a rope pul- 
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ley and pull the slate up to the gutter, 
using a ladder to carry the slate from the 
gutter up to the scaffold where slaters are 
at work. 

Spire slating is done in two different 
ways. The first and usual way being to 
use the carpenters' scaffold for putting on 
the slate, leaving out slate where the scaf- 
fold timbers come through until done. 
Then take the scaffold down from the 
top, finishing the ridge and repairing 
as you come down. The other and 
more difficult plan is to put the slate 
on from а chair or swinging scaffold, 
as shown in Figs. 18 and 19 of the 
engravings. This is the plan used when 
there is no carpenter's scaffold. "When 
this plan is used it is customary to build a 
sts] bokoli around {һе spire at the high- 
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Fig 19.—Showing Method of 
Slatíng a Spire. 


est point that can be reached from the in- 
side through an opening. It is very handy 
to have a scaffold around the base of spire 
from which to start. 


— ——— 


FEW OF OUR native trees have odorif- 
erous wood like the sandal wood of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean; but a few 
of the сопіќегғ on the Pacific Slope have 
sweet-scented woods. The fine church at 
Metlakatla, built by the civilized Indians 
of Alaska, says Meehan’s Monthly, is as 
fragrant as if incense was continually 
floating through the air, from the wood of 
the great arbor vite—Thuja gigantea— 
of which it is built. Libocedrus decur- 
rens, found further south, is known as 
‘incense cedar" from its fragrance. The 
yellow cypress, Cupresses nutkensis, and 
the Monterey cypress, Zupressus macro- 
carpa, have also scented wood. 
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LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES: 


RECOVERY FOR VALUE OF REFUSED PLANS. 


N ARCHITECT contracted to draw 
plans and specifications for a build- 
ing, let the contract, and superin- 

tend the construction, and was to receive 
for his services №, per cent. of the cost of 
the building. After the plans and speci- 
fications were completed the employer re- 
fused to accept them. In an action to 
recover the reasonable worth and value 
of the work performed, the measure of 
recovery was such a proportion of the 4 
per cent. as the work done bore to the 
whole work contracted for.— Noyes vs. 
Pugin, Supreme Court of Washington, 
27 Pac. Rep., 548. 


CLAIM AGAINST PUBLIC BUILDING. 


Where the statute provides that a me- 
chanic or material man may give the 
owner of the building for which he has 
farnished material or labor written notice 
of his claim, and that it thereupon be- 
comes the duty of the owner to retain 
sufficient funds to pay it, a mechanic em- 
ployed by a sub-contractor, who serves 
the Ed notice, acquires a prior right 
to the funds in the hands of the owner 
due the contractor, and though the lat- 
ter may not be entitled to a lien, the 
building being a public one.—Bates vs. 
County of Santa Barbara, Supreme Court 
of California, 27 Pac. Rep., 438. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MECHANICS’ LIEN 
STATUTE. 


A statute conferring mechanics’ liens, 
being in'derogation of common law, must 
be strictly construed and absolutely com- 
plied with, and if the notice of claim does 
not strictly conform to the statute, the 
lien is not perfected. A verification 
which only mentions the abetract of in- 
debtedness is not good when the notice 
contains matter other than the statement 
of indebtedness, and the whole notice 
must be verified.—Minor vs. Marshall, 
Supreme Court of New Mexico, 27 Pac. 
Rep., 481. 


CREDIT ON RESERVED PAYMENTS FOR 
CONTRACTOR’S FAILURE. 


Where the owner of a building, against 
which mechanics’ liens are filed, fails to 
retain after the completion of the work 
and pay over to those entitled thereto 
one-fourth of the contract price, as pro- 
vided in his contract, he is Р ble to 
that extent, but may have deducted an 
lawful credits to which he is entitl 
under Code Civil Proc. Cal., Sec. 1200, 
which provides that if the contractor fails 
to perform his work in full or abandons 
it, the portion of the contract price appli- 
cable to mechanics’ liens shall be deemed 
the difference between the value of the 
work and materials already done and 
furnished and the payments then due and 
actually made.—Reed vs. Norton, Supreme 
Ceurt of California, 27 Pac. Rep., 496. 


BASIS OF RIGHT TO LIEN, 


The right of a material man to a lien 
upon а building does not result from the 
contractor being an agent of the owner, 
but from having furnished such con- 
tractor materials which were used in the 
erction of the building.—Pomeroy ъз. 
White Lake Lumber company Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, 49 N. W. Rep., 1181. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF MECHANICS’ 
LIEN LAW. 


The Wisconsin statutes provide that 
gub-contractors who furnished material 
used in the erection of buildings might 
have liens therefor, but restricted the 
amount of their recovery to the amount 
of the original contract price. In 1889 
that law was amended so as to do away 
with the restriction as to the amount of 
recovery by thesub-contractors, but made 
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it the duty of the original contractor to 
defend all actions by sub-contractors, and 
when their claims exceeded the amount 
of his contract price it gave the owner of 
the property & right of action against the 
contractor for amount of liens over and 
above the contract price. This amend- 
ment is invalid and unconstitutional. 
—Mallory vs. LaCrosse Abbatoir Com- 
ретт зоро Court of Wisconsin, 40 N. 
. Rep., 1071. 


ATTORNEY’S FEES OF OWNER IN LIEN 
CASES. 


Where the owner of а building has 
been compelled to enforce liens, to which 
both he and the contractor were parties, 
he is entitled to set off against the con- 
tract price not only the amount of the 
judgments recovered, but all that he had 

n compelled to pay to relieve his prop- 
erty from the liens, including his attor- 
ney's fees and costs.—Cavell us. Wash- 
burn, Supreme Court of California, 27 
Pac. Rep., 859. 


LIABILITY OF WIFE FOR CONTRACT OF 
HUSBAND. 


Where а husband contracted for the 
erection of а house on his wife's separate 
property, the fact that the wife examined 
the plans for the building, watched the 
pro ess of the work and personally and 

y letters urged the material men to push 
on the work are sufficient to sustain the 
verdict that the wife is liable to the me- 
chanic's lien of the material men. In 
such case it was proper to charge that 
a husband cannot, by making a contract 
like this, charge his wife's property, un- 
less it appears that the materials were 
furnished with her knowledge and con- 
sent. If she assents to the contract 
made by her husband in this respect. 
EE she knowingly received the 
goods, assented to the application of the 
goods to her property, she is bound by 
the contract.—Bodey vs." Thackara, Su- 
Rep., N of Pennsylvania, 22 At. 


PENALTY CLAUSE IN BUILDING CONTRACT. 


A person named Kemper and one named 
Candon entered into a written contract 
whereby Candon agreed to build a wall, 
&c., or else, at his election, to remove а 
certain house 8 feet, and put it in as good 
condition as it was before, and in such 
contract the parties further stipulated as 
follows : '* It is mutually agreed between 
said parties that a failure on the part of 
said Candon to (рег ото these obligations 
shall entitle said Kemper to recover from 
him the sum of $500, asliquidated and ав- 
certained damages for breach of this con- 
tract.” Candon elected not to build the 
wall, &c., and afterward failed to remove 
the house. The cost of removing the 
house and putting it in as good condition 
asit was before would not have exceeded 
$100. When the parties made the con- 
tract and stipulated for damages in case 
of breach, fixing the amount at $500, they 
could not have had in contemplation act- 
ual compensatory damages, and therefore 
the sum of $500, mentioned in such con- 
tract as liquidated and ascertained dam- 
ages, must be treated as a penalty, and 
not as liquidated damages, and therefore 
it cannot be enforced, and only actual 
damages can be recovered.—Candon vs. 
Kemper, Supreme Court of Kansas, 27 
Pac. ., 829. 


CONTRACT AGAINST LIENS. 


A building contract in Pennsylvania 
provided that the owners should not in 
any manner " be answerable for any of the 
materials used in finishing and complet- 
ing the building, and that there should 
not be any lawful claims against the con- 
tractor in any manner, from any source 
whatever, for work or materials furnished 
on said building. The contract provided 
against the filing of mechanics' liens, and 


was binding on sub-contractors. — Der- 
sheimer vs. Maloney, Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, 22 At. Rep., 818. 


MECHANIC'8 LIEN ON PARTNERSHIP 
PROPERTY. 


A partnership composed of three - 
sons erected a building upon a lot owned 
by two of the partners. The ers 
созии the legal title of the lot con- 
tracted in the name of the firm for ma- 
terial used in the construction of the 
building. In an action by the material 
man to foreclose his lien it was held that 
the lien attached to the lot and building 
thereon. A mechanic's lien under the 
Nebraska law is not lost or waived by the 
taking of the note of the debtor for the 
balance due on their account, nor in such 
case by giving to the latter a receipt asin 
full for the demand. The acceptance by 
a material man of & note and chattel 
mortgage as collateral security for ma- 
terials previously furnished for the erec- 
tion of a building under a contract with 
the owner is not a waver of the lien un- 
less such was the intention of the parties. 
—Hooglund vs. Lusk, Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, 50 N. W. Rep., 162. 


INTEREST IN LAND NECESSARY TO SUSTAIN 
MECHANIC’S LIEN. 


A contract for the sale of land, which 
obligated the buyer to erect six houses 
thereon within a specified time, and in 
which the seller agreed to advance a 
designated sum to tly pay the cost of 
their construction, is sufficient to show 
the seller's consent that the buildings be 
and renders his interest in the 
land subject to such liens as might be 
filed for labor and material furnished for 
the construction of the houses. A stipu- 
lation in the contract of sale that any 
mechanic’s lien should be subject to the 
seller’s consent to the erection of the 
houses was not sufficient to subordinate 
to the seller’s rights the lien of a person 
furnishing materials for the work, who 
was not connected with either of the 
parties to the contract and who had 
no notice of the stipulation.—Miller vs. 
Mead, Court of Appeals of New York, 
28 N. E. Rep., 887. 


APPLICATION OF PAYMENT. 


Where a contractor who was buildin 
a house for defendants delivered a check 
to plaintiffs’ agent, taking a receipt 
therefor, and requested the nt to ap- 
ly the proceeds to materials furnished 
y plaintiffs on а ишш then being 
erected for a third person ; that the agent 
refused to so apply the proceeds of the 
check, but stated that part would be so 
applied, and that the residue would be 
applied to certain other contracts, not 
including that with defendants; that 
afterward the contractor went to the 

laintiffs’ office, showed plaintiffs’ book- 
Reaper the есер for the check given by 
the agent, and the bookkeeper, in ignor- 
ance of the facts, and relying on the 
contractors statements, gave him а 
receipt for the amount of the check on 
the materials furnished for defendants’ 
house ; that plaintiffs, on discovery of the 
facts, promptly repudiated the applica- 
tion of the check so made by the con- 
tractor, and the contractor afterward 
approved plaintiffs’ bill for the whole 
amount of materials furnished on defend- 
ants’ house, without claiming any credit 
on account of the check; that the con- 
tractor, by producing the receipt, after- 
ward induced defendants to advance 
* further money" on his contract; and 
that plaintiffs did not know of the use to 
which the contractor put the receipt. 
The defendants were not entitled to 
have the amount of the check deducted 
from plaintiffs claim for material fur- 
nished.—Schallert-Ganahl Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Neal, Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, 27 Pac. Rep., 743. 
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Beope of an Exchange. 


One of the surest methods of securing 
for builders’ exchanges the influence and 
recognition which is obtained by other 
organizations of business men in every 
community is an open and direct willing- 
ness to identify itself, as an organization, 
with every movement that is calculated 
to improve or enhance the welfare of the 
city in which it exists. There is no rea- 
son why the builders should not be an 
integral part of every effort to improve 
the condition under which its citizens 
live and conduct their business as well as 
the Chamber of Commerce or the Board 
of Trade. Builders, by education and 
experience, are peculiarly qualified to deal 
intelligently with all subjecta that touch 
the welfare of the people, as regards con- 
struction, sanitation and other matters of 
like importance and are thoroughly capa- 
ble of considering financial questions as 
well. It is often the case that the com- 
munity at large are virtually without 
knowledge of the existence of an ex- 
change in their city, forthe reason that 
its members have made no effort to 
secure either representation or recog- 
nition in the consideration of the affairs 
of their city, but have confined them- 
selves entirely to the consideration of 
such matters as are purely connected 
with their business, and then perhaps in 
meetings poorly attended, held not 
oftener than once & month. Nothing 
would tend more to impress the builders 
with the dignity of their own calling 
than to be recognized by the citizens of 
the community in which their organiza- 
tion exists, апа asked to participate in the 
consideration of plans for the general 
welfare. The builder apparently needs 
to be waked up toa keener realization of 
his own importance. 


A Novel Building. 

Chicago is a city of surprises in archi- 
tecturalmatters as well as in other di- 
rections. As а city Chicago is always 
reaching out for big things, irrespective 
of the opinion in which she may be 
held by the balance of the world. For a 
long time past Chicago has been the 
greatest railway center. She has been the 
greatest inland city, and aspires at an 
early date to be the largest city on the 
continent, if not in the world. She has 
the tallest buildings, the largest number 
of miles of streete and has developed more 
novelties in building construction than 
perhaps any other city. She has had the 
largest fire of modern times, and has put 


on record ne gte build- 


ing enterprise in the work of recovery 
from that terrible calamity. Just at 
present she has the World's Fair on hand, 
an enterprise in which she proposes to 
outdo the rest of the world and cast in the 
shade all former exhibitions. While pre- 
paring for the World's Fair, her citizens 
in their private enterprises are not ne- 
glectful. Nor are they failing to improve 
each opportunity as it presents itself to 
give tbe city a varied appearance and to 
keep it to the fore in an advertising 
sense. Not only are mammoth structures 
in progress on the fair grounds, but also 
all over the city buildings are in pro- 
cess of erection which are wonders in 
themselves. A single instance is suf- 
ficient to illustrate Chicago's propen- 
sity to the large and to the grotesque, 
to the striking and to the impress- 
ively realistic, irrespective of artistic 
or esthetic considerations. A move- 
ment of architecture is in progress 
which, in the language of one of the daily 
papers, ‘‘ Chicago feels to be worthy of her 
temperament and her genius. It is origi- 
nal, and yet it is deemed to be select. It is 
unlike anything else that cumbers the 
earth ог abrades the sky. It is what the 
superlative scatterers who are employed 
as harbingers and heralds of circuses 
would joyfully describe as the most 
majestic megatherium and cyclopean 
colossus of constructive and artistic 
skill. It is, in the exact language 
of Chicago, ‘a corker, and don’t you 
forget it.’ It will cost $300,000, be 12 
stories high, built of brick and terra cotta 
ona steel frame over the sticky abyss 
which is the foundation of Chicago. 
The building is to be occupied by a pub- 
lishing company, and the cunning archi- 
tect' has planned a building in which 
the design of the book published by the 
company is copied. The front is one 
curved bay representing the back of the 
volume, the title appears across the tenth 
and eleventh stories in letters which shall 
serve as windows. The trade-mark of the 
company will be reproduced in immense 
terra cotta medallions on the two fronts 
of the building." 


Possibilities of this Type of Architecture. — 


We cannot better impress the reader 
with the possibilities which this new 
departure presents than to give be- 
low the pleasantries which one of 
the metropolitan dailies has published 
in commenting on this design. There 
is food for thought, reading between the 
lines, in what follows: As the eye 
climbs delightedly over this tall copy, one 
cannot help thinking of the triumphant 
question of the hot Scotch who were pres- 
ent at the first performance of Mr. Home's 
celebrated tragedy: ‘Wheres Wully 
Shakespeare noo?’ Where's Micky An- 
gelo now? Where's Messer Filippi 
Brunelleschi now? Why did Henry Hob- 
son Richardson have to die before this 
new style of architecture was revealed? 
For consider the possibilities. Consider 
how it simplifies things for the arohitect. 
Do you want & brewery built? The 


architect builds you a 12 or 15 story 
building in the shape of a beer bottle, 
with the cork or cupola in yellow brick. 
The name of your brewing company and 
your beer willappear across the tenth and 
eleventh stories in letters which shall 
seem as windows. Immense terra cotta 
medallions of goats will be placed on the 
two fronts. The basement will be arched 
like the dimple in the base of the bottle. 
If you want a design for a hog-render- 
ing establishment, в canned meatery, а 
sausage factory, your architect will give 
you in stone or brick or terra cotta mira- 
cles of pig pens, cans and linked sweetness. 
The Sausage Building could be built to 
an altitude that would have the firm of 
architects that designed the celebrated 
Tower of Babel, Limited, sick and sore. 
A tailor's shop will be built after the 
manner of the goose, & manner which 
will require much delicate calculation of 
strains and thrusts, and will, we are 
afraid, result in rather a squatty appear- 
ance after all. A dry goods store will be 
in the present approved form of an oblong 
or square box. The cigar factory will 
give beautiful cloud-pushing effects. Pri- 
vate houses will be built according to the 
professions of their occupants. For in- 
stance, a physician’s house will be a pill 
box, a minister's a pulpit, and an editor's 
apencil in bluestone. The infinite vari- 
ety of these seemingly conventional de- 
signs will make the coming architecture 
of Chicago a wonder and a joy. Chicago 
has at last evolved an order and atype of 
architecture peculiarly her own, stamped 
with her impress, the very frost of her 
breath. We trust there will be plenty of 
specimens of the style by the time the 
show begins.” 


Arbitration. 


One of the most satisfactory evi- 
dences of the practicability of arbitra- 
tion, as advocated at the fifth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Builders, is shown in the result 
of its application between the Mason 
Builders’ Association and the Bricklayers’ 
and Building Laborers’ unions of Boston. 
Ever since the establishment of the joint 
committeee all matters of mutual con- 
cern between the employers and work- 
men in this branch of the building busi- 
ness have been amicably and satisfactorily 
adjusted without disturbing the harmony 
of the organizations in the least degree. 
The plan under which the arbitration is 
conducted is one that is eminently just 
and fair in all its conditions, giving to the 
workmen the same right of representation 
as to the employer, and the conditions 
under which the joint committee is es- 
tablished are such as are applicable to all 
trades іп all localities. There is no reason 
why strikes or lockouts should continue 
to disturb the various communities, so 
long as justice is desired by both sides, 
for some form of arbitration which is fair 
and just could always be established, and 
the one which has proved so successful in 
this and other cases is always ready at 
hand. 
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BUILDING WAYS AND MEANS. 


The Reading Terminal. 


EVERY NEW BUILDING of importance, no mat- 
ter what its character,seems to develop some 
new feature of engineering, or else excels its 
predecessors of the same class in dimensions, 
methods of construction or speed of erec- 
tion. The new passenger station and train 
sheds of the Reading Railway in the city 
of Philadelphia, familiarly termed by the citi- 


overhanging scaffold, as shown in the smaller 
of the accompanying sketches, 100 feet in the 
air, which he momentarily expects to see topple 
over, for there is no apparent reason why it 
should stand up. Closer scrutiny shows also 
that ropes hang from its extreme end, as 


though hoisting were to be done from it, and 
yet any weight lifted from the point named 
would evidently tend to tip the steeple-like 
structure and throw it down. Finding that 
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Hoisting Gear Used at the Reading Terminal, Philadelphia.— Viewed 
from Arch Street. 


zens of that place the Reading Terminal, is a 
conspicuous instance in point. The condition 
of the work at this writing is of a character to 
command the attention of the observer, no mat- 
ter from which side he approaches it, and irre- 
spective of his business affiliations. The build- 
uestion extends from Market street 
rch street. The trains come in on an 
elevated roadbed, thus avoiding grade cross- 
ings, and making it possible for the building 
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the thing does not fall, the observer begins to 
trace out the construction employed. He 
detects a platform ог “ boom” extending out 
from the tower, trussed upwardly, and having 
light braces below, extending from its center 
line down against the side of the tower. He 
finds, also, ropesor rods connecting the inner 


end of the platform with the lower part of the 
tower, thus tying it to the weight which the 
base of the tower contains. If he goes up into 
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and braced by iron rods, about 256 feet wide 
and 110 feet long. This frame work is movable, 
and, as the work of construction goes on, it 
will be run as required toward the Market 
street end of the building. On this structure, 
and movable with it, is built an arch of beams 
and small timbers trussed with iron rods, 98 
feet in hight and 266 feet wide. This is the 
false arch work on which the iron arches 
proper will be constructed. Just back of this 


arch work 1s the traveling hoisting gear. 
Across the building, on the beams making u 
the frame work on which the great false arc 
rests, 46 feet apart, are laid heavy beams bear- 
ing iron rails. On these rails, on small iron 
wheels, rests a very heavy frame work or plat- 
form of timber, 46 x 40 feet square, which can 
be run back and forth the width of the build- 
ing. On this platform is constructed a hoist- 
ing gear, the largest and most noteworthy of 
its kind ever erected. This hoisting gear, from 
the floor of the train house to the top of the 
boom support, is 122 feet. From the floor of 
the train house to the boom, or the great frame 
which projects from the uprights over the 
wooden false arch toward Arch street, is 110 
feet. The trate at Me р is T E 20 € 
square, and is supported by upri sectio 
joists braced by 1785 rods and bolted securely, 
he uprights at the Arch street side of the 
traveler are exactly perpendicular. On the 
Eleventh and Twelfth street sides they have a 
slope of 1 inch to the foot. On the side toward 
Market street the slope is 3 inches to the foot. 
The frame at the top is bolted to the top sec- 
tions of the uprights and double iron rods of 
great strength extend from tho rear corners to 
the corners of the platform on which the whole 
structure rests. Extending 60 feet outward 
from the top platform toward Arch street, 
overhanging the false arch work, isa frame 
work of large timbers This rests on the top 
platform and is bolted to it. The corners of 
this frame are connected by iron rods with the 
rods which extend to the ground, giving it sup- 
port. Extending upward from the center of 
the frame work or boom 12 feet are two piers. 
Large iron rods extend from the corners of the 
boom frame to the tops of these piers, form- 
ing trusses, and thus giving support to the 
boom. To overcome the weight of this im- 
mense skeleton upright structure and the boom 
frame work, the movable platform on which it 
is erected is weighted by 6 tons of rai 
iron. In addition to this the platform bears 
two donkey engines and hoisting apparatus." 


INASMUCH AS THE ARCHES of this train 
shed are to be the largest of their kind in the 
world, even surpassing those of the Pennsyl-. 
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Erecting the Train Shed, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia.— View from Filbert Street, Toward Arch. 


to span Filbert street, which lies between. 
The train shed extends to the Arch street limit, 
and work upon it at this time has reached 
the commencement of the false work, and the 
traveling hoisting gear necessary to the erec- 
tion of the arches of which the shed is com- 


THE OBSERVER approaching the work along 


Arch street has a reve QI. an 
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the building he will find the tower or *''trav- 
eler " on wheels, arranged to move laterally, 
while its foundation and the false work are on 
another set of wheels arranged to move length- 
wise of the building. Here is a description of 
the work as shown in the sketches : 

“TWELVE TRACKS of railroad iron run length- 
wise of the building. Upon this, on small iron 


wheels, is а frame work of heavy beams. bolted 


vania Railway station in Jersey City, it is easy 
to say that this traveling false work and hoist- 
ing apparatus is the highest and largest of its 
kind ever constructed. The speed with which 
the work is being pushed, evidenced not only 
in getting these working parts ready, but also 
in the use that is being made of them, is, how- 
ever, the best test of the engineering skill of 
the men in charge. iginal fram & o. k. 
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RESIDENCE IN CARTHAGE, ILL. 


HE ATTRACTIVE residence which 
is illustrated in our supplement 
plates and upon this and the 

following pages was erected not long 
since in Carthage, III., for Wil- 
liam De Hart from drawings prepared 
b сенде. W. Payne, architect, of that 
place. e of the supplement plates 
shows a general view of the house as it 
stands completed, while the other re 

resents an interior view of the main hall. 
By comparing the general view of the 


rooms on the second floor are easily 
accessible. From the hall to the right 
opens the front parlor, which is connected 
with the rear by sliding doors. Both of 
these apartments have open fire places, 
which may be employed in mild 
weather for keeping the apartments at a 
comfortable temperature. To the left of 
the back parlor is a large sleeping room 
with a passato leading to the rear entrance 
and also to the kitchen. The dining room 
is beyond the back parlor and to the right 


bowl and water closet. From the second 
floor is a stairway leading to the attic, 
which is floored over and serves as a 
storeroom. The rear hall on the first 
floor and the three large sleeping rooms 
on the second floor are fitted with wash- 
bowls. 

The hall and two parlors are finished in 
oak, while the kitchen and dining room 
are finished in Southern yellow pine. 
The other rooms are finished in white 
pine. These are in their natural color, 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 
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Residence in Carthage, Ill.—George W. Payne, Architect. 


house with the elevations shown upon the 
following pages it will be found that the 
oriel balcony in the front gable differs 
from the original design. 

The detail shown in connection here- 
with represents the balcony asit was con- 
ne р Upon the first floor of the 
house are eight commodious rooms, in- 
cluding a large reception hall. The view 
in this room, represented upon one of the 
supplement plates, is taken with the 
camera standing near the door opening 
into the parlor. The hall, which is 
entered through a vestibule from a 
veranda, is furnished with an open grate 
and a arched recess with tiled floor. 
At the foot of the main stairs is a seat. 
The windows at the left as one ascends the 
stairs are of stained glass, producing very 
pretty effects, as may be seen from an 
aprono of the supplement plate. This 
main stairway is of red oak and termin- 
ates in a large hall above, from which the 
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of the kitchen, and is fitted with an open 
fire place and a large bay window. At 
the left of the fire place is a china closet, 
having a small window opening into the 
kitchen just over the draining board of 
thesink. Thedining room can be entered 
from the outside b тага the rear hall 
and side porch. The kitchen, which is 
fitted with all necessary improvements, is 
easy of access and yet so situated as to 
shut off all smells from the other rooms 
on that floor. Opening from the kitchen 
is à commodious pantry fitted with shelves 
and provided with a window openirg 
over the entrance to the cellar. Back of 
the dining room is a small hall, from which 
a stairway leads to the second floor, while 
below it are the stairs leading to the cel- 
lar. From this back hall open the laun- 

and a small bedroom. 

he second floor of the house is fitted 
with five sleeping rooms and bathroom, 
tbe latter being fitted with tub, wash- 


except the laundry, rear bedroom on the 
first floor and the attic above these rooms. 
The house is well plumbed and is heated 
by hot water, the position of the radiators 
being clearly indicated on the plans. The 
first story is 11 feet and the second story 
9 feet in the clear. The rear wing is one 
story in hight, having the finished attic 
above. The cost of the house in the city 
named is said to have been a litile less 


than $8000. 


Teak Supply of Siam. 


The use of teak wood in this country, 
says a recent issue of the Journal of t 
Society of Arts, has largely increased of 
late years, and now when builders and 
architects have had experience of its 

urability for the stairs of public build 
ngs, rafters, beams and such like work 
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there are fears of а diminution in the 
supply of the wood. The teak tree ex- 
tends through Central and South India, 
Burma and Siam, and though in the 
former country the plantations are placed 
under the careful supervision of the well 
organized Indian Forest Conservancy, it 
appears from a report on the trade of 
Siam, recently furnished to the Foreign 
Office, that the ‘‘ number of years which 
will elapse before the teak forests in the 
districts become exhausted is yarionay 
estimated by the foresters and tea 
merchants, but 20 years appears to bethe 
longest time allowed, and under present 
conditions it appears doubtful whether 
the supply will last so long. In ten years 
it may not pay to work teak unless prices 
rise and the method of working it 1s im- 
proved upon, as all the timber near the 
streams will have been felled and dragged, Д 
and only those trees will remain which HE 
are far removed from the water, or ux 
which are near streams from which 
timber cannot easily be got out." Further 
than this, it seems that very little is done 
by the authorities in the way of conser- 
vancy of the forests. No young trees are 
planted, the natural growth of the 
saplings being relied upon to keep up the 
supply of teak, but no measures even are 

en to protect the saplings from fire or 
to insure their growth. Many trees are 
felled in & green condition, instead of 
being left girdled for three years until 
the bark falls off as in Burma. With 
these conditions working adversely to the 
cultivation or even to the ordinary 
growth of the tree, the future proepect of 
the teak in Siam is а gloomy one. 


— EEE ee — m 
PYROGRANITE is said to be a new brick, E 
of Russian origin, that is being tried by » 
English builders. It is made from & com- 
bination of fusible and infusible clay, and 
ie strong and hard, resisting a crushing 
force of five and one-half tons per square 
inch. It takes a bigh polish, and the 
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clays may be mixed to give a great variety 
of colors. 
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Residence in Carthage, Ill.—Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to 


Details of Gable Balcony. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Problem in Half-Pitch Roofs. 


From E. V. A., Liverpool, N. Y.—Re- 
plying to the inquiry of ** A. W. H.," Los 
Angeles, Cal., published in the October 
issue of Carpentry and Building for 1891, 
I send a sketch which d apes my idea 
of the best arrangement for the roof. By 
referring to the sketch, Fig. 1, it will be 
seen that the left side is 34 feet 11 inches, 
while the right side is 34 feet 6 inches, to 
the rear of the main roof. In other words, 
the left side of the roof is 5 inches further 
from the front than the right-hand side. 
In framing a roof after the plan indi- 
cated, I would set the hip and valley 
rafters marked A and B 5 inches in from 
the outside plate, which would bring 
them on a line with the rafter on the 
right side. The Hin and valley rafters A 
and B are 5 inches lower than the valley 
C of the jacks running from it to the 
Ec pots over the gable, as shown in the 
Sketch. 


From S. O. C., Fredonia, N. Y.—The 
half. pitch roof plan submitted by I. N. 
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Fig. 1. 


H.," Galveston, Texas, in the December 
number of the paper is correct, so far as 
it goes, but it does not cover the plan sub- 
mitted in the October issue by ‘‘ A. W. 
Н.” of Los Angeles, Cal. І send herewith 
a sketch, Fig. 2, which I think will cover 
the plan of A. W. H.,“ and meet the re- 
quirements of the case. 


From C. D., Des Moines, Iowa.—I would 
like very much to ask the readers of Cur- 
pentry and Building if any of them have 
а simple rule for framing such a roof as 
that indicated in the sketch submitted in 
the October issue by 
UE ас oem a rires for орна 

еп of hips, valleys, jack an 
ORIENT em n as well as their cuts and 
bevels, by using the square and without 
any further draft. 


Equilateral Triangle of а Circum- 
scribed Circle. 


From A. H. H., Kalamazoo, Mich—In 
answer to J. M." of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
whose inquiry v ote in the De- 
cember number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing, I would offer the following rule 
for finding one side of an equilateral tri- 


ще 


“А.М. Н.” Los 


angle which can be circumscribed by a 
qw circle. Multiply the diameter by 
86, or divide the side by үү. 


Size and Strength of Truss, 


From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. Y.—Will 
some one please tell me through the col- 
umns of the paper how I can find the size 
and strength of a truss which is to hold 
up a given weight ? 


Why We Do Not Have Better 
Workmen. 


From J. C. McF., Richland Center, 
Wis.—In the January issue of Carpentry 
and 5 is an appeal from a corres- 
pondent and seconded by the editor for 
more correspondence, and as I have had 
a long and varied experience in building, 
although of necessity it has been of a 
local character, I take the liberty of offer- 
ing a few remarks. Mine has not been 
what might be termed a city experience, 
but I would say right here my observa- 
tions as a rule convince me that country 
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mechanies hold their own in regard to 
the quality of work performed. e put 
up all our work nicely smoothed and 
finished with the marks of the planer all 
taken out, &c. Of course I speak of the 
mechanics own work, for there are 
botches in country places as well as in 
towns of larger growth. While I am 
speaking of botches I may be allowed a 
few words perhaps in reply to some of the 
correspondents. I do not remember 
which one it was, but he appears to 
wonder or lament why we do not have 
more and better workmen. Ав for my 
part, I am not surprised at it in the least, 
especially when one sees the system in 
vogue in the larger places, the system 
adopted by the trade unions, &c., wherein 
it makes no difference as to the quality 
of the work. So long as the workman 
belongs to the union he gets the same 
wages as the best of them, and 
there is no inducement for him to be- 
come an expert at his trade. Again, 
there are the foreign workmen thronging 
to our shores from all the European coun- 
tries, knowing that all they have to do is 
to joiu the unions and be practically as- 
sured of work. It is by such accessions 
that the unions become strong enough to 


dictate who shall belong, how many ap- 
prentices there shall be employed, and the 
wages which must be paid, thus leaving 
but a small chance for our yo men to 
learn a trade and but little inducement to 
try and be a good workman. Under such 
conditions is it very strange we do not 
have more and better workmen? Then, 
again, the haste that is used in putting up 
buildings is, in my estimation, another 
cause for the employment by contractors 
of any one who may be able to drivea 
nail or saw a board, if he happens to be- 
long to the union, and, of course, displac- 
ing good workmen. The contractor, no 
doubt, would use good workmen if he 
could get them. But will he ever be 
able to do this under the system of which 
I speak ? Now, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as opposed to organized labor. On 
the contrary, I am in favor of it, but not 
of the system as I understand it to be in 
vogue at the present time. One thing: I 
would make quality a requisite for ad- 
mission to the union, and not numbers, 
for therein lies the danger and their 
strength, as I see it. Then, again, I am a 


Fig. 2. 
Problem in Half-Pitch Roofs.—Solutions Offered by E. V. A" and S. О. C." 


free-born American citizen, endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of— 
wealth, and consider that I have a per- 
fect right to work for any man or men in 
any place that they may desire, without 
the interference of any one. Also that I 
have the right of protection of our courts 
of law and the ү of protection of 
my own person. at is my platform, 
and I may say without egotism that 
I am considered a workman, 
too. I would have no objection to 
belonging to a union or unions if those 
principles were incorporated in their con- 
stitutions. I would, however, never feel 
satisfied if I knew there were men belong- 
ing to the union who were not workmen 
in any sense of the word, yet were de- 
manding and receiving the same wages 
that I was getting, regardless of the qual- 
ity of work. 

Now, I do not-propose to start out as a 
reformer or inaugurate any movement to 
break up existing practices. Yet, if we 
want better workmen we must make it 
an object for them to become such. Em- 
ployers must be more particular in the 
uate of the work they have executed. 

wners must demand good work, enforce 
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their demands and at the same time be 
willing to pay & proper price for such 
work. Our Башан would then be 
neater, stronger and more durable and 
the 3 " ilder would finally cease 
to exist. 


Design for a Carriage Barn. 


From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. Y.—I 
would be pleased to see in Carpentry and 
Building the floor plan and elevation of а 
carriage barn with cupola, large enough 
to accommodate three horses and to coet 
not more than $1000. 


Splicing Timber. 


From H. B., Justus, Ohio.—I inclose 
herewith sketches representing a method 
of splicing timber in this section of the 
country which may prove of interest to 
“Н. B. M.,“ Lincolnia, Va., whose letter 
of inquiry appeared in the issue of 
Carpentry and Building for August of 
last year. vi 1 re ts half of the 
splice, while Fig 2 shows it as it appears 


Splicing Timber.—Fig. 1.— Half of the 


Splice. 
when pat together. The two 
should be pinned with dry tough wood. 


Some Good Suggestions, 


From G. L. N., Englewood, Ill. — In 
glancing over the prospectus for the new 
year I notice the invitation of the editor 
for a discussion of topics relating to the 
condition of mechanics, or more particu- 
larly of journeymen carpenters. read- 
ing this the thought struck me that I 
might advance some ideas which would 
prove helpful to a great many of the craft 
in working far E bip) problems than 
could be obtained by the aid of mathe- 
matical calculations. Having been ac- 
tively engaged in the business for over 20 
years and constantly mingling with every 
nationality as well as men of different 
disposition and temperament, I feel that I 
have gained an insight into some of the 
causes of many individual failures. Just 
here I want to say that the average car- 

nter is bound down many, many times 

y circumstances which might be 
averted. If his brain were stored with 
good information, and less recollection of 
evil associations ; if he could and would 
say no tothe tempting glass and have 
less affiliations with evil companions, 
would he not have ater impetus 
toward the betterment of his condition in 
life? I say, yes, verily. I would also 


Fig. 


2.—Appearance of Timber when 
Spliced. 


add that the best book of all is right in 
that it says, with all thy gettings, get 
wisdom, get understanding. 


Dimensions of an Octagon. 


From Е. A. P., Carthage, III.—In 
answer to the inquiry of R. P. B.“ in the 
November number of the paper for a 
rule for finding a side of an octagon, I 
would offer the following: Let ual 
the diameter and a each side; then Ж = 


а riy ы Substitute а value for a 


and find the value of X. Divide the value 
of a by the value of X апа we have the 


Google 
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decimal 0.4148, by which to multiply the 
diameter of any octagon to find the side. 


Covenient Carpenters? Appliances. 


From А. J., Elgin, IU.—I have been 
using some carpenters’ tools of my own 


Conventent Carpenters’ Appliances.— 
Fig. 1.—Roofing Bracket Used by 
“А. J. 


manufacture which have given entire 
Satisfaction, and as they may be of 
possible interest to other readers of the 
paper, I take the liberty of sending 
sketches of them. They are exceedingly 
simple in their construction, yet serve an 
admirable purpose. The first of these is 
& roofing bracket, which is made of wood 
after the general manner indicated in 
Fig. 1 of the engravings. It is con- 
structed of three pieces of material 8 
inches wide, and is fastened to the roof 
by means of wire finishing nails. Three 
or four of these nails driven through holes 
in the bracket into a rafter renders the 
device perfectly safe for use. Another 
tool that Ihave been using is shown in 
Fig. 2 of the sketches. Itis made of 5 
or 24 inch round or oval steel bar, flat- 


Fig. 2.—Iron Bar for Various Uses. 


tened on the end as shown in the sketch. 
This tool is designed for use in tearing 
down old work, or it may be profitably 
employed in connection with certain 
kinds of new work. It is one of the 
handiest tools I have in my kit. 


O11 for Tools. 


From E. I. H., Galva, Iil.—I would 
like to have some of the practical readers 
of the paper tell me of a good oil to use in 
keeping tools bright and clean. 


Dulling a Plane. 


From J. C. W., Pine Hill, Pa.—Will the 
Editor kindly allow me a little space in 
Carpentry and Building for a few re- 
marks touching the dulling of a plane? 
In the issue of August for last year I 
noticed a brief history of the sharpening 
of a plane, by James Francis, which I con- 
sider very good. I think, however, the 
writer of that article made a mistake in 
not giving the history in full. Iam im- 

ressed with the idea that a great deal of 

ulling as well as sharpening could be 
avoided if we all knew just how to hold 
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a plane while at work. In fact, the same 
is trne not only with regard to the plane, 
but also of other tools. I would like very 
much to have Mr. Francis give the best 
lan of using a plane in order to keep 
it sharp as long as possible. If the 
lane is drawn backward, sliding on the 
ttom, it will certainly wear a little 
each time, while if it is raised clear from 
the surface it is tiresome to the operator. 
If it is only partly raised in front or 
rear it will wear the stock more or less, 
especially if it is of wood. I once heard 
an old wagon maker say, and wagon 
makers have hard wood to plane, that the 
best way was to turn the plane to one side 
on the corner. This, I think, would soon 
damage the plane. I would like to have 
the subject fully discussed, for it is nat- 
ural if we do not dull our planes we do 
not require to sharpen them. 


Making Saw Kerfs, 


From E. D. D., Washington, D. C.—I 
have noticed with a great deal of amuse- 
ment the different theories and illustra- 
tions on the n a of kerfing : but the 
letter from “М. E. I.,“ Williamsport, 
„takes the cake." It is a mystery to me 
how he finds a straight surface of definite 
length on the circumference of a circle. 
The sketch which I send is an accurate 
and practical solution of the question 
Paine with regard to making saw kerfs. 
It will work in connection with any circle 
or ellipse, or any thickness of stuff. Re- 


ferring to the drawing, the distance A to 
A resents the radius, and from B to B 
The distance 


the thickness to be kerfed. 


A B 
Method of Making Saw Kerfs, Suggested 
by E. D. D." 


from C to C represents the thickness of 
the saw used. Now, draw a line from 
the trammel point through each outer 
edge of the kerf at C C, extending them 
to A. This may be accurately done by 
using the point of а knife. The distance 
from D to D will be the exact space be- 
tween the kerfs. 


The Tangent System vs. The Falling 


Line System. 


From A. L., Napa, Cal.— W. G. P.“ 
may have a reputation as a mind reader, 
but permit me to say that he missed it 
sadly when he said I was not open to 
conviction. I am not only open to con- 
viction but susceptible to conversion to 
the falling line theory when I see some 
good arguments in the shape of geometri- 
cal figures, &c., which are sufficiently 
conclusive to convince me of its superior- 
ity. І made the remark about the tan- 
gent system in the hands of an experi- 
enced man, &c.," as charged, and do not 
feellike retracting any statements made 
in that correspondence. W. G. P." need 
bave no fears that I will not get over it 
all right, ‘‘ wavy falling line" and all, 
and have as graceful a wreath as the fall- 
ing line wreath. But as to the question, 
„is it right?" that depends upon the 
standpoint from which it is viewed. If 
the balusters ‘‘must be exactly one 
length" (the long and short on flyers), and 
under easements at the intersection of 
different pitches, then probably not. Ifa 
little variation in length of balusters to 
secure a neat, graceful wreath is permissi- 
ble, then I say yes, it is right and will fit. I 
would ask ‘‘ W. G. P." what kind of ease- 
ments he will have on the face and wall 
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strings if he follows a line exactly the same 
distance from the line of nosing in all 
cases? Is not somerule applicable to the 
rail, also to buttresses ? 

І do not want W. G. P." to under- 
stand that Iam riled at his correspond- 
ence. Not at all. It is the way we have 
of taking & huge joke out here in the 
“wild and y West." Wehaveour 
say and that settles it. I will say that 
his problem in the October number of the 
paper is not at all difficult to solve, and I 
Stand ready to do what I can to advance 
the trade by giving such information as I 
can to those who desire it, but I do not 
propose to crack conundrums at com- 
mand. To draw W. G. P." out of his 
“ falling line theory," however, I will 
make a proposition: If he will present his 
problem according to his falling line 
theory" in the columns of the paper, I 


will do my best to pent it according to 
the tangent system, and, if the editor of 
the paper will permit, I will try to make 
it so plain that the readers may judge 
between the two theories. I will also 
meet ** W. G. P." on the same terms on 
his harder one." 


Question in Window 510116. 


From W. P., Alfred Center, N. Y.— 
In the September number of the paper 
“Yank” of San Francisco asked for 
а description of the manner of work- 
ing out window sills circular in plan 
and with outward pitch. In repl 
thereto I send some drawings, whic 
show one way of developing the pat- 
terns for the class of work mentioned. 
Referring to the sketches, Fig. 1 re 
resents the plan, in which the jam 
and casings have been omitted in order to 
avoid confusion of lines. Draw the chord 
fro-a C to D and the tangent F E parallel 
with C D and touching the outside of the 

at G. He AE as 


radian produ th Е ү 
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arc thus found into any number of equal 
parts, producing lines from A to the point 
of division on E B. Produce the line B 
to H indefinitely and perpendicular to A 
B. Let the line H J be drawn to any 
pitch deeirable for the window sill. Now, 
considering the line H I to be horizontal, 
roduce the lines from the points of 
ivision in the arc E Bto meetthe line H 
Тапа parallel with the tangent E F. 
From the points of meeting with H I 
еше lines to J. Continue the lines Ё 
to L and DCto M. MakeIN equalto 
E F and let A K bisect IN. The spaces 
onIN each way from the center are 
equal to the spaces on the tangent G to E 
made by intersecting with radials from 
A. Erect perpendiculars from the poiut 
of division on the lineI N. Produce the 
line from L to the perpendicular at I and 
parallel with I H. Draw the remaining 


X 


F 


Question in Window Sills.—Fig. 1.—Plan View with Jambs and Casings Omitted 
to avoid Confusion of Lines. 


allel lines from the intersections on L 
and trace the curve through the points 
of intersection with perpendiculars on 
the line I N. as shown. Space above the 
curve thus found on each porpendicular 
the plumb hight of the edge of the sill 
shown at S. ext trace the upper curve, 
which completes the pattern, to be fol- 
lowed to the outer edge of the beveled 
plank, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The pattern for the inside edge, shown 
by the dotted lines in Fig. 2, is found in 
a similar manner, making О P of Fig. 1 
equal to C D and producing the parallel 
lines from M intersecting perpendiculars 
erected on O P. The spacing on O P is 
transferred from D C in the same manner 
as the former pattern was produced from 
G E. The convex edge of each pattern 
should be fair with the upper faceof the 
beveled plank at the center, as shown in 
Fig. 2. The larger parallelogram shown 
byS T of Fig. 1is a section through the 
plank as it should be beveled before ap- 
plying the pee to the edge. Fig. 3 
represents the plank after being worked 
down to the lines marked by the pattern 


08 


applied to each edge. The manner of de- 
veloping the pattern to be applied to both 
upper and lower faces of Fig. 3 is shown 
by X Y K of Fig. 1, which gives the lines 
on bothsides by which to form the edges. 
The stretchout of the curve X Y of Fig. 


Fig. 2.—Plank before Fig. 8.—Plank after 
it has been fully being worked down 
worked down to to Pattern, 
Pattern. 


1 should be equal to the stretchout of the 
outer curve of the plan touching the tan- 
gent E F at G. This pattern should be 


cut from stiff building pa and then 
ian сот to the upper and lower sides of: 
g. . 


Bevel of Jack Rafters. 


From I. P. H., Omaha, Neb. —In the May 
issue of Ca try and Building for 1891 
I notice the letter from J. H. P.,“ Grin- 
nell, Texas, with regard to the length of 
jack rafters. There is no harm in just 
criticisms, for they help to give tone to the 
paper and make it more interesting. As 
J. H. P.“ says, mistakes show that we 
are far from being infallible, and it is 
also true that very little perfect work is 
ever executed. Let a person start out 
with the sole pu of finding fault or 
mistake and he will find some faults with 
the best of plans and work. Again, we 
do not see our own mistakes as quickly as 
others see them. Even a compositor will 
overlook his own mistakes, yet they are 
perte plain when pointed out. Now,I 

onot mean to be unjust in criticising 
any one, but I wish to call the attention 
of J. Н. P." to a point in his plan which 
is incorrect! epee as the side bevel of 
the jacks. I submit a small sketch, which 
has just enough of his plan to illustrate 
the point in question. In my sketch, 
which shows the hip and jack on the left 
end of J. Н. P.'s plan, А B represents 
the run of the nip: B C the rise, and AC 
the length of the hip rafter. The bevel at 
C gives the down bevel and at A the bot- 
tom bevel. Now, D E F shows the ran, 
rise and length of one of the jacks, as 
illustrated in the plan of J. Н. P." The 
bevel at D is the bottom bevel and at F 
the down bevel at thetop. The bevel 
at E is where ''J. H. P." shows it 
for the side bevel of the jack. This, I 
think, is a mistake. J. H. P." says 
that the hip or valley placed plumb 
over the base line, which is on an 
angle of 45° with the base plate, would re- 
quire the ends of the jack to be cut on & 
miter. I agree with him that they do cut 
with a miter, but not on a square miter, 
as shown by the bevel at E. "This bevel 
would miter the jack if the roof was flat 
and had no pitch at all, but when we give 
a roof a pitch, this bevel changes with 
the pitch of the roof, making a sharper 
bevel than the one at E. ere we to 
take the bevel at E it would always be 
the same on roofs of any pitch. The plan 
of J. H. P." shows the length of jack 
correctly, but it does not show the proper 
bevel across the back fitting against the 
hip. The hip must be drop down to 
the point G, which places it in proper 
position for finding the lengths and bevels 
of jacks. Now extend the jacks to the 
hip line A G, зв shown; by D Н, which 
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represents the length of the jacks. The 
bevel at H is the side bevel fitting the 
hip. To show more plainly that it gives 
the length and bevel, take the length of 
the jack as shown іп J. H. P.'s“ plan, 
which in my sketch is D F, and swing it 
around until it joins the hip line. e 
find that it joins at H and is also of the 
same ant as D H. Therefore D H 
gives the length of the jack and the bevel 
at H is the side bevel of the same. The 
down bevel is the same as that of the 
common rafter and is shown at F. The 
run of the common rafter is represented 
by J B, therise by B I, while I J rep- 


Diagram Accompanying Letter from 
©“ JT. Р, Н.” 


resents the length. Тһе bevel at I shows 
the down bevel at the top and at J the 
bottom bevel. Swing the common rafter 
around and it joins at G. It is an un- 
deniable fact that the hip rafter and the 
common rafter must come to a point at 
the top end of hip. This brings the in- 
tersecting point at G and the hip line in 
the position shown. It also indicates 
that the proper bevel for the back of the 
jack fitting the hip isat H, as shown. 

e same mistake to which I have re- 
ferred appears in the side bevel of the 
valley jacks in the plan presented by 
J. H. P.“ I do not doubt that this cor- 
respondent knows how to find the proper 
bevels for jack rafters, but think that he 
has been trying to present something 
original апа has merely overlooked this 


point. 


Framing a Hoof of One Foot Rise. 


From J. W. McK., Sumter, S. C.—In 
answer to the inquiry of N. E. O.,“ 


Framing a Roof of One Foot Rise.—Fig. 
1.—Elevation of Roof. 


Portsmouth, N. H., which appeared in 
the December issue, in regard to obtain- 
ing the lengths of rafters, I submit the 
following as a practical and reliable way 
of doing the work: In submitting these 
examples I have made them of the same 
pitch as the one shown in the sketch of 
* N. E. O.," but the rule holds good for 
any roof, whatever may be its pitch. In 
order to find the length of the rafter, 
shown in No. 1 of Fig. 1 of the sketches, 
first ascertain half of the width to be 
covered by the roof, which in this case is 
7 feet 6 inches. The nextstep is to find 
the total pitch of the roof, which being 
12 inches rise per foot of spay equals 7 
OOgle 
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feet 6 inches. Having found the width 
to be covered by each rafter to be 7 feet 
6 inches, and the entire pitch 7 feet 6 
inches, then take a straightedge and 
large square, and using the side of the 
square which has the inches divided into 
twelfths, set off from the corner of the 
square on the blade the half width of the 


Fig. 2.—Square Placed on Straightedge. 


span, 7 feet 6 inches, and on the tongue 
the entire pitch of the roof, 7 feet 6 
inches. Using а scale of 1 inch to the 
foot will bring these points to 712 inches 
on each. Now place the square on the 
straightedge, as represented in Fig. 2 of 
the sketches, with one of the points at a, 
the other at b. aud holding thesquare firmly 
in place draw with a penknife or sharp 
scratch aw] the line a c and the line b c. 
This will give the bevels to foot and head 
respectively of the rafters, which in this 
case will be the same. Next measure the 
distance from a to b, which will be found 
equal to 1045, inches, full, which by the 
scale is 10 feet 714 inches—the length of 
the rafter. In No. 2 of Fig. 1 its length 
is obtained in the same manner, the only 
difference being that instead of making 
the horizontal mark at D for the foot 
cut, make a vertical mark of the 
same bevel as the head cut, form- 


ing the line D E of Fig. 3. After 
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Fig. 3.—Obtaining the Cuts for the 
Rafter. 


this has been done gauge from the top 
edge of the rafter the thickness to be left 
in. From the point where the gauge in- 
tersects D E and at right angles to D E 
draw the line F G, which will give the 
cut to fit on the plate as shown. In Fig. 
4 of the sketches is represented the 
method of obtaining the lengths of hip 
and jack rafters. Having found the 
lengths of the common rafter use this as 
the base of the triangle to obtain that of 
the hip rafter. In this case we have the 
base A B, measuring 10 feet 714 inches, 
and from the point B we set off the pitch, 
7 feet 6 inches, which is represented by 
BD. Using always the same scale draw 
the line A D, which upon measuring we 
find to be 12 feet 1175 inches. This will 
be the length of either hipor valley rafter 
and the line А B will give the bevel to 
fit, while D B will give that of the top, 
using A D for the back rafter. То find 
the length of the jacks for either hip or 
valley space them off on the line D, 


Fig. 4.—Method of Obtaining the Lengths 
of Hip and Jack Rafters. 


drawing them parallel to A B, until the 

Btrike the line marked C', which is half 
the thickness of the hip rafter from A D. 
The length of these lines thus drawn will 
be the lengths of the jacks and the angle 
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at A will give the bevel which fits against 
the hip rafter. The hor:zontal and verti- 
cal cuts are the same as those of the com- 
mon rafter. In the case of the hips the 
line B D will be the foot of the jacks, but 
in the case of the valleys it will be the 
ridge. 


Measurement of Boefs. 


From D. J. McL., New Westminster, 
B. C.—A new idea has occurred to me 
for measuring roofs of buildings, which, 
I think, is of importance to those who 
estimate quantities, and which may prove 
of interest to many readers of Carpentry 
and Building. It is this: Find the whole 
horizontal area of the roof by dividing it 
into quantities or sections, as indicated 
by the dotted lines in the accompanying 
sketch, which represents a roof L3 
cently built. To these quantities add the 
fractions thereof necessary to raise them 
to the required quantity, which is in a 
roof of square pitch ,; in a roof of 9 
inches rise to the foot 14, and so on, ac- 
cording to the varying pitches. This is 
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Measurement of Roos. Plan Suggested 
by D. J. MeL.” 


equal to raising the quantity represent - 
ing one of the sides from 12 to 17, or 12 to 
15, as in the pitches mentioned respect- 
ively. This will apply only to a roof in 
which all the pitches are equal, but can 
be made approximately correct by taking 
a mean between, or it may be made cor- 
rect by considering the different portions 
separately. If any of the practical read- 
err of Carpentry and Bwilding can im- 
prove upon this idea, or can offer some- 
thing better, I shall be greatly pleased to 
hear from them. € 


Framing a Large Dwelling. 


From H. R. McK., Waupaca, Wis.— 
I notice in the January issue of the paper 
a request for more correspondence from 
the readers of the paper, so I take the 
liberty of asking through the de ent 
how to best frame a large dwelling. M 
way is to build one story at а time. 
lay the sills and floor joists, then put 
down the floor lining, running it diagonal 
with the top floor. I then put in place the 
wall and partition plates. I let the stud- 
ding run up to the plates which support 
the second-story joist, and cut and frame 
the openings for doors and windows. I 
use a story pole in order to get my meas- 
urements, as I take them from the plans 
and detailed drawings. I then frame the 
second-story joist for all openings, lay the 
lining floor in diagonally, run the 
outside studs to the rafter plates, sheet 
up the building, and everything is secure. 
I submit this method to the readers of the 
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paper, and shall be very glad indeed to 
ave from them any suggestions which 
they may see fit to offer. 


Hanging Three-Butt Doors. 


From A CONSTANT READER, Appleton, 
Wis.—I would like to ask through the 
columns of the paper concerning the cor- 
rect method of putting three butts on a 
door. I place the upper butt so that 
there is а space of 7 inches from the to 
of the door to the top of the butt, an 
from the bottom of the lower butt to the 
bottom of the door there is a space of 11 
inches. Then І take the center butt and 
ресе the top of it at the center mark. 

his is my way of placing them on the 
doors, but I am desirous of learning if 
there is a rule governing such matters. 


Action of Pittsburgh Delegation at 
the Builders? Convention. 


From H. R. Rose, A PITTSBURGH DELE- 
GATE, Allegheny, Pa.—The account of the 
action taken by the Pittsburgh delega- 
tion at the Sixth Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Builders, as 
reported in the February issue of Car- 
pentry and Building, omits the impor- 
tant factors which entered into and 
formed the basis of said action, and 
which aside from any feelings of resent- 
ment or indignation, that would natur- 
ally accrue under such unfair treatment, 
determined the only course Pittsburgh 
delegates could pursue in such an emer- 


gency. 

When they were informed of the action 
of the Board of Directors of the N. А. B., 
which met on Sunday afternoon and de- 
cided that the Pittsburgh Exchange would 
have to pay $2200 per capita tax on mem- 
bers mitted during the year just 
closed before her 18 delegates could be 
seated in the convention, they realized 
at once that this special legislation was 
enacted to prevent the Pittsburgh Ex- 
change from inaugurating any reforms, 
which, as per newspaper reports, was her 
avowed intention, and which, by the in- 
fluence of so large а delegation, might 
possibly be effected. 

Such а decision had never before been 
rendered, although other exchanges had 
representation in excess of per capita tax 


aid. 
г Pittsburgh Exchange had paid her per 
capita tax as assessed at the previous 
convention. She elected her delegates in 
compliance with instructions set forth in 
circular of December 1, 1891, from the Na- 
tional Secretary, which quoted the con- 
stitution in reference to representation at 
the coming convention, One delegate 
for every 50 members or fraction 
thereof.” 

If representation was based on per 
capita tax paid as assessed at the previous 
convention, why did this circular not so 
state it? There can be but one answer 
to this—that has not been the custom or 
basis of representation heretofore. 

Diligent search and perusal of the con- 
stitution failed to reveal any word or rule 
that could possibly be contorted intoeven 
&n excuse for such an arbitrary decision 
ав rendered by the Board of Directors, nor 
could а resolution be found favoring it. 

The Pittsburgh delegates were in & 
dilemma. То obtain representation of 
membership under this ruling would cost 
Pittsburgh Exchange $5200 for 1892. 
They knew their exchange would never 
sanction it. To seat four delegates rep- 
resenting а membership of 150 and pay 
for 878 members would never be toler- 

They remembered the session of 
their exchange at which withdrawal 
from the National Association of Build- 
ers was seriously considered. Among 
other reasons assigned was the unneces- 
sarily excessive per capita tax. There 
was, therefore, but one course open for 
Pittsburgh delegates. They must present 
their credentials for 18 delegates to the 
proper committee, and if rejected, with- 
draw at once from the convention, and 
aleo from the National Association, be- 
fore their honor would be_compromised 
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in regard to the capita tax for the 
ensuing year. When the vote was taken 
in the convention and the decision ren- 
dered against Pittsburgh Exchange, her 
delegates withdrew in a body, satisfied 
that they had done the proper thing 
under the circumstances. 


Convenient Tool Chest. 


From J. E. H., Tallapoosa, Ga.—I have 
been a reader of Carpentry and Building, 
off and on, for a number of years, and 
have found in it a great deal of interest 
and value to me in my trade. I always 
turn first to the Correspondence column, 
but have never yet seen anything relating 
to tool chests. I inclose drawings of mine, 
and would like to hear from other read- 
ers of the paper touching this subject, as 
I desire to build a new one. Fig. 1 rep- 
resents a top view of the chest. The in- 
side measurements of the chest are: 
Length, 36 inches; width, 19 inches; depth, 
1734 inches. A is the saw till, with room 


Convenient Tool Chest.— Fig. 1.—Top 
View of Chest. 


for six saws. This saw till occupies a 
space 7 inches wide by 8 inches deep. B 
represents a level in its rack in the saw 
till. Beneath the level is a steel bar 82 
inches long. C is a s 415 inches 
square at the end of the saw till for oil 
cans, &c. DD is the top drawer, which 
measures outside 12 inches wide by 18 
inches long. It contains two compart- 
ments, one being for bevels, files, &c., and 
the other for oil stone, molding box and 
catalogues. The main body of the chest, 
represented by F, is intended for planes, 
&c. Fig. 2 of the sketches represents the 
bottom portion of the chest. A partition 
4 inches high sets off the space A, which 
is 9 inches wide, extending across the 
chest. In this space I put such tools as I 
do not often use. In order to reach the 
space А it is necessary to pull out all the 
drawers. Another partition 4 inches 
high separates the space B and C. The 
Space is 4 inches wide and is 

ectly under the saw till. It is 
used for molding planes. Fig. 8 repre- 
sents an end view of the chest, A being 


Fig. 2.—View of Bottom Portion 
of Chest. 


the saw till and D D D three drawers. 
The bottom drawer has four divisions, 
one being for chisels, one for bits, one for 
pencils, &c., and one for saw sets, block 
pane and compasses. The middle drawer 
as four compartments, one being for 
long files, pincers, screw drivers and such 
tools, one for chalk lines and chalk, and 
the other for odds and ends. The main 
bony of the chest is represented by B, 
while M indicates the ition of the 
molding planes. I should like very much, 
indeed, to have other readers of the paper 
criticise this chest and its arrangement. 
Note.—The letter of our correspondent 
above would indicate that he has not 
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closely followed all the numbers of Car- 
pentry and Building during the pa t few 
years, else he would have discovered a 
number of designs of tool chests showing 
the arrangement adopted by different cor- 
respondents in various sections of the 


Fig. 3.—End View of Tool Chest. 


country. His letter, however, is an inter- 
esting one, and shows that the subject of 
tool-chest construction is not by any 
means exhausted. We trust that our 
readers will respond to his request and 
express their views concerning the ar- 
rangement he has adopted and how it 
differs from their own. 


Planing-Mill Work. 


From W. H. H., Seelyville, Pa.—In the 
January number S. E. D." voices my 
sentiments exactly in the matter of more 
correspondence forthis department of the 
paper. I have been areader of Carpentry 
and Building for severil years, and, 
while I have read the correspondence 
with very much interest, and have been 

eatly benefited from time to time by 

ollowing the instructions given, I have 
contributed nothing to the department. 
My will has been sufficiently поа, but 
I have been loth to exhibit my drafts- 
manship. I will, however, in the future 
strive to contribute my mite. I would 
like very much to ask those of the read- 
ers who are connected with planing mills 
and wood-working factories for some sug- 
gestions and correspondence relating to 
this particular branch of work. I am 
quite sure that an exchange of opinions 
touching this kind of work would be in- 
teresting not only to those connected with 
planing mills and factories, but also to 
carpenters, inasmuch as it would, in 
many instances, enable them to plane 
their work to conform more exactly to 
regular sizes of mill work. Forexample, 
it frequently happens that a carpenter 
makes a window frame and calculates 
something after this method: 2-inch 
stiles, 26-inch glass (if a two-light win- 
dow), opening 30 inches, not thinking, of 
course, about the lap of the glass, which 
is generally 4 inch. his would 
make the sash, when completed, 2914 
inches. In this case the sash cost con- 
siderably more than would otherwise be 
the case, for there is little chance of the 
odd size being in stock. Besides, no little 
time ela before the work is com- 
pleted. ere are several workmen be- 
sides myself in our factory who are read- 
ers of солку Building, and who 
prize it very highly. Afew of them have 
the volumes bound, and refer to them 
very often for designs and answers to va- 
rious problems. 


Filing a Hip Saw. 


From E. D. D., Wesley Heights, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—As the subject of filing 
Saws seems to have attracted the atten- 
tion of many of thereaders of the paper, 
I would say that for the past six or seven 
years I have followed a system of filing а 
rip saw which iseasier and faster than any 
plan I have ever seen. I drop the hand 
24° from the level, but keep the file 
square across the saw blade, making the 
tooth as hooking as possible. I always 
begin at the point and file toward the 
handle from both sides. I always joint 
with a flat file before filing. I do not 
crowd the file, but let it have Ив own 
weight. 
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Recommendation of the Legis- 
lative Committee. 


In concurrence with the report of the 
Committee on Legislation presented to the 
sixth convention, the National Associa- 
tion of Builders recommends to its filial 
bodies that they take action by such 
means as they deem best tosecure to the 
building contractor a less price on build- 
ers’ supplies and building material than 
is quoted to the general public. 

This subject will be taken up in extenso 
in the future, and special communication 
will be made to the filial bodies in regard 
thereto. 
WiLLIAM H. SAYWARD, Secretary. 
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Appointment of Building 
Inspectors. 

The National Association of Builders, 
in concurrence with the subjoined me- 
morial presented at its sixth convention 
by the National Association of Commis- 
sioners and Inspectors of Buildings, rec- 
ommends that each filial body take such 
action as shall secure to the exchange the 
power to nominate the building inspect- 
ors for the city in which the exchange 
exists. 

To the National Association of Build- 
ers. —GENTLEMEN : The National Associa- 
tion of Commissioners and Inspectors of 
Buildings of the United States, in con- 
vention assembled, do respectfully call 
га attention to a resolution introduced 

y John S. Damrell of Hoston and unan- 
imously adopted by this association at 
New York, February 18, 1891, as follows : 


Resolved, by the National Association of 
Commissioners and Inspectors of Build- 
ings, in convention assembled, recogniz- 
ing as we do the responsibility resting 
upon the Inspectors of Buildings ap 
pointed or elected to such a position, that 
their appointment, their qualification 
shall be competent and reputable archi- 
tects, master builders or mechanical 
engineers. Politics should not be con- 
sidered in the appolutment, and an in- 
spector should hold his office as long as 
he does his duty. And we, as an associa- 
tion, respectfully ask the National As- 
sociation of Builders to use its infiuence 
to bring about the result asked for in the 
x resolution. 
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Conditlons of Establishment of 
a Joint Committee on Build- 
ing Law. 

The Joint Committee on Building Law, 
composed of special committees from the 
national associations of architects, fire en- 
gineers, underwriters, building inspectors 
and builders, advocatéd a thorough and ex- 
haustive consideration of the subject, and 
presented the following plan for the for- 
mation of a permanent Joint Committee, 
which was presented to the sixth conven- 
tion as the report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Builders. The adoption of this plan by 
all the associations mentioned will cause 
the creation of a permanent joint com- 
mittee on building law, which will make 
report not less than once а year. The 
matter is considered of sufficient impor- 
tance for the report to be printed again, 
although presented in the last issue among 
the reports of the committees made at the 
convention: 

1. The committee shall be known as 
the Combined Committee on Uniform 
Building Law and Reduction of Fire 
W aste. 

2. The purpose of this joint committee 
is to investigate and consider the ques- 
tion of construction of buildings, with 
the end in view of arriving at conclusions 
which can be recommended to all cities 
of the country as the consensus of opinion 


of the various professions and Pep ds 
represented in this committee, and as the 
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best general methods to adopt for the in- 

terests of the people in the matter of con- 

struction of buildings and protection 

маці loss of life and loss of property by 
re 


8. The Combined Committee shall con- 
sist of three members from each of the 
following bodies, namely: The National 
Association of Builders, the National 
Board of Underwriters, the National As- 
sociation of Building Inspectors, the Na- 
tional Association of Fire Engineers and 
the American Institute of Architects, who 
shall be chosen in such manner as may be 
deemed best by the bodies which they 
represent. 

4, The officers of the Combined Com- 
mittee shall be a chairman and а secre- 
tary, who shall also be treasurer. 

. Regular meetings of the committee 
shall be held annually, if practicable, at 
the time of the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Builders, and 
special meetings at the call of the chair- 
man, but a sub-committee shall be a 

inted to act during the recess of the 

mbined Committee under such instruc- 
tions as may be given it. 
Each association shall pay the ex- 
penses of its own delegates and one-fifth 
of the general expenses. 


Paid Secretaries for Builders’ 
Exchanges. 


One of the greatest needs of every 
builders’ exchange in the country is some 
active and intelligent man to devote his 
entire time to the work of the organiza- 
tion. A builders’ exchange should be 
conducted upon the same business prin- 
ciples that govern any mercantile or 
financial exchange, and should have a 
paid official, preferably the secretary, to 
give his entire time and business ability 
to the furtherance of its welfare. No 
man who is desirable as the secretary of 
an exchange can afford to neglect his 
business for the sake of the exchange, and 
such devotion to the building interests 
would be unfair on the part of other 
builders, for they would be receiving the 
benefits obtained at the expense of one of 
their fellows. Every member of an ex- 
change might be willing to devote a year 
to the association and still not do 
serious injury to his business, but the 
exchange would always bein a more or 
less disturbed condition through change 
of methods and through the inexperience 
of the incumbent. What every ex- 
change needs is a permanent paid secre- 
tary ; a man of ability and good address, 
who will make it his business to devise, 
suggest, improve and carry out every pos- 
sible plan calculated to improve the ex- 
change as an organization, and benefit 
the members and community. The con- 
sideration of the expense should not 
weigh against such establishment, for the 
salary of a good man, not a cheap one 


who would be of no use to the exchange, 
when divided among the entire member- 
ship would be very small per member, 
and if the members think that they can- 
not afford the amount of the assessment, 
whatever it might be, it would be wise 
for the builders to devise means to im- 
prove their business so that they can 
afford to pay the assessment. As lon 

as there is any business at all it shoul 
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be done at a profit, and just so long as 
the builders try to dle their own 
canoe" just so long will the business 
continue in its present disorganized, un- 
satisfactory condition. ошса must 
be done to get the builders together, so 
that united action can be taken to correct 
existing evils, and it cannot be done 
unless some one does it systematically, 
and that some one cannot be expected to 
devote the time necessary to bring about 
results unless he is paid for it. 


— .— . — 


Builders! Exchange Work in 


1891. 


The reports of certain of the filial 
bodies of the National Association of 
Builders, presented at the recent conven- 
tion, are likely to prove beneficial to such 
new exchanges as are now forming in 
various localities in the country, as well 
as to those communities of builders which 
have not yet recognized the advantages 
of organization. These reports, by show- 
ing what has actually been accomplished, 
should be of great encouragement to those 
whose organizations have not, as yet, 
proved thoroughly successful and to those 
who are considering the importance of 
effecting organizations. These examples 
are no longer theory, but are the result of 
actual practice. The following is the 
report of the Boston Exchange : 


The Boston Exchange has bad a very satis- 
factory year. Business has been fairly good, 
with no strikes or lock-outs to embarrass the 
members in the conduct of their work. The 
mason buiiders have carried out very com- 
pletely the recommendation of the last con- 
vention of the Nationa! Association in the 
matter of securing co-operation with their 
workmen in settling all affairs of mutual con- 
cern tbrough a joint committee of arbitration. 
This joint committee has been set up with the 
workmen of three unions—viz.: The Brick- 
layers’ Union, the Stone Masons’ Union and 
the Building Laborers’ Union—and the result 
has been mutually satisfactory. Petty affairs 
that might under ordinary conditions have 
created unnecessary friction have been easily 
and peacefully arranged. The workmen rep- 
resenting their various unions on the com- 
mittee have been very fair minded and con- 
servative, and in the matter of non-union 
men, where much feeling prevails, have ex- 
hibited a willingness to move more cautiously 
and work for a peaceful solution as long as 
their employers were co-operating with them 
in an endeavor to solve the problem. This 
joint committee succeeded in framing a code 
covering a method of apprenticeship in the 
bricklaying business which covers more ground 
and more completely comprehends this ques- 
tion than anything heretofore existing, and it 
appears to be satisfactory in its terms to all con- 
cerned. The code has been adopted by several 
other organizations in other places. 

No other trade in Boston has yet adopted the 
plan of arbitration referred to. No advance 

yet been made by the Boston Exchange in 
getting established the rules governing sub- 
estimating passed and recommendedat the last 
covention or the code of practice previously 
advised, but in the near future a plan is pro- 
. posod whereby these matters may be more 
d Пу and completely discussed and put in opera- 

on. 


REMODELING OF EXCHANGE BUILDING. 


The most important undertaking of the ex- 
change during the year has been the entire 
remodeling of our building. This is fally 
completed, and we feel very proud of the hand- 
some quarters we now occupy, where we hope 
in two years to welcome the National Associ- 
ation at its eighth annual convention. We 
believe that we shall be able to show the dele- 
gates who may then assemble in Boston as 
complete an exchange for business purposes as 
any in the country, and tbe fact that at the 

resent time 400 or 500 people pass our gate 
Burinr the '''change hour” is testimony 
enougb that our rendezvous is fully appreciated. 
Our gatekeeper's record frequently shows 200 
calls for members during the change hour,” 
which indicates that the public recognizes the 
convenience we offer them to get at builders 
and others connected with the building trades, 
allin one place and at а specifled time each 
апа every day in the year. Our building is 
almost fully occupied, and returns us a very 
handsome revenue over and above our ex- 

nses. Our members have increased from 
at the time of the last convention to 245 at 
the present moment, with applications for 
membership still coming in. We do not pre- 


tand to admit any and all wh desirous of 
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membership, but endeavor to make skill, bonor 
and probity, good reputation, honest work 
and honest practice prerequisites for mem- 
bership. We are not always successful in 
our effort to keep the standard up to the 
highest point, but the fact that we have 
had but five failures among the members 
during our five years of existenceand have but 
seldom had need to discipline members for dis- 
honest practices shows that our efforts have 
been fairly successful. We have refused ad- 
mittance, since our organization, to 125 ap- 
pons for admission and all these rejections 

ауе been on tbe ground that the parties did 
not come up to the standard previously men- 
tioned. Our yearly dues are $100, which gives 
us a sum large enough to warrant running the 
association on a liberal plan and still give a 
good balance in our treasury to apply as we 
see fit, keeping in mind always the advance- 
ment of the building interests into prominence 
and respect in the community. During the 

ear there have been several cases of dispute 

tween members which have been amicably 
and satisfactorily settled by the Committee on 
Complaint and Arbitration. 


RECEPTION TENDERED BY THE EXCHANGE. 


During the convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, held in our city, our ex- 
change extended a reception to the visitors and 
to the Boston Society of Architects, which was 
largely attended and considered a great suc- 
cess. During tbe year we have had many vis- 
itors from other filial bodies of the National 
Association, and we always feel very much 

ratified to receive and entertain them. We 

esire on this occasion to impress upon our fel- 
low builders from all over the country our 
wish that they may always make our exchange 
their business home when in our vicinity. e 
have room enough, our latch-string is always 
out, and if we have anything that is admira- 
ble we want our brother builders to enjoy it 
with us. О? one thing we are very certain, 
and that is that everything we have done in a 
material way to surround the members of our 
exchange with conveniences aud advantages, 
with the very best that can be furnished in 
every way to make the rooms attractive and 
complete, has more than repaid us in the gen- 
eral satisfaction manifes by the members 
and the evident respect we have gained in the 
eyes of the community in which we are placed. 


The following report was made by the 
Philadelphia Exchange : 


The Master Builders? Exchange of Phila- 
delphia respectfully report that during the 
pont the membership of the prag has 

ept up to its usual number, at the present 
time being 290. 

The financial statement of the Finance Com- 
mittee and treasurer show tbat our certificates 
of membership originally costing $200 are now 
worth $388. The following improvements 
have been made during the year—to wit : 

Additional story on front building (to be used 
as a public restaurant), costing over 310.000. 
Theenlargement of the exbibition room, and the 
beeutifying of our meeting room with paneled 
steel ceiling, handsome book cases, and ca 
and bases to columns, making it one ef the 
handsomest exchange rooms in the country. 

Our Trade School has been well attended by 
intelligent boys, and is attracting much public 
attention, and we feel encouraged to continue 
in our good work. Our Legislative Committee 
have succeeded, after mch labor and expense, 
in restoring the lien Jaw of 1806 to its former 
status. 

One of our prominent railroads solicited the 
assistance of our excbange to prevent tbe 

ssage by the Pennsylvania Legislature of 

he Personal Liability bill, and our committee 
now have under consideration, in confidence 
with the chairman of the Property Committee 
of the Board of Education, the awarding of 
contracts for the erection of public school 
buildings. Our Complaint Committee have 
acted upon two cases referred to them, and 
they have been amicably settled. Our Com- 
mittee on Labor had one case before them 
which was fully investigated, and also 
amicably disposed of. Our Committee on 
Press, Printing, Room and Rules, Historical, 
Exhibition, Mechanical Trade Schools, and 
Entertainment, have all performed the duties 
assigned them with great satisfaction to the 
Board of Directors and members. Our board 
have recommended that subjects emanating 
from the National Association, be taken up at 
our conference meetings of all members of the 
exchange, when a light lunch and cigars are 
to be provided. We have elected to honorary 
membership in our exchange Col. R. T. Auch- 
muty of New York, who made a handsome do- 
nation to our trade school, and Dr. E. H. Will- 
iams of Philadelphia, who presented the ex- 
hibition department of our exchange with а 
costly model of a Japanese temple. and we in- 
tend having the portrait of Col. R. T. Auch- 
muty placed upon our walls. Our excbange 
is not so well attended during change hour 
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as we would desire, but every effort is bein 
made to increase the attendance. Weareo 
the opinion that the Master Builders' Exchange 
of Pbiladelphia is now recognized as a power 
in Philadelphia, being called upon very fre- 
quently to assist the authorities in shaping leg- 
islation, serving upon various boards, &c. The 
exchange has, without doubt, been of t 
benefit in placing the mechanic in tbat position 
in society to which he belongs. 


Notes. 


The Builders’ Exchange of New Haven has 
issued ia pamphlet form the proceedings of the 
recent annual meeting, which includes a ve 
interesting letter from the secretary, J. Gib 
Smith, who was sick at the time. The presi- 
dent's address was very able, and covered the 
principal points of the work of the exchange 
during the past year and suggested opportuni- 
ties for improvement aud increased benefit in 
the year to come. The exchange has attained 
& position of importance and influence in the 
city апа is continually moving in the line of 
progress. Among other subjects being con- 
sidered at present are affiliation with the Na- 
tional Association, tbe establishment of a 
trade school and others of а similar nature. 
The following officers were re-elected to serve 
for 1592: Шат M. Townsend, president: 
David Н. Clark, vice-president; J. Gibb 
Smith, secretary and treasurer. 


One of the most interesting reports from 
filial exchanges presented at the convention in 
Cleveland was the verbal report of E. D. Mil- 
ler, secretary of the Builders! Exchange of 
Baltimore. The showing was exceedingly 
satisfactory, much actual work having been 
пове of which (ше beneflcial resulte are fee 
ready apparent. The passage of the buildi 
law, which was fathered by the exchange, is 
alone enough to repay the members for the 
labor and time expended, beside which the 
or а building to be owned 

y the exchange and other matters of equal 
importance have been accomplished. 


A vote of thanks was passed by the Sixth 
Convention of the National Association of 
Builders to Col. R. T. Auchmuty of the New 
York Trade Schools, for his generous treat- 
ment of the Philadelphia Exchange in con- 
puting a large sum of money to its trade 
school. 


One of tne pissing features of the reports 
from filial ies was the hearty welcome er- 
tended by each exchange to the members of 
the other excbanges to avail themselves of the 
association rooms while visiting sister cities. 
The liveliest feelings of friendship and hos- 
pitality seemed to prevail. 


The Master Builders’ Association propose to 
place а bust of Col. R. T. Auchmuty in its 
exchange rooms, as a token of gratitude and 
appreciation of his work in the interest of the 
rising generation of builders, and his generous 
rra: in the Philadelphia trade schools. ue 
exchange a Men gres to create a еу о 
photographs of all its officers, director, (55 
past, present and future. 


Tbe types in the February issue made Rick- 
ard Snell appear in the place of Richard Smith 
of Omaha as a member of the Committee on 
Lien Law and misspelled the name of Wm. P. 
Jungclaus in the resolution submitted by the 
Indianapolis Exchange. 


The builders of Covington, Ky., have formed 
a Builders’ Exchange and have filed articles 
of incorporation with the officials of the state. 
Pending permanent organization George W. 
Howell bas been elected president and H. W. 
Culbertson secretary and treasurer. The 
building business bas drifted into a very un- 
satisfactory condition through an irresponsi- 
ble class of sub contracting and the o iza- 
tion of the exchange is the result of an effort 
to establish & better condition of affairs. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Braddock has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, James Rankin; vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Price; secretary, D. M. Kier; 
treasurer, John McNulty. A board of 15 di- 
rectors were also chosen. 


The Builders’ Exchange of La Crosse, Wis., 
beld their annual meeting and election of 
officers recently. The report submitted by the 
secretary indicated the organization to be in & 
flourishing condition, and the work accom- 
plished by the exchange exceeded the antici- 
pation of many of its officers. The amount of 
contracts through the medium of the excbange 
during the t six months is $166,782. e 
following officers were elected: President, C. 
A. Krebrum; first vice-president, Fred. Ditt- 
mann ; second vice-president, James Drake ; 
recording secretary, Bert. C. Smith; financial 
secretary, George ke. re- elected. 
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BUILDING A CIRCULAR FRAMED TOWER. 


are desirous of producing the most 
artistic effects are gradually recog- 
паше the value of polygonal and circular 
details, and are beginning to appreciate 
more and more the varied effects of light 
and shade which are created by the 


A "ао of the present time who 
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straight. pyramidal, conoidal or molded 
roof. Towers of this description are not 
what might be termed ordinary carpen- 
ters’ or builders’ practice, but rather in- 
volve a great deal of study and careful 
consideration. The subject of tower 
construction is one, therefore, in which 
carpenters and builders are deeply inter- 
ested and one which would appear to be 
a fitting topic for consideration at this 
time. What follows is an explanation of 
the best methods which have been met 
in the „ of a practical carpenter. 
Towers having straight sides or which 
are polygonal in form may be passed over 
as they have already been treated in 
previous issues of the paper. 

Circular towers in framed construction 
may be divided into two classes—namely, 
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Fig. 1.—General Appearance of Tower Built on an Angle. 


presence of towers thus formed, espe- 
cially when they are made a distinct and 
prominent feature of а design. Asare- 
gult of this tendency there are few dwell- 
ings of any pretensions which are erected 
at the present ney without this distin- 
guishing feature, the tower as a general 
rule being hexagonal, octagonal or cir- 
cular in plan. The position of the tower 
is usually on one of the front angles of 
the house and is shingled or paneled on 
the outside and- finished eile with 
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those which have their foundations on a 
line connected with the main foundation 
of the house, and second, those which are 
carried up from the second floor, resting 
on, or being supported by, the floor beams 
of the second story. The latter class will 
be considered, as it embodies more im- 
portant construction, although some of 
the matters which will be treated are 
applicable to all circular towers. The 
first thing for the practical carpenter or 
builder to consider is how to so construct 


the floor as to support the tower in a 
proper manner; that is, so that it will 
gustain with perfect safety the weight to 
be placed upon it. 

eferring to the accompanying illus- 
trations, suppose Fig. 1 to represent the 
general appearance of a tower built on an 
angle of a house. It is placed at the . 
hand of the front of the building and is 
designed to form an alcove closet, or an 
extension to the corner room. Its plan, 
as may be seen from an inspection of Fig. 
3 of the engravings, is a three-quarter 
circle, the apex of the angle at the corner 
being the center from which the circular 
plan isstruck. The radius of the plate 
outside is 3 feet 9 inches, thus making 
the tower 7 feet 6 inches in diameter. It 
is intended that the tower floor shall be 
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Fig. 2.— Elevation of Tower Framing.—Scale, М Inch to the Foot. 


level with а room in the second-story, and 
the beams or joists must be framed in 
such a manner that the flooring can be 
laid in the circle of the tower, while at 
the same time being so secured as to sup- 
port the weight of it. The form of con- 
struction indicated in Fig. 8 of the en- 
gravings is well adapted for the purpose, 
and an inspection will show that it con- 
sists of a double header made of 2 x 10 
inch tiinbers placed diagonally across the 
corner at a sufficient.distance back from 
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it to give ample leverage to counterbal- 
ance the weight suspended outside the 

late. Thetower beams are framed square 
into this header on the outside and the floor 
beams are framed into it on the inside. 
By this construction a cantilever is 
formed, for the header in carrying the 
main beams forms а counterpoise for the 
Superadded weight which is borne by the 
unsupported beams which project out- 
side. It will be readily seen that this, 
obviously, is а good construction, and 
much better than introducing many short 
timbers after the manner indicated in 
Fig. 4 of the engravings In the latter case 
the leverage outside being much greater 
than that inside, the plate being the ful- 
crum, there is a strong probability of its 
tearing away from the main framing, 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of Tower Framing.—Scale, М Inch to the Foot. 
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Fig. 4.—Imperfect Form of Floor Construction. —Scale. 
34 Inch to the Foot. 


Forthesame reason it is regarded as a 
serious mistake to attempt to radiate the 
timbers as indicated by the dotted lines 
in Fig. 4. The position of the timbers 
are better shown in the elevation of the 
framing, Fig. 2, and we have no doubt 
that practical builders will fully appreci- 
ate what has been pointed out. 

When the beams are inserted and the 
main framing has been nailed, a bottom 
circular plate, or template, marked A, 
in Fig. 2 of the engravings, is made from 
two thicknesses of 1-inch stuff, and nailed 
on exactly the size required. The position 
of the window studs is also marked on it, 
as represented in Fig. 3 of the engrav- 
ings. The upper plate, or which is 
really the wall plate proper, and indicated 
by Bin Fig. 2 of the engravings, must 
alas be made, and this will rest on the top 
ends of t 
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rafters. This plate will be a complete 
circle measuring 7 feet 6 inches in diame- 
ter and struck with a 3 foot 9 inch radius 
rod and laid out upon the floor, as_indi- 
cated in the roof framing plan, Fig. 5. 
The pieces necessary to form the upper 
and lower plates may be sawn out of 
rough 1-inch pine boards from one pattern, 
which may be any one of those drawn in 
the plan, and a number of which go to 
make up the whole plate. The studding 
are cut 11 feet 8 inches, which being 
added to4 inches, the thickness of the 
раев, makes the entire hight 12 feet. 

he window headers, both at the top and 
bottom, are likewise circular and are 
framed in after the manner represented 
in Fig. 2 of the illustrations, to form the 
openings and cripple or short studding 
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cut in under them in the center. All 
studding must be set perfectly plumb and 
all plates and headers perfectly level. In 
order to insure this it is well to be certain 
that the bottom plate is level by placing а 
parallel straight edge with a spirit level 
on top of it, across the plate at different 
points. Then, if the studding be cut of 
equal length the upper plate must, in 
consequence, be placed in a level position. 
A number of horizontal sweeps, 2 inches 
thick and 4 inches wide, as indicated at C 
in Fig. 2 of the engravings, require to be 
cut out to form ribbing or pieces nailed 
in 16 inches apart, to which the vertical 
boarding outside and the lath and plaster 
inside are fastened. It will be seen that 
if this construction is followed the whole 
cylindrical wall can be very strongly and 
economically built up. To save time and 
labor and also to expedite matters, the 
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sweeps may besawed out at the mill with 
a band saw, although it can be done in 
pine with the compass saw. 

With regard to the molded roof, it may 
be said that having a molded outline it 
will necessarily require molded rafters 
sawn to the curvature called for in the 
elevation. As a general thing, architects 
furnish a fullsize working detail for roofs 
of this kind, but it often happens that it 


Fig. 5.—Plan and Elevation of Plate and Kafters.—Scale, 
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is not forthcoming and the carpenter or 
builder is obliged to strike out & pattern 
rafter himself. To do this quickly and 
as кошш as possible, it is well to lay 
out the whole roof on a floor, something 
after the following manner: Referring 
to Fig. 0 of the illustrations, draw an 
base line 7 feet 6 inches in length, as A B, 
and divide exactly in the center, or at 8 
feet 9 inches, as C. From C square u 
the line to 9 feet high, as C D, and divide 
this line into 13 equal divisions, as 1, 2, 8, 
4, 5, 6, &c. Through these. points draw 
lines parallel to A B, or square C D any 
length on each side of C D. Now, from 
the point D dress the curve of the rafter, 
as indicated by the letters E, F, G, H, I, 
, K, L, M, N, O and P, as near to the 
outline as possible. А very good method 
of obtaining these curves is to divide the 
architect's 4-inch scale, drawing by hori- 
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zontal division lines similar to those in 
Fig. 9, and to scale off the len from 
the axis or verticalline C D. By setting 
off these measurements on a full size lay- 
out, points will be obtained through 
which the flexure of the curves may 
ү accurately determined. 

e 16 rafters may all be drawn froin 
the one pattern, as they are all alike and 
should be framed to fit against a 3-inch 
wood (boss), as indicated by X in Fig. 5, in 
order,to obtain a solid nailing atthe peak. 


Fig. 6.—Outline Plan and Elevation of Rafters and Ribbing 
Sweeps.—Scale, 38 Inch to the Foot. 


Inthis engraving rafters are shown in posi- 
tion in elevation and alsoin plan, as well as 
the way they radiate or are spaced around 
the circle 16 inches apart on the plate. As it 
is always best to board such roofs as this 
vertically, ribbing or horizontal sweeps 
will have to be cut in between the raft- 
ers, and as there should be as many of 
these as possible for the purpose of giving 
а strong framework to hold the covering 
boards, it is advisable to cut in one at 
each of the divisions marked ontheeleva- 
tion shown in Fig. 6. Theoutline plan of 
this figure represents the top lines of 
these sweeps, which are well nailed in 
between the rafters. Fig. 7 of the en- 
gravings shows the exact size of the head- 
ers and their positions when nailed in. 
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They are struck from different radii, 
which shorten asthey goupward. It will 
be noticed that each set of sweeps is con- 
secutively numbered with the lines C 1, 
2, 8, &c., from C to D of Fig. 6. There 
will be 15 sweeps in each course and, 
therefore, 15 different patterns. They may 
be conveniently numbered and marked 
in the following manner : For No. 2, for 
example, а pattern can be cut and marked 
Pattern for 15 sweeps, No. 2." There 
will, therefore, be 180 altogether to be cut 
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out, and these should be cut a trifle longer 
than the exact size, in order to allow for 
fitting. 
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Metal for Decorative Purposes. 


Metalis being used decoratively to a 
great extent every year, says a writer in a 
recent issue of Painting and Decorating. 
Not only the precious metals in the form 
of gold and silver leaf, but brass, copper 
and iron, all of them being used for every 
conceivable purpose. Iron wrought into 
various delicate forms, vines clambering 
over trellis, or twisted into innumerable 
graceful curves, is used for light parti- 
tion work, around elevator wells, cashiers' 
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desks in stores, or simply to fill in the 
arched tops of circular-headed doors. 
When this iron work is combined with 
twisted work of copper wire, the decora- 
tive effect is very much enhanced. Plates 
and bands of ornamental copper, brass or 
iron work can also be used very effectively 
to add or heighten the decorative effect 
of the room by being fastened to the panel 
of the wainscot or on the doors. The 
color of the metal used should be in har- 
mony with that of the decorations, or 
elseshould gain its effect by contrast. 
Silver contrasts well with black wood- 
work, or may be used as well with pale 
blue. Iron used with most effect in 
conjunction with oak, also looks well 
with dull Indian red, though brass prop- 
erly goes better with that color. Copper, 

cially in antique finish, looks well 
with green tones, especially with oak that 
has been filled with greenish filler, but on 
&dark olive or bottle green front door 
nothing looks so well as polished brass. 
In selecting hardware, which when judi- 
ciously done adds so much to the decora- 
tive effect of à room, special care should 
be taken to choose the metal and finish 
that will harmonize best with the color 
combinations of theroom. Thedecorator 
must not think his task is done when 
paint and wall papers are chosen, but he 
must study everything that goes into the 
fitting and furnishing. 

It is often bothersome to know what 
color to paint the galvanized iron rain- 
water conductors that needs must run 
down thesides of our houses. Some paint- 
ers cut the Gordian knot by leaving them 
unpainted, giving as an excuse that it 
would be no use galvanizing them if they 
were to be painted ; but left standing out 
in all the rawness of unpainted zinc, they 
form ugly streaks down the houses. Other 
painters look upon them as part of the 
trim, painting them the same color as 
cornices, window trims and corner cas- 
ings. It seems to me the best plan is to 
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carry them down the side of the house, 
instead of trying to merge them into the 
corner casing, and then to carry the color 
of the house boldly across the conductor 

ipe. When the pipe crosses the cornice, 
let it be painted the cornice color. If a 
molding runs round the house at the floor 
level, let a band of color, the width of the 
molding, sweep round the pipe. Some- 
times the rain conductor is made a special 
architectural feature, forming a part of 
the general design, instead of being 
allowed to come wherever it may happen, 
as is the usual case. Then it may ap- 
propriately be painted either the color of 
the trim or some distinctive color, as may 
be thought best, for in this case it is in- 
tended to be conspicuous. 
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WHAT BUILDERS 


HE BUILDING INTERESTS of Balti- 
more, Md., are reported as being in good 
condition for this season of the year, 

‘with an excellent prospect for the coming 
‘summer. The builders of Baltimore have 
benefited themselves and their business in 
many ways through their exchange, by which 
they bave heen enabled to secure desired re- 
forms and improvements in the customs which 
have heretofore controlled the transaction of 
their affairs. The report of the secretary, E. 
D. Miller, to the recent convention of the 
work done by his exchange during tho past 
year was one of the most interesting tbat was 
presented. Through the existence of the ex- 
change, the builders of that city bave been 
accorded a recognition in all matters of im. 
portance to the welfare of the city which they 
had never before received as individuals. The 
‘exchange has been consulted on prominent 
‘subjects and committees of conference invited 
to act with other important bodies. Tbe re- 
sult has been a great and perceptible improve- 
4nent in the condition of the business generally. 

The exchange as a body represents the very 
best element in the building interests of the 
‘city ; is progressive and active, and is in excel- 
lent financial condition. The method em- 
ployed in securing the property upon which it 
is proposed to erect a handsome building, asa 
home for the exchange, was the establish- 
ment of a stock company, all of the stock to 
‘be held by members of the exchange. The 
ground is at present occupied by buildings 
which are unsuitable for the use of the ex- 
-change, and they will be pulled down imme- 
-diately after April 1, to make room for the 
new structure mentioned. 

The uniform contract is in general use, and, 
as has been previously mentioned, the ex- 
change bas been instrumental in securing the 
passage of a satisfactory and much needed 
building law. There were no labor disturb- 
ances of any kind in Baltimore last year. 

The Builders’ Exchange bas done all in ite 
power to pay a heartfelt tribute to the mem- 
ory of Chas. L. Carson, whose recent death is 
во greatly deplored, and passed the following 
resolution : 

BALTIMORE, December 19. 1891. 

Ata ial meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Builders! Exchange, held this morn- 
ing, the following resolutions on the death of 
Charles L. Carson were unanimously adopted : 

The building community of this city and the 
members of this exchange are called upon to 
support a great disaster in the loss of our mem- 
ber, Charles L. Carson. Since the inception of 
this body he has been а warm supporter and 
encourager of every effort to raise thestandard 
of mecbanical work, to improve, simplify and 

late methods of business, and to this work 
relating to building he has brought all the re- 
sources of his cultivated mind, his lofty per- 
sonal character and his undaunted energy. 

His life furnishes us with a vivid picture of 
sterling worth, combined with talenta of the 
highest order. His artistic appreciation of the 
beautiful and his successful application of 
his knowledge needs no further comment than 
his work's display, and against all obstacles 
opposing his rise to eminence in his chosen pro- 
fession be opposed unfaltering energy and tact, 
unfailing courtesy and courtly address, pla- 
-cated his opponents and made them his friends. 
We, who know him well, join with his be- 
reaved ones in deepest sympathy, that when 
his fame was most aspiring the Supreme 
Architect should have called bim hence. 

E. D. MILLER, Secretary. 

Ноан Sisson, President. 

A resolution of similar nature was passed by 
the architects of Baltimore, whose apprecia- 
tion of the public loss sustained in the death 
of Mr. Carson was equal to that of the builders. 


Boston. Mass. 


The prospects for the building season of 1892 
in Boston, while not promising unusual ac- 
tivity, indicate that business will be fair 
throughout tbe year. 

The Committee of Arbitration of the Master 
Builders’ Association are at present at work 
with committees from the several labor unions 
with which joint consideration pas been estab- 
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lished, fixing the hours and wages for the en- 
suing year. The membership of the associa- 
tion is continually increasing, and it is steadily 
growing into greater prominence as one of the 
solid institutions of the city, as well as in im- 
rtance to its building interests. Tbe mem- 
ership held by the association in the Boston 
Board of Trade, which is composed of dele- 
gates from 20 prominent business organiza- 
tions, allies and identifies it with every move- 
ment undertaken for the welfare of tbe city or 
the State. Such alliance and connection withe 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests of 
the city works great benefit to the builders in 
placing them, through the medium of the ex- 
change, before the public in a position to com- 
mand the respect yielded to any other mercan- 
tile organization. 

The Mason Builders! Association and Brick- 
layers! Union of Boston have recently held 
several conferences for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the rate of wages and hours of labor in 
ee branch of the building business for 


At the first meeting in 1891 the two commit- 
tees formed a joint committee and appointed 
sub-committees to consider all propositions and 
make recommendations to the joint committee. 

The first article adopted sti ulates that the 
rate of wages for 1692 shall be 42 cents per 
hour; tbe same rate for overtime, holiday and 
Sunday work as during 1891. 

It was agreed that for the months of April, 
May, June, July, August and October the 
working day should be limited to nine bours, 
all work beyond those hours to be considered 
overtime ; and that during November and 
сеа eight hours should constitute a day's 
work. 

The joint committee stated that in its 
opinion *' the time has arrived for the adoption 
of an eight-hour day." The committee, there- 
fore, recommended that the Mason Builders’ 
Association and Bricklayers’ Union No. 3 give 
the problem careful consideration during this 
year,with the view of enforcing the eight-hour 
day permanently in 1893. 

‘he committee unanimously recommended 
that journeymen bricklayers join their trade 
union; also that preference be given by mem- 
bers of the Mason Builders! Association to 
union men. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Ex- 
cbange, which was held early in January, the 
following officers and trustees were elected : 
President, A. A. Berrick; vice-president, 
George Duchscherer ; treasurer, Charles A. 
Rupp ; secretary, J.C. Almendinger ; trustees, 
John Feist, J. H. Tilden. H. C. Harrower, 
James Bowland, George F. Frank, John Hen- 
rich, Wm. H. Schmidt, John Wolsley. 

President Alfred A. Berrick appointed the 
following committees: Admission, Messrs. 
Hoefler. Close, Schumacher, Lytb, Geiger, 
Maltby, Keller, Jameson and Reiman. Room, 
Messrs. Harrower, Tilden and Hendrick. 
Arbitration, E. M. Hager, G. W. Carter 
Charles Geiger ; for delegates to the National 
Convention, А. A. Berrick, Cbarles Geiger, 
Jacob Reiman. These officials hold office for 
one year or until their successors are elected. 

The retiring secretary, E. L. Cook, presented 
a very interesting report of the work of the 
exchange during the past year, which in- 
cluded the adoption and establishing in actual 
use of a code of practice to govern the sub- 
mission of bids, which was substantially the 
same ав that recommended by the National 
Association; the formulating and carrying out 
of a plan for securing a home of its own, and & 
most satisfactory showing of increased mem- 
bership, influence and importance. e 

The report of the treasurer showed tbat the 
total receipts in the general fund were $3743.02. 
The amount received for stock and interest 
was!$5559.60. The disbursements were $2647.48. 

Ex-President William D. Collingwood was 
presented with an elegant Mexican onyx clock, 
trimmed with bronze, surmounted by a hand- 
prd onyx urn, and a pair of beautiful candle- 
sticks. 

Mr. Collingwood's name was placed at the 
head of both tickets for re-election, and he 
would bave been elected without opposition, but 
being of the opinion that he would best servethe 
interests of the exchange by bringing some of 
the younger men to the front, be refused to 
again accept the oflice. 

The present prospect for the coming season 
in the building business is good, much work al- 
ready being projected. 


Chicago, III. 


The building business in Chicago is in a very 
active condition, and promises to hold out 
through the entire season. Much work is be- 
ing laid out for immediate execution, and the 
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ARE DOING. 


opening of the building season, it is expected, 
will see an unusual amount of work begun. 

The City Council is at work on the considera- 
tion of a building ordinance that will restrict 
the hight of buildings to some limit which is 
to be determined. A committee from the Illi- 
nois cbapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, consisting of Dankmar Adler, 
L. G. Hallberg, Henry W. Hill, Clarence L. 
Stiles and George Beaumont, recently a 

ared before the Council Commitee on Build- 
ings to present their views on the question. 
Mr. Stiles ridiculed the theory that low build- 
ings would relieve the congestion of the cen- 
tral of tbe city. He was in favor of 
lower buildings, but solely from consideration 
of public health and comfort. The chapter 
submitted a series of recommendations which 
the Council Committee will consider later. In 
effect it says: 

The limit of the bight of buildings should 
be in proportion to the width of the streets, as 
follows: Forty-foot street, 100 feet high; 40 to 
66 feet, 120 feet high: 80 to 100 feet, 165 feet 
high; over 100 feet, 175 feet bigh. 

* Where lower floors are employed to 'store 
combustible materials and tbe upper floors for 
offices, automatic sprinklers should be pro- 
vided, and in buildings more than 75 feet 
high a system of insideand outside stand pipes 

The masonry shell of any building of high 
construction should be sufficient to support 
itself without the skeleton, and there should 
be fire walls for each 10,000 square feet of build- 
ings occupying more tban 12,000 square feet." 

At a meeting of the Hoard of Directors of 
the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange held some 
time ago & resolution was introduced and 
passed calling for the appointment of & com- 
mittee of seven to make inquiry into the cost 
of maintaining membership in the National 
Association, and whether the beneflts received 
warranted continuing the membersbip. After 
а protracted and exbaustive consideration of 
the subject в report was made showing con- 
clusively that the exchange is receiving sub- 
stential benefits from the national body far in 
excess of the small amount expended for mem- 


bership. 
Cleveland, Ohlo. 


Since the convention, the Cleveland Ex- 
change has increased its membership over one- 
half aud has enlarged its quarters by taking in 
three other rooms in the Arcade Building. 
The present p tis the most favorable of 
any in its existence, and the effect of the con- 
vention was such as to increase tbe interest 
of all the builders of the city in the exchange. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At the regular meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cincinnati, which occurred sbortl 
after the close of tbe convention, the attend- 
ance was large and the interest manifested 
was keen and intelligent. The reports made 
by the members of the delegation which at- 
tended the convention were received with 
marked attention and approbation. The re- 

rt of the convention presented by W. A. 

egrue was of sufficient Importance to be or- 
dered printed. 

Other members of the delegation were asked 
to speak, but they said Mr. Megrue bad made 
further report unnecessary. 

Sam’l D. Tippetts, member of the National 
Committee on Lien Law, made a very interest- 
ing report of the action of the com- 
mittee and of the National Association 
on this important measure. All the local 
exchanges are in favor of alien law except- 
ing that of Chicago. There is а variety of 
views respecting the form and terms of the 
law, which can only be barmonized by much 
time and discussion. 

President Belleville gave his impressions of 
the session of the National Association. Heis 
most fully assured of the benefits of the 
national organization and of the local ex- 
changes if they are efficiently worked. 

J. M. Blair made a speech of characteristie 
ability, commending the association most 
highly and complimenting the delegates and 
visitors for the city. 

The excbange contemplates moving into new 
and more desirable quarters. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The condition of affairs in the building busi- 
ness in Detroit is generally satisfactory at 
present. The relations between employers and 
workmen seem to be amicable, with no im- 
mediate prospect of disturbance. 

The practice of general contracting is grow- 
ing more and more universal, and in cases 
where in the past contracts were let under 
direct bids for each branch of work, the prin- 
cipal arcbitects are now asking bíds for the 
entire work from one general contractor. 
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BUILDING A CIRCULAR FRAMED TOWER. 


are desirous of producing the most 

^ artistic effects are gradually recog- 
8 the value of polygonal and circular 
details, and are beginning to appreciate 
more and more the varied effects of light 
and shade which are created by the 
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straight, pyramidal, conoidal or molded 
roof. Towers of this description are not 
what might be termed ordinary carpen- 
ters’ or builders’ practice, but rather in- 
volve a great deal of study and careful 
consideration. The subject of tower 
construction is one, therefore, in which 
carpenters and builders are deeply inter- 
ested and one which would appear to be 
а fitting topic for consideration at this 
time. What follows is an explanation of 
the best methods which have been met 
in the experiente of a practical carpenter. 
Towers having straight sides or which 
are polygonal in form may be passed over 
as they have already been treated in 
previous issues of the paper. 

Circular towers in framed construction 
may be divided into two classes—namely, 
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Fig. 1.— General Appearance of Tower Built on an Angle. 


presence of towers thus formed, 

cially when they are made a distinct and 
prominent feature of a design. As a re- 
sult of this tendency there are few dwell- 
ings of any pretensions which are erected 
at the present day without this distin- 
guishing feature,the tower as a general 
rule being hexagonal, octagonal or cir- 
cular in plan. The position of the tower 
is usually on one of the front angles of 
the house and is shingled or paneled on 
the outside and-—Snished either with 
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Building a Circular Framed Tower. 


those which have their foundations on a 
line connected with the main foundation 
of the house, and second, those which are 
carried up from the second floor, resting 
on, or being supported by, the floor beams 
of the second story. The latter class will 
be considered, as it embodies more im- 
portant construction, although some of 
the matters which will be treated are 
applicable to all circular towers. The 
first thing for the practical carpenter or 
builder to consider is how to so construct 
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the floor as to support the tower in a 
proper manner; that is, so that it will 
sustain with perfect safety the weight to 
be placed upon it. 

ferring to the accompanying illus- 
trations, suppose Fig. 1 to represent the 
general appearance of a tower built on an 
angle of a house. It is placed at the right 
hand of the front of the building and is 
designed to form an alcove closet, or an 
extension to the corner room. Its ps 
as may be seen from an inspection of Fig. 
8 of the engravings, is a three-quarter 
circle, the apex of the angle at the corner 
being the center from which the circular 
plan isstruck. The radius of the plate 
outside is 8 feet 9 inches, thus making 
the tower 7 feet 6 inches in diameter. It 
is intended that the tower floor shall be 
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Fig. 2.— Elevation of Tower Framing.—Scale, М Inch to the Foot. 


level with a room in the second-story, and 
the beams or joists must be framed in 
such a manner that the flooring can he 
laid in the circle of the tower, while at 
the same time being во secured as to sup- 
port the weight of it. The form of con- 
struction indicated in Fig. З of the en- 
gravings is well adapted for the purpose, 
and an inspection will show that it con- 
sists of a double header made of 2 x 10 
inch timbers placed diagonally across the 
corner at a sufficient distance back from 
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it to give ample leverage to counterbal- 
ance the weight suspended outside the 

late. Thetower beams are framed square 
into this header on the outside and the floor 
beams are framed into it on the inside. 
By this construction а cantilever is 
formed, for the header in carrying the 
main beams forms a counterpoise for the 
superadded weight which 18 borne by the 
unsupported beams which project out- 
side. It will be readily seen that this, 
obviously, is a good construction, and 
much better than introducing many short 
timbers after the manner indicated in 
Fig. 4 of the engravings. In the latter case 
the leverage outside being much greater 
than that inside, the plate being the ful- 
crum, there is a strong probability of its 
tearing away from the main framing, 
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Fig. 8.—Plan of Tower Framing.—Scale, i Inch to the Foot. 


Fig. 4.—Imperfect Form of Floor Construction.—Scale, 
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rafters. This plate will be a complete 
circle measuring 7 feet 6 inches in diame- 
ter and struck with a 3 foot 9 inch radius 
rod and laid out upon the floor, as_indi- 
cated in the roof framing plan, Fig. 5. 
The pieces necessary to form the upper 
and lower plates may be sawn out of 
rough 1-inch pine boards from one pattern, 
which may be any one of those drawn in 
the plan, and a number of which go to 
make up the whole plate. The studding 
are cut 11 feet 8 inches, which being 
added to 4 inches, the thickness of the 
1 makes the entire hight 12 feet. 

he window headers, both at the top and 
bottom, are likewise circular and are 
framed in after the manner represented 
in Fig. 2 of the illustrations, to form the 
openings and cripple or short studding 
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For the same reason it is regarded as a 
serious mistake to attempt to radiate the 
timbers as indicated by the dotted lines 
in Fig. 4. The position of the timbers 
are better shown in the elevation of the 
framing, Fig. 2, and we have no doubt 
that practical builders will fully appreci- 
ate what has been pointed out. 

When the beams are inserted and the 
main framing has been nailed, a bottom 
circular plate, or template, marked A, 
in Fig. 2 of the engravings, is made from 
two thicknesses of 1-inch stuff, and nailed 
on exactly the size required. The position 
of the window studs is also marked on it, 
as represented in Fig. 3 of the engrav- 
ings. The upper plate, or which is 
really the wall plate proper, and indicated 

Bin Fig. 2 of the engravings, must 
be made, and this will rest on the top 
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Building a Circular Framed Tower. 


cut in under them in the center. АП 
studding must be set perfectly plumb and 
all plates and headers perfectly level. In 
order to insure this it is well to be certain 
that the bottom plate is level by placing a 
parallel straight edge with a spirit level 
on top of it, across the plate at different 
points. Then, if the studding be cut of 
equal length the upper plate must, in 
consequence, be placed in а level position. 
А number of horizontal sweeps, 2 inches 
thick and 4 inches wide, as indicated at C 
in Fig. 2 of the (шла. require to be 
cut out to form ribbing or pieces nailed 
in 16 inches apart, to which the vertical 
boarding outside and the lath and plaster 
inside are fastened. It will be seen that 
if this construction is followed the whole 
cylindrical wall can be very strongly and 
economically built up. To save time and 
labor and also to expedite matters, the 
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sweeps may be sawed out at the mill with 
a band saw, although it can be done in 
pine with the compass saw. 

With regard to the molded roof, it may 
be said that having a molded outline it 
will necessarily require molded rafters 
sawn to the curvature called for in the 
elevation. As a general thing, architects 
furnish a full size working detail for roofs 


of this kind, but it often happens that it 


Fig. 5.—Plan and Elevation of Plate and Rafters.—Scale, 
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is not forthcoming and the carpenter or 
builder is obliged to strike out a pattern 
rafter himself. To do this quickly and 
as есас as possible, it is well to lay 
out the whole roof on & floor, something 
after the Tono wine manner: Referring 
to Fig. 6 of the illustrations, draw an 
base line 7 feet 6 inches in length, as A B, 
and divide exactly in the center, or at 8 
feet 9 inches, as C. From C square up 
the line to 9 feet high, as C D, and divide 
this line into 18 equal divisions, as 1, 2, 8, 
4, 5, 6, &c. Through these.points draw 
lines parallel to A B, or square C D any 
length on each side of C D. Now, from 
the point D dress the curve of the rafter, 
as indicated by the letters E, F, G, H, I, 
, K, L, M, N, O and P, as near to the 
outline as possible. А very good method 
of obtaining these curves is to divide th 
architect's 4-inch scale drawing by h 
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zontal division lines similar to those in 
Fig. 6, and to scale off the lengths from 
the axis or vertical line C D. By setting 
off these measurements on a full size lay- 
out, points will be obtained through 
which the flexure of the curves may 
ш accurately determined. 

e 16 rafters may all be drawn from 
the one pattern, as they are all alike and 
should be framed to fit against а 3-inch 
wood (boss), as indicated by X in Fig. 5, in 
order,to obtain a solid nailing atthe peak. 


Fig. 6.—Outline Plan and Elevation of Rafters and Ribbing 
Sweeps.—Scale, 36 Inch to the Foot. 


In this engraving rafters are shown in posi- 
tion in elevation and alsoin plan, as well as 
the way they radiate or are spaced around 
the circle 16 inches apart on the plate. As it 
is always best to board such roofs as this 
vertically, ribbing or horizontal sweeps 
will have to be cut in between the raft- 
ers, and as there should be as many of 
these as possible for the purpose of giving 
а strong framework to hold the covering 
boards, it is advisable to cut in one at 
each of the divisions marked on the eleva- 
tion shown in Fig. 6. Theoutline plan of 
this figure represents the top lines of 
these sweeps, which are well nailed in 
between the rafters. Fig. 7 of the en- 
gravings shows the exact size of the head- 
ers and their positions when nailed in. 
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They are struck from different radii, 
which shorten asthey goupward. It will 
be noticed that each set of sweeps is con- 
secutively numbered with the lines C 1, 
2, 3, &c., from С to Ро? Fig. 6. There 
will be 15 sweeps in each course and, 
therefore, 15 different patterns. They may 
be conveniently numbered and marked 
in the following manner : For No. 2, for 
example, a pattern can be cut and marked 
Pattern for 15 sweeps, No. 2.“ There 
will, therefore, be 180 altogether to be cut 
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out, and these should be cut a trifle longer 
than the exact size, in order to allow for 
fitting. 
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Metal for Decorative Purposes. 


Metal is being used decoratively to a 
great extent every year, says a writerin a 
recent issue of Painting and Decorating. 
Not only the precious metals in the form 
of gold and silver leaf, but brass, copper 
ud iron, all of them being used for every 
conceivable purpose. Iron wrought into 
various delicate forms, vines clambering 
over trellis, or twisted into innumerable 
graceful curves, is used for light parti- 
tion work, around elevator wells, cashiers’ 
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desks in stores, or simply to fill in the 
arched tops of circular-headed doors. 
When this iron work is combined with 
twisted work of copper wire, the decora- 
tive effect is very much enhanced. Plates 
and bands of ornamental copper, brass or 
iron work can also be used very effectively 
to add or heighten the decorative effect 
of the room by being fastened to the panel 
of the wainscot or on the doors. The 
color of the metal used should be in har- 
mony with that of the decorations, or 
elseshould gain its effect by contrast. 
Silver contrasts well with black wood- 
work, or may be used as well with pale 
blue. Iron used with most effect in 
conjunction with oak, also looks well 
with dull Indian red, though brass prop- 
erly goes better with that color. Copper, 

cially in antique finish, looks well 
with green tones, especially with oak that 
has been filled with greenish filler, but on 
adark olive or bottle green front door 
nothing looks so well as polished brass. 
In selecting hardware, which when judi- 
ciously done adds so much to the decora- 
tive effect of a room, special care should 
be taken to choose the metal and finish 
that will harmonize best with the color 
combinations of the room. The decorator 
must not think his task is done when 
paint and wall papers are chosen, but he 
must study everything that goes into the 
fitting and furnishing. 

It 1s often bothersome to know what 
color to paint the galvanized iron rain- 
water conductors that needs must run 
down the sides of our houses. Some paint- 
ers cut the Gordian knot by leaving them 
unpainted, giving as an excuse that it 
would be no use galvanizing them if they 
were to be painted ; but left standing out 
in all the rawness of unpainted zinc, they 
form ugly streaks down the houses. Other 
painters look upon them as part of the 
trim, painting them the same color as 
cornices, window trims and corner cas- 
ings. It seems to me the best plan is to 


Fig.77.—Diagram Showing Position and Radii of Ribbing 
Sweeps.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


carry them down the side of the house, 
instead of trying to merge them into the 
corner casing, and then to carry the color 
of the house boldly across the conductor 

ipe. When the pipe crosses the cornice, 
let it be painted the cornice color. If a 
molding runs round the house at the floor 
level, let a band of color, the width of the 
molding, sweep round the pipe. Some- 
times the rain conductor is made a special 
architectural feature, forming a part of 
the general design, instead of being 
allowed to come wherever it may happen, 
as is the usual case. Then it may ap- 
propriately be painted either the color of 
the trim or some distinctive color, as may 
be thought best, for in this case it is in- 
tended to be conspicuous. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


HE BUILDING INTERESTS of Balti- 
more, Md., are reported as being in good 
condition for this season of the year, 

with an excellent prospect for the coming 
summer. The builders of Baltimore have 
benefited themselves and their business in 
many ways through their exchange, by which 
they have heen enabled to secure desired re- 
forms and improvements in the customs which 
have heretofore controlled the transaction of 
their affaire. The report of the secretary, E. 
D. Miller, to tbe recent convention of the 
work done by his exchange during the past 
year was one of the most interesting that was 
presented. Through the existence of the ex- 
Change, the builders of that city have been 
accorded a recognition in all matters of im. 
portance to the welfare of the city which they 
had never before received as individuals. The 
exchange has been consulted on prominent 
‘subjects and committees of conference invited 
to act with otber important bodies. The re- 
sult has been a great and perceptible improve- 
ment in the condition of the business generally. 

The exchange as а body represents the very 
‘best element in the building interests of the 
city ; is progressive and active, and is in excel- 
lent fingncial condition. The method em- 
ployed in securing the property upon which it 
4s proposed to erect a handsome building, asa 
home for the exchange, was the establish- 
ment of a stock company, all of the stock to 
фе held by members of the exchange. The 
ground is at present occupied by buildings 
which are unsuitable for the use of the ex- 
-change, and they will be pulled down imme- 
-diately after April 1, to make room for the 
new structure mentioned. 

The uniform contract is in genera] use, and, 
‘as bas been previously mentioned, the ex- 
Change has been instrumental in securing the 
passage of a satisfactory and much needed 
building law. There were no labor disturb- 
ances of any kind in Baltimore last year. 

The Builders? Exchange has done all in its 
power to pay a heartfelt tribute to the mem- 


ory of Chas. L. Carson, whose recent death is 
so greatly deplored, and passed the following 


resolution : 
BALTIMORE, December 19. 1891. 

Ata ial 10 of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Builders? xchange, held this morn- 
ing, the following resolutions on tbe death of 
Charles L. Carson were unanimously adopted : 

The building community of this city and the 
members of this exchange are called upon to 
support a great disaster in the loss of our mem- 
ber, Charles L. Carson. Since the inception of 
this body he has been а warm supporter and 
encourager of every effort to raise the standard 
of mechanical work, to improve, simplify and 
regulate methods of business, and to this work 
relating to building he has brought all the re- 
sources of bis cultivated mind, his lofty per- 
sonal character and his undaunted energy. 

His life furnishes us with a vivid picture of 
sterling worth, combined with talents of the 
highest order. His artistic appreciation of the 
beautiful and his successful application of 
his knowledge needs no further comment than 
his work’s display, and against all obstacles 
opposing his rise to eminence in his chosen pro- 
fession be opposed unfaltering energy and tact, 
unfailing courtesy and courtly address, pla- 
cated his opponents and made them his friends. 
We, who know him well, join with his be- 
reaved ones in deepest sympathy, that when 
his fame was most iring the Supreme 
Architect should have called bim hence. 

E. D. MILLER, Secretary. 

Нсан Sisson, President. 


A resolution of similar nature was passed by 
the architects of Baltimore, whose apprecia- 
tion of the public loss sustained in the death 
of Mr. Carson was equal to that of the builders. 


Boston, Mass. 


The prospects for the building season of 1802 
in Boston, while not promising unusual ac- 
tivity, indicate that business will be fair 
throughout the year. 

The Committee of Arbitration of the Master 
Builders’ Association are at present at work 
with committees from the several labor unions 
with which joint consideration bas been estab- 


Google 


lished, fixing the hours and wages for tbe en- 
suing year. The membership of the associa- 
tion is continually increasing, and it is steadily 
growing into greater prominence as one of the 
solid institutions of the city, as well as in im- 
rtance to its building interests. The mem- 
ership held by the association in the Boston 
Board of Trade, which is composed of dele- 
gates from 20 prominent business organiza- 
tions, allies and identifies it with every move- 
ment undertaken for the welfare of tbe city or 
the State. Such alliance and connection withe 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests of 
the city works great benefit to the builders in 
placing them, through the medium of the ex- 
change, before the public in a position to com- 
mand the respect yielded to any other mercan- 
tile organization. 

The Mason Builders’ Association and Brick- 
layers’ Union of Boston have recently held 
several conferences for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the rate of wages ane hours of labor in 
(зеш branch of the building business for 


At the first meeting in 1891 the two commit- 
tees formed a joint committee and appointed 
sub-committees to consider all propositions and 
make recommendations to the joint committee. 

The first article adopted stipulates that the 
rate of wages for 1592 shall be 42 cents per 
hour; the same rate for overtime, holiday and 
Sunday work as during 1891. 

It was agreed that for the months of April, 
May, June, July, August and October the 
working day should be limited to nine hours, 
al work beyond those hours to be considered 
overtime ; and that during November and 
роп eight hours should constitute а day's 
work. 

The joint committee stated that in its 
opinion © the time has arrived for the adoption 
of an eight-hour day.” The committee, there- 
fore, recommended that the Mason Builders' 
Association and Bricklayers’ Union No. 3 give 
tbe problem careful consideration during this 
year,with the view of enforcing the eight-hour 
day permanently in 1893. 

‘he committee unanimously recommended 
that journeymen bricklayers join their trade 
union; also that preference be given by mem- 
bers of the Mason Builders’ Association to 
union men. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Ex- 
change, which was held early in January, the 
following officers and trustees were elected : 
President, A. A. Berrick ; vice-president, 
George Duchscherer ; treasurer, Cbarles A. 
Rupp ; secretary. J. C. ши ; trustees, 
John Feist, J. H. Tilden. H. C. Harrower, 
James Bowland, George F. Frank, John Hen- 
rich, Wm. H. Schmidt, John Wolsley. 

President Alfred A. Berrick appointed the 
following committees: Admission, Messrs. 
Hoefler. Close, Schumacher, Lytb, Geiger, 
Maltby, Keller, Jameson and Reiman. Room, 
Messrs. Harrower, Tilden and Hendrick. 
Arbitration, E. M. Hager, G. W. Carter 
Cbarles Geiger ; for delegates to the National 
Convention, A. A. Berrick, Charles Geiger, 
Jacob Reiman. These officials hold office for 
one year or until their successors are elected. 

The retiring secretary, E. L. Cook, presented 
a very interesting report of the work of the 
exchange during the past year, which in- 
cluded the adoption and establishing in actual 
use of a code of practice to govern the sub- 
mission of bids, which was substantially the 
same as that recommended by the National 
Association; the formulating and carrying out 
of a plan for securing a home of its own, and a 
most satisfactory showing of increased mem- 
bership, influence and importance. . 

The report of the treasurer showed that the 
total receipts in the general fund were $3743.02. 
The amount received for stock and interest 
was, 85559. 60. The disbursements were $2047.48. 

Ex- President William D. Collingwood was 

resented with an elegant Mexican onyx clock, 
trimmed with bronze, surmounted by a hand- 
к onyx urn, and a pair of beautiful candle- 


cks. 

Mr. Collingwood’s name was placed at the 
head of both tickets for re-election, and he 
would have been elected without opposition, but 
being of the opinion that he would best serve the 
interests of the exchange by bringing some of 
the younger men to the front, he refused to 
again accept the oflice. 

The present prospect for the coming season 
in the building business is good, much work al- 
ready being projected. 


Chicago, III. 


The building business in Chicago is in a very 
active condition, and promises to hold out 
through the entire season. Much work is be- 
ing laid out for immediate execution, and the 


opening of the building season, it is expected, 
will see an unusual amount of work begun. 

The City Council is at work on the considera- 
tion of a building ordinance that will restrict 
the hight of buildings to some limit which is 
to be determined. A committee from the Illi- 
pois chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, consisting of Dankmar Adler, 
L. G. Hallberg, Henry W. Hill, Clarence L. 
Stiles and George Beaumont, recently ar 

ared before the Council Committee on Build- 
ings to present their views on the question. 
Mr. Stiles ridiculed the theory that low build- 
ings would relieve the congestion of the cen- 
tral of tbe city. He was in favor of 
lower buildings, but solely from consideration 
of public health and comfort. The chapter 
submitted a series of recommendations which 
the Council Committee will consider later. In 
effect it says: 

„The limit of the hight of buildings should 
be in proportion to the width of the streets, as 
follows: Forty-foot street, 100 feet high; 40 to 
66 feet, 120 feet bigh: 80 to 100 feet, 165 feet 
high; over 100 feet, 175 feet high. 

Where lower floors are employed to ‘store 
combustible materials and the upper floors for 
offices, automatic sprinklers should be pro- 
vided, and in buildings more than 75 feet 
high & system of insideand outside stand Pes 

The masonry shell of any building of high 
construction should be sufficient to support 
itself without the skeleton, and there should 
be fire walls for each 10,000 square feet of build- 
ings occupying more than 12,000 square feet." 

At a meeting of the Hoard of Directors of 
the Builders! and Traders* Exchange held some 
time ago а resolution was introduced and 
passed calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of seven to make inquiry into the cost 
of maintaining membership in the National 
Association, and whether the benefits received 
warranted continuing the membership. After 
a protracted and exbaustive consideration of 
the subject a report was made showing con- 
clusively that the exchange is receiving sub- 
stential benefits from the national body far in 
excess of the small amount expended for mem- 


bership. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Since the convention, the Cleveland Ex- 
change has increased its membership over one- 
half aud has enlarged its quarters by taking in 
three other rooms in the Arcade Building. 
The present prospect is the most favorable of 
any in its existence, and the effect of the con- 
vention was such as to increase the interest 
of all the builders of the city in the exchange. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At the regular meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cincinnati, which occurred ноги 
afterthe close of the convention, the attend- 
ance was large and the interest manifested 
was keen and intelligent. The reports made 
by the members of the delegation which at- 
tended the convention were received with 
marked attention and approbation. The re- 

rt of the convention presented hy W. A. 

egrue was of sufficient importance to be or- 
dered printed. 

Other members of the delegation were asked 
to speak, but they said Mr. Megrue had made 
further report unnecessary. 

Ваш? D. i member of the National 
Committee on Lien Law, made a very interest- 
ing report of tbe action of the com- 
mittee and of the National Association 
on this important measure. All the local 
exchanges are in favor of a lien law except- 
ing that of Chicago. There is & variety of 
views respecting the form and terms of the 
law, which can only be barmonized by much 
time and discussion. 

President Belleville gave his impressions of 
the session of the National Association. Heis 
most fully assured of the benefits of the 
national organization and of the local ex- 
changes if they are efficiently worked. 

J. M. Blair made a speech of characteristic 
ability, commending the association most 
highly апа complimenting the delegates and 
visitors for the city. 

The excbange contemplates moving into new 
and more desirable quarters. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The condition of affairs in the building busi- 
ness in Detroit is generally satisfactory at 
present. The relations between employers and 
workmen seem to be amicable, with no im- 
mediate prospect of disturbance. 

The practice of general contracting is grow- 
ing more and more universal, and in cases 
where in the past contracts were let under 
direct bids for each branch of work, the prin- 
cipal arcbitects are now asking bids for the 
entire work from one general contractor. 
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A banquet was tendered by the Builders’ 
Exchange to its members on the evening of 
February 13, and was an exceedingly pleasant 
affair. The work of the sixth convention of 
the National Association was discussed and 
lines of action for the exchange to take up dur- 
ing the ensuing year were mapped put. The 
delegates to the convention seemed particu- 
larly impressed with the importance of plac- 
ing the exchange upon a more beneficial basis, 
and securing for it the recognition and influ- 
ence which its membership and purposes de- 
serve. 

The exchange has рек in earnest to bring 
about such changes and improvements in its 
existence as shall demonstrate to the members 
the benefits to be derived from such an organ- 
ization properly conducted. The first step, 
and one which is in the right direction, is the 
oop eae of a permanent secretary who 
will devote his entire time to the exchange. 
The new -ecretary assumed the office on 
March 1. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


From present indications the builders of 
Grand Rapids will have enough work on hand, 
as soon аз the season opens, to keep them bus 
until late next wiuter. Mr. Dregge, in speak- 
ing of affairs in his city, stated that the con- 
dition of the labor market was rather mixed, 
owing to lack of organization on the part of 
certain of the trades and the consequent im- 
possibility to secure united action from them. 

e carpenters petitioned the contractors and 
builders at the close of last season for a nine- 
hour work day to take effect March 1. The 
contractors have announced that the nine- 
hour system is conceded, taking effect Febru- 
ary 1, that the pay will be on the nine-hour 
basis, the ''ghost" to walk weekly. Con- 
tracts made for next season will be figured ac- 
cording to the new plan. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Indianapolis re- 
ceived the report of their delegation to the 
convention with much interest and expressed 
ite gratification at the decision of the directors 
to hold the mid-year meeting in that city. 

The building interests are in a normal condi- 
tion and the prospect for the spring opening is 
very satisfactory. 


Kansas City. 


The reorganization of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange of Kansas City is progress- 
ing favorably. Articles of incorporation have 
been drawn up ready for record and all the 
signatures of members of the exchange, with 
the exception of a few who are out of the city, 
have been affixed. The matter will be com- 
pleted this week. The capital stock is $20,000. 

It is confidently expected that business in 
Kansas City will recover its usual activity 
during the coming year and that the season of 
depression which has existed for some time 
past will be over. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of 
Louisville at the annual meeting elected J. H. 
Murphy to the presidency and Jacob F. Meri- 
wether vice-president. John Baumeister was 
elected treasurer and Leo P. Kaufman secre- 
tary for the year 1592. 

The following committees were appointed : 

Arbitration.—George L. Smith, Edward 
Peter, M. M. Tavlor, Alex. Mitchell and W. J. 


Seaman. 
Finance.—George W. Schmidt, Geo. Young, 
Jr ,and Joseph H. Peter. 


Legislation.—Thomas Armstrong,Samuel P. 
Snead and John Greiner. 

The last-mentioned committee is a very im- 
portant one, as the compilation of a just and 
equitable code of lien laws is left to their 


ge. 

An attempt will be made by the Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange to bave the result of 
the committee’s labors adopted by the Legis- 
lature. 

A committee, consisting of the president and 
vice-president, was appointed with power to 
negotiate for the purpose of а desirable prop- 
erty, either ground or building, to be used as 
the future home of theexchange. If asuitable 
building cannot be obtained ít is proposed to 
erect one. 

Lowell. Mass. 


The unusual prosperity in the building busi- 
ness in Lowell during the past year has not in- 
qued the outlook for next season, and the 

uilders anticipate plenty of work. 

The Builders! Exchange bas inaugurated sev- 
eral features in its management which are 
good examples to others. In an effort to secure 
to the builders of the exchange lower prices of 
building material than can be obtained by tbe 
owner, or any other infrequent and small 
buyer, the building material dealersof the city 
were invited to join the exchange. The invi- 
tation was presented to the dealers in a 


favorable light, and the majority, complied, 
Google 
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and thereupon recognized the justice of 
allowing to fellow-members, who were large 
aud constant buyers, a certain discount, such 
as obtains in other mercantile pursuits. A 
very desirable plan for bringing the members 
together, for the purpose of discussing topics 
of common interest, and creating an iucreased 
sense of fellowship and fraternity, has been 
adopted in the shape of special meetings to be 
held about once a month, at which a substan- 
tial lunch is served. 


Lynn, Mass. 


Early in February the Master Builders’ As- 
sociation of Lynn met to listen to the report 
of the delegates who attended the convention 
of the National Asscciation at Cleveland. 
Secretary P. S. Curry made an extended re- 
port, which was listened to with interest, and 
very favorably received. 

A committee of three was appointed, consist- 
ing of A. J. Dearborn, Charles W. Dearborn 
and P. 8. Curry, to explain to the builders of 
Lynn the benefits to be derived by contractors 
from the local and national associations of 
builders of the United States. . 

As applications for membership are coming 
in rapidly, the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors were requested to meet every Tuesday 
evening to consider applications until further 
notice. 

Votes of thanks to the Mayor of Cleveland 
Ohio; to the Building Trades Association оў 
Cleveland, Ohio, and to the Builders Ex- 
change of Worcester, Mass., were tendered. 

The following is a copy of the lien law,which 
shall give equal protection to material with 
labor, which is advocated by tbe Lynn Ex- 
change: 

* Every person who, as sub-contractor ora 
principal contractor, or employee of any con- 
tractor or sub-contractor, performs avy work 
or labor for or furnishes any materials toa 
principal contractor or sub-contractor in any 
of the cases mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion, sball be entitled to the lien and remedy 
given by this chapter, if within 60 days after 
performing such work or labor, or furnishing 
such materials, he shall give notice in writing 
to the owner or his agent, of the property to 
be affected by such lien, setting forth that he 
has been employed by such principal contractor 
or sub-contractor to perform or furnish, and 
has performed or furnished, such work, labor 
or material; with a statement of the labor 
performed or materials furnished, ond the 
amount due therefor from such principal con- 
tractor or sub-contractor, and tbat he claims 
the lien given by this chapter. In all cases 
where a lien shall be filed under the provisions 
of this chapter by any person other than the 
principal contractor, it shall be the duty of 
the principal contractor to defend any action 
brought thereupon at bis own expense. and, 
during the pendency of such action, the owner 
may withhold from the con!ractor the amount 
of money for which such lien shall be filed; 
and in case of judgment against the owner on 
his property upon the lien, he shall be entitled 
to deduct from any amount due by him to the 
contractor the amount of such judgment and 
costs, and if he shall bave settled with the con- 
tractor in full shall be entitled to recover back 
from the principal contractor any amount so 
paid by the owner for which the principal con- 
tractor was originally liable." 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


A consolidation of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange and the Builders’ Exchange, under 
the name of the latter, is being planned and 
wil be put into effect soon. e Builders’ 
Exchange is a corporation having a capital 
stock of $150,000, and was organized by mem- 
bers of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
for the purpose of erecting thenew building at 
Grand avenue and Fifth street, whichis already 
seyeral stories above ground. The report from 
the Milwaukee Exchange, as presented to the 
convention, was very interesting an? contained 
much of interest to otber associations. Their 
action in regard to securing a home of their 
own and also in the settlement of the strike of 
1891, both of which have already been alluded 
to in these columns, are examples that could 
be profited by, by every exchange in the 


country. 
dd New York. 
At the last lar meeting of the Mechanics’ 
and Traders’ change, the delegates to the 


sixth convention made the following report: 

January 30, 1592. 
To the Officers and Membersoj the Mechanics’ 

and Traders) Exchange : 

GENTLEMEN.— Your representatives attend- 
ing the sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders of the United 
States, held at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 18th, 
19th and 20th inst., do respectfully acknowl- 
edge the honor conferred upon them in being 
selected to represent the oldest organized body 
of builders in tbe country. and the one also, 
from its identifleation with the great com- 
mercial metropolis, receiving fully its share of 
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recognition in the deliberations of the Na- 
tional body. 

The unexpected absence of the chairman of 
the delegation, John J. Tucker, was а source 
of sincere regret to all, as well as the absence 
of the director, Marc Eidlitz. These positions 
.were fllled by the unanimous selection of our 
secretary, Stephen M. Wright. 

Your entire delegation attended each session 
of the convention and the programme ав pub- 
lished was strictly adhered to, the business 
conducted with decorum, exemplifying the 
capability of our craft to properly and suceess- 
fully conduct its affairs in & becoming and 
dignifled manner. 

o epitomize the business transacted is only 
to anticipate the Official Proceedings soon 
to be issued in printed form, for which we be- 
speak a careful perusal by each member of this 
exchange, containing, as it will, some of the 
brightest thought on the burning questions how 
agitating the minds of the contemplative build- 
ers. The Specials reper paper on Educa- 
tion of Business Men" will commend itself at 
once as presenting in the fullest manner the 
needs for a higher education among builders, in 
view of tbe constantly increasing magnitude 
of the business involvements in these aya 

The most difficult matter to emphasize by 
word is the spirit of fraternal intercourse a 
brotherly Jove manifesting itself so abun- 
dantly in these national gatherings; the warm 
hand shake, the cordial greeting and the de- 
lightful converse, are the lasting mementoes 
to every delegate, while the Nat:onal Associa- 
tion, with its chain of fllial bodies stretching 
across the entire continent, constructs a sys- 
tem of intercommunication as endurable ая 
its methods are beneficial to our entire craft. 

Beyond the sumptuous banquet tendered at 
the close of the convention by the Cleveland 
Exchange, no general attempt at entertaining 
was made, but it is pleasing to note the de- 
lightful attention paid personally to your en- 
tire delegation by the members of the Cleve- 
land Excbange, and every means afforded 
them to enjoy their brief visit, and we con- 
sider it but Jusi to them to recommend the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Exchange of New York City tender to the 
Building Trades Association of Cleveland 
Ohio, its sincere thanks for the courtesies and 
hospitalities shown its delegation while at- 
tending the sixth annual convention of the 
National Association of Builders, January 18 
to 20, 1892. 

Repeating our appreciation of the honor 
conferred we respectfully submit the above. 

The committee appointed to formulate а 
plan for creating a building fund made report. 
that after 1 investigating the subject 
and taking the best egal counsel it was con- 
sidered unwise to further prosecute the subject. 
in its present condition, and asked to be dis- 
charged. The preject is, however, not ыы 
up, and further developments are awaite 

The treasurer's report was read, showing re- 
ceipts of #5388 and disbursements of 8720 
during 1891, with a balance of $27,804, an in- 
crease of $1098 for the year. 

The exchange, being a member of the State 
Board of Trade, appointed the following mem- 
bers to attend the annual meeting of the 
Board at Albany on the 17th: 

Delegates.—Isaac A. Hopper, Henry A. 
Maurer and Charles A. Cowen. Alternates. — 
Stephen M. Wright, John J. Roberts and Ron- 
ald Taylor. 

The following committees were announced: 
Legislation.— Frank E. Conover, A. J. Camp- 
bell. Wm. Brennan, Marc Eidlitz, T. J. Dunn, 
H. W. Redfield; Stephen M. Wright, secre- _ 


. tary, Geo. Moore Smitb, president. 


embers.—John J. Roberts, Otto N. Eidlitz, 
Stephen M. Wright. 

inance.— I. A. Hopper, J. J. Tucker, Thos. 
Dimond. 

Rooms. John C. Doremus, B. A. Williams, 
E. A. Vaughan. 

Arbitration. —G. M. Smith, J. J. Tucker, J. 
B. Mulry. 

The Committee on Legislation will watch 
and oppose all bills introduced inimical to the 
building interests, 

The meeting was succeeded by a fine colla- 
tion tendered to the members by the newly 
elected officers, 


Omaha, Neb. 


The prospects for the coming season promise 
a revival of the activity which has character- 
ized Omaha in the past, previous to the depres- 
sion of the last year or two. 
The Builders’ and Tra‘Jers’ Exchange is keep- 
ing abreast of the times in everything, and 
ust now the exchange headquarters are being 
хей up in а manner tbat will delight the 
members and be conducive to the work of the 
organization. Three rooms are being port- 
tioned off for use as consultation rooms. W hen 
a contractor wishes to consult with a proe- 
pective builder privacy is assured by ug 
possession of one of the rooms, where desks, 
chairs and writing material are furnisbed. 
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‘These rooms are so arranged as to be well 
lighted and ventilated. 

addition to this а 6-foot partition has been 
erected in the main room, and within the space 
thus set off is room for 15 desks. Desk room 
will be rented to members of the exchange ata 
nominal figure, and nearly all the desks are 
already disposed of. The rental of these 
desks will nearly defray the running ex- 
penses of the exchange 

A meeting of the exchange was held on 
February 10, at which the report of the dele- 

tion to the sixth convention of the National 
Association was presented by N. B. Hussey 
The report was an exceedingly interesting one 
and was favorably received. lunch was 
served at the close of the meeting and all pres- 
ent appeared to thorougtiy appreciate the 
value of the work being done, both by the 
National Association and tbe local bodies, for 
the correction of evils in the business which 
have been permitted to exist too long already. 
The exchange is taking active measures to se- 
cure efficiency in the Building Inspectors’ 
office, with an excellent prospe of accom- 

lishing a valuable reform. e question of 

ours of labor per day has been satisfactorily 
‘adjusted with the workmen, by arbitration, 
and action has been taken looking to improve- 
ment in the lien law of Nebraska. The code of 

ractice advocated by the National Associa- 

ion and the uniform contract are bein 
brought into general use through the efforts o 
the exchange, and tbe business урур їз 
showing the effect of the efforts of the organi- 
zation. 

The committee appointed in January to 
confer with the architects regarding the adop- 
tion of a national code reported that the 
architects had unanimously indorsed it, and 
the architects were themselves present to 
verify it. . 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Farrell, 
Robinson and Farrell from the Manufacturers 
апа Consumers! Association was present to 
secure the architects’ indorsement of the as- 
sociation, and they met with flattering success, 
ав the architects without exception signed the 
desired agreement. 

Secretary Wedge's report for the the com- 
mittee to consult architects upon tbe adoption 
of tbe code of practice advocated by tbe Na- 
tional Association, reported the architects had 
universally adopted it. 

Mr. Richards, chairman of the committee to 
confer with material men in regard to secur- 
ing special price for contractors, reported 
progress, and stated that they are in favor of 
meeting the contractors in all reasonable de- 
mands. 

The committee for the Manufacturers! Asso- 
ciation was present and addressed the archi- 
tects, urging them to co-operate with the 
manufacturers in advocating and urging home 


patronage. T 
di Philadelphia, Pa. 


The condition of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Philadelphia is fully presented in anotber 
column of this issue, in the report of that ex- 
change as offered to the sixth convention. 
Among other matters that are at present being 
considered are means for securing the estab- 
lishment of certain alterations and improve- 
ments in the building law of the city; a 
remedy for the undesirable conditions which 
govern the contracts under which city work is 

et;a рав {ог securing quotations of the prices 
of all building material,to be made daily in 
the exchange, and the best means for securing 
better attendance during the ‘change hour. 

The opposition of the Plasterers’ Union to 
the Ay Se from the Builders’ Exchange 
Trade School has worked much injury to the 
class in that trade, the boys being reluctant to 
come into m antagonism with the union. 
The bricklaying class bas also been affected in 
the same manner, although less seriously. It 
is at present expected that an arrangement 
will be made with the bricklayers whereb 
there will be no discrimination against pupils 
from the school, the subject being at present 
under joint consideration of the union and the 
committee of the Master Builders’ Exchange. 

The exhibition department of the exchange 
has recently issued a beautifully illustrated 
souvenir of the permanent exhibit that is one 
of the most attractive and artistic pamphlets 
of ita cbaracter ever put out. 

The new Board of Directors of the Builders’ 
Exchange met February 2 and elected tbe fol- 
lowing officers: President, Murrell Dobbins ; 
treasurer, C. H. Reeves, and William Hark- 
ness, 5 This arrangement places 
William H. Albertson in direct line of promo- 
tlon for president next year and Franklin M. 
Harris the following year. 


Providence. R. I. 


The following are the officers elected for the 
ensuing year at the annual meeting of the 
Builders’ and Traders Exchange of Provi- 
dence: President, Frederick C. Markham; 
first vice-president, Richard Hayward; second 
vice-p: dent, William W. Batchelder ; treas- 


urer, | son. W 
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F. Cady holds office for another year accord- 
ing to the constitution. The Executive Com- 
mittee elected to serve two years are: H. F. 
Mahon, Hobert Watson, W. N. Chadsey, L. 
Sweet and John T. McGuire. Those who will 
continue on the second year of the committee 


are: James C. Goff, A. C. J. Learned, E. D. 
Smith, Spencer B. Hopkins and James Mc- 
Cudden. 


The secretary, William F. Cady, made an 
interesting Ti pori which showed the ex- 
change to be in excellent condition financially 
and numerically. The meeting was concluded 
by a irae ш. which was very enjoyable and 
successful. 

The prospect for the coming year is about 
p the mark, and no disturbance in the 
abor market is anticipated. The painters have 
issued the following resolution as indicatin 
the demand that will be made for wages a 
hours for the ensuing year: 

Resolved, That on and after March 1 of the 

resent year the organized painters of Prov- 
idence shall work nine hours, and 54 working 
hours shall constitute a week's labor. The 
scale of wages shall be $2.50 per day, or $15 
per week of 51 hours. 


Portland, Maine. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Portland has se- 
cured several important changes in the cus- 
toms which have previously obtained in the 
building business in that city. R. W. Jack- 
son reported at the sixth conventioff that the 
exchange had, in conjunction with the archi- 
tects, secured the adoption of the Code of Prac- 
tice advocated by the National Association, 
апа had also secured the establisbment of an 
ever-increasing attendance at the exchange 
rooms during the change hour. 

No trouble of any importance was experi- 
enced with the workmen, and present indica- 
tions seem to point to a peaceful and success- 
ful season for 1892. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The outlook for business in tbe building 
trades in the city of Rochester for the comin 
year presents a pleasing prospect. ‘here is 
no trouble apprebended from the workmen, as 
the plan of arbitration adopted and in force 
in 1891 proved so satisfactory that all differ- 
ences have been settled without dispute. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Mechanics’ Exchange of St. Louis re- 

rts everything being favorable at present 
kor a prosperous year in the building business. 
It is expected that no trouble will occur with 
the workmen, as the eight- hour day prevails in 
all the trades, and such other differences that 
may arise will probably be settled, as in the 
past, by arbitration. 

The exchange has already begun to arrange 
plans for the entertainment of the seventh 
convention, which is to be held in St. Louis in 
1893, and it is proposed to have everythin 
thoroughly systematized and in the hands o 
various committees, each of which will have 
some specific duty of its own. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Tbe Board of Directors of the Builders! Ex- 
change of St. Paul, at their annual meeting re- 
elected the following officers: J. W. 
son, president; J. W. L. Corning, C. A. 
Fowble and J. M. Carlson, vice-presidents, 
and A. J. Hoban, treasurer ; H. R. P. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. A committee of five have been 
appointed to consider matters concerning the 
appointment of а building inspector. 

usiness interests generally are hrighter this 
yearthan they have been for some time past. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Master Builders’ Association of Syra- 
cuse bave elected for president, Charles H. 
Merrick ; vice-president, George Mahlerwein ; 
secretary and treasurer, C. F. Wisehoon, Jr.; 
trustees, Patrick Leamy, David M 
Thomas Cashman, Thomas J. Timmons, 
J. O'Hara, John W. Gee. 


Wilmington, Del. 


At the fourth annual meeting of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange of Wilmington, Del., recently 
beld in its rooms, 605 Market street, about 25 
members were present, with President J. D. 
Winslow in the chair. The officers’ re- 

rts showed the organization to be in a flour- 
isbing condition. retary A. L. Johnson 
reported the membership as 55, and Treasurer 
Henry Evans repo about $400 in the 


The following were elected directors for 
three years: A. S. Reed, Alfred Gawthrop, 
Henry Evans, J. M. Bryan, George W. Mc- 
Caulley, A. L. Jobnson and Calvin I. Swayne. 
The Board of Directors comprises 21 members. 
The term of seven expires each year. 

A committee will be appointed for the pur- 

of looking over the proceedings of the 
National Association, and present proper por- 
tions for the discussion and the action of the 


local body 


u 
1 
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The project of the Builders’ Exchange to 
have a building of its own has assumed a defi- 
nite phase after baving been considered for 
two years, and a committee bas been appointed 
to look after а site for a building. огу оюк 
seems favorable to the project. The exchange, 
however, still bas an unexpired lease for two 
years on the present building. 

It is the opinion of the directors that they 
are getting the solid business men of the city 
{nto the organization, and it shows more pros- 
perity than ever. 


Worcester, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Worcester, which was held just 
prior to tbe national convention, tbe report 
of Frank H. Goddard, treasurer, showed a 
belance ef between $500 and $900 in the treas- 


gerek Bouchard, in the course of his re- 
port, said: At the date of the last annual 
meeting 60 were duly qualifled members, Of 
these, 12 dropped, cutting down the old list to 
48. Since then 35 new members have been ad- 
mitted, but only 29 paid tbeir dues, so that 
virtually the number of active members is 77. 
To this must be added 13 honorary members. 
Since May last some 6000 signatures were 
registered in the visiting book, making an 
average of about 27 per day." 

Among other matters of interest in tbe re- 
port was а new section in the by-laws, which 
ran tbus: ** There shall be a Special Outlook 
Committee appointed by tbe Board of Trus- 
tees, whose duty it shall be to look after 
strangers who may come to our city in search 
of а location to do business; also to encourage 
any person or persons to come to start manu- 
facturing in Worcester, and do whatever lies 
in their power for the growth of the city." 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, O. S. Kendall ; vice- 
president, J. T. Darling ; trustees for two 

ears, F. B. White, P. L. Paquette, Martin 
ilson and George Carr. 

А meeting of the trustees was subsequently 
hels, at which Secretary George Bouchard 
and Treasurer Е. H. Goddard were unani- 
mously re-elected. 


— — — mi nan 


Notes. 


A builder's exchange has been established 
at Toledo, Ohio, а body of the contracting 
builders and dealers in building materials 
having identiged themselves with the organiz- 
ation. The undertaking presents every pros- 

t of permanent success. The officers will 
De elected as soon as the charter is granted, 
and every effort is being put forward to place 
the new exchange on a high and influential 
plane. The movement has been fostered from 
the beginning by the architects, and representa 
the best elements of the building interests of 
Toledo in its membership. 


The Federated Builders’ and Contractors, 
Association of Australia is following closely in 
the footsteps of the American association in 
the consideration of subjects of importance to 
the builders of that country. Subjects receiv- 
ing attention at present are: Conditions of 
Contract,“ Appointment of Clerksof Works,” 
“ Contactors’ Lien Law,“ The Apprentice- 
ship Question," Freedom of Contract.“ De- 

t with Bids," and other kindred topics. 


One of the most satisfactory features of the 
prospective organization of а builders’ ex- 
change in Toledo is the fact that the trades 
unions are decidedly in favor of tbe move- 
ment. One of the officials of oneof the promi- 
nent unions said in a recent interview: We 
talked that matter over at our recent meeting 
and every member of the council concluded 
that it was a good thing. The trouble we have 
had to contend with in the past was men be- 
longing to the labor organizations and doin 
contract work at the same time. All cod 
responsible contractors and material men will 
become members of the Builders’ Exchange, 
and tbe laboring men of the city will know 
whom to trust and whom not to trust." 


ces 


IT 18 REPORTED from Sweden that 20 
complete villas in wood have been shi 
to Brazil by the Wengstrom Planing 
Mills. It seems as though, under our new 
reciprocity treaties, says an exchange, 
there was a large opportunity for our 
wood-working factories to compete on 
ready-made buildings in the South Amer- 
ican markets. The making of ready- 
made buildings has been undertaken from 
time to time, and at one time there was 
considerable business of this character, 
many complete and even very e build- 
ings beirfg sent to the West Indies and 
elsewhere. 
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THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE.’ 


By I. P. HICKS. 


Geometrical Measurement of Roofs. 


N THE MEASUREMENT of carpentry work there 
[ is probably no part so difficult to master as the 
accurate measurement of roofs, particularly 
where they are composed of hips and valleys forming 
a great variety of irregular surfaces. The shapes of 
roofs having hips, valleys and gables are usually 


represented in the form of some triangle. The 
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Figs. 6-10.—Different Forme of Triangles. 


EN 


Fig. 12.—A Rectangle. 


Fig. 11.—A Square. 


Fig. 16.— Finding Area of а Scalene 


D c 


Fig. 18.—Diagram for Find- 
ing Area of a Gable. 


Fig. 17 —Plan of 
Gable Roof. 
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Fig. 14.—Finding Area of Gable 
when Roof is Less than Half 
Pitch. 


Fig. ?3.—Size and Shape Necessary to 


Figs. 18, 19 and 20.—Side and End Elevations ot a 


rectangle. The area of a square or a rectangle, is 
In 


computing roof measurements all triangles can be 


found by multiplying its length by its breadth. 


reduced to squares or rectangles of equal areas by 
very simple methods. 


FINDING THE AREA OF A GABLE. 


Referring to Fig. 13, A B C represents the gable 
. 
A 
Fig. 18.— Finding Area of 
& Right-Angled Triangle. 


Fig. %1.—Plan of Hip Roof 
with Deck. 


B C 
^ Е [D 


Fig. 22.—8ide Elevation of Roof 
ehown in Fig. 21. 
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Fig. 24.—Р!ап of Pyrimidal 
Roof. 


p< 


Fig. 25.—Plan of Roof 
which Hips to a 4 
Ridge. 


Tı langle. 


Cover Roof. 


Gable Roof. 


The Builders’ Guide.—Geometrical Measurement of Roofs. 


different forms of triangles are shown in the dia- 
grams, Fig. 6 representing an equilateral triangle, 
Fig. 7 an isosceles triangle, Fig. 8 a right-angled tri- 
angle, Fig. 9 an obtuse-angled triangle and Fig. то 
ascalene triangle. Figs. 1, 2 and 5 are also acute- 
angled triangles. Fig. тї shows a square and Fig. 
It is a very easy matter to compute 


the area or surface measurement of a square or a 


* Copyrighted, 1891, by I. P. Hicks. 
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I2 а rectangle. 


of a building of which A C is the width and D B is 
the perpendicular hight. By dividing the gable on 
the line D B we have two triangles of equal areas 
and equal sides. It is evident that if the triangle D 
B C was placed in the position shown by the dotted 
lines А E B, it would form a square whose side is 
equal to one-half the width of thegable. Thisof course 
applies to gables on buildings of a half pitch roof. 
With a roof of less pitch a rectangle would be formed 
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with A D for its length and D B for its breadth, as 
In this figure the triangle A B C 
is equal in area to the rectangle A E B D. From the 
foregoing illustrations and principles we derive the 


shown in Fig. 14. 


following : 


Rule.— Multiply one-half the width of the gable by 
perpendicular hight. 


For example, if a gable is 24 feet wide and the 
perpendicular hight is 8 feet, then 24 + 12 x 8 = 96 
feet, the area of the gable. 


FINDING THE AREA OF A TRIANGLE. 


Let A B C represent а right-angled triangle, as 
shown in Fig. 15. If we divide the triangle hori- 
zontally half way on the perpendicular, then the tri- 
angle E BD will equal in area the triangle shown 
by the dotted linesA ЕЕ; hence the triangle ABC 
equals in area the rectangle AF D C. From the 
above illustration we derive the following : 


Rule.—Multiply the base by one-half the perpen- 
dicular hight. 


In Fig. 16 ABC represents a scalene triangle 
which has no perpendicular line in reality, but for 
convenience in estimating we draw one, which is 
B D, dividing the triangle into two right-angled tri- 
angles of unequal areas. By dividing the triangle 
horizontally half way on the perpendicular, as shown 
by E F, the triangle E В Е equals in area the two 
triangles shown by dotted lines A G E and F H C. 
Hence the triangle A B C equals inarea the rectangle 
AGHC. 

Having shown how triangles may be reduced to 
squares and rectangles of equal areas, the next step 
will be to show their proper application to roof 
measurements. 


= PLAIN GABLE ROOFS. 


The gable roof is the most common in use and is 
formed by two sets of rafters which meet at the 
ridge. Fig.17 shows a plan of this kind of roof, 
Fig. 18 shows a side elevation, Fig. 19 shows an end 
elevation and Fig. 20 shows the size of roof neces- 
sary to cover the side elevation shown in Fig. 18. 
An error liable to occur in taking roof measurements 
from architectural plans consists in regarding the 
line A B in the side elevation, Fig 18, for the length 
of the rafter. This line is only the perpendicular rise 
of the roof, as shown in the end elevation, Fig 19, by 
the dotted line А B. 
length of rafter which, when shown in a perpendicu- 


In Fig. 19, B C represents the 


lar position, is indicated by B C in Fig. 20. This 
shows the length of roof and of rafter necessary to 
cover the side elevation, represented in Fig. 18. 
Hence the area of the roof is found by multiplying 
the length of the roof by the length of the common 
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rafter, which givesthe area of one side. This amount 
doubled will give the area of both sides. 


HIP ROOFS. 


The liability to error in estimating the area of hip 
roofs is still greater than in the case of gable roofs, 
for no matter from which point we view the eleva- 
tions the length of the common rafter is not shown 
in proper position to indicate the true size of the 
roof. Fig. 21 shows a plan of a hip roof with deck, 
and Fig. 22 a side elevation of this kind of roof. In 
this figure some might take the lines А В and CD 
for the length of the hips, and C E for the length of 
the common rafter, but such is not the case. C D 
shows the length of the common rafter as we would 
see it on the end looking at the side view, hence 
E D is the run, E C the rise and C D length of com- 
mon rafter. I will now indicate the method of de- 
veloping the lengths of the hips, showing the true size 
of the roof, and how to reduce the figure to a rect- 
angle of equal area. Referring to Fig. 23, ABC 
D and E represent the same lines as shown in Fig. 
22. Now,take the length of the common rafters A 
B and C D in Fig. 23 and draw them perpendicu- 
larly, as shown by E F and G H. Connect F with 
D and H with A for the length of the hips, then the 
figure inclosed by the lines A H F D will be the size 
and shape of the roof necessary to cover the side ele- 
The triangle described by thelines DEF 
equals in area the triangle A I H, shown by the dot- 
ted lines. Hence the roof A H F D is equal in area 


to the rectangle А I F E, whose length is one-half 
the sum of the eaves and deck lengths and whose 


The 
length multiplied by the breadth gives the area. 


vation. 


breadth is the length of the common rafter. 


From the foregoing illustrations and principles we 
derive the following: 


ARule.—Add the lengths at the eaves and deck to- 
gether, divide by two and multiply by the length of 
the common rafter. The area of the deck is found 
by multiplying the length by the breadth. 


Example.—Whhat is the area of a hip roof 20 x 28 
feet at the eaves, with deck 4 x 8 feet, the length 
of the common rafter being то feet? 


Operalion.— 20 + 4 + 20 + 4 + 28 + 8 + 28 + 8 2 
x IO = боо feet, the area of the four sides. 4x 8— 
32 feet, the area of the deck. боо + 32 = 632, the 
total area of the roof. 

This rule will apply to hip roofs of most any 
kind. 


to a point, as shown by Fig. 24, then there is noth- 


If the roof is pyramidal in form and hips 


ing to add for deck and we simply multiply one- 
half the length at the eaves by the length of the 
common rafter. The principles of the three forms 


of hip roofs are essentially the same. 


(To be continued.) 
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VARIATION 


T IS FREQUENTLY the case that one 
1 set of floor plans is used as a basis for 
a variety of designs in house con- 
struction—at least so far as external a 
pearance is concerned. This is partially 
explained by the fact that while many ad- 
mire the same arrangement of the rooms 
tastes differ as to the manner in which 
the exterior shall be finished. Ап inter- 
esting exemple illustrating the case in 
point is found in connection with the ele- 
vations and floor plans presented upon 
this and the following pages, the designs 


is probable, the author states, that the 
second design would cost about $1500. 
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Masonry and Briek-Laying. 


In a recent issue of Specialties i Seba 
an article on the above subject by George 


H. Blagrove, which has much in it to in- 
terest American builders, and we take 
pleasure in presenting the following ex- 
tracts : 


Front Elevation. 


having been prepared by J. D. Sibley, ar- 
chitect, of 70 Church street, Middletown, 
Conn. The first design shown represents 
а house of six rooms, estimated to cost 
about $1000. In its construction the stone 
walls in the cellar are laid dry and pointed 
inside with mortar, while the cellar bot- 
tom is graveled. One chimney is made 
to serve the purpose of the whole house, 
rising, as it does, at a point which prac- 
tically divides the kitchen from the par- 
lor on the first floor. Instead of brick 
piers in the cellar for the purpose of sup- 
porting the girders, chestnut posts are 
employed for the sake of economy. "The 
finish throughout is plain, with flat 14 x 
2 inch band molding around the win- 
dows and doors. The floors throughout 
are of spruce, and the roof is shingled. 
From inspection of the first-floor plan it 
will be seen that the workroom at the 
rear of the house is separated from the 
kitchen by an arch, which may be closed 
by curtains. In the summer time the 
kitchen may be used for a sitting or din- 
ing room, while making use of the work- 
room as the regular kitchen. Between 
the workroom and pantry there is a slide, 
thus facilitating household work. The 
water supply is furnished from a cistern 
ortank. On the second floor there are 
three sleeping rooms, access to which is 
made easy from the stair landing by 
means of its onalform. The veranda 
on the front and the porch at the sides 
have solid square posts chamfered. From 
inspection of the elevations it will be 
seen that the house is finished very plain, 
the object being to роко a design for а 
cheap cottage in which economy of con- 
struction, combined with convenient ar- 
rangement, has been constantly kept in 
view. The second design, it will be ob- 
served, is based upon the same floor plans 
as are shown in the first, while the ex- 
terior is of a more ornamental design, It 
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PARLOR 


129 x 119" 


First Floor. 
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IN COTTAGE DESIGN. 


large building in such a manner that the 
weight of its materials should be dimin- 
ished toward the top, not so much by re- 
ducing the thickness of its walls as by the 
employment of lighter materials in their 
construction, thus combining the advan- 
tages of diminished weight with those of 
statical stability. In damp situations the 
denser materials are generally preferred 
on account of their non-absorbent charac- 
ter, but the reason for this preference 
disappears when the outer surface is vit- 
rified or otherwise rendered impervious. 
Hollow walls for the exclusion of damp 
allow us to vary our materials on the in- 
terior and exterior, while the air space 
serves for protection against changes of 
temperature. If we build one section of 
our hollow wall of substantial thickness, 
the other being only a half-brick or thin 
stone casing, and the two being connected 
by means of galvanized-iron bonding 
cramps, the question arises whether the 
greater or lesser thickness should be 
laced outside. It has been maintained 
y some that the greater thickness should 
certainly be placed on the outside, be- 
cause it allows less damp to find its way 
into the cavity, such damp being quickl 
evaporated by the warmth of the dwell- 
ing. Оп the other hand, it has been 
pointed out that under such an arrange- 
ment the greater section of the wall must 
be permanently charged with damp, with 
disastrous results to any woodwork con- 
nected with it, and that if the cavity is to 
be dried by the warmth of the dwelling, 
this can only have the effect of drawing 
the damp inward, to the detriment of 
health and the destruction of wall paper. 
lt is contended that these evils are 
avoided by placing the smaller section 
outward, where, if it is the sooner pene- 
trated by damp, it is the sooner dried in 
warm weather. Some are in favor of 
ventilating the cavity for the purpose of 
keeping it dry, while others contend that 
this at once destroys the advantage of 
protection against rapid changes of tem- 
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Variation in Cottage Design.—J. D. Sibley, Architect, Middletown, Conn.— 


Elevation, —Scale, g Inch to the Foot. 


the? Foot. 


The different densities of building ma- 
terials have been studied with reference 
to the weight of their materials, their re- 
sistance to crushing and their power of 
absorbing water. e чече employ 
a harder and denser species of bricks in 
foundations than elsewhere, but beyond 
this there are few attempts made to dis- 

ethe materials of a building accord- 
ng to their density, for structural rea- 
sons. If materials of different densities 
are found in various parts of a buildin 
it is usually with regard to their externa 
appearance that they are so arranged. 

etit would not be difficult to design a 


Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to 


perature. It has often been found, how- 
ever, that the cavity in a hollow wall, 
when it has no outlet, contains an accu- 
mulation of moisture, which gradually 
soaks through the inner section to the in- 
terior of the building. The cavity, if not 
ventilated at top and bottom, should have 
outlets for moisture at the bottom ; and 
some persons go so far as to uire that 
а cement splay be formed at the bottom 
of the cavity to throw the accumulated 
moisture outward. It is certainly a good 
plan, where doors and windows occur, to 
introduce sheet lead at the head of the 
opening, the lead being turned up on the 
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inside and down on the outside, so as to 
afford protection to plates and lintels. 


COST OF SOLID AND HOLLOW WALLS. 


As to the difference in cost between 
solid and hollow walls in brick work, it 
has been calculated that where the inner 
and outer sections and the intermediate 
cavity are each of the same width, there 
is a saving of one-third in the number of 
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For the exclusion of damp, it may well 
be asked whether stone can be made as 
impervious as vitrified brick or terra-cotta, 
although various processes, such as satu- 
pung Nou stone with drying linseed oil, 
have been recommended for the purpose. 
Nor can stone compare favorably with 
hollow bricks, either for lightness, strength 
or non-conductivity, whether employed in 
internal partitions or in the external walls 


Side (Rig ht) Elevation. 


bricks and one-half in mortar. The cost 
of craps, or any other special means of 
bonding, must be added, and as the cav- 
ity is proportionately narrower than the 
least thickness of walling, as a rule, the 
bricks and water economized amount to 
less than the quantity stated. According 
to data furnished in ‘‘Laxton’s Price 
Book” for the current year we calculate 
that а 1515-inch wall, built hollow, would 
only cost one-ninth less than an 18-inch 
solid wall of the same superficial extent. 
Thus the cost is about thesamein propor- 
tion to the total thickness. The 15!;-inch 
thickness comprises a 9-inch wall, a 2-inch 
cavity and a 415-inch outer thickness, and 
it costs just 20 per cent. more than a solid 
131g-inch wall. This extra cost is in- 
curred for labor in keeping the internal 
cavity clear as the work proceeds and for 
laying one galvanized iron cramp in every 
three superficial feet of walling. 
THE HOLLOW WALL. 

It may be doubted whether a hollow 

wall built thus presents a statical re- 


sistance to thrust equal to that of a solid 
wall of the same thickness and 


built of lighter materials so as c 


to be of the same weight. It is  ' 
difficult to believe that the hol- 
low wall, bonded only with iron 
cramps, can behave exactly like a 
solid wall when subjected to thrust. Its 
resistance, however, is so nearly equal to 
that of a solid wall containing the same 
amount of brick work and of less thick- 
ness that the two have been pronounced 
to be of equalstrength. А hollow wall 
with its greater section on the inside ob- 
viously opposes a better resistance to the 
thrust of a roof than it would if the nar- 
rower section were placed inward, be- 
cause in the former case the principal 
weight is concentrated further away from 
the fulcrum of leverage. In designing 
solid walls to resist horizontal thrusts, 
most architects bear in mind that while 
the resistance due to weight varies di- 
rectly as the total thickness of the wall, 
the resistance due to leverage varies only 
as the half thickness. For the sake of 
stability it is to be regretted that modern 
building owners will not allow us to fol- 
low the practice of the medisvalists in 
placing all set-offs on the outside. 
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brought about mainly through the desire 
for economy. Building owners and spec- 
ulators are not slow to observe that even 
plain ashlar in Portland stone costs on the 
average quite 40 per cent. more than stock 
brick work, while the cost of carved or- 
nament as compared with terra cotta 
and molded brick is such as causes them 
toopen their eyes. An architect has con- 
sequently little power of control in such 
matters. Where he can, however, it is 
for him to consider how far it is incum- 
bent upon him in the interest of his art to 
give encouragement to the mason's handi- 
craft. To this the architect may reply 
that the products of the kiln are far more 
durable than any stone, and that whereas 
it is open to us to know the history of any 
human production, the works of nature 
may contain hidden defects which only 
manifest themselves after a prolonged ex- 
posure to climatic influence. He may tell 
us also that, in addition to other advan- 

es, brick and terra cotta are undeni- 
ably preferable to stone for purposes of 
fire-proof construction. 


CONCRETE WALLS. 


If brick has so largely superseded stone 
for economical reasons, it 1nay be matter 
for surprise that concrete has not more 
largely supplanted brick. Probably it is 
no exaggeration to say that the cost of 
building in good Portland cement con- 
crete is just half that of brick work, 
and the saving is greater still in build- 
ings where there is much repetition of 
plan. To concrete walls we have no dan- 
ger of open joints; we have masses 
which oppose an enduring resistance 
to thrusts, the resistance being aug- 
mented by per cent. in weight 
over brick work. We have a substance 
which excludes damp more effectually 
than most kinds of stone, and which en- 
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of overhanging upper stories to half-tim- 
bered structures. 


ORNAMENTAL PORTIONS. 


In the ornamental parts of a building, 
the artistic advantages of stone over terra- 
cotta are sufficiently obvious.  Carved 
work, coming direct from the hand of the 
artist, is necessarily superior to that 
which, though executed in the first in- 
stance by hand, is made conformable to 
the limitations of molded work. Yet, for 
a variety of reasons, brick work and terra- 
cotta have so largely superseded stone 
within recent years, that except in tbose 
localities where stone is produced, there 
has been a serious falling off in the ac- 
tivity of the mason's trade. There is 
no doubt that the change has been 


ables us to cope most satisfactorily with 
the modern increasing demand for rapid 
execution in building. We cannot urge 
much in favor of the external appearance 
of concrete walls, but with brick and 
terra cotta quoins, copings, window dress- 
ings and other accessories, there should 
be ample opportunity for the production 
of artistic e One of the objections 
raised against concrete buildings has been 
that they are difficult to pull down. This 
objection may commend it to the atten- 
tion of those who will regard it rather as 
an advantage than otherwise. 


PROBABLY THE LONGEST inscription on 
any bell in the country, says the London 
Daily News, is that which J. S. Hadden 
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takes from the bell in Glasgow Cathe- 
dral. It is dated 1790, and is as follows: 
In the year of grace, 1594, Marcus 
Knox, a merchant in Glasgow, zealous 
for the interests of the Reformed religion, 
caused me to be fabricated in Holland for 
the use of his fellow-citizens in Glasgow, 
and placed me with solemnity in the 
tower of their cathedral. My function 
was announced by the impress on my 
bosom: Le who hear me come to learn 
of holy doctrine’; and I was taught to 
proclaim the hours of unheeded time. 
One hundred and ninety-five years had 
sounded their awful warnings, when I 
was broken by the hands of inconsiderate 
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doubtedly the fact that the range of 
man’s observation and wisdom is largely 
increased by absorbing the ideas which are 
the result of the experience of the many, 
and this observation is best obtained by 
association with men of kindred callings 
and pursuits, such as, for builders, is 
greatly facilitated by the daily communi- 
cation made possible in an exchange. Too 
little attention is given to the considera- 
tion of this phase of any man's business 
life, from the fact that all arein the habit 
of arrogating to themselves the credit of 
the knowledge they have obtained as be- 
ing the direct result of their own personal 
experience, while in reality probably a 
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and unskillful men. In the year 1790 I 
was cast into the furnace, refounded at 
London and returned to my sacred voca- 
tion. Reader, thou shalt also know a 
na og may it be unto eternal 
1 e." . 

— — — 


The Benefit of Ideas. 


W. H. SAYWARD. 


One of the advantages of a builders' 
exchange which must appeal toevery per- 
son who thinks upon the subject of associ- 
ated effort in any direction, is the fact that 
a given number of men being thrown into 
constant contact with each other, are 
continually benefited by the exchange of 
ideas which are the resultof each other's 
experience. The exchange of ideas differs 
in а sense from the exchange of com- 
modity or material, whereby the shrewder 
derive а benefit at the expense of their 
fellows, for in the exchange of ideas no 
one is the loser and all are gainers ; and 
inasmuch as ideas are frequently the 
most valuable of a man's stock in trade 
it clearly demonstrates itself that a prop- 
erly organized and conducted builders' 
exchange, where tbe members meet daily 
at a given hour, must continually confer 
upon its members an immense benefit in 
the acquirement of ideas, which is fre- 
quently inappreciated or entirely lost 
sight of. 

his aspect of а membership in an ex- 
change is so seldom considered that the 
liberal education acquired from a con- 
stant contact with a man's fellow 
workers and competitors is attributed, 
very frequently, to entirely different 
causes. Builders are in the habit of at- 
tributing much of the wisdom of their 
calling, acquired by years of practice in 
the Tame business, to the experience 
gained in the structural and mechanical 
portions of their work, while it is un- 
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members, and the fact that the benefit is 
so little recognized and acknowledged in 
no sense detracts from the fact that such 
benefit does exist, and is as tangible as 
the dollars and cents return from the exe- 
cution of a contract. 


— — — —_—— 


Slates and Slating. 


The best and most substantial roof 
known to the architects at present, says 
а writer in an English exchange, is the 
slate roof, having at least a square pitch. 
Such a roof weighs considerably more 
than a shingle roof, and it also costs a 
little more, but it is many times more 
durable. 

Some queer technical terms are used in 
connection with slating. Names are used 
to indicate the size of slate. One 10 
x 18 inch being known as а double. 
Smaller slates are called small doubles. 
The next larger size are known as plan- 
tations; the next size is ealled vis- 
countess. Sizes ranging from 8 x 12 
inch to 10 x 15 inch are called ladies ; 
from 10 x 20 inch are called countesses, 
up to 14 x 24 inch, which are known as 
princesses. 

There are slates that run through all 
the titles of the nobility—marchioness, 
duchess, imperial—and then comes what 
is probably a poor man's slate, under the 
delicate title of rags. The noble titles 
are again resumed, and run queens, em- 
presses, and end with princesses. 

In American practice the slates run 
simply by inches, from 7 x 14inch up 
to 17 x 24 inch. The thickness of siates 
ranges from 0.125 to 0.3215 inch, and 
their weight varies from 2 pounds to 415 
pounds per square foot. А square of 
slating is rated as any other roing equal 
to 100 square feet, the gauge is the dis- 
tance between the courses, while lap is 
counted as the distance which each slate 
overlaps the slate lengthwise next below 
but one. 

Lap varies from 2 to 4 inches, and a 
standard lap is about 3 inches. As above 
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large proportion of the knowledge of the 
best methods of conducting their business 
has been acquired from the observation 
of the success or failure of their neighbor 
in similar undertakings. Builders are in 
the habit of thinking and saying, ‘‘I can 
run my business myself," and are thor- 
oughly honest in the conviction of their 
ability to do so, but it must appear as a 
logieal conclusion that daily personal in- 
terviews with others engaged in conduct- 
ing the sameline of business must pre- 
sent to them many ideas which would 
take a lifetime to evolve from the customs 
under which their individual knowledge 
of the business has been acquired. This, 
then, is one of the benefits conferred by 
& properly organized exchange upon its 


stated, a good slateFroof should have 
about square pitch, but slates should 
never be put upon a roof which pitches 
less than 1 foot in 4 feet. When it is de- 
sired to compute the surface of a slate 
when laid and the number of squares of 
slating, subtract the lap from the length 
of a slate which is taken as distance 
from nail hole to tail, and one-half the 
remainder will give length of surface ex- 
posed ; this when multiplied by width of 
slate will give the surface required. 

To ascertain the number of slates re- 
quired for a square, divide 14,400, which 
is the area of one square in inches by 
{һе surface obtained above, and the 
quotient will give the number of slates 
required for one square. For an example 
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take a slate 12 x 24 inch, taking a 
standard lap 3 inches, the number re- 
quired for a square will be found by sub- 
кааш 8 from 24, equal to 21, and 21 
divided by 2, equals 1015 inches, which 
multiplied by 12 equals 126 inches, 14,400 
the total area to be covered, divided by 
126 which equals the area of one slate, 
gives 114 29 inch slates required for the 
square. 

Slate weighs from 165 pounds to 180 
pounds per cubic foot, and, in conse- 
quence of lap, it requires an average of 


Parthenon, and mezzo for the class of re- 
lievo which is between the two. There 
are, however, some peculiar modes of 
treating basso-relievo which require to be 
noticed. In works of this class, in Egyp- 
tian sculpture, are some that have the 
representation sunk below the plane or 
face of the material. The object is 
modeled or carved not on but in the 
gonna, almost as a relieved intaglio, there 

ing no background ; but the face or 
оопа is left up in its original state. 

hus no portion of the carved, or what 
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work before alluded to, but instead of the 
edges being rounded till the outline is 
softened to the ground, asin the case with 
the Egyptian execution, the outline is 
rather sharply defined against the back- 
ground, this background being lowered, 
though very slightly, as in other works in 
relievo. From theextreme flatness of the 
execution this style of design is called by 
the Italian writers on art stracciato, 
which means smashed down or flattened. 
In these works the inner parts are little 
more than drawn, being incised or cut 1n 
sharply, with no projection even on the 
parts most prominent in nature. 


Wainseoting for the Woman's 
Building. 


The following specifications have been 
decided upon for the wainscoting of the 
Woman's Building of the World's Fair: 

The dimensions for the panels, which 
will be of two sizes, are for the first 20 
inches square, and for the second 20 
inches high by 3 feet 8 inches in width. 
It is desirable that the wood for these 
panels should harmonize in color, and for 
that reason holly, maple or other 
light woods of the same tone are 
preferred. The carving will be 
in low relief, and  uncarved 
peusas panels will be accepted. 

he designs will be conventional 
in style, but Italian Renaissance is 
preferred. This, however, is not 
obligatory. 

The name of the artist and of 
the State of which the wood is 
native may appear in a small 
panel forming part of the de- 
sign. It has been decided that 
the different States must procure 
their own designs, the time now 
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26 square feet of slate to make 1 inch of 
ating. When slate 0.125 inch thick 
is laid on laths, it weighs 4.75 pounds per 
cubic foot; when the same is laid on 1 
inch boards, it weighs 6.75 роо рег 
cubic foot. Slate 0.1875 inch thick on 
Таше ano bre ейи 2 pue * 9 
pounds respectively. 25 inch slate 
weighs 9.15 pounds and 11.25 pounds re- 
spectively. e thickest kind, gaugin 

0.3215 inch, weighs 11.15 pounds an 
14.10 pounds on laths and boards. 

A slate roof composed of 6 x 13 inch 
slate weighs 1680 pounds per 
square, and requires 480 slates. 
А 10 x 20 inch slate weighs 6720 
pounds, and requires 171 slates 


per square. А 12 x 24 inch 
slating requires 125 slates and 
weighs 4480 pounds. 


Sculpture in Relief. 


All works come under the 
denomination of **relievo" that 
have the figures or objects at- 
tached to a background. How- 
ever slight this connection may : 
be, says а foreign exchange, - 
the mere fact of touching the 
background establishes the sculpture 
as belonging to this class of art. The 
groups in the metopes of the Parthenon 
are, as nearly as possible, entire statues. 
Portions of them are, in many instances, 
quite free and detached, but still in some 
parts they touch and are united with the 
grcund, and thus, as a whole, they con- 
stitute legitimate relievi. The groups in 
the frieze of the same building, on the 
contrary, lie or are attached so closely to 
the ground that none of the parts ex- 
hibited project so far as to be entirely 
free from contact. Modern art phrase- 
ology has supplied distinctive terms to 
express the varieties and modifications of 
relievo ; and we receive from the Italian 
nomenclature alto, for extremely high or 
projecting work, basso relievo for the 
treatment referred to in the frieze of the 
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would be called the relieved work, pro- 
jects beyond the original surface to break 
the architectural profile. It is a mode of 
treatment that has its recommendations, 
and it might beintroduced with great ad- 
vantage under particular circumstances 
in interior decoration. "There is another 
mode of execution, belonging also to the 
class of basso-relievo, which might be ad- 
vantageously adopted where the light is 
insufficient for giving effect to prominent 
parts, or where it falls at a very obtuse 
angle upon the work. This is found 
chiefly in the compositions of Donatello. 
The relief is as low as in the Egyptian 


Lady Managers cannot undertake to fur- 
nish them. It is also recommended that 
the art schools be invited to furnish 
designs. 

In sending these designs, which must 
first be submitted to Miss Hayden, the 
architect of the Women’s Building, in- 
dorsement from the State World's Fair 
Boards, or from the Lady арав of 
the State, is required as to the ability of 
the designer to execute the same, An un- 
carved margin, of at least 2 inches, may 
be left around the edge of the panels. 
The designs must be sent in not later 
than June 15, 1892, 
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DESIGNS FOR WOOD TURNERS. 


HERE ARE A GOOD many articles 
T: for household use which may be 
made from wood with the aid of a 
turning lathe in the hands of the average 
mechanic. About all that is necessary in 
the мау of material is a supply of wood 
adapted to the purpose and a selection of 
designs. А correspondent recently con- 
tributed to one of our English exchanges 
a series of articles illustrated by a num- 
ber of designs, a selection from which we 
take pleasure in presenting in this con- 
nection. It will be seen that they are of 
a varied character and afford g oppor- 
tunity for the intelligent mechanic in 
turning out articles which are not only 
attractive as ornaments, but useful in the 
household. 

Referring to the page of illustrations 
presented herewith, the first figure repre- 
sents what may be termed an expanding 
hat rack. The end arms are about 14 
inches long and 15; inches thick, while 
the center ones are about 24 inches long. 
These are all halved up the center and 
crossed over each other, as indicated in 
Fig. 1 of the cuts. At the intersections 
are placed hat pegs, while a long stout 
Screw is inser through the arms and 
into the hat peg, thus screwing the parts 
together and yet allowing the frame to 
be expanded or contracted at pleasure. 
In Fig. 2 of the illustrations is shown an 
end view of this rack, which may be made 
larger by simply adding more of the 
longer arms. 

In Fig. 3 of the illustrations is repre- 
sented а flower stand supported by t 
lega. Near the floor is & shelf, while 
around the top of the stand is a gallery 
of turned nde which serves as a 

ard for the flower pot. It stands 8 
eet high and has a top 11 inches in 
di uneter. The top is made in two parts, 
the under one having the legs inserted in 
it and wedged tight from above. It is 
then screwed to the upper and finished 
top. The legs are well spread out and 
are made of 2-inch wood, though care 
should be taken not to have them 
too heavy and clumsy in appearance. 
The shelf is fixed with screws through the 
legs, and the heads being sunk, little 
knobs are turned and inserted to cover 
the heads. Fig. 4 shows a square table 
measuring 16 inches across the top. which 
is 5; inch thick. It stands 2 feet 2 inches 
in hight. The legs are fixed by wedging 
into two cross rails about 2 inches by 34 
inch, which are again screwed to the 
under side of the top across the grain of 
the wood. The legs, which are 112 inches 
in diameter at their thickest part, are 
connected in two portions by stretchers 
114 inches in diameter. A narrow shelf, 
about 7 inches broad and 14 inch thick is 
laid on top of the two stretchers and 
screwed through from below. 

1188: 5, 6 and 7 represent a little ink- 
stand 5½ inches in diameter, supported 
on four turned feet and having a pair of 
supports for a pen. Fig. 5 shows a general 
view, while Figs. 6 and 7 represent side 
and plan views. Inthe side view one of 
the pen supports only is shown, the other 
being directly behind it. In the plan, 
Fig. 7, the four feet are indicated by the 
dotted lines, while the square hole for the 
ink bottle is cut through the top and 
a little bottom 14 inch thick is glued on 
the underside, as indicated in the eleva- 
tion, Fig. 6. Perhaps one thing that 
wood turners are more often requested to 
make than anything else is a handle for 
some sort of tool. In Fig. 8 are shown a 
few forms of handles, partly octagonal 
and partly turned. These afford good 
subjects for imitation, and when the 
work is well done very attractive handles 
are B ep ay A wall shelf is illustrated 
in Figs. 9 and 10 of the accompanying il- 
lustrations, which show front and side 
views respectively. The shelf measures 
about 14 inches long by 18 inches wide, 


Google 


and is 114 inches thick. The corner posts 
are 115 inches, the horizontal rails 114 
inches thick, while the spindles are very 
slender. The spindle set at an angle and 
shown in the end view, Fig. 10, is in- 
tended to serve as a brace. The arrange- 
ment at the front under the shelf is in- 
tended to be repeated lower down at the 
back, between the back ts next the 
wall The shelf is intended to be fixed 
in position by means of two brass wall 


plates. 
Some very attractive designs for um- 
brella stands, made of turned wood, are 


shown in Figs. 11 and 18 of the cute. 
These stands are fitted with a zinc pan, 
the edge of which is turned over suffi- 
ciently to catch on to and be supported 
by the round rail at the bottom. e ar- 
rangement of spindles near the ground, 
indicated in Fig. 11, gives the stand an 
appearance of stability, and at the same 
time necessitates a special arrangement 
of the lip of the pan, which must be cut 
away to clear each spindle, as indicated 
in the end elevation, Fig. 12. The stand 
indicated in Fig. 13 is of a larger size 
measuring 2 feet 7 inches in length an 

11 inches in width, and has three divid- 
ing rails in the top. The little circle 
shown is 5 inches outside diameter, 3 
inches inside diameter and ?4 inch in sec- 
tion. The corner pieces may be cut out 
of a circle measuring 8 inches outside and 
55 inches inside diameter, and these are 
fastened in place by pinning and gluing. 
The device shown in Fig. 14 of the en- 
gravings, while very much resembling а 
candlestick, is known as a ring stand, 
and is useful for the toilet table. The 
горе аге supposed to be placed on the 
little projecting pegs, the entire device 
being made about double the size indi- 


cated in the engraving. 
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Early American Brick and Roofing 
Tile. 


It has heretofore been generally believed 
that the first brick used in the erection of 
houses in this country were imported, 
but, says the Popular Science Monthly, 
it is more than probable that by far the 
рева proportion were made here. 

aniel Pegg and others manufactured 
brick in Philadelphia as early as 1685, 
and within a few years after that date 
numerous brickyards were in operation 
along the shores of the Delaware. Many 
residences throughout the country, par- 
ticularly in certain sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, were built of brick early in the 
eighteenth century. The cost of import- 
ing these supplies from England and 
transporting to the rural districts, far re- 
moved from tide water, would have been 
prohibitory. That осше brick were 
extensively manufactured here previous 
to 1753 is indicated by a statement of 
Lewis Evans of Philadelphia, who wrote 
to a friend in England that year: ‘‘ The 
greatest vein of clay for brick and pottery 
begins near Trenton Falls апа extends а 
mile or two in breadth on the Pennsylva- 
nia side of theriver to Christine; then it 
crosses the river and goes by Salem. The 
whole world cannot afford better brick 
than our town is built of. Nor is the 
lime, which is mostly brought from White 
Marsh, inferior to that wherewith the old 
castles in Britain were formerly built." 

When burned, as formerly, in“ clamps,” 
the brick formed their own kiln, piled on 
edge. a finger's breadth apart, to allow 
the heat to circulate between. Those 
which came in direct contact with the 
wood fire in the kiln were blackened and 
partially vitrified on the exposed ends; 
while the opposite extremities, which 
were farthest from the heat, were only 
partially burned, and consequently too 
soft for external use. The other brick in 


the kiln which were uniformly sur- 
rounded by heat came out red. To utilize 
all the brick produced, the black ends of 
the former were laid outward in the wall, 
thus combining utility with ornamenta- 
tion. Many of the older houses were con- 
structed in this manner. An old build- 
ing on the Brandywine, near West 
Chester, erected in 1724, was built of 
brick made on the property from clay 
found in the vicinity. The structure was 
considered an imposing one in its day, 
and the walls are still standing in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. 

Roofing tiles were also manufactured in 
this country more than a hundred years 
ago. Plain tiles were made of ordinary 
brick-clay, about 5;-inch in thickness and 
614 to 7 inches wide by 18 to 14 in length. 

hey were fastened to the rafters of the 
roof by means of а clay knob or hook at 
the upper margin of the under side. The 
surfaces were broadly and shallowly 
grooved to carry the water off. Such tiles 
are still found in the débris of anold 
smithy which was built in 1799 at Cope's 
Bridge on the Brandywine. Other ex- 
amples, made in Lancaster county, Pa., 
one of which bears the date 1769, have 
recently come to light. 


Glazing Colors. 


** Glazing” is a term which has probably 
been borrowed from the potter’s art of 
coating the ware with a transparent vitre- 
oussubstance. The house painter uses the 
word ** glaze” in speaking of the settin 
of window panes, and the word is свей 
also by other trades when speaking of а 
finish that addsluster. Glassy, transpar- 
ent, is the correct meaning; therefore, 
glazing colors are those possessing but lit- 
tle body or covering power, and which are 
employed when richness and brilliancy 
are desired. Body colors may be rendered 
transparent or partially so using but 
little color to a large proportion of vehicle ; 
but such glazing is of no value except to 


landscape painters, and not much to them. 


There is no difficulty in producing a per- 
fect glazing coat when the painter knows 
how to prepare the foundation colors. 
The self-taught painter, supposing that 
all colors are used the same, may worry 
over his carmine or yellow lake and won- 
der why they will not cover, and he may 
give up in despair; but the regular ve- 
hicle painter, knowing what is demanded, 
proceeds with a glaze with as little con- 
cern as he would for a body color. 

Any body color which is to be used as 
che color proper, says the Canadian Ar- 
chitect and Builder, should be fine, clean 
and laid on perfectly smooth. This being 
the piace in good shops, glazing is 
merely the extra work of laying two or 
more coats of transparent color. The 
glaze may be put on thin and but onecoat 
given, which is practiced when it is de- 
sired to impart brilliancy to the under 
coat. Brilliant vermilion is produced by 
a thin glaze of carmine over vermilion 
and the same method may be adop 
with the yellow and green lakes. The 
common practice is to prepare the ground 
color so that it will closely match the 
tone of glazing color as it appears when 
mixed or ''wet up," for every color is 
slightly deeper in tone when wet or mixed 
in oil or varnish ; but the glazing colors 
are capable of a wider application, for 
they may be painted over grounds wholly 
Opposite in color. Thus carmine may be 
glazed over lead color, black and also 
over white, yellow, pale green. verdigris, 
blue, purple, violet and yellow lake. 
Verdigris and ultramarine blue may be 
glazed over about the same range of col- 
ors, but when so used they are better 
adapted to narrow spaces, striping, orna- 
mental and pictorial work. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING.’ 


CORBEL ARCH UNDER SEMICIRCULAR 
PROJECTING TURRET. 


ET THE PLAN of the turret, Fig. 
L 191, be the arc А D B projecting be- 
yond the face of the wall; let it be 
supported by a corbel arch formed as fol- 
lows : In the vertical plane A C, perpen- 
dicular to the face of the wall, draw the 
arc of a circle, as shown in Fig. 192, on 
which the plane A C has been turned 
down. Let the delineated arc of circle 
be the section of a horizontal cylinder 
parallel to the wall ; then the soffit of the 
corbel arch will be the portion of that 
horizontal cylinder comprised within its 
intersection with the vertical cylinder of 
the turret. The outline of the corbel 
arch will have for projections the lines 
AF EDE F B, A К E D' ЕЕ В. The 
elevation of that outline is constructed by 
observing that the generator of the soffit 
which passes through the point F“, Fig. 
192, has for projections F“ Е and F F; 
and as the horizontal projection of this 
line meets the base A D B of the vertical 
cylinder in the point F, we have only to 
draw the elevation of that point in Е on 
the line F” F. 

Points to be Noticed.—The radius A’ C" 
of the horizontal cylinder should be 
larger than the projection of the turret ; 
otherwise the keystone would have а 
tendency to fall forward. Here the radius 
A’ C" is taken equal to O D, the radius of 
the arc A D B. so that the upper part of 
the face arch may be tangent to a circle 
inscribed therein of diameter A B, as it 
gives the neatest drawing. 2. Instead of 
adopting the section A’ D” of the horizon- 
tal cylinder we might take for outline of 
the corbel arch the curve projected on 
plan in A D B and on the elevation on 
the semicircle A' D' B'; then let this line 
be the directing line of a cylinder, the 
horizontal generator of which would slide 
along the outline of the face arch, and 
draw from this the section by the reverse 
process used for drawing the face arch. 

The bed joints are taken through 
points found by dividing the semicircle 
A D' B in an odd number of parts and 
through the line Y Y' perpendicular to 
the wall. Each of these joint planes, 
such as F' Y' Y, cuts the cylindrical soffit 
of the arch along an elliptical line, 
Еп f X, of which any point, such as n, is 
found at the meeting of a generator of 
the horozontal cylinder with the plane of 
the Jont ; then the bed joint cuts the ver- 
tical cylinder from Е to K on right-hand 
side of Fig. 193, and afterward it cuts the 
face of the wall from K' to G', where it 
meets the horizontal bed joint of the first 
course of stones. 

The eye of the corbel arch has for joint 
line a curve, a e d e b, a' e d' e b, formed 
by delineating the arc а d b concentric 
with A D B, then taking the intersection 
of a vertical cylinder of base a d b with 
the soffit of the arch. The surface of this 
joint should be normal to the soffit of the 
face arch. "Therefore, if to cut that eye 
stone a prism be selected of which the 
side elevation on section is the rectangu- 
lar V Z” U”, then the point (e, e) will 
have to be found where a normal C e" to 
the soffit pierces the upper face of the 
eyestone. Ву a series of such points the 
intersection о2ғ6ғ2 о of the upper face 
by the surface of the joint will 
delineated. In the same way the intersec- 
tions a’ ф'оапа be of the joint with the 
back of the stone will be also delineated. 
The surface of that joint is a conoid. 

Hence the bed joint (E e E' e) of an 
arch stone will stop at the point (e e) of 
the soffit of the arch; then cut the conoid 
of the eye along a line е 7, and then the 
upper face of the eye stone along the line 
7 L parallel to Y Y'. Turn down the 
plane of that joint, and you get the bed 
mold HE. e“ L. R.. By similar opera- 


* Continued C page 18, December issue. 
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tions we get the lower bed mold G,K,- 

272. е e . 

o cut the arch stone we require the 
intersection of the cylindrical soffit with 
the operation plane taken through the 
chord е’ f* perpendicular to the wall. 
This operation plane is turned down round 
its horizontal trace, which gives the mold 
q е Ў р. Then develop the cylindrical 
soffit of the arch, Fig. 194, taking the 
distances from А B equal to the arcs on 
Fig. 192, Y, fi = A' TA „е, = A e". F, V. 
= A F”, Y, E, = A E, Y. D, = AD. 
and the distances from the center line 
Y, D. equal to the distances from center 
line on the plan, Fig. 191, and you will 
obtain on the development the curve of 
the face arch and the joint of the eye 
Stone. 

Now, to cut the arch stone shaded 
in Fig. 193, produce а stone prism, the 
base of which will be the polygon com- 
prising the elevation; then place the 
upper and lower bed molds on their re- 
spective planes: place also the mold of 
theoperation plane e' f, and guided by the 
curves delineated and guiding marks 
thereon, work the cylindrical soffit ; the 
part above the line F" F' will have to be 
worked with a square guided solely by 
the outline of the upper bed. ‘Then 
squeeze on to the cflindrical part just 
worked the soffit mold, and delineate 
the curves e? f and E F, Fig. 195, and 
guided by the last lineand the upper edge 

R of the stone work, the cylindrical 
face belonging to the turret. Lastly, 
after having worked progressively, the 
small plane L ^ о, the mold of which is 
шоп on plan, Fig. 191, the entire out- 
ine of the conoid joint will be known. 
and can be worked with the help of a few 
guiding marks. Ishall add that it will 
besafer to develop also the cylindrical 
face of the turret, and get thereby a face 
mold by which the curve E' F' will be 
exactly delineated ; then afterward work 
the soffit, of which all the outlines will 
then be known. 

I beg to say that I have given the con- 
struction of the eye joint as shown by а 
former instructor at the Paris Ecole Poly- 
technique, but that I consider his con- 
struction unpractical, especially when 
adplied to other joints parallel to the eye 
joint which have to be used in dividin 
the courses of stones of larger corbe 
arches supporting circular apses project- 
ing 10 feet or 15 feet beyond the face of 
the wall. The construction I propose is 
as follows: Draw on Fig. 192 the section 
of a second cylinder with a radius 3inches 
longer than that of the section of the 
soffit ; then draw the intersection a’ z” b 
of that cylinder with the conoid forming 
the joint of the eye ; take thislatter curve 
as the base of a cylinder which will form 
the eye stone ; draw the development of 
this cylinder, and place that development 
on the surface of the cylinder worked ; 
then draw the curve of intersection of the 
base cylinder with the conoid joint. By 
means of the soffit mold draw the inner 
curve of that same joint, and work the 
conoid with a straight edge laid from one 
curve to theother through guiding marks. 
With my construction there will be no 
more small plane L Aw, but a conoid 
joint only about 8 inches wide, followed 

ya W surface easy to work. 

In Fig. 196 is shown how a similar cor- 
bel arch can be used at the angle of two 
walls. Often а spherical niche is used 
for the same purpose, and gives an elegant 
solution of the problem. 

In using these corbel arches consider- 
able attention must be given to studying 
the equilibrium of forces, so as to make 
sure that the corbel arch and what it sup- 
ports wil not overbalance the weight of 
the main wall. In large corbel arches the 
key stone should always be connected by 
a metal tie rod to other parts of the build- 
ing, or to reversed and inverted arches 
constructed on purpose. 


Romanesque Windows. 


In all periods of Romanesque we find 
occasionally two or more arched openi 
comprised under oneinclosing arch. This 
arrangement is more frequent in belfry 
windows and triforium openings than 
elsewhere, says an English exchange, but 
occurs in ordinary windows, especially 
in secular buildings. The space interven- 
ing between the large arch and the two 
or more placed below it was, even as early 
as this, occasionally pierced with circles 
or other forms of opening. Here, then, 
we have the elements of the mullioned 
window before even the introduction of 
the pointed arch. In the same situations 
it gradually developed itself, step by step, 
during the Early Pointed period, so that 
we have in triforium arcades and in other 
positions a pretty full development of 
what is called plate tracery, before its use 
became frequent for ordinary windows. 
The case was pretty much the same both 
in France and England, though,. on the 
whole, the love of placing two openings 
under one arch was greater in France; 
thus we see in the aisles at Chartres two 

lain lights under one arch, with a circu- 
ar opening, and above, in the clearstory, 
avery large circle with somewhat com- 
plex subordinate piercings. The same is 
the case at Bourges, where three lights 
are often comprised under one arch, with 
a single circle in the head. The next 
great element which aided in producing 
tracery windows was the wheel, or other 
richly-pierced circular window. This, 
again, originated under the Romanesque 
Style, as we may see at Barfreston and 
elsewhere. It is, in fact, a very close ap- 
proach to tracery, and when placed in the 
space between comprising and comprised 
arches it almost completes the change. 
All that is wanted is the piercing of the 
intervening spaces in forms whose out- 
lines are parallel to the main piercings, 
80 a8 to form what Professor Willis 
bar tracery. Itis somewhat remarkable 
that the French should have made the 
window over the doorway the most im- 
portant one in their churches, while the 
English have made that over the high 
altar, which had frequently a sculptured 


reredos. 
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The Scaffolding Up for Twenty Years. 


A man who is frequently called the 
meanest man in Connecticut, saysa recent 
issue of one of the New York dailies, lives 
in the southeastern part of that State. A 
Connecticut statute fixes therateof taxes 
on an unfinished house at a lower fi 
than that on buildings which are finished. 
This particular man began to build his 
house about 20 years ago. Не put the 
roof on and made it ready for occupancy 
in every other way, but did not take the 
scaffolding down. When the tax collector 
came around the owner of the place 
calmly handed over the money which was 
due under the assumption that the house 
was still in the course of construction. 
The collector saw the scaffolding and, 
after a little argument, decided to be con- 
tent with the sum. When he made his 
visit the next year the scaffolding, now a 
little weather beaten, was still about the 
house. The owner again handed over the 
sum he had paid the previous year. There 
was objection to this, but the tax collector 
finally went away with the amount. 
That established a precedent, and for two 
decades the scaffolding has been up, and 
for two decades the owner has been pay- 
ing taxes on an unfinished house. The 
framework, which was to be only tem- 
porary. has grown black with age, and is 
pointed out to every stranger by the 
neighbors, ** The meanest man in Con- 
necticut” doesn’t mind his bad reputa- 
tion” but thriftily counts up how much 
the scaffolding has saved him. 
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SAFER METHODS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


J. H. WOODBURY, vice-president 
of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, de- 

livered an address a short time since be- 

fore the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, taking for his subject ‘‘ Conflagra- 
tions in Cities.” The speaker referred to 
the manner in which cities in all ages 
have suffered from fire, and described in 
an entertaining manner the methods of 
fighting flames from the days of Sodom 
and Gomorrah down to the present time. 

He discussed the question of private and 

city water works, and dwelt at some 

length upon the safer methods of build- 
ing construction. In regard to the latter 
poat the speaker, among other things, 


snid : 

While the origin of most fires is due to 
causes which are in the control of owners 
or occupants, the destructive extent of 
nearly half of the fires is due to faulty 
methods of construction, which might 
have been prevented in greater or less de- 
gree by the adoption of methods not in- 
volving excessive expense or unusual ap 
pearances in construction. These meth 
of safer construction are matters of com- 
mon knowledge among competent archi- 
tects, but they should not be held at fault 
for mistakes due to the avarice or preju- 
dice of owners. 

Methods of building construction, with 
а view to the application of methods of 
the greatest safety, need not interfere 
with the free exercise of the highest de- 
gree of taste. An ugly building is not 
necessarily a substantial one, any more 
than a homely person is necessarily good 
—although the greater portion of human- 
ity willingly find comfort in the proverb 
concerning the Flemish beauty and the 
accompanying intrinsic merit. 

The work of the underwriter is largely 
dependent on that of the architect, be- 
cause every variety of building material 
and every method of construction, irre- 
gpective of the use to which the building 
is put, is more or less destructible by fire ; 
therefore, the work of the architect must 
be judged in a certain measure by the 
methods of the underwriter. 


TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION, 


There are certain types of construction 
of commercial and manufacturing build- 
ings in cities which experience has shown 
to be peculiarly adapted to resist destruc- 
tion by fire, and a general consideration 
will be given to some of these methods. 

If a building could be so constructed 
that its contents could burn and destroy 
the interior without endangering the 
neighboring buildings, it could never 
cause aconflagration. A fire-proof build- 
ing, however, is a commercial impossi- 
bility, because if one be constructed so as 
to withstand the destruction of its con- 
tents, it would be good for little else, and 
the cost would be prohibitive. 

When William A. Green was chief of 
the Boston fire department, he received a 
letter from an official at Berlin asking for 
a description of the fire-proof public 
buildings at Boston. He replied that they 
had but one, the Beacon Hill Reservoir, 
and sometimes they did not feel quite sure 
of that. 

Improvements on the score of safety to 
buildings in cities are feasible only so far 
as they do not offend the present methods 
of taste in design, or interfere with the 
popas for which such buildings are to 

e used; and all modifications must be 
made without unđue cost, and under 
such conditions that any additional ex- 
pense will prove & investment in 
the diminution of the fire hazard, as 
measured by a reduction in the rates of 
insurance. 

Any other method of treating the ques- 
tion in the attempt to direct the construc- 
tion of buildings, regardless of all con- 
siderations except the reduction of the 
fire hazard, would be comparable to the 
answer of Brunel, the civil engineer, 


when he told ф Oodle commis- 
^ > 
O 8 C 


sion that he believed the purpose of the 
Creator in making rivers was to feed 
canals. 

The methods of safe and solid con- 
struction are, however, less expensive 
than the hollowness of alleged decora- 
tions, whose only definite characteristic 
consists in their perfect fitnesss as fire 


iad tee 

hese questions of safe construction 
naturally resolve into two classes— the 
one including measures to prevent fires 
communicating from one building to an- 
other, and the other including measures 
to obstruct a fire from extending through- 
out the various stories of a building. 

Both of these conditions may be ideali- 
ties as to their complete fulfillment, but 
it has been found feasible to reach favor- 
able results in these directions. 

Any building ordinances which pertain 
solely to the entire construction of new 
buildings will be very slow in their ap- 
plication, but in most instances changes 
can be readily introduced which would 
materially diminish both classes of haz- 
ard. Any measures which could do away 
with the conflagration hazard in cities 
would reduce the fire loss very mate- 
rially. 

REDUCING LIABILITY TO FIRE. 


The first consideration should be given 
to the means of reducing the conflagra- 
tion hazard. This is accomplished sim- 
ply by the maintenance of the walls, the 
protection of all necessary openings, the 
abolition of wood cornices and the pro- 
tection of the roof, all of which precau- 
tions have been taken in most of the first- 
class buildings in cities. Brick division 
walls, heavy enough to withstand the ex- 
cessive stresses incident to a fire, will be 
uninjured by flames which cripple iron 
and decrepitate stone. It is preferable 
that all walls should extend above the 
roofs ; but where that cannot be done the 
cornices should be of terra cotta, stone or 
metal. 

АП openings in side or rear walls which 
would become a source of danger in case 
the adjacent buildings were on fire should 
be provided with fire-proof doors or shut- 
1 which should always be closed at 
night. 

ese doors or shutters should be made 
of two thicknesses of matched boards, of 
thoroughly seasoned stock, laid at right 
angles to each other and covered with 
sheets of tinned iron laid with locked 
joints similar to the method generally 
used in tin roofing. The hangings, 
whether trucks or hinges, should be 
secured directly to the wall and fastened 
to the door or shutter by carriage bolts, 
not screws. 

The butts for outside shutters should 
be made of galvanized iron, or some 
other material which would not allow 
the hinge to stick by rust. In division 
walls of large buildings these doors should 
Pe RD: one door at each side of the 
wall. 

Doors made after such а method have 
resisted the most severe exposure in burn- 
ing buildings ; while it is known that 
either wrought or cast iron doors cannot 
withstand the heat of any considerable fire. 


TINNED FIRE DOORS 


The occupant of a large building in 
Boston asked advice upon the best 
methods to render the buildings safer, 
and among other matters it was sug- 
gested that tinned fire doors should be 
placed at the openings in the division 
walls in place of the iron doors. 

He replied that he would most gladly 
make the change, were it not that the 
conditions of the lease make it necessary 
that iron doors should be kept at these 
openings. But on being asked if any clause 
of the lease forbade the addition of tinned 
fire doors in front of the iron doors, 
he replied in the negative, and afterward 
had some excellent fire doors made. They 
were, however, hung on hinges secured 
to the furring and not to the brick wall. 


In a short time a fire started in the 
building, and, passing ор, the hollow 
spaces between the studding and the 
wall, caused the whole finish to separate 
from the wall, carrying the fire door to 
the cellar, where it lay among some 
burning anthracite coal for a week, and 
was then removed to a certain insurance 
office, where it served as an excellent ex- 
ample for many years. 

The iron fire-proof door did not lo 
main in 
was pulled away from in front of it, but 
yielded and allowed the fire to proceed 
through the opening into the adjoining 
building. 

The floor supports should be attached 
to the walls in such a way that the walls 
shall not be injured by falling beams or 
girders. The preferable means for ac- 
complishing this result is first to place 
the beams so they will not penetrate too 
near to the outer face of the wall. They 
should then be secured to the walls by a 
wall plate, with a tongue entering а 
transverse groove across the underside 
of the beam. or by the cast-iron anchorage 
box invented by Henry А. Goetz, the well- 
known architect. Wood beams anchored 
to the walls by either of these two meth- 
ods will not endanger the walls in the 
event of a beam falling from any cause. 

In the case of iron girders the problem 
is different, as the changes in the length 
of such girders with ordinary variations 
in temperature would not permit a rigid 
anchorage. This expansion has been suf- 
ficient in case of fire to produce serious 
results. 

THE QUESTION OF ROOFS. 


In his report of the great fire of Novem- 
ber 28, 1889. the. Boston fire marshal 
states in regard to the Ares building, 
which was among those destroyed, that 
the walls of the building were thrown 
out by the expansion of the iron roof. 
Allegations have also been made concern- 
ing destructive results caused by the ex- 
pansion of iron girders at other fires. 

The question of roofs is a very ime 
portant one, both in regard to their yield- 
ing from a fire inside, and also their 
ignition from outside exposure. The 
statement made by Benjamin Franklin, 
that next to a good foundation, a good 
roof is the most important part of a house,” 
is even more applicable to-day, as the 
crowded condition of cities has given 
other functions to roofs than merely 
those of shelter. 

The most substantial roofs for com- 
mercial] buildings are those constructed of 
plank, and nearly flat, having a slope of 
lá inch to the foot either toward the 
center or the edges. When the various 
courses of roof covering 'comprise a solid 
thickness of 3 inches of wood without 
any intervening air space, then the build- 
ing is covered with a roof which will 
protect the upper story against extremes 
of temperature—resisting both the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. A fire 
of the contents would not burn through 
such а roof so long as the supports were 
intact, and if the outside was protected 
by any roof coverings suitable for flat 
roofs, it would be difficult for a neighbor- 
ing fire to inflict any injury on such a roof. 
It is important that such a roof should 


re- 


. have an opening covered with a door as 


thick as the roof, and that it should be 
provided with а permanent ladder or 
stairway leading to it. 

The шец relative to the protection 
of buildings against fires originating in 
them involve matters of detail pertain- 
ing to methods of interior construction 
aud occupation, which in themselves 
would exceed the limits of the allotted 
time; but, at the risk of making some 
digressions not strictly bearing upon con- 
flagrations except in that relation which 
one fire always bears to another, the 
importance of the subject is offered aa an 
excuse for referring to some of the salient 
features of interior defense against fires. 

(To be continued.) 
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Indications. 


One of the best possible indications that 
the workmen in the building trades are be- 
ginning to recognize that the National As- 
sociation of Builders is favorable instead 
of antagonistic to their best interests is 
the fact that the secretary has of late been 
receiving inquiries from employees con- 
templating the establishment of unions, 
and who are desirous of receiving advice 
as to rules of government, &c., which 
shall best secure efficiency and perma- 
nency to their organization. The secre- 


tary has taken particular pains to explain 


that in seeking to improve the conditions 
which obtain in the building business the 
National Association is striving for the 
welfare of the whole, and is, therefore. 
working in the interest of the work- 
man quite as much as in the interest of 
the employer. The National Association 
knows no individual, and hence cannot 
legislate in favor of any one employer, 
norin favor of any one workman, but 
seeks through consideration and discus- 
sion for lines of action to recommend 
which shall best conserve the welfare of 
the whole. The form of arbitration ad- 
vocated, for instance, recommends: itself 
to the workmen at once, but. as the in- 
quiries are received from localities where 
there are no organizations of employers 
its application cannot be successfully se- 
cured until the employers: themselves 
recognize the value of united action on 
their own part. 


Postal Telegraph Building. 


Within a comparatively short time the 
lower portion of New York will be orna- 
mented with what is said will be one of 
thetallest and most imposing fire-proof 
structures of the metropolis. The build- 
ing is about being erected on the north- 
west corner of Broadway апа Murray 
street for the Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company. The new structure will be 12 
stories high, rising 165 feet from the 
curb line, and will cost $700,000. It will 
be L-shaped, fronting 70 feet 5 inches on 
Broadway and 155 feet on Murray street. 
The depth on the latter street will be 100 
feet, and the width of the L 50 feet. 
The building will be constructed of brick, 
8tone and iron, the first four stories being 
of light colored stone or granite and the 
upper stories of brick trimmed with terra 
cotta. The construction will be accord. 
ing to what is known as the Chicago 
plan," but in a somewhat modified form. 
The two lower stories will be each 15 feet 
high and each of the other stories except 
the top one, 11 feet in hight. The top 
floor will be used as an o ting room 


Google 


for the telegraphers, and will be 18 feet 
high. The Broadway entrance will be 80 
feet wide and a trifle over 40 feet high, 
extending to the middle of the third 
story. The top of the entrance will be 
square, but the vestibule will be gemi- 
circular in shape. The frame of the main 
stairway will be of iron and the steps of 
marble. They will ascend in a straight 
flight to the second story, thence winding 
around the elevator. The floors will be 
of steel beams filled in with flat arches of 
terra cotta. All the partitions will be of 
terra cotta and the flooring will have a 
foundation of concrete, over which will 
be a layer of light-colored Nova Scotia 
cement. There will be large skylights 
in the roof over the operating room, and 
the roof will terminate in a prominent 
overhanging Roman cornice of molded 
and decorated copper, supported by 
carved copper brackets, carrying lions’ 
heads, &c , in relief. The building will 
be lighted by electricity and gas and 
heated by steam. The plans have been 
prepared by George E. Harding and W. 
Tyson Gooch. It is expected to have the 
building completed in less than a year. 


Labor Outlook in Chicago. 

The annual labor agitation in Chicago 
is now in active progress. The opening 
of the building season is close at hand, 
and the labor leaders would find their oc- 
cupation gone if they were to permit the 
resumption of outdoor work to take place 
without some manifestation of their ability 
to create trouble. For some time meetings 


have been held nightly in nearly every 


branch of trade connected with building 
construction. It is reported that labor 
agitators from Eastern cities are on the 
ground working zealously to foment un- 
easiness and discontent in quarters which 
have been hitherto comparatively free from 
disturbances Last year's strikes were 
almost without exception unproductive of 
benefit to workingmen, but they do not 
seem disposed to learn the lesson which 
that unpleasant experience should have 
taught them. The bricklayers are almost 
alone in exercising full control in their 
branch of trade. The carpenters have 
a strong organization, but they have 
nob been able to wield the power of 
which their leaders fondly dream. They 
effected а compromise with part of the 
contractors and builders last year, but it 
was not closely adhered to, and the union 
had but little influence when the season 
was well advanced. The iron workers, 
stonecutters and cabinet makers were 
badly worsted ia their contest for shorter 
hours and higher wages. 


Labor Well Orgsnised. 

All this ground is apparently to be 
fought over again. The carpenters are 
thorou shly organized and well provided 
with funds, and mean to establish a uni- 
form regulation of hours and wages with- 
out regard to the damage which may be 
done to great business interests of the city. 
The iron workers and cabinet makers 
are anxious to try the contest over 


again, and claim that they are better 
organized than before. The journey- 
men plumbers are also demanding higher 
wages, as their two year agreement 
has expired, and threaten to strike if their 
demands are not conceded. The chances 
seem strongly in favor of a condition of 
complete chaos among the building inter- 
ests of Chicago by May 1 if wise counsels 
do not prevail in the meantime in the con- 
ferences which are to take take place be- 
tween committees of employers and work- 
ingmen. 


Position of Contractors and Builders. 

A general strike this spring of any great 
duration would be а most unfortunate 
thing for Chicago. Very important un- 
dertakings are on foot in preparation for 
the World's Fair, outeideof the work now 
in progress on the World's Fair grounds. 
It is not likely that any interference with 
or hindrance to the construction of the 
buildings will be permitted, as the fair 
managers cannot afford to have the com- 
pletion of that work in time for the formal 
opening endangered. But throughout 
the city itself there is much to be 
done by privats enterprise. It may 
be taken for granted tha. no trifles 
will be allowed to stand in the way of 
an adjustment of differences, but, on the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether con- 
tractors and builders will be willing to 
concede what may cripple them in their 
operations in the years to follow. There 
is a point at which exasperation sets in, 
when unreasonable demands are pressed, 
and then a man stands on his manhood 
whether be be a workingman or only an 
employer. 


The Contractor and the Material Dealer. 


The building business is one of the very 
few in which the buyer, upon whom the 
dealers in material principally depend for 
the sale of their wares,receives no dis- 
count from the standard price at which 
the infrequent buyer can purchase the 
smallest quantity. In many parts of the 
country the man who needs a bunch of 
shingles to patch his roof can buy the 
same of any dealer just as cheap as the 
builder who buys 10,000 bunches every 
year. In other lines of business there is 
& wholesale and a retail price, and the 
wholesaler recognizes the fact that the 
difference between the price at which 
he buys and the price at which he 
sells is the retailers only means of 
livelihood. He, therefore, sells his 
goods accordingly. The contractor and 
builder stands in the same relation- 
shipto the dealer in building material 
that the retailer does to the wholesaler in 
any other line of business. In а certain 
sense the builder or contractor buys for 
consumption, but he is à consumer only 
insofar аз the material bought of the 
dealer enters into the construction of the 
article which the contractor has for sale— 
that is, the completed building. If the 
material dealer sells directly to the owner 
at the figure for which he would sell the 
same material to the contractor, he is 
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simply joining with an occasional pur- 
chaser to deprive the regular buyer of his 
margin of profit, for in any event the 
goods would have been sold just the same, 
being requisites in the construction of 
the building. If the dealerhad refused to 
sell the owner (the actual consumer) ex- 
cept at а retail price, the owner would 
have had no inducement to buy of the 
dealer, ав that price would be the same as 
that at which the contractor who was to 
construct the building would have fur- 
nished the same material; the dealer 
then would have received his price from 
the contractor ; the contractor would have 
made his profit, and the owner would 
have secured his building at no greater 
proportionate cost than the consumer in 
any other line of business. 


Permanent Art Institute. 


The contract for the construction of the 
proposed permanent art institute, on the 
lake front in Chicago, Ill., was awarded 
a few weeks since for a consideration ap- 
proximating $325,000. This amount, how- 
ever, does not cover the entire work, as 
before the structure is completed its esti- 
mated cost will reach something like 
$800,000. The building will be fire proof, 
and is designed to become the permanent 
home for the protection and exhibition of 
the paintings and statuary which may be 
accummulated by the Art Institute. The 
building will be 320 feet on Michigan av- 
enue, with a depth of 175 feet. The plan 
of the structure is that of a parallelo- 
gram. The building will be constructed 
of Bedford limestone, with a base of gran- 
ite extending to the watertable. The lower 
portion will be rusticated as far as the 
top of the first floor, above which will be 
a plain band of chiseled stone. Sur- 
mounting this, in turn, will be plain 
panels filled with statuary, while above 
these will be an intaglio and richly dec- 
orated cornice. The roof will be of cop- 
per and glass, and present an artistic ap- 
pearance. The plans provide for the use 
of hollow brick walls, overlaid with 
14-inch planks, covered with canvas, 
which will allow heavy pictures to be se- 
cured to the walls wherever desired. The 
building will be lighted by electricity and 
all modern improvements employed. The 
design was prepared by Architects Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge. The contractors 
are under heavy bonds to have the build- 
ing ready for occupancy by the Ist of 
May of next year. 


An Aspect of Employers’ Associations. 


A particularly gratifying condition of 
affairs to those working in the interest of 
organization in the building trades is 
shown in the establishment of a builders’ 
exchange at Toledo, Ohio. The workmen, 
who have generally been far ahead of the 
employers in appreciating the value of or- 
ganization, have expressed themselves as 
decidedly in favor of organization on the 
part of the employers, on the ground that 
by this means united action can be 
secured which will control all workmen 
and all employers, or such proportion of 
each as shall be sufficient to bring about 
mutually satisfactory conditions through 
preponderence of influence and numbers. 
The union and the exchange are seeking 
to secure the greatest good to the greatest 
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number, and such good is best secured by 
the united or joint action of all parties 


concerned. 
— — — — 


Necessity for Sustained Effort. 


WILLIAM H. SAYWARD. 


One of the conditions most frequently 
met with in advocating the value of assc- 
ciation as a solution for questions that can 
only be answered by the combined voice 
of those affected is that of apathy. This 
is particularly true of builders as a class 
and is most likely to occur in localities 
where an unsuccessful effort at associa- 
tion has been made. Certain abuses, for 
instance, have existed in a given locality 
until they have become intolerable, and 
certain persons affected thereby have met 
together and formed an association for 
the eradication of these abuses. The 
association has been founded upon prin- 
ape which are just and equitable and 
which are calculated to overcome and 
correct the evils aimed at. The en- 
thusiasm of the members runs high, and 
in that enthusiasm the fact may be 
overlooked that persistent personal ef- 
fort is necessary to the application 
of the principles advocated. The fact 
that the actual working members of any 
association are few, and that they are 
unable to immediately accomplish the 
change desired allows the enthusiasm of 
the greater number to cool, creating in its 
place a feeling of apathy on the part of 
the entire portion of the community af- 
fected, wit sibly a few exceptions. 
In all efforts for the reformation of estab- 
lished customs a certain amount of en- 
thusiasm is necessary and the mark must, 
necessarily also, be placed high, but sim- 
ply because the gathering together of a 
class of men into an association and the 
5 of just principles does not 

ring about immediately and entirely the 
desired reform, is no cause for discour- 
agement or apathy. 


CORRECTING ABUSES. 
The failure of abuses to immediately 


. correct themselves upon the announce- 


ment that an association has been formed 
for their correction is no cause for surprise 
or Musa eee but is too often the 
cause of complete oversight of the little 
things which indicate that the leaven is 
working. The leaven in this case is the 
few who in their earnest efforts at cor- 
rection refuse to submit to the abuses in 
question, and who are often thereby 
placed at a disadvantage to those equally 
interested with themselves. Because 
every architect will not use a certain form 
of contract, and all workmen will not 
accept certain conditions of labor im- 
mediately upon the same being an- 
nounced by an association of builders, is 
no sign that ultimate compliance could 
not be obtained. When a builder is 
awarded a contract he sticks to it until 
the end under every adverse condition 
that may arise, for he knows that per- 
sistence brings the result for which he is 
striving. Ata certain stage in the work 
he receives part of the result and at 
another stage һе receives more of 
the result, and so on until the end, 
when he receives full payment. It is 
exactly the same with an effort to bring 
About better conditions for the transac- 
tion of his business, and the result is quite 
as necessary to his welfare and success 
as that of his completed contract. If the 
reputable builders of a community asso- 
ciate themselves together for the purpose 
of securing the conduct of their business 
upon a more fair and equitable basis, and 
apply the same steady, persistent effort 
that they do to the execution of their con- 
tracts at а certain stage in the work, they 
will receive the result, first, in the form 
of a recognition of their efforts; at the 
next stage, in the compliance of a few 
with the changes desired, and so on until 
the reform has become general and the 
full payment is gained in the establish- 
ment of new customs which greatly fa- 
cilitate the transaction of their business. 
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The builder cannot, for instance, secure 
the establishment of a desirable form of 
contract in general use unless he refuses 
to sign any other, and so long as he makes 
no effort to have his brother builders re- 
fuse to sign any other, so long will he be 
obliged to submit to conditions which are 
irksome. 


METHODS OF CONDUCTING BUSINESS. 


There are cities in the United States 
to-day in which the builder conducts b“. 
business in a manner both unsatisfacto 
and unprofitable. He submits to condi- 
tions which would not be tolerated in any 
other vocation, and resorts to methods to 
secure business which are unjust to him- 
self and which cut down not only his 
profits, but the dignity of his calling. He 
18 apathetic so far as any actual well- 
directed attempt at the correction of ex- 
isting evil practices is concerned, for lack 
of determined and sustained effort on his 
own part as an integral part of the com- 
munity affected. Every builder is wil- 
ling to work for the securing of a contract; 
he does it in the regular course of his 
business, and he should be equally willing 
to work for the securing of conditions an 
practices which would facilitate its tran- 
saction and enable him to carry it on ata 
greater profit. That work which will brin 
about the result so manifestly to be desired, 
and which up to the present time has 
proven most efficient, is association, backed 
up by well-directed, persistent and unt ir- 
ing effort on the part of each individual 
member. This effort need not in the least 
degree conflict or interfere with business. 
but can be made a part of its transaction. 
The only motive for departing from the 
rules and пш laid down by the 
association would be the securing of а 
contract at an unfair advantage over 
some other member of the association, 
and so long as the association as such 
maintained its principles the work of im- 
provement would go on. It should be 
remembered, in considering the actual 
results of associated effort, that the cus- 
toms attacked are the outgrowth of many 
years of neglect, and must not be expected 
to transform themselves. "They will onl 
yield to years of persistent and sustain 
effort at their transformation. 

—d — — — 


Can a Woman Drive a Nail! 


When Mrs. Palmer drives the last nail 
in the Women's Building of the World's 
Fair all the World will stand and listen. 
Chicago Paper. 

Now, what is offered on the speed with 
which Mrs. Palmer drives the nail? Two 
to опе on the nail. Ten to two that Mrs. 
Palmer hits the building five times for 
once she hits the nail. One hundred to 
25 that she hits her fingers if the nail 
isn't started for her. Even money that 
she gets the hammer tangled in the rib- 
bons of her bonnet. Eight to ten that 
she shuts her eyes for the first blow. 
Five to four that she wrinkles her nose 
after the first 25 blows with the hammer. 
Even money that the world will have to 
take a recess for lunch before the nail is 
driven, providing that Mrs. Palmer doesn't 
begin to hammer at it before 10 o'clock. 
Even money that after Mrs. Palmer works 
eight hours the nail will have to be 
turned over to а carpenter. Ten to one 
that the nail is leaning to the southwest 
when Mrs. Palmer quits. Detroit News. 
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RicHARD SUNDELL, а young Swedish 
сорго, has made what is suppoeed 
to а great invention. He has for 
some time experimented with plaster- 
of-paris to prepare it for use as a 
building material. He means to use 
large chunks of plaster-of.paris  in- 
stead of brick or stone, and has with- 
out doubt solved the problem by mak- 
ing the plaster-of-paris as hard and 
durable as stone, and causing a house 
constructed of this material to look as 
though it were a palace of marble. A 
house built of plaster-of-paris has the ad- 
vantage of being cool in summertime and 
warm during the winter. 
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MODERN THEATER CONSTRUCTION. 


О ENTERPRISING and progress- 
ive c nter and builder can 
fail to find both interest and 

value in a study of the methods employed 
in different parts of the world in the con- 
struction of buildings designed for similar 
purposes. While it must be acknowl- 
edyed that in & very general way the re- 
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and towns, and for this reason is likely to 
command more than passing attention on 
the t of those of our readers who, in 
the immediate past, have made inquiries 
кп regard to modern theater construc- 

on. 

The picture which forms the subject of 
our supplement plate represents an ex- 
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number of iron staircases. There are 18 
exits from the auditorium and four from 
the stage. There are also two esca 

from the fly galleries of the stage. e 
proscenium arch is 28 x 26 feet and a 
solid brick wall se tes the stage from 
the auditorium. e stage is the full 
width of the theater and has a depth of 
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Fig. 1.—Basement Plan of Harrigan's Theater—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Modern Theater Construction, Francis H. Kimball, Architect, New York City. 


sults obtained are practically the same in 
each case, there is, however, а sufficient 
variety fh the matter of details to render 
the subject worthy of careful consider- 
ation. An excellent means of comparin 

the construction of a fairly typica 
modern theater building put up in this 
country with one now in process of erec- 
tion in London, England, and represent- 
.ing English building practice, is afforded 
by the engravings which we present in 
this issue of the paper. The American 
structure is of such a character as to be 
readily adapted for erection, on a smaller 
scale if necessary,in other than large cities 
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terior view of Edward Harrigan's The- 
ater, erected in 1890 on West Thirty-fifth 
Street, near Sixth avenue, this city. The 
building, which is located on a lot 75 x 
100 feet in size, was erected from plans 
prepared by Francis H. Kimball, archi- 
tect, of 40 Broadway, New York City, 
and was put up in accordance with the 
then existing building law as it applied 
totheaters. From an examination of the 
plan views, Figs. 1 and 2, it will be ob- 
served that there is a court 8 feet wide 
on each side of the auditorium and ex- 
tending from the proscenium wall to the 
street. Leading into these courts are а 


31 feet, the claim being made that it is 
entirely fire proof. The auditorium is 56 
feet wide and 58 feet from the curtain 
line to the lobby wall. A system of auto- 
matic sprinklers is spread entirely over the 
space occupied by the stage. A sectional 
view of the building, taken on the line 
A B of Fig. 2, is presented in Fig. 8 of the 
illustrations. 

A very interesting feature of this build- 
ing is the exterior ornainentation, an idea 
of which may be gained from а careful 
study of the supplement plate. The К: 
eral style of the building is Italian - 
aissance, the exterior as seen from the 
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street being light brick, cream colored in 
tone, while the cornice and ornamental 
work appear in terra cotta апы 
in two colors. This terra cotta haa 
very much the effect of marble and 
18 said to have been the first instance 
of its use for such a purpose in this coun- 
try. The idea of theatrical ornamen- 
tation also appears in the side windows 
of the front, one of which shows the 
face of Mulligan,” and the other that of 
Pete,“ two of Mr. Harrigan's most fa- 
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the general style of the exterior. Panels 
and fluted pilasters, with carved capitals, 
are & noticeable feature. The floor of the 
vestibule is laid in mosaics. The lobby 
wood work and plaster is finished in an 
ivory tone, except that the walls are in 
soft blues and dull reds. with stencil 
work in silver and gold. On each side of 
the lobby is an independent stairway 
leading to the balcony, as may be seen 
from an inspection of the plan of the 
main floor, shown in Fig. 2. These are 
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275, making a total seating capac- 
ity of the house of 915. The character 
of the ornamentation employed in the 
vestibule obtains throughout the audi- 
torium, the prevailing tones of color being 
ivory and gold. There are six boxes, two 
on each side on the parquet level and 
one on each side on the balcony level. 
The upper boxes terminate in highly or- 
namental canopies, while the decorations 
harmonize with the general tone of the 
auditorjum. One tier of boxes with an 
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Modern Theater Construction.— Fig. 2.—Main Floor of Harrigaws Thealer.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


mous réles. A view of one of these win- 
dows is presented in Fig. 4. In the frieze 
of the theater front are 80 heads, repre- 
senting different expressions of the hu- 
man countenance. In this frieze are also 
a number of windows for ventilation. 
The lower division of the exterior shows 
a 1179 number of exits, the supports of 
which are of highly ornamented iron col- 
umns. That portion of the roof seen from 
the street is covered with Spanish tiles, 
and supports two flagstaffs, one being at 
each end of the ridge. 

Upon entering the vestibule it is no- 
ticed that the lobby is richly treated with 
ornamental plaster ceilings and walls, 
the decoration being in- accordance with 
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decorated in keeping with the rest of the 
рава At the right, upon entering 
the building, are the box office and the 
manager's room, the gallery box office 
being in the right-hand corridor leading 
from the inner court. All the staircases 
are of iron and slate, while all the parti- 
tions are fire proof, there being no wood 
used for this purpose in any part of the 
building. The staircases are wide and 
spacious, with square landings, and all 
leading in as direct a manner as possible 
to the street. 

The auditorium has four aisles, with 
standing room at the back of the par- 

uet seats. These number 375, while 
the balcony will seat 265 people and the 


indication of the style of decoration is 
shown in Fig. 5 of the engravings. The 
front of the balcony and gallery are of 
plaster enrichments. Around the upper 
portion of the walls is a frieze with panels 
and fluted pilasters, the panels bearing 
ornaments and stencils in gold and silver. 
Above the frieze the ceiling starts in 
dome form, with a succession of groins 
enriched with figures in ornament and 
relief. The figures represent women up- 
holding festoons and garlands. The 
tympani between the groins show figure 
subjects in color, representing Poetry 
Music, History, Comedy, Tragedy and 
other attributes of the drama. 

There are two curtains, one being of 
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asbestos and fire proof, while the other 
is of rich fabric with gold and silver or- 
namentation and is intended as the drop 
eurtain. 

The illumination of the theater is fur- 
nished by means of incandescent lights. 
. There isone large central hanging fixture 
with 60 lights, surrounded by a circle of 
gas jets, to be used in case of necessity. 
There are also four other hanging fixt- 
ures of ten lights each, together with an 
abundance of side and staircase lights. 
The heating is done by steam from a 
boiler outside the building. The dress- 
ing rooms, which are said to be fire proof, 
are located in the basement, their posi- 
tion being indicated in Fig. 1 of the cuts. 
Special attention has been given ‘to the 
ventilation of the building, not only with 
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into a grand hall, around which extends 
a balcony forming a foyer promenade. 
This hall measures 38 x 34 feet and from 
it rises foyer stairs to the right and a 
ladies’ room to the left, while on either 
hand are the stairs leading to the stalls. 
The domed foyer over the entrance is an 
interesting feature of the design and the 
point from which the sight-lines radiate 
in the theater is taken at a lower level 
than usual for the purpose of insuring a 
command of the stage from all parts of 
the house. Theentrances to the different 
parts of the house, as well as an idea of 
the appearance of the front, are clearly 
indicated in Fig. 6 of the illustrations, 
while the plan view, Fig. 8, shows the 
general arrangement of the building. 

The auditorium measures about 60 x 50 
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cates in a very comprehensive manner 
ma ny features of interest to carpenters 
and builders. 

The decorations wil be, when com- 
pleted, in the Italian Renaissance style 
carried out from the special designs of the 
architect. No little attention has been 
paid in designing the dome over the audi- 
torium to the acoustic properties of the 
theater. Everything is being done to ad- 
mit of the emptying of the building in 
the smallest possible space of time, the 
exits being provided in excess of those 
required by the London County Council. 
There are 12 exits, being two each from 
the stalls, dress circle, upper circle, pit, 
gallery and stage, and it is said that the 
whole building could, in case of emer- 
gency, be cleared within three minutes. 
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Modern Theater Construction.— Fig. 3.—Section through Harrigan's Theater taken on the Line A B of Fig. 2.— 


regard to the use of the structure in win- 
ter, but also in summer. Air is taken in 
by mechanical means, as well as by 
heating ducts, so that the auditorium 
may be quickly cooled, and in summer a 
stream of fresh air P through the 
house, rendering it delightful in the hot- 
test weather. | 

The second building which we present 
by means of the accompanying illustra- 
tions is that now in process of erection in 
Cranbourne street, London, England, 
from plans prepared by Spencer Chad- 
wick, architect, of that city. Thebuilding 
is being put up for Augustin Daly. the 
well-known theatrical manager of New 
York City. The front of the building is 
executed in what is called Ham Hill stone, 
which has been selected as being warmer 
in color than either Portland or Bath 
stone. Thetheater faces the main thor- 
oughfare from Picadilly to Covent Garden, 
having the principal entrances in Cran- 
bourne street. The main entrance opens 
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Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


feet in size, and has a seating capacity of 
1500 persons. It has been carefully ar- 
ranged to give a good view of the stage 
to all the occupants, and the tiers to the 
different circles are carried on cantilevers 
without columns. The stage is said to 
be among the largest in London, measur- 
ing 60 x 40 feet, with proscenium opening 
31 x 32 feet. It is separated from the 
auditorium by a fire-resisting curtain of 
a double thickness of asbestos cloth, in- 
closed in an iron frame, while the scene 
dock, property and other rooms connected 
with the working of the stage are sepa- 
rated by fire-resisting doors. All iron 
work is incased in concrete, and the 
building throughout is being made of fire- 
resisting material. A feature of the 
equipment will be a thorough system of 
hydrants. The stairs in all cases are 4 
feet 6 inches and 5 feet wide. The floor 
of the pit has a fall of 1in 12. Fig. 7 of 
the illustrations shows a sectional view 
through the theater building, and indi- 


The ventilation and warming of the build- 
ing will also be carefully considered. 
In addition to the ventilating system 
through a large lantern light fitted with 
louvers and exhaust placed on the roof 
over the stage, there will be two smaller 
exhausts in the main building, while 
the retiring and dressing rooms on 
each level will be fitted with outside 
ventilation and light. All drains will be 
disconnected and ventilated. The con- 
tractor of the theater is Frank Kirk of 
Westminster, S. W., London. Thecorner- 
stone of the new theater was laid early in 
November last b Miss Ada Rehan, lead- 
ing lady of Mr. Daly's oompany, and it is 
expected that the тана, will be com- 
pleted some tirae this fall. 


DisPATCHES from Athens, ру way of 
Paris, announce that Dr. Waldstein, of 
the American Archeological School, has 
discovered at Argos the foundations of 
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the temple of Hera, which was burned 
499 B.C. He has also found the remains 
of a second temple, containing vases, 
bronzes and sculptures, inclnding a beau- 
tiful head of Hera. 
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Safer Methods of Building 
Construction.* 


` FIRE RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


President F. C. Moore of the Continen- 
tal Insurance Company states in his 
monograph on ‘‘ Economical Fire-Resist- 
ing Construction” (p. 4) that of the fires 
which exceed $100 in damage, only one- 
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building regulations, which are generally 
teeming with errors of omission, and often 
contain provisions for methods of con- 
struction which are as far behind the 
times as the old buildings which are torn 
down to make way for the new structures 
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in the Front of Harrigan's Theater. 


fifth are extinguished short of total de- 
struction of the building and 1ts contents. 

A building made of incombustible ma- 
terial is not necessarily fire resisting, as a 
combustion of the contents of almost all 
commercial buildings, except office build- 
ings, will weaken unprotected iron beams 
and columns, and reduce the strongest 
stone to powder. This destruction of rock 
is caused by the conversion into steam of 
the water absorbed by the stone. 

Nearly every city is provided with 


т. 


* Continued fr ge 84, March issue. 
Digitized by Google 


to be erected in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the new regulations. 

The increasing hight of buildings, 
whose profitable use has been made pos- 
sible by the passenger elevator—which 
was very propor designated by its in- 
ventor, Otis Tufts, in his patent as the 
vertical railway — presents a problem 
which is not fully met by the use of in- 
combustible material in construction. 

This increase in the hight of buildings 
was clearly indicated a short time ago by 
one of the azines, which contained 
two views of the southern part of New 
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York City—the one being from a daguer- 


reotype of many years ‚апа the other 
from a recent photograph taken from the 
same place in Broo Trinity le 


and a few landmarks served as scales by 
which to estimate the increasing hight of 
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Fig. 5.—Interior View Showing Boxes and Style of 


Ornamentation. 


buildings, which appeared to average cer- 
tainly more than double—with exceptional 
examples lofty enough to suggest the sin 
of Babel. 


SOME CAUSES OF FIRE. 


Want of care in the construction of 
flues or chimneys is the cause of an enor- 
mous number of fires, especially from 
cracks caused, in many instances, by 
биче» or beams too near chimneys. Soot 

eposited in such cracks becomes ignited 

in the course of time and acts as a to 

ignite some of the wood work at the 
Original fram 
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floors, or the interior finish of the build- 


Toto concealed spaces in floors and 
Walls are a source of great destruction b 
fire. It is certainly preferable, as ere 
matters of safety, to design buil 
without such dan us spaces; but the 
traditions of construction seem to be so 
entirely opposed to such methods that 
they must be recognized, and faulty prac- 
tice modified as far as possible by the in- 
troduction of fire stops in all vertical 
concealed spaces at each story, and any 
continuous spaces, icularly in the at- 
tic, should be cut off at as frequent inter- 

vals as can be arranged. 
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ONE TYPE OF BUILDING. 


The best type of a commercial] building 
is that where the floors are continuous ; 
the openings for elevators, stairs and 
transmission of power being an inclosed- 
in tower. This isolation of the various 
rooms from each other would render such 
& building well nigh indestructible by 
fire, but such a separation would not 
generally be considered adapted to com- 
mercial buildings, with the exception of 
storehouses. g the last year I de- 
signed a кон, bui ge * this descrip- 
tion, which is situated the compact 
portion of a city, and occupied by numer- 
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middle, and the brick walls form a para- 
pet around the sides. All windows, ex- 
cept those at the front, are provided with 
tinned shutters. 

The peculiar feature of the building, 
however, is the means used to isolate the 
various stories from each other by mak- 
ing the floors entirely continous and 
without any openings whatsoever. 

A tower in the middle of the building, 
placed 24 feet from the entrance, and 
measuring 10 by 17 feet, made of brick 
in the lower portion and 38-inch plank 
above, extends pag the roof and is 
covered by a large skylight, protected, as 
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Modern Theater Construction.—Fig. 6.—Front Elevation of Daly's Theater, 


The ceilings over furnaces, boilers and 
hotel cooking apparatus, if near enough 
to become any manner a source of 
danger, require s provisions to in- 
sure safety. All hollow e a — 1 be 
removed, and wood work is — 
protected by means of lime plaster iaid on 
wire lathing, conformin X the sui 
of the under side of the 

The supports of a building should be 
arranged to resist injury as a result of 
the combustion of the contents, 1 of po 
lighter portion of the interior. 
beams and columns fulfill this purpose as 
well as ашу, material; but it is frequently 
necessary to use iron or steel to obtain 
the rmi | strength. in which case the 
metal should be protected with heat-re- 
sisting material, zenerally with special 
tiles made for the purpose. 
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— tenants engaged in various kinds of 
ng. 
The floors of this building are of the 


usual slow-burning construction type, the 
timbers consisting of Southern pine 'ams 
of 18 feet span, bolted in pairs, making 


solid beams 12 x 14 inches, and laid 8 feet 
on centers. 

The floors upon these beams consist of 
8-inch тех, рари Г o underneath 
and with splined edges. These planks 
ате 16 feetin length, and therefore each 
one rests on three beams. In order to 
render the load on the beams uniform, 
the courses are broken every 2 feet. 
Two thicknesses of asbestos pa are 
laid on the plank before the dp ooring 
of birch is laid. 

The roof is similar in construction, but 
only 3 inches thick. It is lowest in the 


London, Spencer Chadwick, Architect, 


all skylights should be, by a wire netting 
underneath 

This tower contains stairways and ele- 
vator; and at the rear of it 1 another 
division for the washrooms, and to carry 
steam and water pipes. Adj tet, ea this 
is the belt tower, the power 3 
mitted to each room along a line of shaft- 
ing. The whole arrangement occupies 
an area of 10 x 81 feet in the middle of 
the building, where the light is the poor- 
өй, being t erefore the space least valu- 
able. 

COST AND INSURANCE. 

This method of interior construction, 
instead of being ап added expense, cost 
about $3500 less than the estimates for a 
similar structure with joisted floors of 
eq strength and rooms of the same 
hight in the clear. 

Original fram 
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The rate of insurance is said to be the 
lowest ever given to a building under 
these conditions of occupancy, hight and 
e re to conflagration hazard. 

imilar methods can be applied to other 
commercial buildings, but it is doubtful 
whether this method of arranging a stair- 


"sir 


way might not interfere with the require- 
ments necessary in many commercial 
buildings, particularly those devoted to 
retail business, and buildings where elabo- 
rate decoration in interior finish is de- 
sired ; although in buildings where such 
displays are necessary, the construction 
could be rendered more fire resisting by 
the adoption of methods involving a 
i a than the ordinary meth- 


The advantage of sound construction 
has never been more strongly illustrated 
than in Paris during the commune of 
1871, when the mob sought to burn the 
city by the free use of kerosene, and only 
succeeded in burning the individual build- 
ings which were set on fire, notwithstand- 
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ing that there was no fire de ment to 
combat these fires. ene of streets 
taken after these fires show that the front 
walls of the burned buildings were still 
intact. 

Experience has shown that the most 
effective measures against the fire hazard 
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are those in the nature of pre- 
cautions. The inception of 
fires should be guarded against 
by taking especial care of all 
matters tending to originate or 
spread fires, and, secondly, 
methods of construction which 
tend to prevent the spread of 
fire from one building to 
another, and also to retard the 
progress of a fire through the 
same building, should be used. 
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ONE OF THE CHIEF REASONS for the fail- 
ure of cheap houses to look well, says an 
exchange, is the fact that they are over- 
loaded with ornament. If tbose who 
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wish to build cheaply would be content 
to build plainly, the result would be more 
satisfactory to the eye. The same fault 
is noticed in cheap furniture. It is al- 
ways disfigured with fancy turns and 
machine carving, while to find a piece of 
plain, substantial finish one must look at 


— Scala or Раат — 
Modern Theater Construction, —Fig. 7.—Sectional View of Dalys Theater, London. 


the high-priced goods. Too many men 
able only to build a cottage, and load it 
with weak imitations of the. palace, the 
result is thoroughly inharmonious. 

the cheap house let plainness of construc- 
tion reign from foundation to gable. Let 
the ornamentation be not in the wood- 
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work, but in the painting. Then the ef- 
fect may be whatever desired, and may 
be changed at the pleasure of the owner. 


Timber in Damp Places. 


The surface of all timber exposed to 
alterations of wetness and dryness 

gradually wastes away, becoming dark- 
SOMME GS Dlack. This is really 
a slow combustion, says an ex- 
change, but is commonly called 
wet rot, or simply rot. Other 
conditions being the same, the 
most dense and resinous woods } 
longest resist decomposition. 
Hence the superior бла H 
of the heart wood—in whic < 
the pores have been partly 
filled with lignine—over the 
open - wood, and of dense 
oak and ignumvite over light 
poplar and willow. Hence, too, 
the longer preservation of | 
the pitch pine апа resinous | 
“ jarrah " of the East as com- | 
pared with non-resinous beech 
and ash. Density and resinous- | 
ness excludes water, therefore L 
preservatives should increase 
those qualities in the timber. 
Fixed oils fill up the pores and 
increase the density. Staves 
from oil barrels and timber 
from whaling ships are very 
durable. The essential oils 
resinify, and furnish an im- 
permeable coating. But pitch 
or dead oil possesses advan- 
tages over all known substances 
for the protection of wood 
against changes of humidity. 
According to Professor Lethe- 
br dead oil, 1, coagulates 

buminous substances ; 2, ab- 
sorbs and appropriates the 
oxygen in the pores, and so 
protects from eremacausis ; 3, 
resinifies in the pores of the 
wood, and thus shuts out both 
air and moisture ; and, 4, acts 
as а poison to lower forms of 
animal and vegetable life, and 
so protects the wood from all 
parasites. All these properties 

ially fitit for impregnating 

timber exposed to alterations 
of wet and dry states—as, in- 
deed, some of them do—for sit- 
uations damp and situations 
constantly wet. aad oil is distilled from 
coal tar, of which it constitutes about 0.30, 
and boils between 390° and 470° F. Its 
antiseptic quality resides in the creosote it 
contains. One of the components of the 
latter, carbolic acid (phenic acid, phenol) 
C", Н", О", the most powerful antiseptic 
known, is able at once to arrest the decay 
of every kind of organic matter. Pro— 
fessor Letheby estimates this acid as !4 
to 6 per cent. of the oil. Chrysilic acid, 
C", H*, O', the homologue of carbolic 
acid and the other component of creosote, 
is not known to possess preservative 
properties, While an дее application 
of coal-tar promotes the preservation of 
dry timber, nothing can more rapidly 
hasten decay than such a coating upon 
the surface of green wood. But this mis- 
take is often made, and dry rot, instead 
of wet rot, does the work of destruction. 
Carbonizing the surface also increases the 
durability of dry, but promotes the decay 
of wet timber. Farmers very often resort 
to one of the latter methods for preserva- 
tion of their fence posts. Unless they 
discriminate between green and seasoned 
timber these operations will prove in- 
jurious. 
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Accuracy of Slide Rules. 


Professor Hammer has been making an 
investigation of the different slide rules 
in the Stuttgart Technical School, and 
has published the results of his inquiry in 
the German surveyor's organ, Zeitschrift 
für Vermessungswesen. For simple mul- 
tiplications or with ссе with 
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three factors, the 25 cm. slide rule 
ives an approximation of within about 
.1 to 0.2 per cent. of accuracy. Profes- 
sor Hammer tested a number of German 
celluloid slide rules, and found the mean 
error in simple multiplication to be 
with rapid reading. The less porta le 
office slide rules in use in Germany are 
the 50 cm. slide rule, giving an ac- 


curacy of 0.08 per cent. with rapid read- 
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which the accuracy is 0.07 to 0.05 per 
cent. The Fuller and Thacher rtles are 
used in England and the United States 
respectively. Mr. Hammer made careful 
tests with the former, with the result 
that it was found to give a mean error of 
0.008 per cent., which showed that the 
accuracy claimed by the makers—i. e., 
robes is not too much. Still, more nearly 
accurate results were obtained with the 
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Modern Theater Construction.—Fig. 8.—Plan of Main Floor of Dalys Theater, London. 


ing; others of various dimensions, such 
as the Landsberg 723 m.m. long; and 
Beyerlens calculating circle, which repre- 
sents а length of 754 m.m., and with 


Thacher rule, the mean error with care- 
ful adjustment being 0.0031 per cent, 
or approximately zoo with careful 
reading. 
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THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE.’ 


By I. P. HIOKS. 


Hip and Valley Roofs. 

ET FIG. 26 REPRESENT the plan of a build- 
L ing having a roof of three gables of equal size 
and one smaller gable hipped on the rear side, 

as shown in the diagram. Fig. 27 shows this roof 
as it would appear in the front side elevation. Refer- 
ring now to Fig. 28, A B and B C represent the 
length of rafters on the front gable. Next set off 
the length of the common rafters of both the right 
and left gable perpendicularly, as shown by F G and 


J 


Fig. 26.— Plan of Roof with Four Gables. 


Fig. .- Appearance of Roof in Right 
End Elevation. 


Fig. 27.—Front Elevation of Roof Shown in Fig. 26. 


E H G 


Fig. N. — Diagram for Finding Area of Roof Shown 
jn Previous Figure. 


valley rafters. 


Fig. 30.—Diagram for Finding Area of Roof 
Shown in Fig. 29. 


ICA. 


Fig. 31.—Roof as it Appears in Rear 


shape of the roof and obtain the necessary lengths 
for finding the area of this elevation. Referring 
now to Fig. 3o, А B and B C represent the length of 
Next set off the length of 


rafter on the front gable shown by D E. Then set off 


rafters on the right gable. 


the same length in the center of the left gable shown 
by the dotted line J H. Connect H with E for ridge 
Connect H with A and C for the 
Now take half the width of the rear 
gable, which is to be hipped on the end, and in this 


line of front gable. 


Fig. 32.—Diagram for Finding the Arca of the 
Roof Shown in Fig. 81. 


Fig. 33.— A Circle 


p 


Fig. 34.— Diagram for Finding Radius 


Elevation. from а Segment. 


The Builders’ Guide.—Diagrams Illustrating Hip and Valley Roofs. 


D E, connecting E with G for the ridgeline. On the 
perpendicular line of the front gable set off the length 
of the common rafter, shown by the dotted line J H. 
Connect H with A and C for the valley rafters, which 
The 


two figures, now represented by A DEH and С Е 


completes the profile of this side of the roof. 
G H, are termed trapezoids. To find the area of a 
trapezoid multiply half the sum of the parallel sides 
by the altitude. 
plain we multiply half the length at the eaves and 


In this case to make the matter 


ridge by the length of the common rafter, which 
gives the area of the roof necessary to cover the ele- 
vation shown in Fig. 27. 


Fig. 29 shows the roof as it would appear in the 
right end elevation. We will now develop the 


_ * Copyrighted, 1891, by I. P. Hicks. 
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case is represented by C F. From C erect a perpen- 
dicular the length of the common гайег on this part, 
shówn by the dotted line C G. Connect G with F 
for the hip raftér and draw the ridge line G I par- 
allel with C F, which completes the profile of this 


view of the roof. The figure shown by ADEH is 
a trapezoid, and its area may be found as has been 
previously described for such figures. The figure 
shown by СЕ G Iis termed a rhomboid. Its area 
may be found by multiplying C F by C G, or, in 
other words, the length at the eaves multiplied by 
the length of the common rafter gives the area. 
The areas of the two figures added completes the 
area of the roof necessary to cover the end elevation 
show in Fig. 29. As the left end elevation is similar. 
to the right in shape and size the last estimated area 
doubled will give the area of the roof necessary 
to cover the two end elevations. 
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We have now to consider the rear elevation and the 
roof necessary to cover it. Fig. 31 shows the roof as it 
would appear in the rear elevation. We will now de- 
velop the shape of the roof and obtain the necessary 
lengths and lines for finding the area of this elevation. 
Referring to Fig. 32, A B and B C represent the 
length of the common rafters on the rear gable. 
From the center of the gable set off the length of the 
common rafter, as shown by the dotted line J H. Con- 
nect Н with А and C for the length of the hips. Set 
off the length of the common rafter on the right and 
left gable, as shown by Е С and DE; connect E and 
G for the ridge line, which completes the profile of 
the rear view of the roof. It will be seen that the 
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Fig. 35.— Drawing a Circle Through 
Three Points. 


Fig. 40.—A Hexagon. 


Fig. 36.—A Regular 
Polygon. 


Fig. 37.—An Irregular 
Polygon. 


m 


Fig. 38.— Find ing Area of 
Regular Pentagon. 


Fig. 39.—Finding Area of an 
Irregular Pentagon. 
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"THE CIRCLE. 

A circle, Fig. 33, is a plane figure bounded by one 
uniformly curved line called the circumference. The 
diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn {through 
the center and terminating at the circumference. The 
radius is a straight line drawn from the center to the 
circumference and is therefore half the diameter. 

To find the circumference of a circle from its diam- 
eter multiply the diameter by 3.14159. 

To find the diameter of a circle from its circumfer- 
ence divide the circumference by 3.14159. 

To find the area of a circle multiply half the cir- 
cumference by half the diameter, or multiply the 
square of the diameter by the decimal .7854. 


Fig. 41.—Findiug the Area 
of a Hexagon. 


А A D 
B oF C 
Fig. 45.—An Elevation of an 
Octogon Tower Roof. 


Fig. 42.—Describing any Regular 


Polygon. 


Eus 


Fig. 44.—Plan of an Octagon 
Tower Roof. 
Fig. 48.—An Octagon. 


The Builders Guide.—Diagrams Illwstrating Regular and Irregular Polygons. 


ridge of the rear gable does not come up even with 
the ridge of the other two; hence the rear elevation 
‘shows a different shape than the front. For conven- 
ience in estimating, we divide the roof in the center 
of the gable, shown by the dotted line H I; then 
divide the roof perpendicularly each side of the gable, 
as shown by the dotted lines А К апа CL. We now 
have the roof divided into four figures, of which D E 
К A and CLG F are rectangles, AK IH and CL 
І Н are trapezoids. As the method of obtaining the 
areas of such figures has been previously described, 
further explanation is unnecessary. It has now been 
shown how to find the area of each side of the roof, 
as indicated in the plan, Fig. 26. By adding the 
area of the four sides the total area of the roof will 
be obtained. 


Google 


To find the side of the greatest square that can be 
inscribed in a circle of a given diameter, divide the 
square of the given diameter by 2 and extract the 
square root of the quotient. : 


TO FIND THE RADIUS OF A CIRCLE FROM A SEGMENT. 


Let A C, of Fig. 34, represent the chord of an arc. 
From the center of А C square up the rise of the 
segment to B. Connect B with А and C. From the 
center of A B and B C square down the lines as 
shown. The point of crossing at D is the center of 
the circle, and D C is the radius. 


TO DRAW A CIRCLE THROUGH THREE POINTS. 


Con- 
From the center 


Set off any three points, as A B C, Fig. 35. 
nect À C and BC by straight lines. 
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of А B and B C square down to D, as shown, which 
will be the center of the circle. D B is therefore the 
radius of the circle which will strike the three points 


ABC. 
POLYGONS. 


A plane figure bounded by more than four lines is 
called a polygon. It must therefore have at least 
five sides, and the number of sides which it may 
have is not limited. In this article will be intro- 
duced only the forms in common use, for the purpose 
of showing simple methods of estimating their areas. 

A regular polygon has all its sides and angles 
equal, as shown in Fig. 36. An irregular polygon 
has its sides and angles unequal, as shown in Fig. 37. 
А polygon of five sides, as shown in Figs. 36 or 37, 
is called a pentagon. The diagonal is a straight line 
drawn between any two angular points of a polygon. 
The diameter is a straight line drawn from any 
angle through the center to the opposite side or 
angle, as the case may be. 

To find the area of a regular pentagon we will let 
А B C D E represent the sides of a regular pentagon, 
as shown in Fig. 38. Draw the diameter А F and 
connect E with B, which divides the pentagon into 
four figures—namely, two right angled triangles of 
equal areas and two trapezoids of equal areas. ЕС 
multiplied by С А will give the area of the two tri- 
angles. Half the sum of D E and E B multiplied by 
G F will give the area of the two trapezoids. The 
two areas added will give the total area. 

To find the area of an irregular pentagon, we will 
let А B C D Erepresent the sides, as shown in Fig. 39. 
Next draw A D and A C, which will divide the pen- 
tagon into three triangles of unequal areas; then 
draw the altitude of these triangles, which is the per- 
pendicular distance from their vertexes to the oppo- 
site sides, called the base and shown by the linesE F 


А Сапа BH. This divides the figure into six right 


angled triangles of unequal areas. А D multiplied by 
half the altitude E F will give the area of triangles 
тапа 2, 0r AED; then D C multiplied by half the 
altitude A G will give the area of triangles 3 and 4, 
or DA С. Again A C multiplied by half the altitude 
H B will give the area of triangles 5 and 6, or A B C. 
The three areas added will give the total area. 

A polygon of six sides is called a hexagon, and 
is shown in Fig. 4o. То find the area of this 
figure draw the diagonals as shown in Fig. 41, which 
divides the hexagon into equal triangles, the size of 
which is represented by A B C. Next draw the alti- 
tude of this triangle, as shown by the dotted line B 
D. Now, AC multiplied by half the altitude B D 
will give the area of the triangle A B C, and this mul- 
tiplied by six will give the total area. The area of 
any regular polygon may be found by drawing lines 
from all of its angles to the center, thus forming tri- 
angles of equal areas, which may be estimated by 
multiplying the base by one-half the altitude, as 
shown in Fig. 41. To describe any regular polygon 
draw the circumference of a circle, divide the circum- 
ference into as many equal spaces as the polygon has 
sides, connect these points with straight lines, and 
the polygon is completed, as shown in Fig. 42. 

А polygon of eight sides is called an octagon and 
is shown in Fig. 43. In Fig. 44 is represented a plan 
and in Fig. 45 an elevation of an octagon tower roof. 
In Fig. 45 A B C D represent the plates and A E, 
BE,CEandD E the hip rafters. The dotted line 
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F E represents the common rafter. To find the area 
of this roof multiply B C by half of F E and this 
product by eight, the number of sides. It will now 
be seen that the area of any tower roof from a square 
to a polygon of any number ot sides may be found 
by multiplying the length of its side by half the 
length of the common rafter. If the tower has a 
round base then the circumference of its base multi- 
plied by half the length of the common rafter will 
give the area. The reader has now been shown 
wherein it is possible to make mistakes in the meas- 
urement of roofs, as shown by the elevations. It has 
been shown how to develop the true shapes and sizes 
of irregular roof surfaces and how to reduce them to 
squares or rectangles of equal areas, or to figures 
whose areas are easily calculated. I might go on 
illustrating and describing roots Seemingly without 
end, but enough has been illustrated to thoroughly 
show the principles and methods of estimating roof 
surfaces. By a little study of the principles and 
methods, as previously set forth, the reader will be 
able to make proper application of them to the sur- 
face measurement of any roof. 


It will be noticed in nearly all cases that the essen- 
tial measurements for computing the area or surfaces 
of roofs are—1, the length at the eaves; 2, the length 
at the ridge or deck, as the case may be, and 3, the 
length of the common rafter. 


In works of this kind it has been customary to 
show a number of illustrations on geometry, merely 
indicating how to construct certain figures from a 
given side or a few given points, while in all cases 
the most important part which a carpenter requires— 
that of computing the area of irregular surfaces—has 
been omitted. Inthe art of carpentry there is no 
place in which these irregular-shaped figures appear 
as frequently as they do in the construction of roofs, 
and if the carpenter has no accurate methods for 
computing their areas then he has to make a guess, 
which is the course taken by many who have never 
seen a proper application of geometry to the surface 
measurement of roofs. Roof surfaces have to be 
estimated in order to ascertain the amount of ma- 
terial required to cover them, as the sheathing, shin- 
gles, slate, tin, copper, iron, &c., or whatever may be 
used for the roof covering. In the illustrations and 
examples given there might have been presented 
many rules for finding the length of certain sides of 
a figure, by having the lengths of one or more of the 
other sides, but they would be merely mathematical 
problems, which in most cases could be solved only 
by square root. As many carpenters are not con- 
versant with square root it has been deemed best to 
avoid its use as much as possible in this work, and 
especially in places where it is not needed. It must 
be generally conceded in taking roof measurements, 
that if a carpenter can measure one distance he can 
measure the roof to find any distance he may desire 
to know. Therefore the illustrations given have been 
more to show how to measure roofs to obtain the 
proper dimensions for computing their areas than as 
geometrical problems and methods of construction. 
The author has considered the subject of roof meas- 
urement worthy a place by itself in estimating, and 
the subject of roof framing will be taken up, thor- 
oughly illustrated and described in another part of 


this work. 
(To be continued.) 
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Entertainment of the Building 
Trades Club. 


The members апа their friends of the 
Building Trades Club of New York city 
enjoyed a very pleasant entertainment at 
their club house, 117 East Twenty-third 
street, on Monday evening February 29. 
The House Committee had arranged an 
interesting programme of music, both in- 
strumental and vocal, recitations, &c., 
which were rendered by clever specialists. 
The early portion of the evening was de- 
voted to social intercourse, some discus- 
sing topics of mutual interest, while others 
enjoyed the privileges of the pool and 
billiard room. About half-past eight the 
members and their guests assembled in 
the parlors, which were attractively dec- 
orated. In opening the exercises Secre- 
шү Stephen M. Wright read a number 
of letters from those who were unable to 
be present, among the number being Mr. 


Arthur McAllister, Anthony Ittner and 


William H. Sayward. The letter from 
the latter gentleman was not only ex- 
pressive of regret at the writer's inability 
to be present, but also pointed out the 
great advantages resulting from social in- 
tercourse among builders as а means of 
improving methods and manners. This 
letter is of such special interest to the 
ns that we present the following quo- 
tations : 


It is a real grief to me that I cannot accept 
our kind an шеп, invitation to be at the 
uilding Trades Club а week from to-night. 


* * т r * + 


You intimate that if I could be present that 
ən address on the Need of Social Intercourse 
Among Builders," would be acceptable. It 
may seem like egotism in me to say so, but I 
am honest in expressing the belief that few 
men among those who wil] assemble at 117 
East Twenty-third street on the 29th. are so 
well entitled to speak upon that topic as my- 
self. Not because of peculiar fitness on my 

, but because I have seen so much in the 
st half dozen years which has demonstrated 
the value of social intercourse. 

In January, 1887, there gathered in Boston 
the little coterie of representatives from build- 
ers in а dozen cities. Up to that time it may 
be truly said that little, if any, development 

ad occurred of interchange of friendly 
thought or counsel among the builders located 
in the variouscities of the country. More than 
that, it was a fact that builders in each city 
knew little of each other, looked upon each 
other more in the light of possible obstacles 
than helps in a business sense. Now what has 

wn from that little first meeting ? Answer- 
ing for myself, I can say, without а moment's 
hesitation, that tbe truest and most abiding 
friendships of my life have been builded upon 
the foundation there made. And I сар say for 
others, who have a thousand times expressed 
the same to me, that they have realized a con- 
dition of confidence and friendly trust which 
before seemed altogether too good to hope for. 

But there has followed a grander result than 
that whicb can be specified by individual ex- 
perience. The general condition has been im- 

ptibly improved, so that every where the 
attitude of the community of builders is 
changed for the better, and changed in such a 
way that it can never go back to the old time 
exclusiveness and selfishness. To-day, by 
virtue of all that has been contribued by one 
and another in the search for better and truer 
methods, surer and more satisfactory prac- 
tices, there exists & larger and more perfect 
confidence in the good intent and honest pur- 
peor the majority of those engaged in the 
uilding trades than ever existed before, or 
could have by any possibility existed without 
the intercourse our associations have made 
possible. There is no question that the free- 
dom of social intercourse which has been en- 
couraged by the movement which has been go- 
ing on all over thecountry, though our national 
work, has uncovered treasures of which no 
knowledge before existed, and which can never 
hereafter be wholly concealed. Many a man 
has found that he bas unconsciously been 
traveling along through life within reach of 
that which is of inestimable value, and now 
that he is in touch with it he bardly knows how 
he previously got along with the comfort and 
cheer which it had brought. People who are 
inclined to sneer may scoff if they please at 
business friendships, but I claim with absolute 
certainty, that business prospers best through 
friendship, and that the road which is rough 
and difficult enough at best is made, perhaps, 
not less rough but less wearisome if it is 
traveled in company with others, while many 
of the dangerous places are rendered almost 
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absolutely safe by the union of friendly bands, 
where the individual traveler would be almost 
surely destroyed. 

Social intercourse has been said by some 
dyspeptic sage to breed con but my ex- 
perience has taught me that if I look for good 
things I shall surely find them, and find them 
in much greater proportion than the donators 
would have me believe, and though there may 
be some disappointments, the larger propor- 
tion is on the side of satisfaction апа benefit. 

We have struck the right ‘‘lead” and we 
would be foolish to think that because there is 
occasionally a poor streak” that it is a sign 
of disaster. Тһе ‘ net result“ is what we are 
after, and my confidence in humanity has in- 
creased a thousand fold since I have seen the 
rich ore thatis simply waiting development 
among the builders. There is no surer road to 
confidence in each other, no more positive 
method by which to build up purer ways and 
more reliable customs in business life, than to 
get better acquainted with the inner self of each 
other, which is the real meaning of social in- 
terccurse. 

Man is intrinsically fine. It is only false, 
exclusive ways which have incrusted him with 
coarse and repulsive attributes—strip these off 
and we will find that we are more likely to 
admire than condemn him. 

You are at liberty to read these words to 
those whom I would gladly meet in person, if 
I could, and pray express to them my belief 
that what is being done by the New York 
builders, in the way of development of social 
intercourse, is the best possible fashion for the 
business security and comfort which is sure to 
follow through honest combination for honest 
results, by honest methods for the good of all. 

For the entertainment of the evening 
the services of Professor Walter Wade 
had been secured, he being assisted by 
Ed. Bush, Jr., the humorist ; Will Lyle, 
the banjo comedian ; John А. Hogan, the 
clever impersonator ; Benjamin Loewen- 
thal, accompanist, and the celebrated 
Spanish Students Trio. All were received 
with great favor, the impersonations of 
Mr. Hogan being exceedingly clever, es- 
pecally his imitations of the late J. K. 

mmet and his rendering of the 
thetic (?) ballad, ** He Never Came Back." 
The House Committee were ever watch- 
ful of the comfort of those present, and 
after the various numbers of an inter- 
esting programme had been concluded 
the members and guests were invited to 
the floor below, where they partook of a 
sumptuous collation. The entertainment 
was in all respects highly gratifying and 
successful, and the club is to be congrat- 
ulated upon such happy methods of pro- 
moting social intercourse and more inti- 
mate relations between builders and those 
connected with allied industries. 


— e а 


Cologne Cathedral. 


The original intention, says an English 
exchange, comprehended choir and double 
transepts, a stately nave with double 
aisles, a center tower where nave and 
choir join, and two towers at the west 
end. The internal hight of choir and 
nave alike, namely, 150 feet, that of the 
aisles and transepts 64 feet, the whole 
length of the building 500 feet, its width 
150 feet, and the hight of the towers 536 
feet, which would have made them the 
highest in Christendom. Of this, the 
choir was finished, with a portion of the 
east wall of each transept. The north 
aisles had attained their destined hight, 
the four great windows complete, with 
colored glass in them, and seven com- 
partments of the roof groined over. The 
south aisles had stopped midway, their 
interior piers having only reached the 
hight of 42 feet, and the windows being 
arrested at the spring of the arch. The 
southern tower had grown up in two 
stories to the elevation of 170 feet; the 
north tower stood like a tooth just pierc- 
ing the m, one pier partly through 
to the hight of 22 feet, the rest still below 
thesurface. Part of the facade of the 
northern transept was visible about 6 
feet, and of such portions of both tran- 
septs, west front and northern tower as 
were not yet above the earth, the founda- 
tions were supposed to be perfect within. 
Thus there was a gap between choir 
and aisles, another between north and 
south tower, and a vacant space in the 
nave. In other words, the head was per- 
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fect, the shoulders just begun, the leg’ 
with one foot partly grown, but the 
whole body still wanting. For present 
use, therefore, temporary roofs had been 
thrown over the southern aisles, and such 
compartments of the northern as had not 
been groined with stone. The gap between 
choir and south aisles was filled up by a 
temporary wall; that between choir and 
northern aisles supplied by the intrusive 
church of Sta Maria and a wooden screen 
run up between the two towers. Thus 
stood, therefore, the incomplete form of 
an all-complete idea, from which, as from 
a text book, almost every religious edifice 
erected contemporaneously had drawn 
instruction, which had contributed to 
build Strasburg near and to finish Burgos 
afar off, and which shows its helping in- 
fluence in Freiburg, Ratisbon, ague, 
Utrecht, Amiens, Beauvais, Chalons and 
numerous other foreign churches that 
might be mentioned, besides supplying 
an architect to our own York. ere 
stood the imperfect specimen of the most 

rfect period of ecclesiastical Gothic, во 
ull of thought that every detail has a 
meaning, so practical in adaptation that 
every detail has a use, so true in structure 
that were the walls knocked away it 
would still stand firm on its piers like a 
tent, and, with all these causes combined, 
so perfect in national beauty that Bois- 
serée has christened it the Canon of 
German architectural law." Апа cen- 
turies passed away with knowing it to 
besuch. Nay, far from appreciating the 
tenth wonder of the world that sto 
among them, men looked upon it with 
il will, as a monstrous mistake which 
the barbarity of their forefathers had en- 
tailed upon them, an eyesore to their 
city and a drain to their pockets and to 
be kept standing only to avoid the greater 
cost of pulling it down. 


— —— 


Asrock COMPANY in Vienna are about to 
begin the erection of a unique theater in 
one of the recently annexed districte. 
The cost is said to be $250,000 or $300,000. 
The roof is to be a great rolling iron cur- 
tain, after the style of iron curtains now 
used before shop windows, and on hot 
summer nights it is to be drawn aside 80 
that the audience may be refreshed. With 
that arrangement, says an exchange, the 
company expect to be able to carry out 
their plan to give a performance every 
evening in the year, or 422 performances 
annually, including matinees. Thetheater 
will accommodate 3000 persons, and the 
highest price for a place outside of the 
boxes is to be only 40 cents, although the 
heaviest classical plays and the works of 
the best modern dramatists are to be pro- 
duced on its stage. 


IN THE ARTICLE entitled Building a 
Circular Framed Tower," which appeared 
in the March issue of Carpentry and 
Building, a slight typographical error 
occurred in the last line on page 69. In 
giving the scale of the architect's draw- 
ing the figure 1 by some accident was 
omitted, making it appear that the draw- 
ings were to а 4-inch scale instead of 
14 inch, as it should have read. 


— il — — — 
Design for an Iron Roof. 


The double-page engraving which we 
present this month represents the third 
and last installment of the details of con- 
struction of the iron roof, portions of 
which were illustrated in Carpentry and 
Building for November, 1891, and Jan- 
uary of this year. The design, which 
was awarded the Grisell Gold Medal in a 
competition lately conducted under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was contributed by Robert 
J. Angel, Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, England. The 
details relate principally to the manner 
of joining various parts of the roof to- 
gether, and in connection with what has 
previously been published, cannot fail to 
prove interesting. 
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of A B and BC square down to D, as shown, which 
will be the center of the circle. D B is therefore the 
radius of the circle which will strike the three points 
A B C. 


POLYGONS. 


A plane figure bounded by more than four lines is 
called a polygon. It must therefore have at least 
five sides, and the number of sides which it may 
have is not limited. In this article will be intro- 
duced only the forms in common use, for the purpose 
of showing simple methods of estimating their areas. 

A regular polygon has all its sides and angles 
equal, as shown in Fig. 36. An irregular polygon 
has its sides and angles unequal, as shown in Fig. 37. 
А polygon of five sides, as shown in Figs. 36 or 37, 
is called a pentagon. The diagonal is a straight line 
drawn between any two angular points of a polygon. 
The diameter is a straight line drawn from any 
angle through the center to the opposite side or 
angle, as the case may be. 

To find the area of a regular pentagon we will let 
ABCDE represent the sides of a regular pentagon, 
as shown in Fig. 38. Draw the diameter А F and 
connect E with B, which divides the pentagon into 
four figures—namely, two right angled triangles of 
equal areas and two trapezoids of equal areas. E G 
multiplied by G A will give the area of the two tri- 
angles. Half the sum of D E and E B multiplied by 
G F will give the area of the two trapezoids. The 
two areas added will give the total area. 

To find the area of an irregular pentagon, we will 
let A B C D E represent the sides, as shown in Fig. 39. 
Next draw А D and A C, which will divide the pen- 
tagon into three triangles of unequal areas; then 
draw the altitude of these triangles, which is the per- 
pendicular distance from their vertexes to the oppo- 
site sides, called the base and shown by the lines E F 


А Сапа BH. This divides the figure into six right 


angled triangles of unequal areas. À D multiplied by 
half the altitude E F will give the area of triangles 
I and 2, or AED; then D C multiplied by half the 
altitude А G will give the area of triangles 3 and 4, 
ог Р А С. Again А C multiplied by half the altitude 
H B will give the area of triangles 5 and 6, or A B C. 
The three areas added will give the total area. 

A polygon of six sides is called a hexagon, and 
is shown in Fig. 4o. То find the area of this 
figure draw the diagonals as shown in Fig. 41, which 
divides the hexagon into equal triangles, the size of 
which is represented by А B C. Next draw the alti- 
tude of this triangle, as shown by the dotted line B 
D. Now, AC multiplied by half the altitude B D 
will give the area of the triangle A B C, and this mul- 
tiplied by six will give the total area. The area of 
any regular polygon may be found by drawing lines 
from all of its angles to the center, thus forming tri- 
angles of equal areas, which may be estimated by 
multiplying the base by one-half the altitude, as 
shown in Fig. 41. To describe any regulat polygon 
draw the circumference of a circle, divide the circum- 
ference into as many equal spaces as the polygon has 
sides, connect these points with straight lines, and 
the polygon is completed, as shown in Fig. 42. 

А polygon of eight sides is called an octagon and 
is shown in Fig. 43. In Fig. 44 is represented a plan 
and in Fig. 45 an elevation of an octagon tower roof. 
In Fig. 45 ABC D represent the plates and A E, 
B E, C E and D E the hip rafters. The dotted line 
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F E represents the common rafter. To find the area 
of this roof multiply B C by half of F E and this 
product by eight, the number of sides. It will now 
be seen that the area of any tower roof from a square 
to a polygon of any number of sides may be found 
by multiplying the length of its side by half the 
length of the common rafter. If the tower has a 
round base then the circumference of its base multi- 
plied by half the lengtb of the common rafter will 
give the area. The reader has now been shown 
wherein it is possible to make mistakes in the meas- 
urement of roofs, as shown by the elevations. It has 
been shown how to develop the true shapes and sizes 
of irregular roof surfaces and how to reduce them to 
squares or rectangles of equal areas, or to figures 
whose areas are easily calculated. I might go on 
illustrating and describing roots Seemingly without 
end, but enough has been illustrated to thoroughly 
show the principles and methods of estimating roof 
surfaces. By a little study of the principles and 
methods, as previously set forth, the reader will be 
able to make proper application of them to the sur- 
face measurement of any roof. 


It will be noticed in nearly all cases that the essen- 
tial measurements for computing the area or surfaces 
of roofs are—1, the length at the eaves ; 2, the length 
at the ridge or deck, as the case may be, and 3, the 
length of the common rafter. 


In works of this kind it has been customary to 
show a number of illustrations on geometry, merely 
indicating how to construct certain figures from a 
given side or a few given points, while in all cases 
the most important part which a carpenter requires— 
that of computing the area of irregular surfaces—has 
been omitted. In the art of carpentry there is no 
place in which these irregular-shaped figures appear 
as frequently as they do in the construction of roofs, 
and if the carpenter has no accurate methods for 
computing their areas then he has to make a guess, 
which is the course taken by many who have never 
seen a proper application of geometry to the surface 
measurement of roofs. Roof surfaces have to be 
estimated in order to ascertain the amount of ma- 
terial required to cover them, as the sheathing, shin- 
gles, slate, tin, copper, iron, &c., or whatever may be 
used for the roof covering. In the illustrations and 
examples given there might have been presented 
many rules for finding the length of certain sides of 
a figure, by having thelengths of one or more of the 
other sides, but they would be merely mathematical 
problems, which in most cases could be solved only 
by square root. As many carpenters are not con- 
versant with square root it has been deemed best to 
avoid its use as much as possible in this work, and 
especially in places where it is not needed. It must 
be generally conceded in taking roof measurements, 
that if a carpenter can measure one distance he can 
measure the roof to find any distance he may desire 
to know. Therefore the illustrations given have been 
more to show how to measure roofs to obtain the 
proper dimensions for computing their areas than as 
geometrical problems and methods of construction. 
The author has considered the subject of roof meas- 
urement worthy a place by itself in estimating, and 
the subject of roof framing will be taken up, thor- 
oughly illustrated and described in another part of 


this work. 
(To be continued.) 
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Entertainment of the Building 
Trades Club. 


The members and their friends of the 
Building Trades Club of New York city 
enjoyed a very pleasant entertainment at 
their club house, 117 East Twenty-third 
street, on Monday evening February 29. 
The House Committee had arranged an 
interesting programme of music, both in- 
strumental and vocal, recitations, &c., 
which were rendered by clever specialists. 
The early portion of the evening was de- 
voted to social intercourse, some discus- 
sing topics of mutual interest, while others 
enjoyed the privileges of the pool and 
billiard room. About half-past eight the 
members and their guests assembled in 
the parlors, which were attractively dec- 
orated. In opening the exercises Secre- 
tary Stephen M. right read a number 
of letters from those who were unable to 
be present, among the number being Mr. 


Arthur McAllister, Anthony Ittner and: 


William H. Sayward. The letter from 
the latter gentleman was not only ex- 
pressive of regret at the writer's inability 
{о be present, but also pointed out the 
great advantages resulting from social in- 
tercourse among builders as a means of 
improving methods and manners. This 
letter is of such special interest to the 
5 that we present the following quo- 
tations : 


It is a real grief to me that I cannot accept 
our kind and urgent invitation to be at the 
uilding Trades Club a week from to-night. 


* * * de * * 


You intimate that if I could be present that 
en on the Need of Social Intercourse 
Among Builders," would be acceptable. 16 
may seem like egotism in me to say so, but I 
am honest in expressing the belief that few 
men among those who will assemble at 117 
East Twenty-third street on the 29th. are so 
well entitled to speak upon that topic as my- 
self. Not because of peculiar fitness on my 

, but because I have seen so much in the 
st half dozen years which has demonstrated 
the value of social intercourse. 

In January, 1887, there gathered in Boston 
the little coterie of representatives from build- 
ers in a dozen cities. Up to that time it may 
be truly said that little, if any, development 
had occurred of interchange of friendly 
thought or counsel among the builders located 
in the various cities of the country. More tban 
that, it was a fact that builders in each city 
knew little of each other, looked upon each 
other more in the light of possible obstacles 
than helps in a business sense. Now what has 

wn from that little first meeting ? Answer- 
ing for myself, I can say, without a moment’s 
hesitation, that the truest and most abiding 
friendships of my life have been builded upon 
the foundation theremade. And I can say for 
others, who have a thousand times expres 
the same to me, that they have realized a con- 
dition of cofifidence and friendly trust which 
before seemed altogether too good to hope for. 

But there has fullowed a grander result than 
that which can be specified by individual ex- 
perience. The general condition has been im- 
perceptibly improved, so that everywhere the 
attitude of the community of builders is 
changed for the better, and changed in such a 
way that it can never go back to the old time 
exclusiveness and selfishness. To-day, by 
virtue of all that has been contribued by one 
and another in the search for better and truer 
metbods, surer and more satisfactory prac- 
tices, there exists а larger and more perfect 
confidence in the good intent and honest pur- 
pos the majority of those engaged in the 

uilding trades than ever existed before, or 
could bave by any possibility existed without 
the intercourse our associations have made 
possible. There is no question that the free- 
dom of social intercourse which has been en- 
couraged by the movement which has been go- 
ing on all over thecountry, though our national 
work, has uncovered treasures of which no 
knowledge before existed, and which can never 
hereafter be wholly concealed. Many a man 
has found that he has unconsciously been 
traveling along through life within reach of 
that which 1з of inestimable value, and now 
that he is in touch with it he hardly knows how 
he previously got along with the comfort and 
cheer which it had brought. People who are 
inclined to sneer may scoff if ed please at 
business friendships, but I claim with absolute 
certainty, that business prospers best through 
friendship, and that the road which is rough 
and difficult enough at best is made, perhaps, 
not less rough but less wearisome if it is 
traveled in company with others, while many 
of the dangerous places are rendered almost 
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absolutely safe by the union of friendly bands, 
where the individual traveler would be almost 
surely destroyed. 
А зоа азаа been ас by some 
yspeptic sage to br contempt, but my ex- 
Den has taught me that if Р look for good 
things I shall surely find them, and find them 
in much greater proportion than the donators 
would have me believe, and though there may 
be some disappointments, the larger propor- 
tion is on the side of satisfaction and benefit. 

We have struck the right lead“ and we 
would be foolish to think that because there is 
occasionally а ‘ poor streak" that it is a sign 
of disaster. The net result" is what we are 
after, and my confidence in humanity has in- 
creased a thousand fold since I have seen the 
rich ore that is simply waiting development 
among the builders. "There is no surer road to 
confidence in each other, no more positive 
method by which to build up purer ways and 
more reliable customs in business life, than to 
get better acquainted with the inner self of each 
other, which is the real meaning of social in- 
terccurse. 

Man is intrinsically fine. It is only false, 
exclusive ways which have incrusted bim with 
coarse and repulsive attributes strip these off 
and we will find that we are more likely to 
admire than condemn him. 

You are at liberty to read these words to 
those whom I would gladly meet in person, if 
I could, and pray express to them my belief 
that what is being done by the New York 
builders, in the way of development of social 
intercourse, is the best possible fashion for the 
business security and comfort which is sure to 
follow through honest combination for honest 
results, by honest methods for the good of all. 

For the entertainment of the evening 
the services of Professor Walter Wade 
had been secured, he being assisted by 
Ed. Bush, Jr., the humorist ; Will Lyle, 
the banjo comedian : John A. Hogan, the 
clever impersonator ; Benjamin Loewen- 
thal, accompanist, and the celebrated 
Spanish Students Trio. All were received 
with great favor, the impersonations of 
Mr. Hogan being exceeding y clever, es- 
pecia Y his imitations of the late J. K. 

mmet and his rendering of the ps; 
thetic (?) ballad, ** He Never Came Back.” 
The House Committee were ever watch- 
ful of the comfort of those present, and 
after the various nuinbers of an inter- 
esting programme had been concluded 
the members and guests were invited to 
thefloor below, where they partook of а 
sumptuous collation. The entertainment 
was in all respects highly gratifying and 
successful, and the club 1s to be congrat- 
ulated upon such happy methods of pro- 
moting social intercourse and more inti- 
mate relations between builders and those 
connected with allied industries. 
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Cologne Cathedral. 


The original intention, says an English 
exchange, comprehended choir and double 
transepts, а stately nave with double 
aisles, а center tower where nave and 
choir join, and two towers at the west 
end. The internal hight of choir and 
nave alike, namely, 150 feet, that of the 
aisles and transepts 64 feet, the whole 
length of the building 500 feet, its width 
150 feet, and the hight of the towers 536 
feet, which would have made them the 
highest in Christendom. Of this, the 
choir was finished, with a portion of the 
east wall of each transept. The north 
aisles had attained their destined hight, 
the four great windows complete, with 
colored glass in them, and seven com- 
partments of the roof groined over. The 
south aisles had stopped midway, their 
interior piers having only reached the 
hight of 42 feet, and the windows being 
arrested at the spring of the arch. The 


southern tower had grown up in two. 


stories to the elevation of 170 feet; the 
north tower stood like a tooth just pierc- 
ing the gum, one pier partly through 
to the hight of 22 feet, the rest still below 
the surface. Part of the facade of the 
northern transept was visible about 6 
feet, and of such portions of both tran- 
septs, west front and northern tower as 
were not yet above the earth, the founda- 
tions were supposed to be perfect within. 
Thus there was a gap between choir 
and aisles, another between north and 
south tower, and а vacant space in the 
nave. In other words, the head was per- 
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fect, the shoulders just begun, the leg’ 
with one foot partly grown, but the 
whole body still wanting. For present 
use, therefore, temporary roofs had been 
thrown over the southern aisles, and such 
compartments of the northern as had not 
been groined with stone. The gap between 
choir and south aisles was filled up by a 
temporary wall; that between choir and 
northern aisles supplied by the intrusive 
church of Sta Maria and a wooden screen 
run up between the two towers. Thus 
stood, therefore, the incomplete form of 
an all-complete idea, from which, as from 
a text book, almost every religious edifice 
erected contemporaneously had drawn 
instruction, which had contributed to 
build Strasburg near and to finish Burgos 
afar off, and which shows ite helping in- 
fluence in Freiburg, Ratisbon, Prague, 
Utrecht, Amiens, Beauvais, Chalons and 
numerous other foreign churches that 
might be mentioned, besides supplying 
an architect to our own York. There 
stood the imperfect specimen of the most 
rfect period of ecclesiastical Gothic, £0 
ull of thought that every detail has а 
meaning, so practical in adaptation that 
every detail has a use, so true in structure 
that were the walls knocked away it 
would still stand firm on its piers like а 
tent, апа, with all these causes combined, 
so perfect in national beauty that Bois- 
serée has christened it ‘the Canon of 
German architectural law." And cen- 
turies passed away with knowing it to 
be such. Nay, far from appre the 
tenth wonder of the world that stood 
among them, men looked upon it with 
ill will, as a monstrous mistake which 
the barbarity of their forefathers had en- 
tailed upon them, an eyesore to their 
city and a drain to their pockets and to 
be kept standing only to avoid the greater 
cost of pulling it down. 
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Asrock COMPANY in Vienna are about to 
begin the erection of a unique theater in 
one of the recently annexed districts. 
The cost is said to be $250,000 or $300,000. 
The roof is to be а great rolling iron cur- 
tain, after the style of iron curtains now 
used before shop windows, and on hot 
gummer nights it is to be drawn aside во 
that the audience may berefreshed. With 
that arrangement, says an exchange, the 
company expect to be able to carry out 
their plan to give a performance every 
evening in the year, or 422 performances 
annually, including matinees. The theater 
will accommodate 3000 persons, and the 
highest price for a place outside of the 
boxes is to be only 40 cents, although the 
heaviest classical plays and the works of 
the best modern dramatists are to be pro- 
duced on its stage. 


IN THE ARTICLE entitled Building a 
Circular Framed Tower,” which appeared 
in the March issue of Carpentry and 
Building, a slight typographical error 
occurred in the last line on page 69. In 
giving the scale of the architect's draw- 
ing the figure 1 by some accident was 
omitted, making it appear that the draw- 
ings were to a 4-inch scale instead of 
inch, as it should have read. 
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Design for an Iron Roof. 


The double-page engraving which we 
present this month represents the third 
and last installment of the details of con- 
struction of the iron roof, portions of 
which were illustrated in Carpentry and 
Building for November, 1891, and Jan- 
uary of this year. The design, which 
was awarded the Grisell Gold Medal in & 
competition lately conducted under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was contributed by Robert 
J. Angel, Borough Surveyor's Office, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, England. The 
details relate principally to the manner 
of joining various parts of the roof to- 
gether, and in connection with what has 
previously been published, cannot fail t« 
prove interesting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Framing a Roof of One Foot Rise. 


From E. K.. Adrian, Mich.—In the De- 
cember number of Carpentry aud Build- 
ing. N. E. O.“ of Portsmouth: N. H., 
desires to know how to measure the 
length of а rafter when confined to a cer- 
tain hight. He must not think because 
the rise equals the run that 12 inches on 
the blade and 12 inches on the tongue of 
the square must be used to obtain the 
length or give the bevels. As the rafter 
runs over the plate it rises above it, and 
this changes the pitch of the roof ; there- 
fore the first step is to determine the size 
of the notch along the under side of the 
rafter in order to fit the plate, and how 
much remains of the rafter directly above 
on the plumb line. This hight must be 
subtracted from the whole hight, and 
then we are ready to measure the length 
by first dividing the remaining rise and 
run by some number which will divide 
both into the same number of parts, using 
inches and fractions of an inch as given 
on the square. Referring to the sketch 
which I inclose, suppose the rafter to be 5 
inches wide and the notch for the plate 
be cut to the center of therafter. As 
the angle is nearly 45°, half the diag- 


starting at the desired hight of the roof. 
Let the run-over lift the rafter 2 irches 
above the corner plate, as shown in the 
sketch; then draw the guage line from 
the corner plate. Lay the square on the 
drawing as indicated in the sketch with 
the figure 12 on the blade at the corner of 
the plate. This will make 115; inches on 
the tongue of the square at the point 
through which the plate line passes. 
This gives the pitch 115, inches rise in 12 
inches. Now, we can use the square ав 
before. Take 115, inches for the down 
cut and 12 inches for the horizontal cut. 
Use the gauge line or measure the rafter 
in drawing on the gauge line from the 
corner of the plate where the line inter- 
sects with the center line. This gives the 
length of the rafter. 


Shingling A Hip Hoof. 


From J. C. W., Auburn, Cal.—In 
answer to A. W. P., Buffalo. N. V., I 
will say that a hip can be shingled so that 
it will not leak and without the use of 
water boards in the following manner: 
First, nail the hip shingle firmly in place, 
having the hip side of the base about 2 


FLATE LINE 


Sketch Accompanying Letter from A. 8.“ 


ncil the desired mold on paper and affix 
it with shellac to the face of the cutter. 
We then cut to the lines with the wheels, 
finishing with a fine file. Invariably. 
however, we have difficulty in getting the 
exact depth of members, especially for 
large deep molds. 


Window Frames for Mansard Roof. 


From A. E., Ontario, N. Y.—Willsome 
of the readers of Carpentry and Build- 
ing kindly tell me through its columns 
the best manner of constructing window 
frames for a mansard roof? I would also 
like a neat design of frame. At the same 
time I should be glad to know the best 
method of constructing gutters for man- 
вата roofs. : 


Frawing a Barn Hoof. 


From B. S., Mason City, Iowa.—1 would 
like to have some of the readers of the 

per tell me how to frame the roof of а 
building which is 32 x 60 feet wide, with- 
out putting in principal rafters. The 
farmers in this section like to have a hay 
fork go up as high as possible. I should 
like very much to see some designs of 


Method Suggested by “E. К.” 


Framing a Roof of One Foot Rise.—Diagrams Submitted by Various Correspondents. 


onal distance across 5 inches square is 
about 315 inches. This is the rise above 
the outside line of the plate which, sub- 
tracted from 7 feet 6 inches, the whole 
hight, leaves 7 feet 21 inches rise and 7 
feet 6 inches run, which in this case will 
divide just six times—14,5, inches on the 
rise and 15 inches on the run and gives 
the bevels required. Always begin at the 
top of the rafter and measure down the 
plumbline at the heel the 315 inches and 
ent the notch for the plate. I measure all 
kinds of rafters from the back when the 
stuff is straight. In framing rafters by 
this method it is unnecessary to know the 
length, and, when once understood, a man 
need not be afraid of any kind of a rafter. 


From A. S.. Lancaster. Ill.—1 notice 
the letter of ** N. E. O.," Portsmouth, N. 
H., who asks in the December nuniber of 
Carpentry and Building how to frame a 
roof having a 12 inch rise and with raft- 
ers running over as shown in his sketch. 
In reply I would say, draw a gauge line 
as in rafter No. 3 of his diagram, using it 
as a guide line for the square or for meas- 
uring the length of the rafter. If the 
roof must be 7 feet 6 inches high above 
the plate and no higher, my way of doing 
the work would be to make a drawing 
similar to the sketch which I inclose here- 
with. Firstitisnecessary to find out what 
will be the pitch of the roof by running 
the rafter over. Referring to the sketch, 
draw a line for the back of the rafter, 
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inches from the hip. Take a sharp chisel 
and pare the shingle neatly close to the 
hip, taking care to cut the shingle ex- 
actly on a line with the roof on the 
opposite side. Now nail a shingle on the 
opposite side of the hip and treat it in the 
same manner, thus continuing up the hip 
and laying on alternate sides. This will 
make a roof which will not leak even in 
this section, where we have very heavy 
and continuous rains during the winter. 
I prefer a hip with shingles put on 
roughly and а piece of tin 5 x 8 inches 
laid on each course with the lower 
corners turned under the shingles which 
it covers. This looks well, is entirely 
water proof and is very durable. 


From J. W. R., Vandalia, Ill.—In 
answer to the inquiry of A. W. P.,“ 
Buffalo, N. Y. I cuf tin shingles 5 x 9 
and turn thelower corners under, slippin 
them up beneath the shingles and nai 
the upper edge, which will be beneath the 
next course. I think there is no other 
way that will beat this. It makes a first- 
class job, besides looking well. 


Molding Cutters. 


From W. H. H., Seelyville, Pa.—I would 
like to ask for a correct method of mak- 
ing molding cutters. Bere we make all 
our cutters from blanks and the method 
employed is usually first to draw with & 


barns suitable for farmers' use and which. 
while being strong and durable, are not 
expensive. 


Double Corn Crib. 


From J. C. M., Oregon, Ill.—I have 
been taking Carpentry and Building eight 

ears, and in that time do not remember 

aving seen but one plan for a corn crib. 
I inclose rough sketches of a double crib 
with a wagon shed, the size of the build- 
ing being 22 x 32 feet. Referring to the 
sketches, the space marked A, in Fig. 1, 
is intended for a workshop. The joists 
are 2 x 6 inches and rest on the beams 
marked B. The? x 4inch pieces run- 
ning from the beams to purlin posts are 
boarded over in order to keep things from 
falling off the floor while giving room to 
shovel corn from below into the criba. 
There is a swing ladder to the workshop, 
which can be raised and fastened when not 
in use. The driveway is 10 feet wide, and 
each crib 6 feet wide. The beams in the 
cribs are well spiked through the tenons, ` 
beside being pinned, in order to assist 
in withstanding the strain. The purlin 
plates are notched for the rafters 2 inches 
on the rise and 3 inches on the run, being 
one-third pitch, which gives a good bear- 
ing and a chance to nail very strong. 
This arrangement does not cut away the 
rafter. C D and H are omitted except in 
the two end bents. There is a window in 
each end of the workshop and a door m 
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the end which may be most convenient. 
Fig. 2 represents a side view,while Fig. 3 
is an interior view. The space marked E 
in Fig. 3 is the door leading to the crib. 
At G, Fig. 4, is the guard for keeping the 
corn back and giving room to shovel. 
The guard is boarded over the top as in- 
dicated by the dotted lines. The sto 

marked I1s the same width as the stud. 
ding. The gain J shows position of the 
bottom ledge of the door. The dotted 
lines parallel with the notchesshow where 
theslats rest for keeping the corn from 
pressing against the door. The guards 


and slats are not nailed in place, but so 
arranged that they may be moved when 
necessary. Fig. 5 shows the manner of 
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recommend placing а medium size ven- 
tilator on the roof. 


The Science of Handrailing. 


From Morris WILLIAMS, Scranton, Pa. 
—In writing on the above subject my aim 
throughout will be to explain the princi- 
ples upon which rests the construction of 
rails. These principles are traceable in 
every system now propounded by very 
numerous authors of publications on 
handrailing. All these systems have 
their origin in these principles, and all 
the difference there is between one and 
another is simply in the mode of handling 
the principles. I make these remarks 
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Fig. 3.—Interior View. 


Double Corn Crib. —Sketches Accompanying Letter from “J. C. M.“ 


making the rolling door cap. It is readily 
seen that F forms the end of the door cap 
and is also the door bumper. Any me- 
chanic knows that placing a bumper in 
any other position than with the top of 
the door will allow the latter to jump. 
In Fig. 5 the door K is represented in its 
open position. The building has two 
rolling doors at the end most used, and 
two swinging doors at the opposite end. 
The inside of the cribs are boarded lengtb- 
wise, as shown in Fig. 4. If the outside 
is tightly boarded and battened, I would 
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more to create ambition in the young 
student to aim at mastering these princi- 
ples, than to strip authors of their claim 
to originality. I promise every reader of 
my article who will succeed in obtainin 

a clear conception of the lines of which 

make use in my illustrations that he will 
be able to form asystem of his own as 
correct and simple as any now in use, and, 
furthermore, he will be able to surmount 
difficulties however complex the case may 
be. In my course of studying handrailing 
I left no system known to me without giv- 
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ing it à few months'study, and invariabl 
I found something worth knowing in eac 
one, but I may say that without knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles pre- 
ing, no real benefit is obtainable from 
any system. 
In constructing a wreath the first 
necessity is a method to find the shape 
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Fig. 5.—Showing Rolling Door Cap and 
Bumper. 
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Fig. 4.—Section of One Side of Crib Entrance. 


the rail assumes when fixed obliquely to 
the axis of the figure the plan represents. 
The template of this shape is called the 
face mold. The second necessity is a 
method to square the joints, this includ- 
ing a method of transferring the tangents 
from the plan to the oblique plane of the 
elevation, also a method of finding the 
necessary bevels by means of which the 
twist in the wreath is manipulated. 
Referring to the accompanying illus- 
trations, I will proceed to explain Fig. 1. 
It represents a geometrical method „f 
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delineating the correct shape of an ob- 
lique section of а square block. X Y isthe 
intersecting line of the co-ordinate planes. 
The horizontal and the vertical lines 1 
234 below X Y represent the outlines 
of the base of the block: 1 4 4 above X 
Y represents the outlines of the side of 
block cut obliquely, and 1 2 84 above 
X Y represent the outlines of the section. 
By the aid of Fig. 2, which is isomet- 
rical view of Fig. 1 in position, the reader 
will understand my meaning more 
clearly. The outlines of the section are 
found by drawing 1 ? and 43 үле 
ular to 14, and making 1 2 апа48 equal 
to 1 2 and 43 on the base. It isimportant 
to understand this figure thoroughly, be- 
cause all wreaths that need no twist in 
their construction have this kind of ob- 
lique sectional plane to rest upon. It is 
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the joints are squared on the face of the 
plank. 

р 5 represents a right-angle square 
rail following the pitch and the angle of 
the plane of the section. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are given here as an ad- 
ditional illustration of the value and 
meaning of the development of the sec- 
tion. I advise every young reader that 
wishes to master the science of handrail- 
ing to have a clear conception of these 
diagrams. 
ln my next article I will proceed to de- 
velop the sections of blocks having acute 
and obtuse angles. 


American Shingle Practice. 


From G. W. G., St. Louis, Mo.—In re- 
sponse to the Editor's note to the com- 
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consider best for general use, but it is not 
so durable as cypress. third prefer- 
ence is white cedar, which is tough and 
durable ; then red cedar, which is durabile 
but very liable to split, while my fifth 
choice is California redwood. is is 
durable, but useful only for gable finish 
and belt course, as it splits too easily for 
roof purposes. Hardwood splits do not 
enter into competition with the above- 
mentioned woods, as they are employed 
only on barns and sheds. The surface ex- 
posed to the weather varies somewhat 
with the pitch of the roof, but 415 for 16 
inches and 5 to 51g for 18 inches will in- 
sure a good roof. The general pitch is 
45^, seldom less and frequently inore. 
Now with regard to the treatment there 
are several courses which commend them- 
selves. My first choice is to break the 
bunches of shingles and dip at least 12 
inches of the butts in linseed oil, hot 
preferred, stand them in а trough to 
drain off the surplus oil and lay with 
close joints. This method will cost 8 
gallons of oil and one hour's time to each 
thousand dry shingles. The greener the 
shingles, of course, the less oil is required. 
My next plan is to creosote the shingles 
after the manner just described. If color 
is desired, mix it with the oil in the bath. 
А good white pine shingle, well laid, will 
last in this climate for ten years and still 
shed rain, but snow is liable to find its 
way through. Shingles treated with oil 
as above suggested will add from three to 
five years to their usefulness. I have not 
et lived long enough to be able to tell 
ow long а cypress shingle treated with 
oil and properly laid will last, but I would 
be willing to guarantee a roof for ten years 
and keep it in repair free of expense to 
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Fig. 5. 


The Science of Handrailing.—Sketches Accompanying Article by Morris Williams. 


oblique to one side only, while all other 
wreaths have for their position planes 
oblique to two sides. They are oblique 
to the vertical and oblique to the hori- 
zontal. 

Fig. 3is an illustration of this kind of 
section. Let 1234 below X Y be the 
outlines of the base; 14 above X Y the 
elevation of 1 4 on the base, 23 above X 
Y the elevation of 2 3 on the base. From 
2, Poer to 014, draw 22; from 
1 draw a line equal in length to 1 0 (being 
the lower tangent), intersecting in 2; 
make 3 4 equal 12 and 23 equal 1 4, 
En completes the outlines of the sec- 

ion. 

Fig. 4 is an isometrical view of Fig. 3 
in position, and the numbers correspond 
in both figures. All wreaths needing 
ee or twist have their position in 
this kind of piane, and it is essentially 
necessary to all handrailers to thoroughly 
understand every line made use of in de- 
veloping the section, because the outlines 
of the section contain the angles and 
length of the tangents by means of which 
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munication of W. J. McQuillen, in the 
February issue of the paper, I submit the 
following conclusions, reached after 20 

ears’ experience with shingle roofs in 

ansas and other Western States. For 
roofs I prefer sawed shingles to shaved 
ones. р think they hold paint ог oil 
better and the nappy surface prevents 
snow from blowing through the joints. 
All shingles should be under 7 inches 
wide, 16 to 18 inches long with 1;5-inch 
butt and 13-inch point, sawed as near the 
course of the grain as possible. Of course 
the clearer the material the better it is for 
the roof. I nail every shingle with wire 
nails 15 inch from each edge and 6 inches 
above the butts and 1 inch above the line, 
so that the next course will cover the 
nails up that distance. I never nail in 
the center of the shingle unless it is de- 
sired to have a split shingle and a leaky 
roof. Astothe material employed, my 
first preference is for dry cypress. This is 
very durable, will not warp, split or 
shrink, if properly put on. y second 
choice is dry white pine. This material I 


the owner. To paint a roof after it ia 
laid is, in my opinion а detriment rather 
than а benefit, unless the shingles have 
been dipped before laying. The paint 
clogs up the joint at the butt of the 
shingle and holds the water in the joints 
above, from whence it spreads out under 
and between the shingles and conse- 
quently rots the roof. 

With regard to covering hips, what I 
have to say will also answer the inquiry 
of “А. W. P." of Buffalo, N.Y. A board- 
covered hip is an unsightly affair and 
always warps out of shape. A galvan- 
ized iron roll looks well, but does not 
always prevent leaks. A very neat and 
tight job is made by laying in tin shingles 
with every course. I cut the tin shingles 
5 x 10 inches and shape the lower end to 
conform to the lines, according to the 

itch of the roof. I bend the lower end 

own the thickness of a shingle, so it will 
cover the butt of the hipshingle. Smooth 
off the hip shingles in the usual manner, 
and cover each course with one of these 
tins, nailing securely. 


CARPENTRY AND BUILLANG, 
APRIL, 1892. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


S THE OPENING of the building season 
for 1892 more nearly approaches, it is 
apparent from correspondence and other 
sources of information that the prospect gen- 
erally throughout the country is satisfactory. 
In certain localities prospective operations 
seem to be below the mark, as the effect of 
local conditions, but, on the whole, the season 
promises to be a favorable one. Agitation on 
the part of the workmen for shorter hours, 
more pay, &c., is continually growing less ag- 
gressive, as the employers are becoming, better 
organized and in а better position to assist at 
the establishment of conditions that are mutu- 
ally satisfactory. There are at present а 
greater number of conferences being held be- 
tween employers and workmen looking to the 
settlement of the conditions of the year's work 
on the basis of arbitration than ever before. 
Both sidesare beginning to recognize more fully 
the value of & mutual uaderstanding with each 
other, upon subjects which affect them in com- 
mon, and each is more willing to assist in 
bringing about mutually satisfactory condi- 
tions, than ever before. The element of co- 
ercion is gradually being displaced by arbitra- 
tion, and although it is still oppressively used 
in some of the larger centers, it is surely being 
displaced by better methods of securing de- 
sired ends. 
Baltimore, Md. 

The builders of Baltimore are taking more 
interest than ever in tbe Builders’ Exchange. 
new members continually being enrolled апа 
the meetings unusually wcll attended. At the 
quarterly meeting on March 1 an elaborate 
lunch was served and an exceedingly interest- 
ing address on Colonial Houses” was deliv- 
ered by J. Appleton Wilson, one of the prom- 
inent architects of the city. The address was 
received in the most flattering manner and 
was thoroughly appreciated by all. J. P. 
Brady made a report for the delegates who at- 
tended the sixth convention, which was re- 
ceived with interest and attention. "Three sets 


of plans for the new building to be erected by 
the exchange were submitted for considera- 


tion and а number of additional subscriptions. 


to the building fund were received. Secretary 
E. D. Miller states that the exchange is in а 
flourishing condition and that the prospects 
for the coming season in the building business 
are good. 

Boston. Mass. 

The Mason Builders’ Association and the 
Stone Masons’ Union, of Boston, have entered 
into an agreement relative to the hours of labor 
and rate of wages for 1892. The agreement 
states that niue hours shall constitute a day's 
work for five days in a week, and eight hours on 
Saturday ; that 42 cents per hour shall he the 
rate of wages for regular working time, and 
63 cents per hour for overtime ; that all work 
performed on legal holidays shall be paid for 
at the rate of 84 cents per hour ; that work 
subject to interference from tidewater, so 
that tull time cannot be made, shall be paid 
for at the rate of 75 cents per hour. is 
agreement was ratified at a meeting of Stone 
Mesons’ Union. 

No trouble is anticipated between employ- 
ers and workmen during the coming season. 
The nters are working for an eight-hour 
day but are opposed to strikes and disturb- 
ances. [t is expected that some arrangement 
will be made whereby the change will be ef- 
fected in a harmonious manner. 

The sixth annual dinner of the Master 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Association, at the 
Amerivan House, March 3 proved to be 
an enjoyable occasion. At a business meeting 
held previous to the banquet, the followin, 
officers were elected : President, J. B. Hand ; 
vice-president, Henry Harper; secretary, C. J. 
Campbell ; treasurer, Thomas р. 

The delegates to the National Convention, 
recently held at St, Louis, made their report, 
showing the organization to be in a flourishing 


condition. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


At а meeting of the Builders! Association 
Exchange, held February 29, the subject of 
таппа] training was taken up and discussed 
and referred to а special committee composed 
of J. J. Churchyard, E. L. Cook, G. M. Stowe, 
Henry Scbaefer, E. M. Hager and James 
Boland, with full power to take such steps as 
they deem best to influence the Common 
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Council to establish а training school in 
Buffalo at which trades shall be taught to 


boys. 

te was also decided by the exchange that a 
committee be appointed to confer with all 
other business organizations with a view to 
uniting and pushing the work of the Grade- 
Crossings Commission to a completion. 

A section of the new charter provides that 
contractors while doing work for the city shall 
not work their men more than eight hours a 
day. This was discussed and referred to the 
president, who was to call a special meeting 
within three weeks, when the matter will be 


considered fully. The question seems to be 


whether there shall be & uniform eight-hour 
rule for all work, or whether the cbarter can- 
not be changed so that nine hours constitute а 
day's work on city contract labor. The build- 
ers say they cannot hire men to work on out- 
side contracts for nine hours a day and pay 
them the same wages they do to their men 
who are working only eight hours on city 
work. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The builders are having some little trouble 
over the wages of stonecutters. All the con- 
tracts for the burned district have been let, 
but the union stonecutters will not be able to 
do & stroke of work. The union men were 
barred originally by Contractor Chandler, and 
and he has given certain stone work to Mr. 
Iroutt, who intends employing men brought in 
from outside. Last May, by mutual agree- 
ment, the price for work was fixed at 4214 
cents, and this was entirely satisfactory, al- 
though the men believed that they ought to 
get 45 cents. But the contractors for the new 

ecustom house had already contracted for work 
at 40 cents, and the compromise price of 42 
cents was accepted by the Stonecutters’ Union. 
Some time ago Mr. Troutt wanted to make a 
reduction to 35 cents, but two stonecutters he 
had in his employ declined to accept the re- 
duction and were discharged; hence the 


trouble. 
Chicago, III. 


The working rules between the employers and 
workmen in the bricklayers’ and stonemasons’ 
trades which were in force last year, and 
which were given in these columns at the 
time of their adoption, have been ratified for 
the put year with the exception of Article 
4, which reads: 

Eight hours shall constitnte a uight's 
work. Night work shall commence at 7 p. m., 
and shall be paid for at time and one-half. 
Sunday shall be paid double time." An addi- 
tion bas been made to this ruie, which now 
reads: Sundays and national holidays shall 
be paid double time." The addition of the 
national holidays was made in order that the 
foreigners among the bricklayers might be- 
come patriotic. 

‘Lhe workers in staff, the material with which 
the World's Fair buildings are to be finished 
and ornamented, created considerable trouble 
recently by a strike for more pay. After some 
delay a compromise was effected and the work 
proceeded. 

The consideration of the proposed limitation 
of the hight of buildings is still going on, the 
matter being at this ОВЕ іп pauca the 
same condition as presented in the last issue of 
Ca: pentry апа Building. 


" Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Builders Exchange of Cincinnati has 
moved from its former location to larger and 
more commodious quarters in the Grand 
Opera House block. The new rooms were 
formally opened on Monday, March 7, that 
being the date of the annual meeting. The 
occasion was a very interesting and enjoyable 
one, а bountiful lunch being served, and the 
election of officers taking place. 

The Builders! Congress, which is composed 
of representatives from the various branches 
of Ше building trsde, and which bears the 
same relationship to the Employers! Associa- 
tion as the Amalgamated Council to the trades 
unions, was tbe subject of & very able address 
by W. A. Megrue. An entirely erroneous im- 

ression in regard to the Builders’ Congress 

been established by one of the Cincinnati 
newspaper in the minds of those not more cor- 
rectly informed, and Mr. Megrue took advan- 
tage of the occasion to explain the nature and 
purposes of the organization. The congress 
and the Builders! Exchange are in the utmost 
harmony with each other, and they are en- 
aged upon virtually the same objects, the one 
ing more or less "pendet upon tbe other. 
The representation of the various trades in the 
congress is Secured by tbe election of dele- 
gates from each separate trade connected 
with building, and the united action of these 


representative delegations constitutes the ac- 
tion of the congress. Mr. Megrue treated the 
subject very thoroughly and laid particular 
stress upon the fact that the congress and the 
exchange were branches of the same tree, and 
strongly advocated closer union of action and 
interest among the еше The meeting 
was one of the best t the exchange has 
held for some time. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Building Trades Association held a very 
pleasant informal reception in their new 
rooms, in the Arcade Building, on the even- 
ing of March 1. Ever since the association 
was founded the offices have been on the third 
floor of the Arcade, but the growth of the or- 
ganization has been so great during the 
few months, and especially since the national 
convention, that it was found absolutely neces- 
sary to get larger quarters. Consequently five 
rooms on the second floor of the Arcade were 
rented, and will ın future be known as the 
Builders’ Exchange. The rooms are all argo 
and well lighted, and have been admirably 
arranged and fitted up for the purpose. The 
reception in honor of the opening of the new 
rooms and the change of name was supple- 
mented by a most excellent lunch. The presi- 
dent, E. H. Towson, presided, and made a 
brief address upon the growth and Progr ene of 
the organization. He was followed by C. C. 
Dewstoe, Hon. D. A. Dangler and others. 
About 150 were present, and the affair was a 
very pleasant one and thoroughly enjoyed is 
all. The exchange now numbers about 1 
members, and is in a better condition than 
ever before. 


Denver, Col. 


Tbe Master Builders’ Association of Denver 
held their regular semi-monthly meeting in 
their rooms in the Sun Building, March 2. 
President Baker presiding. Ihe principal 
topic of discussion was the new mode of con- 
duct in relation tc sub-contractors giving their 
bids to the general contractors. It has been 
discovered that some of the lowest bidders 
have not received the contracts they bid upon. 
16 is supposed that the lowest bidder should se- 
cure а contract if a responsible, respectable 
and competent man. 

No final actiou was taken in the matter, but 
it was referred for settlement to a future meet 
ing, this discussion being only preliminary. 

Some talk was had of a banquet to be given 
soon, but nothing deflnite was done in the 


matter. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The building interests of Detroit seem to 
promise well for the approaching season. Tbe 
agitation among the carpenters looking to a 
strike on May 1 will probably be abandoned, 
and none of the other trades give any indica- 
tions of proposed unfavorable action. 

Atameeting of the Committee on Ordinances, 
held March 4 in the City Attorney's office, at 
which several aldermen were present, together 
with Building [nspector Simpson, a delegation 
from the Builders Exchange was present in 
advocacy of a petition for tbe passage of an 
ordinance for the better protection of life and 
limb of persons employed "i contractors and 
others in the erection of buildings in the city of 
Detroit, requiring the laying of permanent or 
temporary floors during the progress of con- 
struction. 

Each of the delegation spoke and strongly 
pointed out the necessity of such regulations 
for the prevention of accidents. e ordi- 
nance, it was claimed, could be rigidly en- 
forced, and the good results would soon make 
themselves manifest. Such a measure was in 
force in Cleveland. 

Building Inspector Simpson said that at the 
convention of the Building Inspectors! Asso- 
ciation, recently held in Cleveland, the matter 
was discussed, and all agreed that the laying of 
floors in new buildings was ed eii qnd ne- 
cessary for the protection of workmen. 

Alderman Buhrer expressed himself as being 
heartily in sympathy with the movement ot 
the petitioners ; he believed that the ordinance 
would be a very wise one to adopt, but there 
was a legal question involved whether the 
Common Council had a right to pass such а 
measure, and it would only be a waste of time 
to passan ordinance which afterward would 
be declared invalid. However, һе gave the 
delegation his assurance that he would ape 
dite the matter as rapidly as possible, and if a 
favorable opinion was received from the at- 
torney the ordinance would be immediately 
reported. This was satisfactory to the callers. 
The exchange is at present engaged in formu- 
lating rules for the government of estimating 
and the letting of contracts, and there seems 
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to be a movement in favor of direct contract-. 


ing. The secretary, Joeeph Myles, in a letter 
under date of March 7, says that the Affairs of 
the exchange have been very much improved 
and benefited during the past two months. 
Twenty new members were admitted at the 
last regular meeting, and there are eight appli- 
cations now posted awaiting action. The 
whole tone of the exchange has been greatly 
improved since the last convention. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Affairs in the Builders and Traders! Ex- 
change of Grand Rapids, have been undis- 
turbed during the past month, and nothing of 
importance to the building interests of the city 
has transpired. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The reorganization of the Builders and 
Traders’ Exchange of Kansas City, which has 
been under way for some time, has recently 
been effected, and the Exchange has become 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000. 
The number of stockholders is limited to 100 
and no person who is not a member of the Ex- 
change can hold stock. The Exchange is ina 
much better condition than ever before and 
under its present form it becomes an institu- 
tion of much more stability and influence than 
under the old form of organization. The past 
depression in building interests had worked to 
the disadvantage of the Exchange, and many 
members were lost from non-payment of dues 
and similar causes. As tbe organization now 
exists, however, such a condition in the future 
is almost an impossibility. 


Lowell, Mass. 


The Master Builders’ Association of Lowell 
is to send a committee to the next meeting of 
the Building Commission, to revise the charter 
and ordinances. This committce will consist 
of Messrs. Conant, Murphy, O'Hearn and 
Weaver. They want to impress upon the 
commission the need of an ordinance to pro- 
vide for an inspector whose duties shall be to 
look more carefully after all building done 
within the city limits. 

The association wants the inspector to be a 
master builder, as advocated by the National 
Association. e shall examine all plans of 
buildings and regulate the plumbing, and see 
that proper fire regulations are maintained. 
He is to look after all buildings that are to be 
moved and report to the aldermen,who shall act 
on his report. Allrequests for obstruction of 
streets are to be ра upon by him. All these 
Mines are to happen if the inspector is made 
possible under the new ordinances. 

It is also thought that regulations should be 
made so that no tenement block shall be more 
than 40 feet high, and there should be a brick 
division every 40 feet in tenement blocks, As 
reasons for all these things the master build- 
ers claim that the reduced rates for fire in- 
surance and the help the assessors will get 
from the location of new property will more 
than repay the taxpayers for the outlay in 
the way of salary for the pro inspector. 
This is in the line advocated by the Joint 
Committee on Building Law, composed of 
representatives from the National Associations 
of Buildiug Inspectors, Builders, Fire Engi- 
neers, Insurance Men and the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

Lowell is the first city to take action in this 
direction, and the other exchanges would do 
well to follow her example. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Builders’ and Traders Exchange of 
Louisville is hard at work bolding frequent 
meetings for the purpose of perfecting the 
plan for erecting a building of its own. The 
project has been under consideration for some 
time, and it is expected that the near future 
will see ground broken for a suitable home for 
the exchange tbat shall be its own and shall 
concentrate tbe building interests of the city 
about itself. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The new building being erected by the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Milwaukee 
is progressing finely, and the exchange is re- 
ceiving due beneflt from the increase in its 
influence caused by its becoming more promi. 
nently identifled with the commercial inter- 
ests of the city. 

So far as the amount of building is con- 
cerned the contractors expect a very favorable 
season, but at the same time they expect 
trouble with their men this spring, although it 
is not yet known what the demands of the 
labor organizations will be. It is probable 
that there will be а demand for an increase of 
wages from the carpenters and masons. There 
is no complaint from the men as to hours, as 
the buildiug trades haveall adopted the eight- 
hour day, so that whatever demands are made 
will be on the question of wages. The car- 
penters will probably ask that the minimum 
Tate be fixed. at the Chicago figure, 35 cents 
The lathers have asked that their 
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per hour. 
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wages be increased from $2.40 to $3 per day 
after May 1. The present schedule is: Stone- 
masons, 40 cents per hour; bricklayers, 45 
cents ; plasterers, 40 cents ; lathers, 30 cents ; 
hod carriers, 22 cents. Carpenters, rough, 25 
cents; regular, 27% cents; finishers, 30 cents; 
stonecutters, 45 cents; house painters, 25 cente. 
The masons and bricklayers struck about 
March 1 for double time on Sunday instead of 
time and one-half, and the matter is still in 
abeyance. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Minneapolis re- 
ports everytbing in its usual condition, the 
only ripple in the labor market being the de- 
mand of the painters for 30 cents per hour. 
They are now receiving 25 cents, and say that 
unless the advance is granted by April 15 
they will strike. 

The members of the Painters’ Union have 
been wise in their selection of a time limit in 
their demand for an advance from ?5 to 30 
cents an hour. There ought to be plenty of 
work for them by April 15, for if the signs do 
not fail the coming season is to be a busy one 
in the building trades. That there is to be an 
advance all along the line in the building 
trades does not of necessity follow, although 
it is believed by a great many thatthe activity 
in building will be sufficient to warrant some 
stiffening of prices. 


New York. 


In such large centers as New York City 
there are complications continually arising in 
the field of labor that affect only & small por- 
tion of the great community and are not of 
sufficient importance to attract general atten- 
tion, either as indications of the condition of 
workmen or the existence of radical wrongs, 
and have no particular significance. A pecu- 
liar condition of affairs has recently resulted 
in that city from efforts of one union to 
raise the wages of another which was con- 
tented with its wages, and asa result of the dis- 


turbance created by the Board of Walking * 


Delegates other disinterested trades were 
brought into trouble and ordered to strike. 
This latter condition provided an excellent 
opportunity for establishing a plan of arbitra- 
tion between the employers and workmen. 
The contractor for the wood work on the Astor 
Hotel and other buildings employed in his shop 
both carpenters and cabinet makers, paying the 
former $3.50 per day and the latter $3 per day 
of nine hours, with which the cabinet makers 
were contented. Shortly before March 1 the 
carpenters demanded that the cabinet makers 
be paid $3.50 per day, the same amount paid 
to the carpenters, which the contractor refused 
to do, considering it outside the province of 
one trade to demand an increase of pay for 
another trade, the members of which appeared 
to be satisfied with their wages. The matter 
was carried before the Board of Walking 
Delegates, in which each trade was represented, 
and after a stormy time the cabinet makers 
were ordered to demand the raise on pain of 
expulsion, which demand being finally made 
was conceded by the contractor after a short 
strike. While the strike was in force the walk- 
ing delegates made several attempts to call out 
other trades on the buildings being erected by 
the contractor in question, but without suc- 
cess, xs in the case of the members of the 
union of Eccentric Engineers. This union com- 
preherded in its 1 all kinds of ele- 
vator engineers, and as a whole did not repre- 
sent a building trade union. although the hod 
elevator engineers were included. When these 
engineers struck the opportunity presented it- 
self for the formation of a union that should 
have arbitration asthe means of settling future 
differences with its employers, and at the re- 
quest of A. E. Pelham, of the principal hod ele- 
vating company, the men met, and with the 
assistance of Stephen W. Wright. the secre- 
tary of the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
withdrew from their old alliance and formed a 
new union upon the basis mentioned, calling 
themselves the Brotherhood of Elevator Men. 
Tbe new union agreed to settle all differences 
directly with employers without outside inter- 
ference and immediately resumed work. The 
trade principally affected by disturbances 
among hoisting engineers is the masons. 'The 
following communication was sent by the Ma- 
son Builders’ Association to the Pelham Com- 
pany: 

The Pelham Hod Elevating Company, New 
York City.—GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of the 
Mason Builders’ Association, held at the Build- 
ing Trades’ Club on Thursday evening, March 
10, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, Tbat the Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion is in favor of an inde Dent organization 
of hoisting engineers, and that the secretary 


notify the hod elevator companies of New 
York City to that effect. 
Truly yours, 
CHARLES T. WELLS, Secretary. 


The Iron League passed the following resolu- 
tion abeut the same date: 
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Resolved, That the Iron League extend 
its sympathy to the Pelham Hod Elevating 
Company in its struggle against the unwar- 
ranted and intolerable interference of the 
Union of Eccentric Engineers with its legiti- 
mate business 

* Resolved, That tbe Iron League and the 
members thereof give every possible aid to the 
Pelbam Hod Elevating Company in its en- 
deavor to conduct its business in its own way. 

J. E. CORNELL, President. 
B. E. J. EiLs, Secretary.” 


The following letter is given as an indica- 
tion of the value and appreciation of earnest, 
effort to secure better and more just conditions- 
in the interest of both workman and em- 
ployer. Mr. Wright was largely instrumen- 
tal in securing an amicable adjustment of tbe 
affair, and sucb power rests in the hands of 
the secretary of every exchange in the coun- 
try and should be used earnestly on every op- 
portunity. 

PELHAM HOD ELEVATING COMPANY. 
New York, March 11th, 1892. 
Stephen M. Wright, Secretary Mechanics’ 
and Traders’ Exchange. 

My Dear Sir: I desire t» express thanks 
both for myself and the Brotherhood of Hoist- 
ing Engineers for the active interest you have 
manifested in their new movement. I refer 
more particularly to your having obtained 
the consent of the Mason Builders’ Association 
to receive a committee of the Brotherhood, 
and to bear what they had to say for them- 
selves in justification of the step recently taken 
for independence. 

hope you wil! continue the active sympa- 
thy, wbich is very highly appreciated. 
(ours very truly, 
ALPHONSO E. PELHAM. President. 

Since the above was written, fresh trouble 
has arisen, but at the hour of going to press 
a speedy settlement of the difficulty seems 


probable. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Builders and Traders Exchange of 
Omaha is continuing its monthly meetings, at 
noontime, with great success, Topics of im- 
portance are considered and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and lunch and cigars are serv At 
the mecting held March 10 the subjects up 
for discussion were: The opening of all bids 
in architects' offices to take placeat a specifled 
time and in the presence of the bidders." 

Complaints are made that bids are frequently 
put in tobe opened at some unknown time, 
and that outside parties—usually friends of 
the owner—put in bids and capture the con- 
tract in various ways unjust to the con- 
tractors. 

The question was ably discussed from all 
sides, atter which F. Dellone introduced a mo- 
tion calling for tbe appointment of a commit- 
tee of three to call on the architects in thecity 
and see if they will sign an agreement to re- 
ceive bids on certain daysat certain hours, and 
to have the same opened in the presence of 
owners and contractors. 

The motion prevailed and the chair a 
pointed F. Dellone, William Arthur and Jacob 

obst 


The next question was, ‘‘ What isa legitimate 
percentage of profit fora contractor?” No 
ticular figure was settled upon by the body, 
ut the discussion called out a general con- 
demnation of the present lien law, as working 
bardsbip and injustice to honest contractors, 
for the reason that it opens tbe field for dis- 
honest and irresponsible men to come ih and 
get work at less than cost. Tbe voice of the 
meeting seemed to be tbat to-day responsible 
and honest contractors in Omaba are paying 
for the р ног doing work. This law was 
represented as being the capital of irresponsi- 
ble contractors and the sentiment was strongly 
for its repeal. 

These meetings have created а greater in- 
terest in the exchange than has previously 
existed, and the members are beginning to 
recognize the importance of identifying them- 
selves with an organization that is seeking to 
correct the evils which exist in their business. 

Ata meeting of the Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association it was decided to adopt a uniform 
size of brick. After considerable discussion 
the National standard size was adopted and an 
ordinance has been drawn up, with the en- 
dorsement of the Building Inspector, and 
placed before the City Council with tbe peti- 
tion that it be adop From present indie - 
tions the ordinance will pass. 

The exchange is continually growing in size 
and importance and is rapidly assuming an 
important position among the institutions of 
the city. Several new members were added 


last month. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


At a meeting held in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary the subjects of the relations between 
architect and builder, forms of contracts, &c., 
were under consideration, and during the dis- 
cussion much fault was found with the exist- 
ing requirements of bidding. 
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For instance, nearly every contract signed 
by builders in Philadelphia contains this 
clause: And all other work necessary to 
complete this building must be done at the be- 
hest of the architect, without extra cost.” 
When the building nears completion a thou- 
sand and one unus may turn up which are 
necessary to entirely finish the structure, but 
which were not in the plans or specifications. 
The architect then, when appealed to as arbi- 
trator, having &t heart the appearance and 
finish of his building rather than the contrac- 
tor's interest, in nine cases out of ten decides 
that these additions must be made, thereby in- 
volving material added expense for which no 
calculation was made in the bid. 

Another cause of cavil consists in the great 
ambiguity which is the rule in plans and 
specifications, Builders are asked to estimate 
upon work the quality of which is not speci- 
fied, and which varies often from 200 to 300 
per cent. Under other cifications some- 
пш submitted an intelligent bid is impos- 
sible. 

The address of President McAllister of the 
National Association at the sixth convention 
furnished a basis for much argument in favor 
of greater equity in bidding. 

The consideration of the subject of a build- 
ers’ bank,which was scheduled for the meeting 
was postponed on account of the absence of the 
member who had the matter in charge but 
will be brought up at tbe next conference 
meeting. These conference meetings are called 
for the purpose of debating the best means for 
carrying out plansthat have been proposed for 
the welfare of the builder and the exchange, 
and are always accompanied by a lunch. It 
is expected that future conference meetings 
will be addressed by some prominent person on 
topics of importance. 

The Legislative Committec is at work draft- 
ing a bill to be presented to the State Legisla- 
ture to provide for the reconstruction of the 
building laws. 

The builders suffer most from the faulty 
laws, and it is proposed that a bill shall be 
drafted by John G. Johnson, attorney for the 
exchange, which will be presented to the Leg- 
islature for passage. At the next meeting of 
the exchange all the provisions of the bill will 
be considered, and it is quite likely that a sec- 
tion will be introduced providing for the con- 
demnation of poorly constructed and other 
dangerous buildings. If tbe bill drafted is 
tinally approved by the Өл the Legis- 
lative Committee, of which Franklin M. Harris 
is chairman, will take charge of it and en- 
deavor to have it passed and approved early in 
tbe next session of the Legislature. 

An effort is being made by the excbange to 
secure more explicit and satisfactory plans 
from architects, and the movement bids fair to 
assume far more importance than was origin- 
ally anticipated, and will doubtless culminate 
{n an early conference between the committees 
of architects and builders respectively. 

The attempt to secure a separate building 
forthe trade schools is still being prosecuted, 
and it is not unlikely that President Dobbins 
will eventually secure a building for the ex- 
clusive use of the Master Builders! School of 
Mechanical Trades. 

The exchange placed its seal of condemna- 
tion, as one of the prominent institutions of 
the city, on the trolley wire system of street 
car operations at a "pecia meeting called for 
the purpose of considering the subject. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Mechanics’ Exchange of St. Louis was 
called to order for the last time on March 11, 
and adjeurned as the Builders! Exchange of 
the city of St. Louis. The change has been 
quietly contemplated for some time, and was 
made on the date mentioned and carried by a 
very large majority. The exchange will also 
occupy new quarters after April 1 in the Bell 
Telephone Building, recently completed at the 
corner of Tenth and Olive streets. 

The new location is much more desirable 
than the old one and the rooms are a very 
great improvement over the old quarters. Tbe 
entire second floor of the Telephone Building 
bas been rented by the exchange for a term of 
years and has been handsomely fitted up with 
every possible convenience for the comfort of 
the members and to facilitate the transaction 
of their business. The building itself is located 
in the very center of the business portion of 
the city, which fact will doubtless be of great 
beneflt to the exchange. 

Walsh writes that the exchange 
is in excellent condition and that the prospects 
for the coming season are good. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


A special meeting of tbe members of the 
Builders’ Exchange was held March 2 for the 
purpose of nominating a Board of Directors to 
serve during the ensuing year. There wasa 
good attendance of members, Charles C. Ter- 
nee DE. 

e old Board of Directors was unanimously 
named for the ensuing term, but A. Hosmer 
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declined & renomination, and J. P. M. Phillips 
was nominated in his stead. The annual elec- 
tion will be held on the 21st inst. 

The ticket nominated is as follows: Charles 
C. Terrill, C. C. Morehouse, William Cronan, 
J. F. Riley, M. J. Donovan, A. Hosmer, J. K. 
Firth, O. Lewis, William N. Miller, A. W. 
Starbird, T. W. Peterson. 

The Building Trades Council is seeking to 
abolish sub-contracting on all city work, af- 
firming that when a large contract is let to 
one contractor and sublet by him, the better 
class and better paid workmen are discrim- 
inated against in favor of inferior workmen 
for the sake of cheapness. The matter is now 
before the City Council. 


Syracuse, М. Y. 


The Master Builders’ Association of Syra- 
cuse has been holding meetings about once each 
month for some time past for the purpose of 
listening to addresses upon pertinent topics by 

rominent men. The Rights of the Lowest 

idder," by William Crabtree ; ‘‘ Homes for 
Workmen," by C. N. Sims, and an address 
from Architect Archimides Russell, are some of 
the subjects and speakers that have been pre- 
sented. 

The stonecutters of Syracuse have addressed 
a protest to the Mayor against the use of stone 
dressed in other cities, and have requested all 
architects and builders to assist them in their 
efforts to have the stone used in the city cutin 


tho city. 
Pueblo, Col. 


James Allan, the secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association of Pueblo, reports the 
following officers as being elected at the recent 
annual meeting for the 0 year: Presi- 
dent, M. J. Kean; vice president, Andrew 
Glover; secretary, James Allan; treasurer, 
Daniel Mahoney. The building interests of the 
city are rather dull at present, and it is feared 
that the prospects for the coming year are un- 
favorably affected by the mining excitement 
in the vicinity. 


Wilmington, Del. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Wilmington is 
perfecting the plan, which has been under 
consideration for some time. for creating a 
building fund with which to erect a building 
of ita own. 

Tbe Committee on Site reported progress at 
thelast meeting of the Board of Directors, 
March 7, and suggested the formation of a 
Stock company, the stock to be held by the 
members of the exchange. The committee was 
authorized to continue its investigations and 
report again at the next meeting. The direc- 
tors approved and indorsed the Wilmington 
Industrial Improvement Society, which has а 
manual training school in contemplation. 

The building interests of the city are rather 

uiet just at present, but it is expected that 
there will be plenty of building after the season 
fairly opens up. Membership in the exchange 
is continually increasing, tbere having been 
several desirable additions during the past 
month. 

ТЬе Board of Directors of the Builders’ 
Exchange bas adopted the following resolution ; 
which is self-explanatory : 


Whereas, Tbe impression has been made 
upon the minds of some that there exists a feel- 
ing of antagonism between this exchange aad 
the Wilmington architects, we desire to dis- 
claim any such feeling on the part of the ex- 
change. While some of our members have felt 

rsonally aggrieved at the treatment they 

ave received, feeling they have not been 
treated fairly, and while in some cases which 
have been cited this seems to be true, and has 
doubtless inured to the disadvantage of the 
architect, as a body we have no animosity, 
and having no control of individual sentiment 
we are not responsible for their private action, 
unless in violation of our ruler. The interests 
of the architect and builder being mutual, we 
desire such friendly relations as will insure a 
prie understanding and harmonious action 

tween the two. 

As an earnest of this feeling we have each 
vear issued annual tickets to all city architects 
inviting them to а free use of our rooms to 
exhibit their plans, or for business or social in- 
tercourse. Candor compels to admit tbat the 
acceptance, or lack of acceptance, of this in- 
vitation by our home architects has been ruther 
disappointing. We have received more from 
those from whom we could expect less and it is 
very natural to warm toward those who show 
us the greatest friendship. In consideration of 
these facts be it 

Resolved, By the Board of Directors of tbe 
Builders’ E that we desire a more cor- 
dial co-operation between the architects of this 
e and tbe Builders’ Exchange. 

resolved, That to tbis end we pledge our 
hearty support and confidence to that profes- 
sion which does so much to beautify our coun- 
try and adorn our bomes, asking only in re- 
turn that consideration for justice and fair 
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play that will enable us to hew to the lines and 
rear the n wberein shall be inter woven 
beauty, stréhgth and goodness. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The members of the Builders Exchange of 
Worcester held & banquet in their rooms 
on Thursday, March 31. The invitations 
were issued by George Bouchard, the secre- 
tary. The gathering was one of the most im- 
portant of the organization that has taken 
place for а long time. The managing com- 
mittee was composed of George . Carr, 
Thomas J. Smith and E. A. Walsh, with 
George Bouchard as secretary. The PECES 
is in excellent financial condition and the 
membership is constantly on the increase. 


Peoria, III. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing усаг by the Builders! Ехсһапре of 
Peoria, Ш.: President, C. J. Sutter; vice- 
president, J. D. Peck ; treasurer, R. Strehlow; 
secretary, M. E. Bixler. The opening of the - 
building season promises well for business. 


— Eee —— — 


Notes. 


The builders of Hartrord, Conn., are seekin 
the appointment ofa building inspector, an 
the matter is now before the City Council. 


Tbe employers and workmen of Jackson, 
Tenn., are at work on the formation of an as- 
sociation that shall provide protection for the 
workmen. 


A Builders’ Exchange has been formed and 
incorporated at Covington, Ky., and the fol- 
lowing Officers have been elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, George D. Loder ; vice- 
president John Craig ; directors, John Steffen, 

hos. J. Keily, Wm. Bueter, Fred. Kasche, R. 
Welling, Chas. Kershaw and C. Pohlman. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Toledo was form- 
ally organized at a meeting held on the even- 
ing of February 23. A large number were 
present and the receipts of the cash book, ag- 
gregating $3500, showed that 110 members were 
on the list. The result of the meeting showed 
the election of Jobn C. Romeis, president ; A. 
Bently, first vice-president ; W J. Spear, 
second vice-president, and E. J. Weis, treas- 
urer. For some time the matter of appointing 
а соту was delayed, but on Monday even- 
ing, March 7, a special meeting of the Board 
of Directors was held and John Stolberg 
was appointed official secretary, with power to 
007 an assistant at a salary of $700 a year. 
A large force of painters, paper hangers and 
decorators is at work fixing up the new head- 

uarters for the exchange, on thethird floor of 
the Blade Building. The secretary s room will 
have blue paper on tbe walls, the business 
room a ligbt drab, and the room in which 
the weekly sessions will be held will have А 
light gray colored paper on the walls and 
ceiling. The rooms, when finished, will be as 
neat and cozy as any in tbe city. 

Builders! exchanges are being organized at 
Decatur, III., Springfield, Ohio, and South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Scranton, Pa., is 
now fully establisbed. The membership roll 
consists of about 35 contractors and those who 
have not yet joined state that they will do so. 
Officers have been elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, John Benore ; vice-president, Frank M. 
Moyer; secretary, James Collins ; treasurer, 
Thomas Lyddon. 


For some time past the builders of Spokane, 


Wash., have been at work forming a Builders’ 


Exchange and are now fully organized and 
ready for business. Ata meeting held Satur- 
day evening, March 5, the following officers 


were elected: Frank Johnson, president; Rob- 
bert Russell, vice-president; C. Ashen- 
felter, secretary and treasurer. A large num- 


ber were present and great interest is being 
taken in the exchange. Among the other 
things to be discussed at the next meeting 
are the recommendation of the National Asso- 
ciation which endorses the apprentice system 
and tbe establishment of training schools 
wherever practicable. Material men are elig- 
ible to membership. Five firms have applied 
already and it is expected that all responsible 
firms will become members. 


A very convenient manner of keeping infor- 
mation relative to the filial bodies of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders before its mem- 
bers has been adopted by the Building Trades 
Club of New York City. Everything pub- 
lished in Carpentry and Building which 
relates to the National Association, its recom- 
mendations and action is carefully cut out 
and pasted in a scrap book, which lies on the 
center table for the ready reference of all. 


Sample copies of the Uniform Contract are 
still being asked for by builders and architects 
from all over the country, and the national 
secretary keeps a supply on hand at all times 
in anticipation of future requests. 
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DESIGN FOR A FRAME COTTAGE. 


HE DESIGN of the two-story frame 
cottage illustrated upon this and the 
following pages represents the ef- 

forts of George Barkman, architect, of 
Hamilton, Ohio. The house is built on a 
12-inch stone foundation and has a cellar 
61¢ feet deep in the clear under the hall- 
way. The joists for the first and second 
stories are 2 x 10; the. ceiling joists for 
the second story 2 x 6 inches and the 
rafters 2x4 inches. The author states 
that in estimating the cost 16-foot stud- 
ding is employed. The exterior of 


resented in connection herewith. It will 
е seen that from the large reception hall, 
which is entered from a veranda extend- 
ing across the front of the house, one 
may reach the parlor and dining room. 
The parlor opening is an arch which may 
In this room, 


be closed by portieres. 
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Design for Frame Cottage.—George Barkman, Architect, Hamilton, Ohio. 


the building is covered with common 
sheeting boards and hea building 
paper, upon which are laid 14g inch 
siding. he shingles employed are of 
the t 18-inch pine butts. The ex- 
terior is covered with three coats of 
white lead and best linseed oil. An idea 
of the general appearance and arrange- 
ment of the house may be gathered from 
an inspection of the elevations and plans 
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which measures 1815 x 14 feet, is a slate 
mantel. Communication between the 
parlor and dining room is afforded by 
means of an arch, from which may also 
depend portières, according to the taste 
of the owner. The kitchen is in the rear 
of the house and is provided with sink 
and pump which connects with a 15-bar- 
rel cistern in the yard. A pantry lighted 
by an outside window opens from this 


room, as does also a rear entry. On the 
second floor are three sleeping rooms and 
a storeroom. The interior finish of the 
parlor, dining room and reception hall is 
of oak, while the balance of the house is 
finished in yellow pine. The hardware 
for the three rooms first named is of imi- 
tation bronze, while for the rest of the 
house it is of japanned goods. The glass em- 
ployed throughout the house is American 
ouble strength AA grade. The open 
stairway is of oak, with seat and turned 
balusters and newels. The floors are of 
No. 1 white pine 4 inches wide. The 
estimated cost of the building, which is 
piped for gas, is $1500 in the locality 
named. The author states that this 
figure can be considerably reduced by 
eine ee siding all the way up, leaving 
off the belt course, making the stairwa 
plainer by cmitting the seat in the hall 
and by dispensing with other things which 
will readily suggest themselves to the 
practical carpenter and builder. 


— -——————— "———— — 


Cob Walls. 


The cob walls of the West of England, 
says the Architect, are composed of earth 
and straw mixed up with water, like 
mortar, and well beaten and trodden to- 
gether. The earth nearest at hand is 
generally used, and the more loamy the 
more suitable. These mud walls are 
made 2 feet thick and are raised upon a 
foundation of stone work. The higher 
the stone work is carried the better, as it 
secures the cob work from the moisture 
of the ground. After a mud wall is raised 
to a certain hight it is allowed some 
weeks to settle; this period varies ac- 
cording to the damp or dryness of the at- 
mosphere. The first layer or rise (De- 
vonicé raise) is from 3 to 5 feet high ; the 
next is not so high, while every succeed- 
ing raise is diminished in hight as the 
work advances. Thesolidity of cob walls 
depends much on their not being hurried 
in the process of making, for if hurried 
they will surely be crippled and swerve 
from the perpendicular. It is usual to 
pare down the sides of each successive 
raise before another is added on it. The 
cob parer (the instrument then used) is 
like a baker's peel—the shovel for remov- 
ing the bread from the oven. The lintels 
for the doors, windows, cupboards or 
other recesses are put in as the work ad- 
vances, bedding them on cross pieces. 
The walls are carried up solid, and the 
respective openings are cut out after the 
work has well settled. In forming these 
walls one man stands on the wall to re- 
ceive the cob, which is pitched up to him 
by another below, the man on the work 
arranging and treading it down. Each 
workman generally uses a common pitch- 
fork. The whole is then covered with 
thatch. Devonshire thatching is ve 
superior to that in most partsof England. 
It is done with combed wheat straw (De- 
vonicé reed), which consists of the stiff, 
unbruised, unbroken stalks, which have 
been carefully separated by the thresher 
from the fodder straw and bound up in 
large sheaves called nitches. The outer 
walls are plastered the following spring, 
and this plaster covered with a whitewas 
of lime or roagheast (Devonicé slap dash). 
These are dangerous processes in the 
hands of a builder without a cultivated 
taste, for such a wall, to use the meta- 
pioro language of London, has no 

auty because it has no expression.” 

The whitewashing this inexpensive cob 
pleases the eye of ordinary tourists by 
the contrast it produces with the sur- 
rounding scenery, but it is condemned: by 
the tasteful Gilpin as the most inharmon- 
ious of tints and productive of a di 
able glare. That glare, however, is soon 
mellowed by the hand of time, and toned 
down by dirt and damp. The building 
then appears in most artistical and pic- 
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turesque keeping. Rough cast and slap- 
dash are terms which accurately describe 
ihe action and effect. The wall is 
неге very smoothly with lime and 

air mortar; as fast as this coat is fin- 
ished а second workman follows with a 
pail of roughcast which he throws on 
the soft plaster. The materials for rough- 
cast are composed of fine gravel reduced 
to a uniform size by sifting or screening, 
and by washing the earth carefully out. 
This gravel is then mixed with pure, 
newly-slaked lime and water, till the 
whole becomes of the consistence of a 
semifluid ; it is then forcibly thrown, 
splashed, slap-dashed upon the wall with 
a large trowel. The workmen then 
brushes over the mortar and roughcast 
with the lime liquid in the pail, so as to 
make all, when finished and dry, appear 
the same color. The building is then 
complete ; this plaster and roughcast 
gives the last finishing touch of beauty, 
the coup de grace, to cob. It is like the 
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architect’s mind keeps playing back- 
ward and forward from the one to 
the other, so that the building grows 
up in his mind as an organic whole. 
To put it in other terms, while he is at 
work on the plan he is constantly con- 
sidering the effect of his plan on his 
elevation, and vice versa. e results of 
the work are duly displayed in plan, ele- 
vation and erection; and this, no doubt, 
leads to the false impression in the lay 
mind that the plan and elevation can be 
considered apart, and are not in neces- 
sary relation to each other. As the plan 
is embodied in the elevation and sections 
—that is, in the actual walls of the build- 
ing—the two must be considered together 
in practice. With this provision, there 
are one or two matters which more par- 


ticularly concern the plan. The main 
points to aim at are simplicity and com- 
actness of arrangement and plenty of 


ight. А long, crooked passage, with 


constant changes of level, may be very 
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passages ¥ let them be wide enough for 
two people to pass, and light enough to 
prevent their falling into each other's 
arms. In country houses the position of 
the sitting room is usually determined by 
the aspect, and in a house of any preten- 
sion there is sure to be a good-sized hall 
and an ample staircase; but the hall is 
worth a sacrifice, even in smaller houses. 
The first impression you form of a house 
is very often the last, and your first im- 

ression is formed in the hall. It is not 
in the least necessary that it should be 
two stories high. me of the most 
charming little halls in seventeenth cen- 
tury and modern work are long, low 
rooms, sweet and homely to live in, places 
never haunted by the ennui of magni- 
ficent dreariness. For a moderate house 
the one-story hall is rather an advantage, 
because it practically gives another sit- 
ting room; and in quite small country 
houses, such as those that are used, say, 
for summer holidays, why not return to 


Design for Frame Cottage.—Side (Left) Elevation.— Scale, Mà Inch to the Foot. 


rinkling with comfits the sugary chalk 
er of the indigestible twelfth cake, 
that confectionery cob. The real worth 
of cob, however, consists not in these 
outward charms, but in the intrinsic 
merits of the facility and cheapness with 
which it is made. It will cost, speaking 
roughly, about three times less than stone 
and five times less than brick work ; it re- 

uires, however, considerable time in 
the construction. A cob house of two 
stories ought not to be built in less than 
two years, in order that the work may 
settle completely. Cob is extremely 
durable when protected from wet above 
and below, for, as Hamlet's grave-digger 
has it, ‘‘your water is a sore decayer." 
This is implied in the Devonshire adage, 
that ** all cob wants is а good hat and а 
good pair of shoes " Instances occur of 
cob houses built in the time of Elizabeth 
being found at this day in perfect preser- 
vation. 

— — — 


Designing A House. 


A writer in the February issue of the 
Magazine of Art says: 

In the actuil process of designing 
a house, the plan cannot be separat 


from the * and sectipns; the 
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romantic and admirably adapted to the 
habits of the ‘‘ Decameron,” but with the 
hurry of the modern household and the 
unadroitness of the domestic servant, it 
means cold dishes and disasters with 
crockery, and general discomforts and ill- 
temper. There has been a tendency lately 
to overdo the queer corner and the curi- 
ous passages. I have a book before me, 
sent out by a well-known firm of furnish- 
ers, in which there are half a dozen or 
more designs for ingle-nooks and bays 
and recesses which do not result from any 
necessity of the plan, but are placed at 
random with no particular object but 
that of looking queer. The real old ingle 
is quite delightful, with its great cam- 
bered oak-beam across the opening, 14 
feet wide or more, and its red-brick floors 
and the old muzzle loader over the chim- 
neypiece, and the little lead-glazed 
lattice with its dimity curtain ; but how 
far away from this is tbe affectation 
of a modern ingle-nook, with its ag- 
gressive grate and mechanically stam 

paper frieze and frillings of ‘‘art fab- 
rics.” If you are going to have an ingle- 
nook, at least keep it plain and solid and 
comfortable, and have a hearth before 
which you can stretch your legs, and a 
fire place big enough to burn a reason- 
able, good oak log. So, too, with the 


the plan of the yeoman’s house of the 
sixteenth оү and earlier, when опе 
great hall was the generalliving room, 
and at one end were the kitchen and 
offices and the servants' rooms, and at the 
other the solar and the rooms of the mas- 
ter and his family? А house costing less 
than $5000 could have room enough for a 
billiard table or а dance, such as would 
be quite impossible in the stuffy, respect- 
able house up the village built by the 
squire when he came of age. The reason 
for such a room would not be mere pict- 
uresqueness, but its manifold uses, its 
essential reasonableness, and the same 
reasonableness would not be afraid of the 
plainest work; of showing the rafters or 
the ceiling joists, or of lining the back of 
the fire place with honest red brick. 
с=с аа 

А NEW SYSTEM of builders' scaffolds is 
said to have been invented by a Duluth, 
Minn., man, who claims that his device 
will save at least 30 per cent. of the 
cost of laying brick walls by the use of 
the present system of lumber scaffolding. 
The new scaffold is made of aluminum 
and steel, is light, strong and durable, 
and is moved upward by a set of simple 
levers as the wall progresses upward, al- 
ways keeping the bricklayer's material 
directly in front of him. _ Fro E 
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Elevation of Main Stairway.—Scale, 4% Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details of Frame Cottage. 
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Officers for 1892. 


President, ANTHONY ITTNER, Bell Telephone 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. | 

First Vice-President, IRA G. Hersey, 166 
Devonsbire street, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Hran Sisson, 19 W. 
Saratoga street, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 

street, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORS. 
Baltimore, Md........ NOoBLE Н. CREAGER. 
Boston, Mass ia Se ads James I. WINGATE. 
Buffalo, N. Y......... A. A. BERRICK 


Cleveland, Ohio...... E. H. Towson. 
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List of Associations Affiliated 
With the National Association 
of Builders. 


Baltimore, Md., 19 W. Saratoga st. 
The Builders’ Exchange, E. D. Miller, Sec'y. 


Boston, Mass., 166 Devonsbire st. 
The Master Builders’ Association, 
W. H. Say ward, Sec'y. 


Buffalo, М. Y., 323 and 325 Washington st. 
The Buildeis! Association Exchange, 
J. C. Almendinger, Sec’y. 


Chicago, III., 159 La Salle st. 
The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
James John, Sec’y. 


Cincinnati, O., Grand Opera House Building. 


The Builders’ Exchange, 
| Lawrence Mendenball, Sec'y. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, The Arcade. 
The Builders’ Exchange, A. McAllister, Sec'y. 


Denver, Col., Granite Building. 
The Master Builders’ Association, 
George F. Harvey, Sec'y. 


Detroit, Mich., 99 Griswold st. 
Tbe Builders' and Traders! Excbange, 
Joseph Myles, Sec'y. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Builders’ Exchange, J. Н. Marbury, Sec’y. 


Grand Rapids. Micb., 157 Ottawa st., 
The builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. 
John H. Hoskin, Sec'y. 


Louisville, Ky., 504 Fifth st. 
The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
Leo P. Kaufman, Зес'у. 


Lowell, Mass.. Central and New Appleton sta. 
The Master Builders’ Exchange, 
J. H. Coggeshall, Sec'y. 


Lynn, Mass., 18 Andrew st. 
The Master Builders’ Association, * 
Р. S. Curry, Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 1 Grand ave. 
The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, ` 
A J. Erdman, Sec'y. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 304 Boston Block. 
The Builders’ Exchange. 
C. E. Richardson, Sec'y. 


New York. N. Y., 14 Vesey st. 
The Mechanics’ and Traders! Exchange, 
Btephen M. Wright, Sec'y. 


Omaha, Neb., N. Y. Life Building. 
Tbe Builders! and Traders’ Exchange, 
W. 8. Wedge, Sec'y. 


Peoria, 111, Observatory Building. 
The Builders’ Exchange, M. E. Bixler, Sec'y. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 18 to 24 South Seventh st. 
The Master Builders’ Exchange, 
William Harkness, Bec'y. 


Portland, Me., First National Bank Building. 
The Builders’ Excbange 
Charles E. Snow, Sec'y. 


Providence, R. I., 5 and 9 Custom House st. 
The Builders' and Traders' Exchange, 
Wm. F. Cady, Sec'y. 


Pueblo, Col., Central Block. 
The Master Builders! Association, 
James Allan, Sec'y. 
Rochester, N. V., 27 East Main st. 


The Builders апа Building Supply Dealers' 
Exchange, . Н. Grant, Sec'y. 


St. Louis, Mo., Bell Telephone Building. 
The Builders’ Exchange, Richard Walsh. Sec'y. 


St Paul, Minn., Seventh and Cedar sts. 
The Builders Exchange, 
H. R. P. Hamilton, Sec'y. 


Saginaw. Mich., 112 S. Jefferson st.. East Side. 
Tbe Builders’ Exchange, J. N. Vance, Sec’y. 
LJ 


San Antonio, Texas 209 Alamo Plaza.  - 
The Builders’ Exchange, Martin Bradin, Sec’y. 


San Francisco, Cal., 314 Montgomery st. 
Tbe Builders’ Exchange, M. J Donovan, Sec'y. 


Syracuse, ЇЧ. Y., 233 E Genesee st. 
The Master Builders’ Association, 
C. F. Wis:hoon, Jr., Sec’y. 


Wilmington, Del., 607 Market st., 
The Builders’ Exchauge. 
A. L Jobnson, Sec’y. 


Worcester, Mass., Knowles Building. 
The Builders’ Excbange, 
George Bouchard, Sec'y. 


— —— — — 
To Secretaries of Filial Bodies. 


Secretaries of all filial bodies аге re- 
uested to forward to the secretary of the 
National Association, the result of action 
taken by their exchanges at all regular or 
specialmeetings. The national secretary 


sbould also be included in notification of 
meetings that are to come, in order that 
he inay be kept aware of the position the 
various exchanges may elect to maintain 
upon subjects of either local or national 
importance. 


— "i, —— ————— — 


To all Officers of Filial Bodies 
and Directors of the National 
Association. 


The national secretary desires to be 
informed regarding any and all changes 
and improvements that may be takin 
place in the local exchanges, to the en 
that successful plans for improvement 
may be transmitted to all filial bodies for 
their benefit and use. Directors are par- 
ticularly requested to keep the national 
secretary informed of all matters tran- 
piring in their various localities that in 
any degree affect the builders of their 
community. 


Changes. 


The filial body in St. Louis has changed 
its name from the Mechanics’ Exchange 
to The Builders’ Exchange of the City of 
St. Louis, and has moved from No. 9 
North Seventh street to the second floor 
of the Bell Telephone Building, on the 
coruer of Tenth and Olive streets. 

The Building Trades Club of New York 
City has adopted the following as a por- 
tion of its by-laws: ‘‘The president, 
vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer of 
the National Association of Builders of 
the United States, while holding such 
positions, shall be honorary members 
without any action of the club. 

The Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati, 
has moved from Sixth and Vine streets 
to the Grand Opera House Building, 
corner of Vine and Longworth streets. 

The Building Trades Association of 
Cleveland, Ohio, bas changed its name to 
The Builders’ Exchange, and moved into 
much more commodious quarters on the 
second floor of the same building formerly 
occupied, the Arcade. 


— —— —— — 
New Exchanges. 


The Builders’ Exchange of New Haven, 
Conn., has made application for member- 
ship in the National Association of 
Builders. 

It is expected that before the month ia 
out two if not three exchanges of recent 
formation will become affiliated with the 
national body. 


President McAllister's Address. 


The address on The Business Methods 
and Relationships of Builders,"delivered at 
the sixth convention, by President Arthur 
McAllister, has been printed in pamphlet 
form and is now in the hands of the secre- 
tary for distribution. Persons desiring to 
use the address in separate form from the 
entire report will be supplied with a 
limited number upon application to the 
national secretary. 


— — ______ 
The Sixth Annual Report. 


The report of the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Builders is now ready for distribution. 
It has been deemed best to issue the re- 
port directly froin thesecretary's office to 
the individual members of the filial 
bodies ғо far as is practicable, in order 
that the local secretaries may be relieved 
of the labor of handling the reports, and 
also to have the report placed, as far as 
possible, in the hands of the members at 
their private addresses. 
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COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION. 


HE FOLLOWING PAPER on the 
T above subject was read by Architect 
J. Appleton Wilson before the 
Builders' Exchange of Baltimore, at their 
quarterly meeting, March 1 of the present 
year: 


, The term Colonial, as generally used, 
is somewhat misleading. Aside froin the 
fact that it has of late become a kind of 
popular slang, as were the Queen Anne 
and the Eastlake a few years since. 

It seems necessary to say at the start 
that of the buildings erected during the 
Colonial period in this country, or pre- 
vious to the yéar 1775, but few remain. 
In Boston, which was the largest and 
most wealthy city at that time and which 
naturally contained the most costly build- 
ings, we can only name three churches 
and two public buildings as examples of 
actual Colonialstructures. A few brick 
aud a number of frame dwellings remain, 
but these are too simple and unpreten- 
tious to merit remark as to their archi- 
tecture. This so-called Colonialstyle was 
derived first of all from England, and was 
founded upon the Five Orders as inter- 
EB by Vignola and Palladio. It has 

en well defined as a free handling of 
Classic detail." The orders“ gradually 
became changed, as they were used 
with more or less license by Sir 
Christopher Wren, Jingo Jones, Gibbs, 
Batty Langley, and others. James Gibbs 
wrote his work on architecture in 1728, 
and Batty Langley in 1739. The result, as 
transplanted to America was the only in- 
dividual style worthy the name which 
we have ever boasted as a nation. 

This manner of building was in vogue 
up to about the year 1825, when a decline 
set in, which finally caused its abandon- 
ment, and in ite à ace came the rage for 
sham Gothic and Grecian structures, often 
of pine boards made to imitate stone. 


REVIVAL OF INTEREST. 


Within the last few years, owing chiefly 
to the research of a few architects, and 
lovers of the antique, there has been 
quite a revival of interest in this style, 
and much of the modern work rivals the 
original Though, as in all revivals, 
numerous and rank are the sins which 
have been committed in this name. 

The style under discussion is largely 
dependent for interior detail, upon the 
styles of Louis XIV and Louis of 
Fiance, much of which is of great delicacy 
and refinement. 

The customary method of brick work 
was the well-known Flemish bond, in 
which every course is composed of alter- 
nate headers and stretchers. The headers 
їп one course coming directly over the 
Stretchers in the course below. These 
headers are often darker from their 
nearness to the fire in burning, and give 
the work a very picturesque effect. 
The floor lines are generally indicated 
on the exterior walls by a flush band of 
Stone, or by a projecting band of brick. 
The basement walls are often thickened 
on the outeide, and the offset finished at 
the first floor line, by a molded course of 
brick. Tbe window heads are sometimes 
segment brick arches, but more often flat, 
bonded arches, ground or rubbed to fit the 
splay. A favorite finish is a flat arch of 
Stone in three sections, the key often 
fluted or otherwise ornamented. The 
true stone lintel is very rare. The mortar 
joints are thick, and generally as hard as 
stone. The window france were molded 
and very heavy, mortised and pinned to- 
9 at the angles, and sometimes 

amed into & molded wooden sill. The 
roofs are steep in the earlier examples, 
with gables, or else hipped from the four 
corners, often with a deck for observa- 
tion surrounded by a turned balustrade. 
The roofs were always covered with slates 
or shingles, and the flashings and gutters 
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were of lead, while the spouts and hang- 
ing gutters were of copper. 


FEATURES OF CONSTRUCTION. 


The main doorway was always en- 
riched by an ‘‘order,” with pilasters, 
entablature, and often а pediment, and 
we generally find a small entrance por- 
tico, supported by columns. the Ionic 
order seemingly the favorite. Large 
por are are rare, except south of this State. 

ount Vernon has a fine example ex- 
tending the length and hight of the rıver 
front. This house is noteworthy, too, in 
being covered with boarding, cut in 
blocks to imitate stone. The only other 
instance which occurs to me is the 
Vernon House at Newport. Many of the 
houses in Virginia and Maryland are 
built with a center and wings. as the 
Harwood, Brice and Randall houses at 
Annapolis, the Bernard House at Freder- 
icksburg, and the Westover House. As 
an instance of the care with which the 
old work was done, it was not uncommon 
for the subsills of the window frames to 
be either of walnut or of red cedar, во as 
more successfully to resist the weather. 
These that I have examined are as bright 
beneath the paint as when first put in. 
The flooring is sometimes joined by 
square dowels in lieu of the ordinary 
tongue and groove. The larger timbers 
always show the marks of the broad axe, 
and many houses in this and adjoining 
States have all the woodwork of yellow 

ine, which is usually as hard as bone. 
hite pine was apparently difficult to 
procure. as it all grew at a distance, and 
there were no transportation facilities. 
It was а serious matter to build a house 
one hundred years ago, but time does 
not seem to have been taken much into 


account, provided that everything was. 


sound and good when the job was done. 
Aside from the care given to them, prob- 
ably one reason why these old construc- 
tions have lasted 80 well is because Ше 
were not subjected to the blasting breat 
of the hot air furnace, and certainly the 
danger to ceilings and walls from leaky 
pipes was not taken into consideration. 

he exterior cornices are usually heavy, 
with modillions and dentils, but rarely 
a well defined frieze. A favorite member 
is composed of fluted dentils, alternately 
horizontal and vertical. The central 
window is often beautifully designed 
and richly carved. The prevailing spirit 
of the best interior work of this period is 
of great refinement and delicacy. 


MATERIAL EMPLOYED. 


In Virginia, and in our own State, the 
common material was brick, while in 
Pennsylvania and New York it is stone, 
and in New England very largely frame. 
The most prominent characteristic of the 
Colonial dwelling was undoubtedly its 
stateliness and repose. This was at- 
tained partially by the exact distribution 
of the features of the exterior (one side 
being the counterpart of {Ме other), and 
partially by the massing of the ornament 
in the doorway and the window above it, 
and leaving the wall spaces almost bare. 

The plan is usually very simple, with а 
wide hall through the center and the 
apartments symmetrically arranged on 
either side. The staircase often has a 
triple window in the rear wall, opening 
on a landing. If there were wings, one 
of them always contained the kitchen and 
laundry, and the other generally the office 
or business apartment of the owner, or 
the school room for the children. 

Mahogany was much used for the hand 
rails, and often for the doors and newels. 
The doors of the Chase House at Annap- 
olis have latches and rings of wrought 
silver, and those of Mount Vernon 
and Monticello are beautifully designed 
and of polished brass. The large brass 
locke on the outside of the doors, with 
their delicate drop handles, as well as the 
massive brazen knockers, are familiar to 


us all. Many of the stairways have the 
steps and nosings formed from solid 
blocks of wood, their ends making the 
brackets. These were put up like stone 
steps, the lower edge of the rise resting 
on the tread below. The soffit was some- 
times smooth, but we often find each step 
finished square, and paneled behind, as 
in the Lee House at Marblehead. e 
balusters were usually plain, some- 
times not more than 1 x 4 inch, and 
three and even four to a tread, but 
many stairways, as that in the Long- 
fellow House at Cambridge, the Lee 
House and the Boston State House had 
elaborately carved and twisted balus- 
ters. Those on each step being of three 
different patterns. The newels some- 
times have the center hollowed out and 
filled with a twist running contrary to 
the outer twist. The best stairways have 
numerous landings and the rails are al- 
ways ramped and mitered around the 
пела even on the level runs.at-the, well 

oles. e 

The pulpit stairs, as in King's Chapel, 
Boston, and St. Paul's, New York, are 
often very beautiful examples of curved 
work with double rails. he old Boston 
State House has a very delicate detached 
spiral stair of this character. 

An interesting feature of Colonial houses 
is the transom and side light lead work. 
This was usually heavier than our mod- 
ern work, and was provided with a rib of 
tin which formed the sash and into 
which the glass was pained The join- 
ings were concealed by cast lead orna- 
ments and some of the lead lines were 
often formed with beads or other enrich- 
ments. The patterns were of endless 
variety and very many examples can still 
be found. This feature has survived 
longest and much of it was done not more 
than 40 or 50 years ago. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES. 


A number of well preserved Colonial 
churches are still standing. They all 
rtake of the character of the work done 
y Sir Christopher Wren, after the great 
fire in London. The spires are of different 
stories, one upon another, each embel- 
lished with an ‘‘order” and diminishing 
as they ascend. An elaborately wrought 
and gilded vane is the usual termination, 
and quite an article could be written on 
these alone. Some of the best churches 
are St. Paul’s, New York, declared by 
Richard Grant White to be the finest 
Wren church in America, and not sur- 
passed in London; St. John’s, somewhat 
similar, but not so good ; the First Bap- 
tist, in Providence, R. I., built of frame 
in 1776; the Old South, 1729; Christ 
Church, built 1723, and noted as being 
the point where the lanterns were hung 
to guide Paul Revere as to the embarka- 
tion of the British before the battle of 
Lexington; King's Chapel, of granite, 
and with the spire never completed, built 
1754, and Park Street Church, built 1809, 
these four being in Boston; ipie 
Church, Newport, 1726, and the Sevent 
Day Baptist, in thesame town, built 1729 ; 
Christ Church, Philadelphia; First 
Church, Wethersfield, Conn., 1761, and 
the First Parish, Dorchester, 1816. 

Some of the less important, but still in- 
teresting, churches are Bruton Parish, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., 1678, and restored in 1744; 
Smithfield Church, Isle of Wight Co., 
1632; Pohick Church, below Mount Vernon, 
on the Potomac, 1769, and Christ Church. 
Alexandria, 1767. 


SPECIFICATION FOR ANCIENT CONSTRUC-- 
TION. 


As asample of ancient coustruction the 


specifications now „ in this church 


are interesting. They are dated January 
1, 1767, and are as follows : 

The church at the Falls and at Alex- 
andria to be 28 feet from the foundation 
—that is, three bricks and a half to the 
sleepers, three bricks to the water table, 
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and two and а half from thence. The 
noins and arches to be rubbed brick; 
the pediments to the doors rubbed work 
in the Tuscan order. The outside of the 
wall to be done with place bricks; the 
mortar to be two-thirds lime and one-third 
sand; the inside, half lime, half sand. 
Aisles to be laid with tiles or flags. The 
lower windows to contain 18 lights, each 
9 x 11; the upper windows 12 lights 
beside the compass head; the sashes of 
the lower windows to hang with weights 
and pulleys, and to be clear of sap. To 
have & modillion cornice under the eaves. 
The roof to have three pairs of principal 
rafters or, as the workmen call it, a prin- 
cipal roof, to be framed in the best man- 
ner and to be covered by inch pine or 
lar plank, laid close to shingle on. 
e shingles to be of the best juniper 
cypress, 24 inch thick, 18 inches long, and 
to show 6 inches. The floors to be laid 
with 114 inch pine plank, and to be raised 
4 inches above the aisles. The pews to 
be 8 feet 6 inches beside the coping, 
with doors to all; to be neatly wain- 
scoted with quarter- round on both 
sides and raised panel on one, and to be 
neatly capped with some handsome mold- 
ing. The seats to be 12 or 13 inches 
broad, the outside doors to be folding and 
hung with proper hinges, locks and bars, 
to be raised panel on both sides; locust 
sills to the frames and architraves on the 
outside. The altar-piece, pulpit and can- 
opy to be completed in the lonic order. 
he walls and ceiling to be well plastered 
in three coats, with a cove cornice. The 
whole to be neatly painted and finished in 
the best manner. The aisles to be 6 feet. 
The modern builder could drive a horse 
and cart through such a specification, and 
the spelling and construction are a$ bad 
as can well be devised. The church cost 
£820, or about $5000. 

In this city we have few churches which 
may be classed as Colonial, and none of 
them particularly interesting, About the 
only ones meriting notice, are the Otter- 
bein Church, built 1785: Trinity, 1812; and 
the Associate Reform, 1815. The German 
Reform, formerly in Second street, built 
1796, had a fine spire. The old First 
Presbyterian, 1791, and the old Round” 
Top, 1818, were good examples. 


FEATURES OF OLD CHURCHES. 


Many of the old churches have vaults 
over the center and side divisions, formed 
of lath and plaster, and springing from 
columns which carry the galleries. King’s 
Chapel and Christ Church in Boston, 
and Trinity in Newport, are examples 
of this. he entrances were often in 
the sides, as well as in front, and the 
plan in many cases is almost a square. 

Great cut glass chandeliers, resplendent 
with prisms and with tall wind glasses to 
protect the candles, are still to be seen in 
some churches. 

There remain many examples of houses 
in this style, widely scattered over the 
Eastern States. Annapolis, in our own 
State, contains more and probably better 
examples than any other town in the 
country. A very interesting article by 
Henry Randall on this subject has 
lately appeared in the Architectural 
Record. He gives examples of no less 
than 16 buildings, all in good preserva- 
tion, the most recent of which was erected 
in 1770. This fact seems to prove that 
our ancestors built well. Some of these 
houses are faced entirely with headers, 
and, so far as I know, they are unique in 
this respect. Mr. Randall describes in 
detail the Carroll House, or Carrollton,” 
where the famous Signer lived, and the 
Ridout, Scott, Randall, Ogle, Harwood, 
Brice Paca and Chase houses. The latter 
is probably the finest example in Mary- 
land. He also mentions the old Gov- 
ernor's house, Whitehall, the City Hotel, 
and, lastly, the State House. 1772, 
when the present building was erected, 
there was probably no finer State Capitol. 
Its interior was much richer than its ex- 
terior, though its massiveness is ште 
sive, and its situation adds greatly to 
its effect. The rotunda is the most 
prominent feature, and still retains 
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CARPENTRY AND BUILDING 


much of its original decoration. I 
cannot do better than to quote from 
Mr. Randall as to the Senate Chamber, 
„One of the most Historical Halls in 
This Country," and a room, which, in its 
present condition, seems to me to be a 
standing rebuke to us all for our want of 
patriotism and of reverence for the 
events which made us а free and inde- 
pendent nation. 


THE SENATE CHAMBER. 


Mr. Randall says: On the right is the 
Senate Chamber. Here it was that the 
National Congress met in December, 1788, 
when Washington resigned his commis- 
sion as Commander-in-Chief of the Amer- 
ican Army, and here in the following 
year the peace with Great Britain was 
ratified before Congress, thus closing one 
epoch in our Nation's life, and opening a 
new one. Here again the first National 
Constitutional Convention met in Sep- 
tember, 1786, to take steps toward form- 
ing our present system of Government. 


* With the exception of its four walls 
and the huge portraits of Maryland's 
'Signers, together with the picture of 
Washington resigning his commission, 
there is little left of its original charm. 
The Ladies Gallery, a beautiful work of 
art, which extended across the Southern 
wall, has recently been removed to make 
room for benches, where the idle and the 
worthless sit and stare and enjoy the 
staple weed to their heart's content." 

hat a picture this is and what 
а ccntrast it presents with nations 
across the sea, who guard their ven- 
erated historical buildings with the 
most zealous care. Massachusetts has 
set us a most worthy example in 
restoring her old State Honse as nearly 
as possible to its original condition, filling 
it with Colonial relics and preserving it 
as а museum free to all comers. The 
same is true of the old South Church and 
of Faneuil Hall in the same city of Bos- 
ton, although these buildings occupy 
ground that is probably 1000 times more 
valuable than any portion of our ancient 
capital. Looked at merely from a busi- 
ness standpoint, each of these buildings 
serves as an attraction to bring strangers 
within our gates, and but few cities in 
this country can boast of such a State 
House as can we. May we not hope that 
at least our Senate Chamber may be re- 
stored tO its original condition and во pre- 
served for all time to come? 

Hagerstown and Frederick both con- 
tain some good examples, and the Lu- 
theran spire in the latter city, erected in 
1768, is noticeable. 


NOTABLE BUILDINGS. 


The Taylor House in Washington was 
built in 1798. The only exterior ornament 
is the Ionic portico. There are several 
very handsome mantels and archways, 
and the ceilings and wainscoting were 
formerly beautiful with ornaments and 
moldings in stucco. The doors are ma- 
hogany, and have hinges which raise them 
to clear obstructions on opening. In the 
dining room are two secret doors. with 
washboard and chairboard crossing them, 
but cut some distance from the true open- 
ing. The plan is an irregular hexagon, 
with parlor and dining room on either side 
of a circular entrance hall, and at an 
angle with it. The stairway hall is be- 
tween these rooms and behind the vesti- 
bule. Over the latter is a circular room, 
with mantel, doors, windows and other 
wood work made to correspond with its 
curve. In this room the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed by President Madison while 
he was occupying this house, the White 
House having been destroyed by the Brit- 
ish troope. 

Gadsby's Tavern at Alexandria is 
closely connected with the earlier history 
of this country subsequent to the Revo- 
lution. It was built in 1793, and adjoins 
a smaller риши erected in 1780 and 
used as a part of the tavern. It is a 
massive plain structure and the rear 
covers two sides of a hollow square used 
as a wagon yard. There.are porches 
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which serve as halls of communication 
between the rear rooms. In these build- 
ings the fashionable balls of the period 
were held, and were attended by the moet 
noted persons of the time, General and 
Mrs. Washington among the number. 
The rooms are wainscoted to the ceiling. 
and the ballroom contains a musicians’ 
gallery hung from the ceiling, to leave 
the floor clear for dancing. The interior 
detail is rather coarse. 


OTHER EXAMPLES. 


These buildings should be carefully re 
stored and preserved instead of being- 
used as at present, the one for an auction 
store and the other for a beer saloon! 
The old Carlyle House, now inclosed on 
three sides by the Braddock Hotel, is an- 
other interesting building. It is now un- 
occupied and rapidly going to decay. It 
is said to date from the year 1752, hut the 
figures 1732 are plainly cut on the key- 
stone of the entrance to the covered way 
leading to the river. In the northeast 
parlor was held the council of war, in 
1755, which resulted in the Ohio e i- 
tion and the death of General Braddock. 
The room is paneled and has a wooden 
modillion cornice. The doorways have 
curved pediments with carved rosettes 
and pineapples. The spandrel of the stair- 
case is in one panel, of a single piece, 
about 5 feet long by more than 3 feet 
wide. The old bank, now the Braddock 
House, built in 1815, has some beautiful 
mantels and a curious carved vestibule. 
The town is rich in Colonial houses. 
Many of them stand in stately walled 
gardens, partially concealed from the 
passer-by, seemingly of another age and 
time than ours, but very attractive 
withal in this day of rush and of hus- 
tling.” I have only space to mention the 
old Fairfax House on Cameron street and 
the bank on Prince street, and must pass 
the many beautiful doorways and other 
detail on every hand. inviting the 
student as he strolls through Royall, 
Washington, King, Fairfax, Clinton and 
other streets, whose very names call to his 
mind the forgotten past. The Cathcart 
House in Fairfax county, near Alexandria, 
built in 1800, contains very refined and 
elaborate detail The doorway pilasters 
are fluted and bound with ribbons, and 
the figures in relief on the friezes of 
doors, windows and mantels are nearly all 
different, there being more than 30 va- 
rieties. The leaf work on cornices and 
capitals has so much freedom and indi- 
viduality that it seems to have been 
molded in place. 

Shirly, on the James River, is of dark 
red brick, as are all the James River 
houses. It has a two-storied portico with 
paneled and plaster ceilings, and the 
walls forming the back are plastered also. 
The roof is high and hipped from four 
corners and has numerous dormers. The 
window frames are nearly flush with the 
outside of the wall, giving a broad reveal 
for théshutters within. The door from 
the river front opens into the parlor, 
while that on the rear opens into the 
great hall which occupies the northwest 
corner of the house. The building was 
erected about 1730. 


WESTOVER. 


Westover was commenced by Col. Wm. 
Byrd in 1737 and partially burned in 1749. 
In common with other estates in this 
говор it suffered severely during the Civil 

ar. One wing anditsconnecting corridor 
were destroved at that time and much 
of theinterior work was demolished. The 
outside is plain and massive, with wide 
stone steps leading to an elaborate door- 
way, having the curved broken pediment 
an pineapple. The roof is hipped, and 
the tour sturdy chimneys tower upward 
to a hight above the eaves equal to the 
walls of the house. The great hall 
runs through the center, with paneled 
rooms on either side. The stairway has 
twisted balusters of ало In the 
great drawing room we find the remains 
of a beautifully carved marble mantel and 
mirror frame. Colonel Byrd imported 
this at a cost of £500, but it was nearly 
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destroyed by the troops during the civil 
war. A curious iron gate, with leaden 
eagles on its stone piers, closes the en- 
trance from the rear. 


Carter's Hall, upper and lower Brandon, 
W hitehouse and Berkley were all famous 
in their day, but we must pass them with 
only the briefest mention. 


MT. VERNON. · 


Mt. Vernon was built by Lawrence, the 
elder brother of Geo. Washington, in 
1745, and afterwards enlarzed by the 
General himself. It is a typical southern 
home, with its stately portico, the open- 
arched colonnades sweeping like protect- 
ing arms on either side, and the ranges of 
outbuildings extending beyond and in- 
closing the beautiful lawn. The approach 
from the foot of this lawn is both striking 
and picturesque to à high degree. The 
main building is outwardly of two stories 
and an attic, but in the northern end is 
the State drawing room, running through 
the two stories. It has а beautifully dec- 
orated ceiling and a carved marble man- 
tel. A wide hallruns directly through the 
ground floor, but nearly every room on 
this story has ап outside door of its own. 
There are but two chimneys in the house, 
but the rooms are so arranged that each 
has its fire place. The details, both inside 
and out, are generally rather heavy. The 
cupola has а vane, imitating а flying 
bird, apparently transfixed by the iron 
spindle. 


JEFFERSONIAN ARCHITECTURE. - 


Thomas Jefferson was an enthusiastic 
student of architecture, and entertained 
very decided notions thereupon. The 
buildings of the University of Virginia 
а& Charlottesville and the house at Monti- 
cello are monuments of his skill and orig- 
inality. The latter is planned with a cen- 
tral pavilion and wings of one high story 
and an attic. The great hall occupies the 
ground floor of the pavilion, and is en- 
tered from either front, under lofty por- 
ticos. Over the hall, and directly under 
the low dome, is the ballroom. The house 
was commenced in 1769, but not com- 

leted until many years later. The 

ricks, the wood work and even the nails, 
were made on tbe spot by Mr. Jefferson's 
workmen. The house is filled with in- 
[An appliances. А dumb waiter, only 
arge enough to carry four bottles of wine, 
is concealed in the dining room chimney 
breast, and runs to the wine cellar. The 
great clock in the hall has a dial 
which сап. be seen from the portico, and 
its cannon-ball weights show the days of 
the week. ав they pass the names on the 
wall. The weather vane on the roof had 
а dial in the portico ceiling, so that the 
owner could learn the direction of the 
wind without exposure to its violence. 


The drawings for the university build- 
ings were from Jefferson's own hand. 
They are now in the possession ОЁ Miss 
Randolph of this city, and are accom. 
panied by copious notes in the most 
minute and careful handwriting, giving 
the proportions ofevery part, with exact 
calculations of the number of brick and 
other material in each building. The 
work was commenced in 1817. The main 
building was modeled from the Pantheon 
at Rome. There are four parallel ranges 
of buildings, the two outer for the stu- 
dents and the inner for the professors, 
with one storied dormitories between. 
The ranges are 600 feet long and front 
upon a beautiful lawn 200 feet wide. 

e professors' houses are of different de- 
signs, mostly modeled after Palladio, and 
intended to exhibit the different orders of 
classic architecture. In front of these 
there is а roofed colonnade, forming А 
walk entirely around the campus. The 
effect when seen from the foot of the 
lawn is very striking, and is not equaled 
in this country for the effect produced by 


comparatively simple architectural means. 


The gardens in rear of the houses 
are divided by serpentine walls of brick 
only 4 inches thick. According to Mr. 


Jefferson's calculations these required 
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. but time will not allow. 
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fewer brick than straight walls built 9 
inches thick in the usual manner. 


INTERESTING COLONIAL HOUSES. 


Georgetown contains some fine Colonial 
houses. A peculiar feature here is the 
bringing of two outside chimneys to- 
gether near the gable into one iminense 
stack, and supporting it on an arch sprung 
between the two. This saved much in- 
terior space, and produced a picturesque 
effect at the same time. Carpenter’s 
Hall, in Philadelphia, was built 1770 as a 
meeting place for the Society of House 
Carpenters. Independence Hall is one of 
the finest specimens of the style, and also 
one of the most noted historical buildings 
in America. It was built in 1732. the 
wings in 1740 and the tower in1750. The 
detailis somewhat coarse, but the mass 
is good and the situation favorable for 
showing it to the best advantage. 

The Van Rensselaer House, at Albany, 
is а fine specimen of the period. It was 
built about 1785. The old State House. 
built in 1743, апа the Vernon and Gibbs 
houses, in Newport, areinteresting. The 
Hancock House, built in Boston in 1737 
and torn down in 1863, had a handsome 
entrance and carved balcony above it. It 
was faced with granite, and will be re- 
produced as the Massachusetts Buildin 
at the Chicago World's Fair. I shoul 
like to speak of the New York City Hall 
built in 1808, of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, begun in 1793, and of the White 
House, commenced the е previous, 

will only say 
that the south portico of the latter 18 one 
of the most effective pieces of work in 
this style in the country. 

In Baltimore we have a few relics, but 
they are rapidly passing away.  Fells 
Point probably contains the oldest houses 
now standing, and some of them still re- 
tain fragments of their former splendor. 
A few years it was my good fortune 
to find some of the most refined detail I 
have ever seen in one of these old 
houses. 

The Oliver House, on South Gay street. 
and the house of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, on Lombard street, are fine ex- 
amples of town mansions of the olden 
time. The latter is another building, 
which should by all means be restored 
and preserved. Two houses on Baltimore, 
near Exter street, one of which is now 
being altered into а shop, are angong the 
oldest here. 
mantels, arches and ni:hes with shell 
heads. There are many handsome door- 
ways scattered over the older portion of 
the city. The old Maryland Club Build- 
ing has two of the most interesting. The 
Taney and Brice houses at Lexington and 
Courtland streets and the houses on 
Lexington, west of St. Paul, are worthy 
of notice. The building at the corner 
of Baltimore and Harrison is а splendid 

iece of construction and a fine example. 

he lower story is destroyed, but the 
upper stories and the elaborate but refined 
dormers show the greatest care in design. 
Several houses on Center Market Space, 
which, though weather beaten, still show 
unmistakable signs of former grandeur. 


COLONIAL INNS. 


One of the features of the style was the 
severity of the exterior as compared with 
the interior. Many houses which are 
most elaborate give no outward indica- 
tion. There were formerly a number of 
Colonial Inns, but few remain. The 
General Wayne, with its great swinging 
signboard, can be remembered by us all. 
It was built about 1788, and was more 
quaint than good in detail. The Lorman 
mansion, erected 1804, was as solid when 
torn down as when built. The doors of 
the main floor were of mahogany, with 
panels edged with satinwood. They 
were fitted with solid brass locks and 
hinges. Even the grounds for the plaster- 
ing were of clear white pine, secured by 
irons to the brickwork. The Stewart 
House, built before the War of 1812, on 
West Baltimore street, had a hip roof and 
good portico. The Venetian shutters were 
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arranged to slide in the thicknees of the 
walls, instead of being hinged as usual. 
Beech Hill, not far away, was a fine ex- 
ample in frame of а central build- 
ing and wings. It was built by the 
Ridgeley family about 1796. The Car- 
rol House, now in the new  South- 
western Park. contains some beautiful 
detail. The little chamber forming a 
second story to the north portico, and 
serving as a protection to the entrance 
below it, is a curious feature. 

Belvidere, built by Colonel John Eager 
Howard, stood on the summit of the hill 
which barred the progress of Calvert 
street at Eager. Large mirrors, framed and 
hung, served as doors between the princi- 
pal rooms. The Court House, finished in 
1813, is the most prominent example of 
the style which we have. Its detail is 
generally well studied, and its construc- 
tion evidently the very best. The old 
Masonic Hell, built 1822, while not such 
a good specimen, is still very quaint and 
interesting; with its columns in antis, and 
its tall iron lamp standards. The Union 
Bank, formerly standing in its garden, at 
the corner of Charles and Fayette streets, 
was a notable building in its prime. 16 
was elaborate with sculptured decoration, 
some of which now adorns the gable of 
one of the gashouses at the Spring 
Gardens. The rectory of St. Paul's 
Church, built 1791, has а peculiar door- 
way, and is a very good specimen of the 
plainer character of work. 

Ihave endeavored to give you an outline 
of what I understand to be the Colonial 
style, leaving the examples that have been 
cited to point their own moral to a great 
extent. These are rapidly ing &way, 
but if what I have said will serve to call 
your httention to the refinement of detail, 
and the wonderful care and pains taken 
by our forefathers in the selection of their 
materials and in the construction of their 
buildings, and will lead us to emulate 
them in spirit, if not in letter, this paper 
will not have been entirely in vain. 
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New York Trade Schools. 


In his address at the closing exercises 
of the New York Trade Schools Thurs- 
day evening, April 7, Colonel R. T. Auch- 
muty, the founder, made the announce- 
ment that J. Pierpont Morgan had given 
$500,000 to the schools. It is with much 
pleasure that we record this, for so 
princely a gift means aseistance to in- 
creasing numbers of young men who, as 
the schools become better known, and as 
the facilities through this endowment are 
enlarged, will come year after year to 
benefit by their instruction. For some 
little time there has been a rumor in the 
air that the New York Trade Schools were 
about to receive some very substantial 
help, but nothing definite was known un- 
til the formal announcement made on the 
occasion above named. Among all those 
present at the closing exercises there was 
probably no one who felt such keen grati- 
fication in the good fortune of the schools 
ав Colonel Auchmuty, who for so many 
years now has been giving his time and 


money to their upbuilding. The start of 


the schools was not at all propitious, for the 
antagonism of the unigns interfered with 
their popularity. By persistent effort, 
however, this opposition has, at least in 
some measure, been overcome, and several 
organizations, to their credit, be it said, 
are giving the schools much assistance. 
The rapid growth in their popularity 
during the past few years has brought 
such large classes that the facilities were 
becoming taxed, so this gift of Mr. Mor- 
gan's comes most opportunely, and, it is 
needless to say, will be used to the best 
advantage possible. We do not know 
what wil be the distribution of the 
money, but with so large a sum to make 
use of the future of the New York Trade 
Schools is abundantly assured. 


Builders’ Methods. 


In his address to the sixth convention 
of the National Association of Builders, 
President McAllister, while referring to 
the manner in which builders generally 
conduct their affairs, said that ‘‘ we have 
not yet reached ordinary business meth- 
ods.” Builders have for years been in 
the habit of signing contracts, in which 
they agree to build anything at any 
price. The fact that they agree to erect 
а specified building for a certain sum 
of money does not mean anything, for 
they also agree to build any additions 
thereto which the owner may desire, and 
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to accept the price therefor which the 
owner may choose to pay. They also 
agree to submit absolutely to the di- 
rection of a person who is in the 
employ of the owner, and are in reality 
party to a contract in which they have no 
voice whatever. The fact that contracts 
have been executed in the past to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned, under require- 
ment: which if submitted to a court of 
equity would immediately be declared 
unfair and unjust, is no argument in fa- 
vor of the continued use of such forms of 
contract. An example of such а form of 
contract and conditions of competition is 
given in another column of this issue, 
with brief comment upon some of the 
most prominent of its inequalities. The 
case cited is one which was drawn by the 
city architect in one of the most promi- 
nent cities of the country. It seems 
strange indeed that a city should require 
one of its citizens to submit to unfair con- 
ditions in order to carry on business with 
ite representatives. Individual cases ex- 
cite less comment. There is little excuse 
for the builder in submitting to such con- 
ditions, for the largest body of builders 
and the largest body of architects in the 
country have conjointly framed, and ad- 
vocated the use of, a form of contract 
which is undoubtedly very satisfactory 
for the purpose. In all localities where 
the Uniform Contract has been used the 
result has been most satisfactory, and in 
all sections where a determined effort has 
been made to secure its use, to the exclu- 
sion of other fornis, it has been adopted. 


Schools of Architecture. 


It is evident from the number of in- 
quiries which are constantly being re- 
ceived from young men all over the 
country that good schools in which archi- 
tecture is taught are a growing necessity. 
The wants of those desirous of pursuing 
the art of house building in the proper 
channel «re supplied in some measure at 
the present time by several institutions 
in the country, a majority of which per- 
haps are located in the extreme East. 
One of the institutions which is doing 
good work, and of which comparatively 
little is probably known to many of our 
readers, is the School of Architecture in 
connection with the Metropolitan Art 
Schools in New York City. This was 
founded some years ago by the late Ar- 
thur Lyman Tuckerman of the Paris 
School of Fine Arts, who was manager 
of the art schools as well as of the course 
in architecture. The objects of the course 
instituted by Mr. Tuckerman are to per- 
fect the student in architectural drawing 
and also to refresh his artistic knowledge 
of designing. The school is modeled as 
nearly as possible after the School of Fine 
Arts in Paris. There is one head teacher 


and one assistant teacher, who superintend 


the work, but each of the pupils becomes 
in effect a teacher in being permitted to 
assist his less comprehensive fellow-stu- 
dents. The course opens in October of 
each year and terminates May 1 follow- 


ing. On entering the school the student 
is first taught the use of instruments, 
after which he is instructed in drawing 
in plain, clear lines the elements of archi- 
tecture—that is, the five orders, arches, 
windows, &c., as outlined in Vignola. 
This standard work is also used at 
the celebrated School of Fine Arts 
in Paris. When the student has become 
a fair draftsman he is instructed in shad- 
ing and painting in Indiaink. From this 
he progresses by degrees to original de- 
signing and at which he continues until 
he has drawn and designed to a large 
scale the most difficult problems. The 
course is two years, and during this 
period the pupil is thoroughly drilled in 
draftsmanship and designing, Greek and 
Roman architecture being thoroughly in- 
vestigated and studied in all their details. 
Half-hour lectures are given once a week 
on the history of art and designs, and 
these, prove very interesting and instruct- 
ive. In order to stimulate students to 
greater efforts and to excel in their work, 
prizes are given, the first being the $100 
Hoe Prize, offered by Robert Hoe, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, for the 
best original work in designing. To the 
student who has done the best general 
work and drafting through the scholastic 
year a prize of $80 is given. At the close 
of the two years a diploma is awarded to 
students who have passed the requisite 
examinations. 


Rights of the Lowest Bidder. 


It is only by unrelenting insistence that 
the builder can secure what are justly his 
rights. Customs which are inequitable 
and unjust have been permitted to spring 
into existence and have become firmly 
established. Architects are in the habit 
of requiring very one-sided conditions of 
competition and agreement, and it is only 
by insisting upon his rights that they 
can be obtained by the builder. The 
architect is protected in his position by 
the idea which seems to exist very gen- 
erally in all communities, that if one 
builder will not comply with his require- 
ments, there are plenty of others who 
wil. A case has recently transpired 
wherin the lowest bidders on a building 
to be erected by the State refused to re- 
figure the job with other contractors, de- 
manding the contract and the right to re- 
estimate without competition, on the basis 
of the principles advocated by the National 
Association of Builders. The contractor 
firmly maintained his position, claiming 
that he was entitled to the contract and 
that a proposition to refigure in order to 
secure certain reductionsin the cost with- 
out material change in the plans should 
be presented to him only. The State 
authorities, seeing the justice of the posi- 
tion taken by the National Association, in 
addition to the fact that the contractor 
would not yield his rights in the case, 
conceded the point and awarded him the 
contract without further competition. 
The final yielding by the State of the posi- 
tion which it maintained established the 
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fact that the same was unjust and unten- 
able, but had the contractor been a person 
ofless persistence the competition would 
have been reopened upon the unjustly ас- 
quired information as to amount below 
which bids must have been submitted. 
The correction of such conditions remains 
solely with the builder, and he is to 
be blamed for not declaring his rights 
before a competition and insisting upon 
obtaining them afterward. 


Idle Workmen. 


The assertion is very common among 
labor agitators and others who desire to 
foment disturbances among workingmen 
that there are 30,000 to 50,000 men out of 
employment in Chicago at this time. 1% 
is difficult to disprove statements thus 
made, as the facts are not directly ascer- 
tainable, and the belief obtains that the 
leaders of the workingmen are in а better 
position than anybody else to get at the 
truth, atleast approximately. Some light, 
however, is cast on the subject by the 
general agent of a large employment 
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agency, who stated last week that he 
could have furnished in March situations 
for hundreds of men more if he had been 
able to find them. In other words, the 
demand for workingmen was found by 
him to be greater than the supply avail- 
able. One great fact like this casts doubt 
on the correctness of the claims made as 
to the great number of menout of work in 
leading cities. 


Btatistios of Wages. 


A bill is now before Congress to provide 
for the continuance of a particularly valu- 
able investigation. For the tenth census, 
Joseph D. Weeks of Pittsburgh, & recog- 
nized authority, prepared a volume on the 
statistics on wages, the report covering 
the rates of wages paid to persons in dif- 
ferent employments in the permanent in- 
dustries of the United States for a series 
of yéars. In many cases these tables went 
back 30 years, and in others 40, 50, 60, and 
even 70 years. The billin question has been 
introduced to provide for the continuance 
of this investigation by Mr. Weeks, under 
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the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The plan is to bring the tables 
prepared in 1880 down to the present. 
time and to extend the scope of the work, 
which hitherto dealt, in addition to 
wages, with the unit of payment, the op- 
portunity for extra earnings, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of overtime, the 
method and interval of payment, the 
hours of labor, the regularity of employ- 
ment, the prices of product and the labor 
cost. The report covered iron and steel, 
boots and shoes, flour and grist mills, 
cigars and tobacco, glass, foundries and 
machine shops, rolling mills, mining, 
pottery, textiles of all classes, tanneries 
and wood working. We need hardly em- 
phasize the great value of such & monu- 
mental work, or the importance of bring- 
ing it up to date. Great historical inter- 
est attaches to the former volume, but it 
should be made directly and practically 
available to present conditions by the ad- 
dition of the data which have accumu- 
lated during the past decade. We are 
convinced that the record would be a flat- 
tering oue to our mechanical industries. 


BUILDING WAYS AND MEANS. 


А DECIDED NOVELTY in the way of house 
moving recently occurred in Allegheny 
County, Pa., when a combination house of 
good size was towed across the Allegheny 
River from Allegheny to the Pittsburgh shore. 
The building moved was a long frame struct- 
ure consisting of four separate dwellings 100 
х 46 feet in size, containing 84 large rooms, 
and was originally three stories in hight. In 
the process of removal, however, the lower 
story was cut away, leaving in the remaining 
portions 48 rooms. The first step in ac- 
complishing this somewhat novel undertaking 
was to secure six barges each 16 x 90 feet. 
These u ere placed side by side extending about 
95 feet into the river. By the usual process of 
powerful bydraulic jacks and immense rollers, 
the building was moved from its location to 
the river bank, and after being blocked up to a 
distance of 22 feet above the water's edge, was 
moved on to a massive trestle work reeting on 
the six barges, which had been securely fas- 
tened together by means of chains.  Tow- 
boats were the instruments employed in draw- 
ing the barges to the Pittsburgh shore, where it 
now rests, says the Pittsburgh Leader, at the 
foot of Fifty-fifth street. liar feature 
in connection with the removal of this build- 
ing was the necessity of elevating the struct- 
ure after it had been blocked to a certain 
hight and moved on to the barges, so that it 
would be sufficiently high to permit of Ив 
landing on a level with the Pittsburgh shore 
in order to prevent destruction. This, it was 
stated, was the most difficult part of the under- 
taking. The distance to be covered in trans- 
ferring the structure from where it now stands 
at the foot of Fifty-fifth street to the site in- 
tended for its permanent location is about 
one-tenth of a mile, and in its progress it will 

necessary to cross the tracks of the Alle- 
gheny Valley Railroad. 


THE PRESENT APPEARS to be an age of 
rapid work in all branches of industry, 
and there are constantly springing up in- 
stances which show in а very forcible manner 
the celerity with which buildings may be 
erected under favorable conditions, A case in 
point is а furniture factory recently put up 
in Owasso, Mich. This structure, exclusive of 
engine room and dry kilns, is 256 x 80 feet ín 
size and three stories in hight, while it is said 
that 600,000 feet of lumber, 4tons of nails 
and bolts and one carload of glass were em- 
ployed in its construction. The time uired 

raise this building from its foundation is 
said to have been 57 hours and 30 minutes. 
This probably is one of the most remarkable 
examples of rapid building construction of 
which the country bas any record. 


Google 


IT IS INTERESTING to note the different forms 
of building construction employed in various 
parts of the world, and to compare one method 
of accomplishing a piece of work with that in 
use in some remote section. In the matter of 
brick work there are numerous methods of 


Fig. 1.— Two Views of Dovetail Brick. 


construction employed in putting up walls, 
building cisterns, erecting chimneys, &c. 
There are also many novel forms of brick used 
in accomplishing work of the kind referred to. 
An instance which has recently come to our 
notice is the manner of using dovetailed 
bricks as practiced in India. Two views of 
the individual brick are shown in Fig. 1 of the 
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Fig. 2.— Manner of Using the Brick. 


las while the manner in which they may be 
employed in the construction of а circular 
piece of work is shown in Fig. 2. It will be 
seen that two bricks laid side by side form a 
dovetail mortise at the point of union, while 
the tenon of another brick in the course above 
fits into its mortise and firmly binds the wall 
er. 


ONE WHO HAS NOT SEEN it done can 
scarcely realize what а vast amount of work 


is necessary to again render habitable a flat 


house that has been gutted by fire. Foracase 
in point take & certain building up in 104th 
street, out of which ten families were driven 
one Sunday morning last November, says a 
recent issue of one of the New York dailies. 
The fire started in the basement, burned 


through five floors and came out of the гоо. 
When it was through burning there were three 
brick walls left practically uniojured, and a 
brown-stone front that was badly damaged 
from the cornice down to tho tops of the tbird- 
story windows. Inside was ruin, charred 
wood work, remains of furniture, а tangle of 
gas pipe and steam pipe, and a crumpled tin 
roof that had dropped through the great hole 


the fire had made. The owner almost wept as 
he viewed the wreck, but there was only one 
thing to do and he did it. He set а builder at 
work. First the building must be cleaned 
out. A gang of Italian laborers, with picks, 
shovels, crowbars and axes, were set at work. 
Before they were through they turned into the 
adjoining vacant lot enough ris to make a 
mountain half tbe size of Ararat. [t seemed 
as though there was to be no end to the black- 
ened timbers that they were throwing out of 
the windows. Of ashes mixed with lime from 
the walls and the partitions there was seem- 
ingly enough to fill up Harlem River. Some- 
body carted it away, but not before the junk- 
men had picked it well over for nails, bits of 
iron and other articles that anybody not 
in the junk business would suppose abeolutely 
worthless. To get the old tin roof out of doors 
was & job that was both tedious and exasper- 
ating. Ropes were hitched to it, poles were 
punched into it, clubs were thrown at it and 
all hands swore at it, but it held its own for a 
full half day. stage thundering” all the while 
so loudly that some of the people in the neigh- 
borh crawled under feather beds and went 
to dodging imaginary lightning, actually be- 
lieving Шаба t midwinter thunder storm 
was on. Finally the boss of the laborers set 
his men hacking at the old thing with their 
shovels, and they cut it up into squares which 
were rolled up and thrust out of the window. 
Pretty soon great stacks of new lumber were 
piled up all over the adjoining vacant lot, and 
& force of carpenters was set at work putting 


in new joists. Then came the brownstone m 


who took down the damaged front and built it 
up again; next some of those artist-artisans 
whose business it is to make tbings out of gal 
vanized iron which, when painted, look like 
massive cornices worth not less than $20 a run- 
ning foot ; and then came a man to repair the 
iron fence in front of the building that had 
been knocked out of shape by something tbat 
had fallen on it. It will take fully two months 
to do what remains to be done, for the build- 
ing must be fitted with au entirely new set of 
insides—new partitions, new stairs, new heat- 
ing apparatus, new everything. Really the 
operation, take it from start to finish, suggests 
that wonderful performance in Cooper ace. the 
building of a new barrel about an old bung- 
hole. long as a flat house must be built of 
inflammable material it seems a pity that it 
should not be built npe gad in such a way 
that once well ou fire all of it would go and 
leave a clean lot to build upon anew. 
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COTTAGE OF MODERATE COST. 


HE COTTAGE which we show upon 
this and the following pages will no 
doubt prove interesting to those of 

our readers who, during the past few 
months, have made inquiries for designs 


the dining room is the kitchen, from 
which the second story may be reached 
by back stairs or the basement by cellar 
stairs. The kitchen is Per. with the 
usual appliances for domestic purposes, 
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Front Elevation. 


of dwellings suitable for erection by peo- 
le in moderate circumstances. e 
uilding which we here illustrate was 
put up during the summer of 1891 for M. 

. Ryan, Du Bois, Pa., from plans pre- 
pared by A. D. Orner of that place. The 
structure stands on the corner of Main 
street and Washington avenue, is well 
built throughout and is arranged as re- 
gards its various rooms with a view to 
convenience and economy of space. Ex- 
tending under the entire house is a cellar 
014 feet in depth. The first story is 9 feet 
6 inches high and the second story 9 feet 
in hight. The building is of frame, con- 
structed in the usual manner. The sills 
are 6 x 8 inches and the joists 2 x 8 inches, 
placed 16 inches from centers, doubled at 
all openings, while the corners are formed 
solid. The rafters are 2 x 6 inches and 2 
x4inches. The house is plastered three 
coats in the old-fashioned way, has hot 
and cold water throughout and is piped 
for gas. The exterior is painted three 
colors. All windows in the attic and the 
one on the stairs have cathedral glass 
border lights. 

An inspection of the plans shows pro- 
vision for four rooms and a hall on the 
first floor, во arranged as to beconvenient 
of access and economical in the use of 
space. Entering the hall from the ver- 
anda, one may pass directly to the dining 
room, or, turning to the left, enter the 
parlor. Beyond the latter apartment is а 
sitting room 18 feet square and communi- 
cating with the dining room by an open- 
ing closed by heavy portiéres. Beyond 
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First Floor. 


while opening from it is a large pantry 

rovided with shelves, &c., and lighted 

y а window. Ascending to the second 
story we find four sleeping rooms and a 
bathroom, some of the apartments being 
provided with closets of ample size. The 
attic has one large room, which may be 
used for sleeping or storage purposes. 
The first story is finished throughout in 
hardwood, while the second story and 
attic are finished in pine and poplar, 
painted and grained. e author of the 
design states that the building cost com- 
pleted $2200. An idea of the appearance 
of the house as it stands to-day may be 
gathered from an inspection of our sup- 
plement plate, which is reproduced from 
a photograph, 
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AN ENGLISH FIRM is said to be introduc- 
ing window frames of pressed steel, in- 
tended to supersede the cast iron now 
frequently used. These new frames have 
the advantage of lightness, strength and 
cheapness, as compared with other ma- 
terial. 
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Uses of Burnt-Clay Mortar in Italy. 


The United States Consul at Catania, 
in his last report; says that visitors to Ca- 
tania invariably notice and remark on the 

liar soft pink color of all the unpainted 
uildings. is coloring is the result of 
using cement or mortar of proved value, 
found in the vicinity, and which is noth- 
ing more nor less than burnt clay. In 
the frequent eruptions of Mount Etna in 
times past great beds of clay were cov- 
ered and buried from 20 to 200 feet by the 
lava streams, with the result, when the 
eruption happened in the dry season, of 
burning апа converting these clay 
beds into a fine red gravel or powder. 
These deposits are mined, and are consid- 
ered very valuable. The material, mixed 
with a httlelime and the usual amount 
of water, forms a mortar or cement con- 
sidered superior to any other cement for 


. building purposes, and has been used in 


Catania to the exclusion of all other ma- 
terials for centuries. Every building in 
Catania is constructed of lava liberally 
cemented with this mortar. In building, 
smallirregular stones are used, just as 
they happen to come, and a smooth sur- 
face is afterward given by a thin coating 
of mortar, inside and out, which can then 
be divided by a trowel to imitate blocks 
of stone, if desired. This burnt clay, 
with lime, makes a very strong and ad- 
hesive mortar; no other material would 
hold together the large four and six-story 
apartment houses, which are built en- 
tirely of small irregular stones. It also 
has unequaled wearing and resisting 


power, as the extensive harbor break- 


water proves. This breakwater was built 
some ten years ago, and extends for three- 
quarters of a mile out into the sea, and is 
said to be as good to-day as when first 
built. It is composed entirely of lava, 
and for a foot below water-mark to a suffi- 
cient hight to protect the shipping, of 
huge blocks of small lava rubble liberally 
cemented with the mortar. The constant 
wear and tear of the sea for ten years has 
only ше the cement in insignificant 
pace and probably only where there 
appened to be an air-space between the 
mortar and stones caused by faulty con- 
struction of the blocks. Consul Heath 
adds that the more he looks into the mat- 
ter the more he is convinced of the value 
of this mortar as an economic substitute 
for all the high-priced hydraulic cements 
now used, and that it might well be 
adopted in other countries besides Italy. 


аана ee 


A Literary Curiosity. 


From away out in Oklahoma, says a re- 
cent issue of the Paint, Oil and Drug Re- 
view, comes a request to a local paint 

inder for a donation of paint, couched 
in the following choice English: 

, P. O. Via E 
Ок — Ter 
MR. H. — Dear Sir 

Peas to excuse me for 18 So mutch 
of your Paint Co We ar Building a Pres- 
byerian Church it is called Dear Crick and 
I. or We would be pleased to interduce 
you раш yust hear on our Church 28 x 40 
and I think as I see I do not think you 
Would loos eny ares by Send us you 
donation in Paint as We ar Bagen you 
Can Shipe if you pleas to — — 
it is our nedesst R Road 


Station 
Now I am a Elder in the Church and also 
a carpenter a Contractuer and а Archt. 

Wear Jus getin to build som good hous 
in our nabhor hood 

Write soon to — — ——— —— —— 
via — 

— — — — — 

BriTisH COLUMBIA will send to the 
World's Fair at Chicago a structure 
which will contain all the varieties of 
native woods. It will be built in sections 
of contrasting woods, neatly mortised 
together. The roof will consist of native 
slate and a variety of cedar shingles. The 
building will be shipped to Chicago in 
sections, and will be put together on the 
fair grounds 
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Cottage of Moderate Cost.—Elevations.—Scale, g Inch to the Foot. 
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Uses of Burnt-Clay Mortar in Italy. 


The United States Consul at Catania, 
in his last report, says that visitors to Ca- 
tania invariably notice and remark on the 

culiar soft pink color of all the unpainted 
buildings. is coloring is the result of 
using cement or mortar of proved value, 
found in the vicinity, and which is noth- 
ing more nor less than burnt clay. In 
the frequent eruptions of Mount Etna in 
times past great beds of clay were cov- 
ered and buried from 20 to 200 feet by the 
lava streams, with the result, when the 
eruption happened in the dry season, of 
burning апа converting these clay 
beds into a fine red gravel or powder. 
These deposits are 1nined, and are consid- 
ered very valuable. The material, mixed 
with a little lime and the usual amount 
of water, forms a mortar or cement con- 
sidered superior to any other cement for 
building purposes, and has been used in 
Catania to the exclusion of all other ma- 
terials for centuries. Every building in 
Catania is constructed of lava liberally 
cemented with this mortar. In building, 
small irregular stones are used, just as 
they happen to come, and a smooth sur- 
face is afterward given by a thin coating 
of mortar, inside and out, which can then 
be divided by a trowel to imitate blocks 
of stone, if desired. This burnt clay, 
with lime, makes a very strong and ad- 
hesive mortar; no other material would 
hold together the large four and six-story 
apartment houses, which are built en- 
tirely of small irregular stones. It also 
has unequaled wearing and resisting 
power, as the extensive harbor break- 


` water proves. This breakwater was built 


some ten years ago, and extends for three- 
quarters of a mile out into the sea, and is 
said to be 4s good to-day as when first 
built. It is composed entirely of lava, 
and for a foot below water-mark to a suffi- 
cient hight to protect the shipping, of 
huge blocks of small lava rubble liberally 
cemented with the mortar. The constant 
wear and tear of the sea for ten years has 
only сш. the cement in insignificant 
pe and probably only where there 
ppened to be an air-space between the 
mortar and stones caused by faulty con- 
struction of the blocks. Consul Heath 
adds that the more he looks into the mat- 
ter the more he is convinced of the value 
of this mortar as an economic substitute 
for all the high-priced hydraulic cements 
now used, and that it might well be 
adopted in other countries besides Italy. 
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A Literary Curiosity. 


From away out in Oklahoma, says a re- 
cent issue of the Paint, Oil and Drug Re- 
view, comes a request to a local paint 

inder for a donation of paint, couched 
in the following choice English : 

———,Р. O. Via Е— 
Ok——Ter 
` Mer. H.— Dear Sir 

Peas to excuse me for pening So mutch 
of your Paint Co We ar Building a Pres- 
byerian Church it is called Dear Crick and 
I. or We would be pleased to interduce 
you pain yust hear on our Church 28 x 40 
and І think as I see I do not think you 
Would loos eny thing by Send us you 
donation in Paint as We ar Bagen you 
Can Shipe if you pleas to — — 
——— — it is our nedesst R Road 
Station 
Now I am а Elder in the Church and also 
a carpenter а Contractuer and a Archt. 

Wear Jus getin to build som good hous 
in our nabhor hood 

Write soon to — — ——— —— 
via —— 


— — 


BRITISH COLUMBIA will send to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago a structure 
which will contain all the varieties of 
native woods. It will be built in sections 
of contrasting woods, neatly mortised 
together. The roof will consist of native 
slate and a variety of cedar shingles. The 
building will be shipped to Chicago in 
sections, and will be put together on the 
fuir grounds 
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PROGRESS OF THE WORLD'S FAIR BUILDINGS. 


URING the latter ри, of February 

a representative of this journal vis- 

ited the grounds of the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago and took a series 
of photographs illustrative of the condi- 
tion of some of the various buildings in 
9 of erection for the World's Fair. 
rom these photographs the engravings 
berewith presented have been made, 
showing in each instance the stage of the 
work in progress. Some of the buildings 
of the Exposition not shown in this con- 


Simple Method of School Ventilation. 


From ап address delivered by J. F. 
Brown before the sanitary convention held 
at Centreville, Mich., we print the follow- 
ing interesting extract: 

It is surprising how recently the ventila- 
tion of schools and other public buildings 
has attracted our attention. We have 
erected our colleges and churches with a 
view to every convenience and left out the 


Progress of the World's Fair Buildings.—Fig. 1.—View Across one of the Lagoons. 


nection, as, for example, the Woman's 
Building and the Mines Building, are 
much nearer completion than those illus- 
trated herewith. 

Referring to the engravings, Fig. 1 rep- 
resents а view across one of the lagoons, 
showing on the left the Administra- 
tion Building, in the center the end 
of the Mines Building, and on the right 
the frame work of the Electrical Build- 


ing. 

Pig. 2 gives a view of the Administra- 
tion Building, whose most conspicuous 
feature will be the great gilded dome, 120 
feet in diameter and 220 feet in hight. 

Fig. 3 represents the central portion of 
the Horticultural Building, which will 
be 1000 feet long, with an extreme width 
of 286 feet. Its center pavilion is roofed 
by a crystal dome 187 feet in diamter and 
113 feet high, under which will be exhib- 
ited the tallest palms, bamboos and tree 
ferns which can be procured, 

The Fisheries Building will have an ex- 
treme length of 1100 feet and a width of 
900 feet. It will be observed that the 
view was taken when a part of the iron 
work of the dome was in place. 

The present condition of the Electricity 
Building is shown in Fig. 5. It has a 
centralnave 115 feet wide and 114 féet 
high, and is crossed in the middle by a 
transept of the same dimensions. It is 
167 feet long and 351 feet wide. 

Our sixth engraving is particularly in- 
teresting, since it shows in position the 
first great steel arch of Machinery Hall, 
the structure back of it being the traveler. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the beginning of the 
work on the great traveler which is to put 
up the great steel trusses of the Manu- 
factures or Main Building. There are 27 
of these main trusses, each with a span of 
380 feet and a hight of 211 feet. The 
traveler is 50 x 260 feet and will be 120 
feet high. On top of it will be raised a 
central tower of 135 feet high, so that the 
total hight will be 255 feet. 

The essential particulars of the princi- 
pu buildings at the World's Fair will be 

ound in connection with the engravings 
of 15 of the structures presented in our 
issue for January of the present year. 
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prime necessity—fresh air. How many 
ministers are preaching to sleepy audi- 
ences, and how many teachers are teach- 
ing listless classes, and all no fault of 
theirs, but simply because the necessary 
conditions for attention, thought and men- 
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In building an ordinary single-room dis 
trict schoolhouse a goon system of ventila- 
tion may be secured at small trouble and 
expense. Let a brick flue be constructed, 
2x3 feet in the clear, and in this flue 
should be placed an 8 inch heavy iron pipe 
for conveying the smoke. "This smoke 
pipe should extend 2 feet or more above 
the brick flue. The brick flue should ex- 
tend ioto the basement and there be con- 
nected, immediately under the floor, by 
means of pipes, with two or more regis 
ters placed in opposite parts of the room 
and directly in the floor, being careful not 
to place them under the seats. These reg- 


isters should be about 16 x 20 inches, and 


should be opened immediately after the 
fire is started in the morning. When the 
iron pipe becomes warm it will cause an 
upward current of air, which will remove 
the foul air near the bottom of the room. 
The iron pipe should be heavy, both for 
durability and to prevent the burning of 
dust in the ventilating shaft by contact 
with a red-hot smoke pipe. 


To get the fresh air in the room is equally 
simple. If an ordinary stove is used an 
opening can be made direc:ly under the 
center of the stove, about 19 x 16 inches, 
and fitted with a pipe extending through 
the basement to the open air—never open 
in the basement. This pipe should con- 
tain a damper that can be opened or closed 
at will, and so regu!ate the supply of air 
to be heated. If this pipe is brought 
within 4 inches of the bottom of the 
stove, and there fitted with a flange ex- 
tending over €he entire bottom of the 
stove and about 2 inches up on each 
side, our ventilating apparatus is complete. 
Buildings containing more than one room, 
if not too large, can be ventilated in the 
same way, and the plan for cheapness and 
simplicity commends itself to private us». 
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Fig. 2. The Administration Bui ding. 


tal development are wanting. A school - 
room or other public building that is fit to 
be occupied should have two essential pro- 
visions: 1. There should be an adequate 
supply of pure warm air, and, 2, there 
should be some means for removing the 
foul air. This should be accomplished 


without drafts, and should bea continu. : 


ous process by which the air should be 
constantly changing 


Where furnaces are used the air is too 
often taken from the basement, a practice 
that cannot betoo strongly condemned. 
A recent examination of the fresh air boxes 
in the basement of our school building re- 
vealed the fact that the openings, through 
which the boxes were intended to be 
cleaned, were open; so instead of the 
fresh air from out of doors passing up to 
the rooms above, the vitiated air of the 
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basement, that is used as a playroom, was 
allowed to pass up. 


The same principles apply to buildings 
of two, three or more rooms. These prin- 
cip'es briefly summed up are as follows: 

1. Let the room be of ample size. The 
York State Board of Health recommends 
200 cubic feet of air space to each person, 
providing the air is constantly changed. 

2 The foul air should be removed at or 
near the floor. 

3. The ventilating shaft should be large 
enough to take out the foul air. 


of a well-designed structure give a full 
margin to stability, as they also satisfy 
the eye, which intuitively exacts a certain 
relation between hight and width. Many 
of the proportions of brick buildings are 
regulated by bond—that is, the number 
of bricks and half bricks. In the framing 
of the building acts the thickness of walls 
is thus regulated in the schedules. These 
thicknesses are sufficient for party walls, 
which mainly sustain a vertical weight ; 
but in the construction of chimney stacks 
there is no clear rule. Under the 18 and 
19 Vict. cap. 122, section 20, it is enacted 
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Progress of the World's Fair Buildings.—Fig. 3.—Horticultural Hall. 


4. The ventilating flue should always be 
heated to be of service. 

5. The supply of fresh air should be 
warmed, and the amount admitted should 
just compensate that exhausted by the 
ventilating flue. . А 

The question of ventilation is one de- 
serving of greater attention than it receives 
from tbose in whose charge is entrusted 
the care and construction of public build- 
ings. Weare proverbially careless of the 
needs of the body for pure air even in our 
own homes. 

Of course there are scoffers who will tell 
us that this fresh-air craze is merely a 
mania, a mere matter of habit; and that, 
because our fathers slept in a 7 x 9 bed- 
room and lived to a hale old age, we can 
до the same thing. These will relate with 
great glee the story of the man who, find- 
ing himself unable to sleep at his hotel, 
because he had been unable to raise the 
window in his room, at last arose and 
tried again in the darkness, and failing, 
broke a light of glass, after which he had 
no difficulty in sleeping. Imagine his dis- 
may in the morning to find that he had 
broken into the glass book cise in the 
room. 


Nevertheless science, before whose de- 
crees we all bow, estimates that 40 per 
cent. of all deaths occur through neglect 
of this sanitary precaution of ventilation 
in the homes of our citizens. Before we 
go to Germany in search of the wonderful 
lymph of Dr. Koch, had we not better 
secure the life-giving lymph that is at our 
own doors? 


— — . —j1 ç 


Stability of Domestic Chimneys. 


In the design of buildings, as in all 
structures of masonry, the relation of 
thickness to hight is a very important 
matter, says a recent issue of the Building 
News. The architect designs largely by 
the eye. The visible qualities as ex- 
pressed in his elevation and section are 
generally sufficient to enable him to dis- 
pense with those delicate computations of 
stability which the engineer so frequently 
ca'ls to his assistance. The proportions 
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that ** every chimney-shaft shall be car- 
ried up in brick or stone work all round, 
at least 4 inches thick, to a hight not less 
than 3 feet above the roof, flat, or gutter 
adjoining thereto, measured at the high- 
est pont in the le of junction with such 
roof, flat or gutter;" but it goes on to 
give the maximum hight, which is that it 
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or two since, and which blew down nu- 
merous stacks on houses. When we take 
into account the age and decayed nature 
of some bricks, the perishable mortar 
used in the joints of the stack, each of 
which conditions considerably reduces the 
margin of safety, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in coming to the conclusion that a 
large number of chimney stacks are in a 
very risky state, and that sudden gusts of 
wind render them exceedingly dangerous 
to the inmates, and also to persons who 
happen to be near the buildings. 


RULE TO INSURE STABILITY. 


The only rule to insure stability is to 
take moments about the center of gravity 
of the shaft where the wind pressure acts. 
Thestability of a chimney stack, of course, 
depends on the weight of the brick work 
above the joint at the base being such 
that it preponderates over the wind press- 
ure at the center of gravity of shaft to 
such a degree that the resultant of the 
two forces shall fall within the base of 
stack at the said joint sufficiently to pre- 
vent crushing of the material on that 
side, or tension on the opposite or wind- 
ward edge. For the sake of stability, the 
line of pressure or resultant of the weight 
and wind pressure should fall within the 
shaft thickness at the joint level by at 
least one-quarter of the whole width of 
chimney. If we suppose an ordinary 
brick stack composed of 9-inch flues and 
415 inches of brick work on each side, the 
total width of stack would be 18 inches, 
so that the line of pressure should come 
within the joint by at least 4!; inches. 
The hight of the chimney above the joint 
would be 9 feet if the maximum statutory 
limit is allowed ; and if we say there are 
five flues in width, the stack would be 6 
feet wide. It is easy to find the weight 
of the brick work above the level of joint, 
which may roughly be put at 80 hundred- 
weight. hen, if we multiply 9 feet by 6 
feet and by the wind pressure, we shall ob- 
tain the total force which acts against the 
side of the chimney at its centerof gravity, 
and this force has to be counteracted by 
the 80 hundredweight acting through the 
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Fig. 4.—The Fisheries Building. 


shall ‘‘ not be built higher above the roof, 
flat or gutter adjoining thereto, measured 
from the highest point in the line of junc- 
tion of such roof, flat or gutter, than a hight 
equal to six times the least width of such 
chimney shaft at the level of such highest 
point in the line of junction, unless such 
chimney shaft is built with and bonded to 
another chimney shaft not in the same 
line with the first, or otherwise rendered 
secure.” This regulation applies to the 
metropolis. The proportion thus given as 
a maximum hight is safe under ordinary 
circumstances, and in positions where the 
full force of the wind is not experienced ; 
but it is rather too much in situations ex- 
posed to high winds or hurricanes, such 
as that which visited these shores a week 


center of the chimney’s thickness. There 
are thus three external forces acting upon 
the stack exposed to the wind ; the weight 
of chimney acting vertically, the wind 
pressure acting horizontally, and the re- 
action of the resultant. By taking mo- 
ments about the center of gravity, and 
assigning definite values to each force, 
the actual stability of the chimney can 
be found. It will be found from this in- 
vestigation that chimneys of this hight 
scarcely fulfill the conditions of stability, 
especially when the tenacity of the mor- 
tar at the joint is small or impaired by 
age. Of course the tenacious property of 
the mortar has something to do with the 
question, as good mortar would increase 
the resistance to its overturning, but little 
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dependence can be placed on this alone, 
as it would be extremely unwise to trust 
to the tenacity of a joint. 


STRENGTHENING CHIMNEY STACKS. 


We frequently see chimneys which rise 
from the eaves level to a hight of 10 feet 
or 12 feet above at the side of a house 


Progress of the World’s Fair Buildings —Fig. 5.—The Electricity Building. 


slightly inclined, partly by the action of 
the sun and moisture. These ought to 
be thicker or buttressed. Iron stays are 
abominations and should not be tolerated. 
We think the only proper means of 
strengthening chimney stacks of this 
hight is to give them more base—to add, 
in fact, piers or half-brick projections be- 
tween the fluesoneach side. The subject 
is one that demands attention from the 
London County Council, and from all 
local authorities who have the adminis- 
tration of building by-laws. Several 
fatal accidents from falls of chimney 
stacks have been reported lately which 
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of wrought metal work tends to obecure or 
conceal its intrinsic qualities, and is there- 
fore undesirable. In this respect the use 


of paint on handsome metal work is as ob- 
1 ован в as on handsome wood work. 

o one now thinks of covering a beautiful 
piece of wood with anything to conceal the 
true texture of the material. 


For the same 
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Fig. 6.—The First Arch of Machinery Hall. 


call for some attention on the part of of- 
ficials. 
SS nin: 


Finish of Wrought-Iron Work. 


The use of paint or varnish as a pro 
tective coating to wrought iron work h s 
heretofore been a matter of necessity, even ia 
many cases where the work was not exposed 
to the weather. None the less, says 776/0/!, 
the useof any plastic material on the surface 
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reasons it is even more desirable, in the 
cas- of wrougbt metal work, to retain with 
all possible freshness the texture of the 
metal and the individuality given by the 
marks of the hammer. 

Happily, science, in this as in so many 
other matters, has come to the relief of art. 
Tbe method of treatment known as the 
Bower- Ba ff process, by which the iron 
work is subjected io a furnace to the action 
of certain gases which produce on its sur- 
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face the unchangeable magnetic or black 
oxide of iron, has given us a metallic sur- 
face unique in tone and texture, which 
preserves intact all of the original fresh- 
ness and life of the metallic surface, and 
which constitutes a perfect protection 
against rust and other chemical change 
under all ordinary conditions of inside use. 
Its brittleness precludes its employment 
where the work is very delicate or liable 
to bending. but otherwise it is applicable 
to all kinds of iron work, either wrought 
or cast. No one who has not seen iron 
work treated by this process can fully 
realize the perfection and beauty of the 
finish it affords. 


— ä — ~ 


The Bloomingdale Asylum. 


One of the most interesting groups of 
buildings recently projected is that of the 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum at White 
Plains, N. Y. Twenty-five years ago the 
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Fig. 7.—A Part of the Traveler for the Main Building. 


corporation bought 300 acres of high 
ground overlooking the town, and this 
spring they will begin an elaborate series 
of buildings with the object of moving 
there within the next two years. James 
Brown Lord has drawn the plans for 15 
buildings. Twelve will be built at once, 
the others when needed. These build- 
ings are designed after what is known as 
the pavilion plan—that is, each is sepa- 
rate, but all are connected by covered 
ways. They will form, roughly speaking, 
а diamond, inclosing three courts or open 
plots, each about 136 x 144 feet. The 
central structure, at one of the apices of 
the diamond, will be known as the ad- 
ministration building. There will be 
three elaborate structures on each side of 
this, their fronts receding sharply both 
ways. Thus seven buildings will face the 
visitor approaching from the front. 

The bui dinge are all of the Spanish re- 
naissance style. Each will rise from a 
foundation of rough field stone two stories 
in red brick, with terra cotta and brown- 
stone trimmings. Under the sweeping 
roofs will be broad open roof stories for 
exercise in unpleasant weather. The 
administration house in the center will 
have a commanding square tower. The 
two end buildings will have tall towers 
also, and the intermediate structures will 
have towers of less hight. All will be of 
the most modern fire-proof construction. 
The cost of the whole will be about 
$1,000,000. 
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CONTRACTS AND CONDITIONS. 


ing anything in the shape of a con- 

tract presented to him in order to 
secure a job has resulted in the acceptance 
of certain forms of agreement as being the 
only ones under which building opera- 
tions can be conducted. President Mc- 
Allister in his address to the sixth con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Builders made the apt statement that 
* the man who submits to abuse invites 
abuse, and is certain in the end to be 
abused," and in the form of contract 
cited in the following the truth of his 
statement is apparent. 

The conditions and contract referred to 
were drawn by the City Architect in one 
of the principal cities of the country and 
exemplify many of the contracts drawn 
by architects in private practice. Only a 
few of the salient points are touched 
upon, those being very briefly treated and 
in a spirit entirely devoid of partiality or 
personality, in an effort to point out some 
of the defects which exist in the builder's 
methods of transacting his business, as 
wellas to urge upon his attention the 
desirability of employing the Uniform 
Contract in preference to any other. The 
consideration of this question premises, 
of course, that both parties to а contract 
are thoroughly honest and equally de- 
sirous of effecting the completion of the 
contract in а successful and mutually 
satisfactory manner. This being the fact, 
there is no reason for the inequalities in 
the conditions and contract, and the re- 
verse being the case, there is all the more 
гар for absolutely just protection for 
each. 


Ts HABIT of the contractor in sign- 


GENERAL CONDITIONS, 


. . . The contracting party is to do all 

heating required to dry the plastering and for 

. finishing the building, and provide fuel and 

attendance, up to thirty days from the com- 

peor of the building, contractor to pone 

eaters or stoves when required by the City 
Architect. 


In this clause the contractor is required 
to estimate upon an unknown quantity. 
The architect may consider one stove for 
one day sufficient, or 100 stoves for 100 
days necessary. Provision should be made 
for the contractor to be paid upon a basis 
of the amount of heat actually provided, 


Said plans and пресса. ова together with 
this contract, of which they are to be deemed 
a part, are to be construed together, so that 
any work shown on tbe plans, though not 
mentioned in the ifications, or vice versa, 
or any provisions of the contract not repeated 
in the plans or specifications, or vice versa, is 
to be executed by the contractor as a part of 
this contract. Figured dimensions are to pre- 
vail over scale. All things which in the opin- 
ion of the architect may fairly be inferred 
from the plans and specifications are to be ex- 
ecuted by the contractor as a part of this con- 
tract. If complete drawings of detail have not 
yet been made, the same, when made and con- 
forming to said plans and specifications, are to 
constitute a part of this contract, the architect 
being the sole judge as to whether said detailed 
drawings conform to said plans and specifica- 
tions. The plans and drawings received by 
the contractor at any time during the continu- 
ance of this contract are at its termination to 
be returned to the City Architect, the same to 
be the property of the city. ` 

The first part of this clause provides 
1 сари or the work to be done under 
the double precaution of including all 
work set down in the specification even 
though not shown on the plans, and vice 
versa, and further states that all things 
which in the opinion of the architect, 
may fairly be inferred from the plans 
and specifications are to be executed by 
the contractor as a part of this contract." 
If the contractor must build according to 
what the architect considers may be 
fairly inferred from the plans, where is 
the need for specifications at all? In 
what other business contract does an in- 
ference figure? In the event of detailed 
drawings being lacking at the time the 
bid is made up by the contractor, he 
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must execute the contract in accordance 
with the later drawings under any cir- 
cumstances, as the clause provides that 
the architect shall be the sole judge as to 
whether or not these later drawings con- 
form to the plans upon which the con- 
tractor based his estimate. The plans, in 
reality, are but the delineation of the 
specifications and it does not seem unfair 
to maintain that the specification should 
at least mention everything that is to be 
introduced into the building, in order 
that the contractor may not be required 
to scrutinize the plans, to determine 
whether or not items there appear which 
are not called for in the specification, and 
vice versa. 

The contractor shall dismiss any of his em- 
ployees if the architect considers said em- 
ployees incompetent or careless or disobedient, 
or to act in a disorderly or improper manner, 
and so informs the contractor, and such per- 
sons shall not again be employed on the work. 

The contractor sball make good all defects, 
omissions and violations of the terms of this 
contract, whensoever discovered, during the 
progress of the work or afterward, notwith- 
standing any payments that may have been 
made, or any certificates cf payments that 
шау have been given, or possession or accept- 
ance of the work by the city, and shall be re- 
sponsible for any damage that may be caused 
in making good said defects, omissions or vio- 
lations. 

The contractor shall clean away all dirt and 
rubbish caused by his operations as often as 
requested by the architect, and shall leave the 

remises, at the termination of this contract, 

ree from such dirt and rubbish, and in a clean 
and neat condition. 

The first clause of the foregoing is ah 
interference with the contractor's affairs 
that is not justified by the other condi- 
tions to the contract, for the architect has 
to do only with the satisfactory comple- 


.tion of the work, or any part of it, and 
. not with the person who does it, or how 


it shall be done. Provision is made for 
the architect to condemn any portion of 
the work improperly completed. 

The operation of the second clause is 
such that the contractor is afforded no 
security whatever from being compelled 
at any time to tear down and rebuild, at 
his own expense, portions of the building 
discovered to be defective, and which de- 
fects are the fault of the architect; for if 
the conditions of the contract are properly 
carried out the architect approves of 
nothing but what is satisfactory. If the 
work was satisfactory at the time of ap- 
proval by the architect, then the defects 
must have existed in the plans, and are 
therefore faults of the architect. In either 
case the contractor is required to repair a 
fault that is not his own. The clause is 
also vague in that the пешү of the 
architect is, in this particular, abandoned, 
and any one can discover at any time de- 
fects for which he (the architect) is alone 
responsible, either during his term of ad- 
mitted responsibility or after it has 
ceased to exist. 

The third clause is an unwarrantable 
interference with the work of the con- 
tractor, except in so far as it refers to 
leaving the building clean atthe termina- 
tion of the contract. 


INSURANCE. 


The contractor must deposit an insurance 
policy covering the full amount of the contract 
at the time the first order fora payment on 
account is given by the City Architect. 

While the cost of insurance is a definite 
amount that can be added by the con- 
tractor to his bid, the question arises as 
to why the contractor should be required 
to deposit an insurance policy, at the 
time of the first payment, which covers 
something that does not exist. In a case 
where the amount of the contract is, say, 
$500,000, and the time for completion is 
two years, the contractor is compelled to 
effect insurance for the completed build- 
ing at the date of the completion of the 
excavating or when the first story is up, 
at which time he receives his first pay- 


ment, and is thereby deprived of the use 
of his money which he has paid to some 
insurance company for the protection 
of something not in 'existence. This 
clause is inoperative from its own con- 
ditions, as it is unlikely that any repu- 
table insurance company would insure а 
building that did not exist. There is also 
no requirement as to whom the polic 
shall be drawn, whether in the name o 
the contractor or the owner. 

In any case it is only a roundabout 
way on the part of the owner of securing 
insurance on his property at the expense 
of the contractor. The contractor should 
only be liable for such work under the 
contract as has not yet been approved by 
the architect, the rest having become the 
property of the owner, as in reality every 

article of material has, as soon as placed 
In the building. The insurance should 
be effected by the person who owns the 
building, in such manner that the con- 
tractor shall be protected for work not 
yet approved, and which is virtually the 
property of the owner аз soon ав it is 
placed in the building. 


THE CONTRACT. 


€— contractor, and the city of ......... 
on this ........ day of A. 
agree as follows : 

1. Said contractor shall furnisb all the ma- 
кар and labor and do everything required 
) ал idunt us bid ei IM EA oe 
in all respects in accordance with the specifi- 
cations hereto annexed and the plans for the 
said work, prepared by the City Architect of 
said city, and said architect may make altera- 
tions in the plan, form, dimensions or material 
of the work herein contemplated, either before 
or after the commencement of construction, 
and if such alterations increase the quantity 
of work to be done, such increase shall be paid 
for according to the quantity actually done 
and at the price established for such work 
under this contract, and if there is no price 
established, then tbe price shall be fixed by 
said architect, with the approval of the Mayor 
of said city, in writing; and if they decrease 
the quantity of work to be done, any damage 
actually done to said contractor thereby s 
be estimated and fixed by said architect, with 
the approval of the Mayor of said city, in 
writing; and if they make the work less e - 
sive to the contractor, а proportional deduc- 
tion shall be made from the contract price as 
determined by said architect, with the ap- 
provat in writing of the Mayor of said city. 
The decision of said architect in regard to ad- 
ditions to or deductions from this contract 
shall be final. All materials and workman- 
ship must be the best of their class through- 
out and be furnished and done under the 
supervision and to the entire satisfaction in 
every respect of said architect. 

The terms of this clause permit the 
paid agent of one of the parties to the 
contract to become the sole judge as to 
the value of alterations in the work to be 
executed under this contract by the other 
party thereto. In case the specifications 
are changed after the contract is signed 
the architect, who is employed by the 
owner and acts for him in all transactions 
relating to the execution of the contract, 
becomes the sole and only person who 
shall determine the cost of the changes or 
alterations, provided a price is not al- 
ready fixed upon which to base the cost, 
and which price is not fixed in 1 per cent. 
of the contracts let. Ifeither of the par- 
ties to the contract is entitled to а voice 
in fixing the value of work to pe done un- 
der alterations or additions to the origi- 
nal design, the one who рош the 
work (the contractor) should be that per- 
son. Again, if one of the parties is entitled 
to a voice in the matter, the other shoüld 
also be entitled to the same privilege. 
The adjustment of the price on all work 
done outside of that which was compre- 
hended in the contractor's original esti- 
mate should be provided for through 
disinterested persons, to whom the con- 
tractor and the architect шау appeal in 
the event of their пеша unable to agree 
between themselves, and whose decision 
in the matter should be final. There is 
no equity in a contract which involves a 
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sum of money to be paid for work done, 
to give one of the parties to the agree- 
ment powers which are not equally con- 
ceded to the other. The provision, The 
decision of the said architect in regard to 
additions to or deductions from this con- 
tract shall be final, is the acme of unfair- 
ness. 


2. Said contractor shall do everything ne- 
cessary to the completion of the work, drawn 
on plans an 1 not specified or described, or spec- 
ified or described and not drawn on plans ; 
shall follow accurately the plans, but shall fol- 
low figured dimensions in preference to scale 
dimensions ; shall construct the detail work in 
accordance with full-size drawings to be fur- 
nished by the said architect, and sball take 
down and replace at his own expense any work 
constructed without such drawings or not in 
accordance with them. 


This par of clause 2 of the contract is 
contradictory to the general conditions 
under which the contract must be exe- 
cuted, for after doubly providing for any 
errors on the part of the architect, as pre- 
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viously alluded to, it goes on to require 
that the contractor shall take down and 
replace at his own expense any work con- 
structed without such drawings or not in 
accordance with them." Without refer- 
ring to the fact that the preceding sen- 
tence states that work which is specified 
and which does not appear in such draw- 
ings" shall be performed, the portion men- 
tioned is in direct contradiction to that 
part of the conditions which states that 
"all things which in the opinion of the 
architect may fairly be inferred from the 
plans and specifications are to be execut- 
ed, &c.," thereby stipulating that certain 
portions of the work must be done by in- 
ference, and the contractor is expected to 
infer in harmony with the architect ; if 
he does not, the architect may order that 
portion of the work taken down and re- 
constructed. The entire construction of 
the clause is intended to protect the 
architect from the result of his neglect or 
oversight in drawing the specification 
and plans, and to compel the contractor 
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to estimate aud bnild, not only in accord- 
ance with his (the architect's) design, but 
in accordance with his intentions also, 
whether expressed in the specifications or 
nof. 

Under such a contract as this, one party 
thereto agrees to produce a building com- 
pleted according to certain specified re- 
quirements for astipulated sum of money; 
but in order to secure this contract he 
inust also agree to submit to any change 
iuthe requirements which the other party 
may see fit to make after the contract has 
been signed and the price fixed. and must 
agree to let the party who makes the 
changes be the ‘‘sole judge" as to the 
cost of such changes. The owner, through 
the architect, virtually says to the con- 
tractor (under such a contract): Build 
ше а building according to these require- 
ments at the lowest market price, but 
anything that I have forgotten or any 
change I may desire to make, you must 
also build, for which I will pay you what- 
ever price J see fit." 


ARBITRATION AND APPRENTICESHIP. 


RBITRATION asa factor for harmo- 
nizing the interests of employers and 
workmen in the building trades is 

appreciated by very few. In a general way 
and for the settlement of some particular 
deadlock its utility is conceded, but with no 
comprehension of the breadth of its scope 
or of the importance of the permanent ex- 
istence of facilities for its use. There are 
various subjects in the building trades 
which are thesource of continual complica- 
tions between the employers and the work- 
men, because each side thinks the other 
is encroaching upon its rights, and each 
each maintains its opinion from an entirely 
one-sided point of view. In order that 
each may fully comprehend the rights of 
the other, the two must come together to 
consider and discuss the points at issue. 
So long as the points of variance are not 
jointly considered, so long will they re- 
main stumbling blocks in the path of har- 
mony, to be temporarily pushed aside by 
thestronger party, only, however, toagain 
pre themselves at the first opportunity. 

he winning of a point by force convinces 
nooneof the justice of the point gained, 
but rather creates enmity on the part of the 
side forced to yield toward that which is 
successful. Arbitration provides a means 
for the adjustment of affairs of mutual 
concern, in which each side has an equal 
voice, and in which mutual satisfaction 
must be gained. 

The two letters appended hereto show 
an important feature in hamnonizing the 
interests of the employers and workmen, 
which is the direct. result of the existence 
of arbitration as the method of settle- 
ment of differences between the two in 
the trades mentioned. The Joint Com- 
mittee of Arbitration was established as 
an institution which would greatly facili- 
tate the conditions under which work was 
to be carried on, and at a time when the 
relations between the employers and 
workmen were as satisfactory as they had 
been for some time previous to its crea- 
tion, and was, therefore, established not 
as a last resort for the settlement of some 
long-fought-over point, but as a wise pro- 
vision for the future. 

The mutually satisfactory adjustment 
of the apprenticeship question was one of 
the direct results obtained through arbi- 
tration. It wasone of the many subjects, 
tlie settlement of which was possible 
through the joint consideration of all its 
aspects, by the absolutely fair means pre- 
sented by the plan of arbitration adopted. 
A permanent joint committee of arbitra- 
tion, having equal numbers from the em- 
ployers’ organization and the workman’s 
union, creates a medium through avhich 
more perfect understanding and greater 
harmony can be obtained. 

The following letters are given as show- 
ing the opportunity that is open. to every 
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community of builders to bring about a 
condition of affairs that will render their 
business not only more profitable, but 
more just to the workmen and to all 
concerned : 


HALL OF THE JOURNEYMEN BRICK- | 
LAYERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 25, 1892. 


W. H. Sayward, Esq., Secretary National 
A Association of Builders, Boston, Mass. 


DEAR SırR.— Will you please forward to the 
above address copies of the agreement entered 
into last fall by the Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion and the Journeymen Bricklayers’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston, in the matter of recciving ap- 
prentices from the trade schools. A local news- 
paper reports that all regular indentured 
apprentices are to be given instruction therein ; 
none but regular indentured apprentices shall 
be allowed to enter these schools.” Anything 
you may have to suggest in addition to the 
above will be heartily welcomed by one who 
feels himself, by virtue of his position, bound 
to study the apprenticeship question from a 
pra ar standpoint in a progressive spirit. 1 

eartily concur in your ideas of thorough 
organization. Let me havea full expression 
of your views on this and allied topics. 
Very truly yours, 
D. M. ANDERSON, President, 
Also secretarv of the Joint Committee of Con- 
ference. 


The reply of the secretary of the 
National Association of Builders is as 
follows : 

BosTON, April 12, 1592. 
D. M. Anderson, Esq., President Journeymen 


Bricklayers Protective Association, Phil- 


adelphia, Ра: 

DEAR SiIR.—I take pleasure in sending you 
а copy of the Apprenticeshi p System as adopted 
by the Joint Committee established by the 
Mason Builders’ Association and Bricklayers’ 
Union No. 3 of Boston and approved by both 
bodies. I think you ought to understand, in 
the first place, in what manner the coalition of 
these two associations has been brought na bout, 


so that not only this important question of 


apprenticeship, but all matters of mutual con- 
сеги, are amicably considered and settled. 16 
will not be necessary to explain in detail all 
the difficulties which have had to be slowly 
overcome, for ns are undoubtedly aware of 
them, but I will simply say that our National 
Association of Builders has been doing a great 
deal of preliminary and educational work in 
this direction, and at the annual convention, 
held in New York in February, 1891, a plan 
was finally edopted as a prcper one to recom- 
mend to all filial bodies as a rational method 
of preventing all difficulties between employers 
and workmen in the building trades. You 
will find this plan (printed in Carpentry and 
Building in the issue of August, 1891) on pages 
46 to 49 inclusive of the official report of tbe 
fifth convention of the National Association 
of Builders, a copy of which I send you under 
a separate cover, in which you will also find 
the ful] discussion of the plan and its adop- 
tion. Taking this plan as & basis, the Mason 
Builders! Association and the Bricklayers’ 
Union of Boston entered into an agreement 
soon after that convention, and, further, a 


similar agreement was entered into with the 
stone masons’ and with the building laborers’ 
unions, all of which have proven eminently 
satisfactory. I inclose also btrewith a copy 
of the agreement made with the Bricklaycrs 
Union, which, you will see, is word for word 
ав recommended by our National Association. 
The agreements made with the other two 
unions are identically the same. I also in- 
close a copy of the agreement and recomn:en- 
dations of the Joint Committee of Mason 
Builders and Bricklayers for 1892. 

After reading the apprenticeship system you 
will discover that the newspaper reports to 
which your letter refers were not accurate. 
Our system for Boston treats the question of 
trade schools only ina tentative way, for the 
reason that we have as yet no trade school in 
existence bere, but, believing as I do that such 
institutions can be made of much value, and 
believing as I do that in tbis department, as 
in all others of mutual concern, the empl:y- 
ers and the workmen should frankly work to- 
gether for the best good of the craft, I con- 
ceived it to be eminently important, while 
framing a comprehensive system of apprentice- 
sbip, to include some recognition of the fact 
that a more regular method of instruction in 
the fundamental features of the buildii g trades 
is desirable for all concerned, and that eir- . 
шо and workmen alike should lend their 

earty support to it. 

When the workmen and employers are of 
one mind in this matter, and join hand: in 
systematic and definite instructions during the 
early stages of the youth's appprenticeship, 
such as schools of this nature Rive peculiar op- 

ortunity for, many of the objections which 
nave been made to independent trade schools, 
on account cf an effect inimical to the inter- 
ests of the workmen which they have been 
ds aaa to create, will be entirely obliter- 
ated. 

There is much I would like to say in regard 
to the establishment of just relations between 
employers and workmen, but time will not 
permit. I sball be glad, however, to answer 
any further questions which you may desire 
to present, and beg you will believe mea very 
sincere worker in behalf of harmony between 
the employer and the empor d Yours very 
truly, W. H. SAYWARD, 

Secretary Nat'l Ass'n of Builders. 
ee 


AMONG THE interesting buildings of a 
thoroughly modern character which will 
be put up this year in this vicinity may 
be mentioned the new abattoir of the New 
York and New Jersey Abattoir Company, 
the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, the 
Charities Building on Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-second street and Mr. Dinkel- 
berg's big office building at the foot of 
Broadway, adjoining the Washington 
Building. The Armory Board has de- 
ferred the matter of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory for a time, but the plans are 
ready. Mr. Dinkelberg has been forced 
to modify the plans for his huge office 
building, described in these columns some 
months ago. but it will be one of the 
great buildings of the city, having 
thirteen stories to the main cornice, and 
а sky-scraping tower over all. 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING, 
Max. 1892. 


EARTHWORK, SPLIT 
: TREE TOWNSHIP.— 
— To the Editor of Car- 
== pentry and Building : 
DEAR Sm.—Knowing the world-wide 
circulation of your paper, I was not sur- 
prised to find a copy of it herein this out- of- 
the-way locality. Perhapsthat was writ- 
ten unadvisedly, however, as this little— 
town shall we call it? is located on a 
maiu branch of one ofthe largest rail- 
roads and boasts the possession of a post 
office, church, grocery store, and several 
other buildings intended to echo to the 
genial rattle of trade and as places of 
residence. Among the latter we must 
include the sod houses, built in most 
instances by their owners. When I gazed 
at the stucco designs of floors laid in hard 
earth, and the bird-nest frame works with 
sod shingles, it occurred to me that this 
wasn't much of a place for the ambitious 
carpenter and builder. The time is long 
pone when the man of chips received $6 
or a day's work here. A eres d it might 
interest your readers I send a photograph 
of one of our best houses. (See Fig. 1.) 
This building cost, a few years ago, 
$1000, and in size is about 18 x 30 on the 
ground. The first floor is partitioned off 
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Great farms, miles in extent; great har- 
vests (when the weather also happens to 
be great), great air, and great stretches of 
To this list I 


grass and plain and sky. 
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CYGLONE ARCHITECTURE. 


stirs.” Without our cyclone we would 
be as lonesome and un-celebrated as Cali- 
fornia without her wet seasons. 

Some of the veteran houses, which for 
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Fig. 3.— Representative Example of Western Cyclone Architecture. 


Cyclone Architecture. Fig. 1.—View of one of the Best Houses at Earthwork, 
Split Tree Township. 


into two rooms, the upstairs being one 
apartment divided by curtains into two 
bedrooms. The stove used to heat one of 
these is ‘‘connected with the air" by a 
common stove pipe running directly 
through a hole in the roof. The fire reg- 
ulations of the place are not so strict as to 
interfere with the divine right of a man 
to do as he likes, in this respect at least. 
At the time this house was constructed 
materials for back plastering were as dif- 
ficult to procure here as Rhode Island 
Johnny cakes, and the following means 
were adopted to supply the deficiency 
and keep out strong winds: The in- 
side of the walls was sheathed up, the 
space between same and the outside walls 
being filled with sand. Sand there was 
in quantity ; sand to spare—to lease, to 
let, to give away. The result was quite 
satisfactory and wholly economical ; be- 
sides which it served to anchor the build- 
ing to a given locality, not a small con- 
sideration in these festive parts. 
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years have stood the general shaking up 
of this cheerful visitation, are models of 
angle work. The old dwellings seem to 
have started off in several directions at 
the same time, and got a little distancein 
each, until they look ‘‘ready to go” in 
more senses than one. Сти 

І have secured а sketch of опе of these 


last-mentioned houses, which (see Fig. 3) 


is submitted to your readers as a repre- 
sentative example of Western cyclone 
architecture. | 

Yours respectfully, W. C. S. 


Note. —In connection with the article of 
our correspondent above we present a re- 
production of a grotesque illustration of 
an elastic rubber house, advertised some 
months since in Seribner's Magazine. 
This house is represented in the fourth 
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Fig. 4.—Appearance of an Elastic Rubber House and Factory Chimney 


During a 


Fig. 2.— View of a House from a Photograph Taken During a ‘ Little Stir." 


High buildings are dangeroushere. The 
one shown was as high asany I saw. Our 
West, you know, is noted for great things: 


Digitized by Coc gle 


must add the great cyclone. In Fig. 2 is 
presented a view of a house from a photo- 
graph taken during one of the ‘‘little 


Cyclone. 


sketch and is worthy of more than'pass- 


ing notice in treating of the unique subject 
of ** Cyclone Architecture." The supposed 
makers refer to these dwelling houses in 
the following humorous vein: They are 
constructed entirely of India rubber and 
are specially recommended for settle- 
ments in regions visited by tornadoes or 
earthquakes. They are much superior in 
comfort and appearance to cyclone cellars, 
and as they most gracefully adapt them- 
selves to the fury of the elements will 
outride the most severe tornado. The 
elasticity of the floors makes them ad- 
mirably adapted to dancing or athletic 
sports, and the saving in broken crockery 
alone is a large item in these houses. 
Falling down stairs is a luxury. Elastic 
Asbestos Foundry Chimneys are a spe- 
cialty." ; 


Original from 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Shingling Hips. 


From W. T. J., Twcola, Ill.—In an- 
swer to A. P.,“ whose inquiry 
appeared in the February issue of the 
paper, I will give my method of finish- 
ing hip roofs without the use of weather 
boards. I have used this method for 
the last five years and know it to 
be entirely satisfactory. We use shin- 
gles at least 6 inches wide at the hips, 
stained back about 11; inches from the 
sharp angle of the hip, carrying up both 
sides and weaving together. When car- 
ried to the top, strike a line 2 inches from 
the sharp angle on each side, after which 
proceed to dress down the corners of each 
course, as shown in Fig. 1 of the sketches, 
until a straight edge laid on will fit close 
the entire distance. Then with two six- 
penny nails lay a course of four round or 
octagon dimension shingles from the bot- 
tom to the top by the lines already men- 
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before Shingling. 
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Fig, 4&—Р1ап of Shingling Hips Recummended 
by W. A. . 


-1.—Appearance of Hip 


Fig. 5.—Shape 
of Shingle. 


Note.—For the benefit of those of our 
readers who were not subscribers to the 
paper in 1884, and also of those who have 
not access to the volume for that year, we 
have reproduced the article mentioned, 
together with accompanying illustrations. 
It was contributed by W. A. Y." of 
Prices Landing, Pa. We also submit, 
with sketches, an article by S. H. G.,“ 
Groton, Conn., relating to the same sub- 
ject and published in Carpentry and 
Building for January, 1881. 


From W. A. V., Prices Landing, Pa.— 
І send the construction of the hip of a 
roof, which I think will be new to many 
of the readers of Carpentry and Building. 
I regard it as the best hip I have ever 


seen for neat finish and stability. The 
grain of the hip shingles runs parallel 
with the hip, and it makes a neat finish 


Fig. 6.— Process of Laying the Shingles 
Suggested by S. H. G.” 


brother chips would like my method of 
shingling regular hips. It is not original 
with me, but it is the plan which I prefer 
using. Sometimes it is real bother to 
find wide shingles enough, and the old 
way demands too much cutting. I snap 
а line 4 inches from each side of the hip, 
as indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 6, 
and bring the corner of the shingle of each 
course to the line, as shown in the sketch. 
When all through with the plain shing- 
ling, I make a pattern and cut the to 

only in this manner. The bottoms і 

break joints every time, and the hip 
shingles wil lay square with the hip, 
thus making a first class finish at this im- 
portant place, with no liability of the 
shingles curling up. I find that the best 
plan in using shingles in this way is to 
shingle the two opposite sides first and 
then line from one corner to the opposite 
corner. The appearance of the hip when 


Fig. 7.— Appearance of Hip when 
й Finished. 


Shingling Hips.—Sketches Submitted by Various Correspondents. 


tioned, giving the hip the appearance in- 
dicated in Fig. 2 of the sketches. Of 
course care must be used in nailing 
where the shingles are to be cut. 


From E. M. L., Indiana, Pa.- In an- 
swer {о “А, W. P." of Buffalo, N. V., I 
send а sketch, shown in Fig. 8 of the il- 
lustrations, which may prove of interest. 
This method I obtained from Car try 
and Building, and was there called Hol- 
comb's patent, but if it was ever patented 
the Miu has probably long since ex- 
pired. Take an even width of shingle, 
say 6 inches, and instead of dressing off 
to a point let it extend down to the bot- 
tom of the row below, thus giving the 
Bhort side to the weather. eep both 
sides driven evenly, pare off carefully, 
эуе vf perfectly tight and neat job is the 
result. 


From A. S. A., C id.—Concern- 
ing the inquiry of A. W. P." of Buffalo, 
N. V., I would state that the best method 
I have ever seen or used can be found in 
Carpentry and Building for March, 1884. 
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if properly put on. The first—or eave— 
course is laid thesame as the old-fashioned 
hip roof. Then I commence with hip 
shingles, Fig. 5, letting their butts run 
down to the eaves and nailing them to 
prevent the hips from turning up and 
warping. I also nail the hips about 1 
inch above where the butts of the next 
course will come. I carry the hips up one 
course ahead of the balance of roof, using 
shingles for hips from 4 to 5 inches wide, 
being particular to have all hip shingles 
of the right width, and lapping the hi 
alternately each way, first one side an 
then the other, and nailing the points 
about the middle of the course. This de- 
scription, with the accompanying design, 
Fig. 4, will, I think, explain my idea. If 
any of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building have any better hip than this, I 
should be pleased to see descriptions of it 
published in the paper. 


From S. H. G., Groton, Conn.—1 have 
just commenced taking Carpentry and 
Hu UE and am well pleased with all 
that I have seen. Perhaps some of my 


finished is shown in Fig. 7. With refer- 
ence to painting shingles, I would advise 
that they be painted before they are laid, 
or else not painted at all. Paint applied 
to a shingle after it is in position makes 
a ridge underneath, and water gets undér 
the paint and cannot escape, thus rotting 
the shingles. I have taken off a number 
of roofs that were destroyed in this way, 
when other roofs which had been laid 
uite as long without painting were per- 
ectly sound. 


An Independent Ceiling. 


From A. D. PENTZ, Elizabeth, N. J.—1 
am not at the present time interested in 
architecture or in building, save in the 
general way that a person who once 
studies a subject never loses interest in 
it. But 20 years ago, ves, even 28 years 
ago, I had some knowledge of these mat- 
ters. My father was a builder in the 
suburbs of Boston 20 years ago, and at 
that time I was employed at a different 
trade in New York City, but meeting 
with an accident to one of my eyes, I was 
ordered to the country where you can 
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see plenty of green grass and trees," as 
the doctor put it. So І went home, and 
there the prescription was filled so well 
that in а few weeks I was allright. I 
was advised, however. to stay at home all 
winter and go to work. Little by little 
the old facts I had learned 8 and 10 years, 
before came back to me, and in two 
month's time I was able to open my mouth 
about carpentry without putting my foot 
init. Now, however, after an absence of 
20 years from the building trades, I may 
be pardoned perhaps in describing the 
device in mind if I call a piece of timber 
a beam, when I should call it a joist or a 
girder ; for, believe me, I once knew their 
proper names, but they have been crowded 

om my memory in their distinctive ap- 
plications by the nomenclature of another 
art. 
During the winter referred to an archi- 
tect designed and my father erected а 
house, the ground flour of which, on one 
side of the main hall, was made into one 
large parlor, probably measuring 18 x 30 
feet. Over this room were two chambers, 
with wardrobes, closets, &c., between 
them. The designer made no framing 
plan, leaving that to the builders, as was 
often the case in those times, however it 
may be now. The foreman in looking 
over the plan before commencing opera- 
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whether they had mechanical notions or 
not, he talked with them on any subject 
they chose to discuss. If this custom be 
followed so that all feel free to come and 
none seem favored, as in this case, it pro- 
duces good results. If, however, favor 
be shown, it breeds jealousy and produces 
harm. After the foreman had departed 
my father told me to prepare a more care- 
ful sketch of my plan, so that if it should 
be necessary, two ways could be sug- 
gested. I did this and kept the sketch in 
my pocket for more than a week before it 
was asked for. Then one day father. the 
foreman and myself went to Boston to 
the architect's office. Mr. Flint arrived 
in a few moments and opened his guns on 
the designer. He was met by his order, 
which stated explicitly that no framing 
plan should be made, and retorted by the 
charge that nobody could make a framing 
plan to the design. Then the designer 
alleged that the whole question was of 
but little moment, as there was not one 
chance in a thousand of the ceiling being 
injured by the partitions. То this the 
wily owner replied that if the architect 
would so decide and warrant the result 
he would have the house made with no 
partitions to protect the ceiling; but if 
the ceiling should crack at that place or 
at any place from the weight of the par- 
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be to it. It is proposed to put the floor 
timbers 16 inches apart, and this will ob- 
viate the necessity of strapping the ceil- 
ing. Isee no benefit to be derived from 
furring." 

It was furred, however, because the 
architect desired it and the owner insisted 
upon it. Right here it may be said that 
this ceiling was а success;that the ab- 
sence of connection between jt and the 
floor made a surprising good deafener, 
and that the amount taken from the hight 
of the parlor was not more than 1!4 
inches. It has always seemed to me that 
if this kind of ceiling be generally 
adopted, it would be of value where the 
partitions above crossed, as in this case, 
and where there are heavy objects to be 
placed on the floor or moved about in the 
rooms above. My reason for this view is 
that the floor may be depressed the space 
marked L in the sketch before the ceiling 
can be destroyed at all. In case of a 
dancing floor over a hall, it would seem 
to be a cure for many evils. 

In explanation of the accompanying 
drawing, I would say that the ceiling C, 
made of lath and plaster, is attached in 
the usual manner to the furring B. The 
scheme of timbers A A A, which is the 
distinctive feature of this ceiling, are of 
plank 1!; inches thick and as wide as 
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Method of Making an Independent Ceiling, Suggested by A. D. Pentz. 


tions, said that the partitions over the 
middle of the parlor would, by their 
weight, crack the plastering of the ceil- 
ing below. The designer said the parti- 
tions would have to be trussed, and that 
heavy timbers should be laid for the floor 
at the points where the partitions were 
carried. He said it was his idea when 
making the plan. It was found, however, 
that the two doors through each of the 


partitions, the chambers being en suite, 


were so placed that the partitions could 


not be trussed to advantage. 

Now, with that habit of trying my hand 
at every puzzle presenting itself, and 
which quite as frequently makes trouble 
as cures it, I took this problem home and 
studied it. I had made my sketch and 
was just ready to explain it when the 
foreman arrived with another solution of 
the problem. The foreman’s idea was to 
bolt the partitions to the roof with long 
iron rods, the partitions on the thir 
floor and the roof favoring this plan. My 
father liked the suggestion of the fore- 
man, it being cheap and appeared to be 
effective. He said, however, before he 
decided to do anything he must consult 
the owner of the prospective house, which 
probably would again bring in the archi- 
tect, who, being responsible, would natur- 
ally decide the question. Before the 
foreman went away I showed him my 
plan, which is illustrated in the accom- 

anying sketch. He at once condemned 
t as expensive, experimental and of a 
character such as he had never seen tried, 
and one, however, in which he had no 
faith. My father looked at it, but said 
nothing, and the foreman departed. Men 
were encouraged to visit the house, and, 
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titions above, or from the rigidity at that 
point, the designer should be responsible 
and pay all expenses involved in making 
the ceiling as it should be. "This proposi- 
tion was not pleasing to the designer and 
he demurred, asking if he should be held 
responsible in case the foundation settled, 
if there was water spilled and soaked 
through, &c. Then he stopped short and 
turned to our group, saying : 

** Mr. Pentz, you're a builder of experi- 
ence, and of course have had difficulties 
of this kind before to contend with. Now, 
what would you do in this case?" 

My father stated that, there being an 
architect for the building, he would do 
nothing which that architect did not un- 

ualifiedly sanction and indorse. He then 
showed the foreman's plan, while the 
foreman expatiated as to its merits. The 
designer said that he did not, as a general 
rule, like iron rods, but he saw very few 
objections to their use in the case under 
discussion. Mr. Flint was neither an 
architect nor a builder, but he said if the 
partitions made one part of the ceiling 
rigid and the other parts remained elastic, 
the tendency would still be to crack, while 
iron rods were in danger of rusting off 
after a time, and then there would bea 
collapse. My plan was then shown and 
stamped ав too expensive," both by the 
designer and the owner. ‘‘It will make 
a good ceiling, though,” said the archi- 
tect, after a more extended and careful 
examination, which included me from 
head to foot. 

„How much will it add to the contract 

rice?" asked the owner. This had all 
n calculated. It will take about 700 
feet of lumber, and that is all there will 


their length demands—say 12 inches wide 
for 20 feet of length. If they be placed 12 
or 15 inches apart, no furring will be re- 
quired on which to lath. They are 
notched at each end, where they rest on 
the beams or girders, so that their lower 
edges are about 1 inch below the lowest 
of the floor timbers D. The floor timbers 
D should be as wide, or even wider, than 
ceiling timbers, so that there shall be 
no possible approach of any portion of the 
floor to any part of the ceiling. The con- 
struction of the wall FG HM is sup- 
posed to be that in general use, which 
oe the girder E to support both the 
oor and the ceiling. The cross par- 
tition, indicated by the studding K K, and 
the ы dud I, is supported by the heavy 
timber To prevent sagging in that 
part of the floor, owing to the weight of 
the partition, it will be seen that this 
floor is practically distinct from the ceil- 
ing, except that in both the timbers are 
upheld by their ends on the same sup- 
ports in the frame of the building; also 
that both occupy the same space with the 
exception of about 1 inch of greater 
depth, which perhaps could be safely sub- 
tracted from the width of the timbers, as 
it seems to be a fact that the stiffness of 
a floor is as much a matter of safety to 
the ceiling below it as its own rigidity. 


American Shingle Practice. 


From E. M. L., Indiana, Pa.—In 
answer to W. J. McQuillen, Port Blair 
Andeman Islands, E. I., I will say that 
in this part of old Pennsylvania our 
shingles are made of white pine and are 
cut with a saw. They are 18 inches in 
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length and vary from 2 to 18 inches in 
width, or whatever the saw will reach“ 
as а bolt,“ as it is called, stands on end 
and runs up to the center of the saw 
only. Four inches is the standard of 
measurement, while the standard thick- 
ness is 5 butts, equal to 21 inches. The 
pitch of roof may be from 6 to 12 inches, 
or any pitch desired. We seldom use 
anything in the way of a preservative, 
although sometimes the roof is painted 
for the sake of appearances. This, how- 
ever, does more harm than good, I think, 
as far as the durability is concerned ; for 
when they are so treated the water draws 
up under the courses and causes the 
shingles to rot much faster than when 
they are not painted. In this connection, 
it may be stated. we usually lay the 
shingles from 5 to 51; inches to the 
weather. 


From J. M. B., JR., Burlington, Pa.— 


In reply to W. J. McQuillen of Port 
Blair. East Indies. with regard to shing- 


ling practice in this section, I would say 
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of the bolt comes against the saw, making 
the shingles much smoother than when 
sawed endwise of the bolt. In former 
times, when we wanted shingles we 
found a tree that would split straight and 
smooth, sawed it into cuts the length of 
shingles and rived out the shingles about 
те inch thick; then shaved with a draw 
shave. Permit me to say right here that 
such shingles will last from 30 to 35 years, 
while the best sawed shingles of the same 
material will last 20 to 25 years, depend- 
ing on the pitch of theroof. The steeper 
the roof the longer the shingles will last, 
for on the steep roof they wear out, while 
on the flat roof they rot. Iomittedtosay 
that the 16-inch shingles are about ?, 
inch thick at the butt, while the 18-inch 
shingles are about !; inch thick at the 
butt and ү; inch thick at the tip. We 
formerly made for the inarket a shaved 
shingle 26 inches long and ^, inch thick 
at the butt, although I do not know 
where they were used. I have heard, 
however, that they were employed by the 
Dutch in the southern part of this State. 
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sires to know how to lay off a ‘‘ housed ” 
stair string. My way is to joint a board 
12 inches wide, or whatever width may 
be required, and then lay off witha gauge 
the margin which, in Fig. 1 of the 
sketches, is 5 inches. I use this for a 
face line and then place the square on it 
for the rise and run. In this case the rise 
is 7 inches and the run 9 inches which, 
with 11;-inch nosing, makes a tread of 
101; inches. I then place the template 
shown 1n Fig. 2 below the tread line with 
115 inch projection and mark around. I 
use a 1!,-inch bit to make the round for 
thetread. 1 place the template shown in 
Fig. 3 at the back of the 7-inch point and 
mark at the back. The templates are 
made in accordance with the sketches in- 
dicated in Figs. 2and 3. In this way the 
one size of wedge answers for both tread 
and riser. Intersect the string with the 
base at the top of the stairs; find the 
width of the plain part of the base which, 
in Fig. 1, is 4 inches. Measure up 4 inches 
on the plumb line of the string and then 
ent the string level. as at A of Fig. 1. In 
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Laying OFF a “ Housed” Stair String.— Methods Employed by Various Correspondents. 


that at the present time we use shingles 
ranging from 16 to 18 inches in length. 
We lay them from 415 inches to 6 inches 
to the weather, or about one-third of 
their length on roofs having a pitch of 25 

to 60 „ or, as wesay here, from one-quarter 
to three-quarter pitch. We шоу con- 
sider 4 inches wide as one shingle, al- 
though they generally average wider than 
that. We use pine for the most part, 
but as pine becomes more scarce other 
woods are employed to some extent, such 
as chestnut, hemlock, &c. In this section 
of the country nearly all of our shingles 
at present are sawed with a circular saw. 
There has been some improvement made 
in the manner of sawing within the last 
few years. Formerly logs were rolled on 
a carriage, feet up, to a drag saw, which 
cut off the sections, or cuts, the proper 
length for shingles. The butts were 
then split up into bolts, which were 
clamped on a carriage which fed them 
automatically to the saw, the end of the 
bolt coming to the saw the sume as a log 
which is being sawed into boards. In 
the improved machine, however, the side 
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There has been no call for them since the 
war of the rebellion. 


From J. C. W., Auburn, Cal.—Answer- 
ing W. J. McQuillen, in regard to lay: 
ing shingles, about which he inquires in 
the February issue of Carpentry and 
Building, I would say that in this section 
we use redwood, the shingles being 16 
inches in length and of various widths, 
tapered from 35 to ү; inch. These shin- 
gles are laid usually on 1x6 inch fir or 
Oregon pine boards, placed 10 inches from 
centers. The shingles are laid 4!, inches 
to the weather and nailed with No. 3 
wire nails. Usually roofs are not painted 
until laid and are then treated to one or 
two coats of metallic paint. Hough 
buildings are sometimes covered with 
riven sugar pine shakes, which make a 
very durable roof. 


Laying Offa ** Housed» Stair 
String. 


From R. J. M., Niagara Falls, Out.— 
“L. V. V. of San Francisco, Cal.. de- 


this way the base and string molds will 
intersect at the point B. In Fig. 1 are 
shown two top steps with nosing at the 
floor line. Fig. 2 represents the tem- 
plate for the tread, and Fig. 3 the t»m- 
plate for the riser. I think these dia- 
grams and explanation are sufficiently 
clear to enable my brother chips to 
readily understand what I mean. I shall 
be glad to see any better plan for layinz 
off a housed " stair string. 


From J. C. M., Oregon, III.—In the 
February number, L. V. V." wants to 
know how to lay off a * housed” stair 
string. The sketch, Fig. 4, which I send, 
shows & very good way. First joint the 
top edge of the string, and then with rule 
and pencil draw a gauge line down the 
distance it is desired the string should 
come above the steps. Next lay off from 
this live with the square the same as for 
a horse, as S and R shown in the sketch. 
The template T is then placed on the step 
line, with the point P on the gauge line 
and marked around 
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. The template for the risers is applied 
in the same way in their placee. The 
templates are made by adding to the 
thickness of the step and rise 1; inch at 
the nosing end and !; inch at the other. 
It is best to use 1!;-inch lumber and rab- 
bet 1 inch беер tis not necessary for 
the string to be wider than the dotted 
lines below. The line L of the sketch 
shows where the string intersects with 
the base. If а rabbeted base is employed 
it is best to rabbet the string on the top 
edge as nearly as possible in the same 
way. If it meets at a corner, or, better, 
against a door, continue the molding upon 
the string the same as on the base. The 
sketch which I send shows header and 
floor, with joints, as they are supposed to 
run the other way. 


From L. J. A., Atlgntic Highlands, 
N. J.—In answer to L. V. V.,“ San 
Francisco, Cal., who asks for a method of 
laying off a ‘‘ housed ” stair string, I sub- 
mit a method, shown iu Fig. 5. which 
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20. <All these lines are on the base of the 
block. To develop the section it is 
necessary to transfer them all to the 
elevation, and because they forin the out- 
lines of an oblique plan, when in the 
section they will differ in length and 
angles. Let 15 on the elevation be the 

itch of the sectional cut; from 8 on X Y 
draw 3 3 perpendicular to 1 5; join 3 and 
5; from 4 draw 4 4 perpendicular to X Y ; 
from 0 draw 0 0 perpendicular to X Y. 
Both 4 and 0 cuts the pitch liue 1 5. 
From 0 draw a line parallel to 5 3: mark 
the point 2 and let it be equal in length 
from 0 to the length of 0 2 on the base: 
join 2 3, join 21, join 3 4 and the outlines 
1234 will be the correct form and size 
ofthe section. Referring now to Fig. 7. 
let 1234 be the outlines of the base of 
the block: from 3 draw 3 0 perpendicular 
to X Y; from 4 draw 45 along X Y and 
equal in length to 4 3; join 5 3 and from 
> draw a line parallel to 35 to 0. The 
point 0 happens to meet in point 4 in this 
case, On points 1. 3. 4 and 5 raise perpen- 
diculars ; make 1 1 equal to the hight of 
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in its proper position this line will stand 
lumb to the diagonal line 2 4 оп the base. 
om ? on the section with the length 2 6 
on the base cut 2 4 in 6. Now, by 
comparing the section. with the base 
every line is clearly transferred from 
the base to the section. All that is 
needed now to find the center line 
of rail on the section is to transfer the 
quadrant from the base to the section. 
Notice the points 1 6 3 of the quadrant on 
the base, also the points 16 3 on the sec- 
tion. In relation to their respective loca- 
tion they correspond: 163are points on 
or near the circumference of the quadrant 
on the base and 1 6 3 are points corres- 
ponding on the periphery of the ellipseon 
the section. It is evident that the curve 
of the center line of rail on the section 
must contain these three points, inasmuch 
as their corresponding points on the base 
are contained in the center line of rail en 
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The Science of Handrailing. - Diagrams Accompanying Article of Morris Williams. 


may prove of interest. The way I go to 
work may be different from that em- 
pcs by the stairbuilder, though I 

ave usually put up the stairs in the 
buildings in which I have worked. I 
take a strip of hardwood 114 x 1% 
inches and about 20 inches long. This 
I have ripped in two, up to within 2 
inches of one end, with a saw, set about 
the thickness of my framing square. I 
place a 1!4 inch No. 9screw in the center 
and another in the open end. I run my 
square in the slot before driving the 
screw. І joint the edges of my string 
and run a line with. a thumb gauge 11, 
inches from the loweredge. Then lay the 
square on the board, taking the rise on 
the tongue and the tread on the blade 
from the gauge line. I hold the square 
thus and bring the straight edge against 
the edge of the string, setting up tight 
and using as a pitch board while working 
alongthe lower edge of the string. For 
my templates I use a thin strip. cut as 
indicated in Fig. 6. The drawings I 
think, will make perfectly plain my 
method of obtaining the cut to fit the 
base at the foot and head or landing of 
the stairs. 


The Science of Handratiing.—Iil. 


From Morris WILLIAMS, Seranton, Pa. 
—As mentioned in my last article, I will 
now proceed to develop the section of 
blocks having obtnse and acute angles. 
Referring to Fig. 6, let 1234 below X Y 
be the outlines of the base of the block. 
From 3 draw a line perpendicular to X Y; 
from 4 draw 45 equal in length to 4 3; 
draw 3 5 from e parallel s| 5 x draw 
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the section; join 1 and 5, and the line 
will be the pitch of the sectional cut 
from 3 perpendicular to tbe pitch line. 
Draw 3 3 indefinitely and from 5, with 
the length of 53 on the base, cut 3 3 in 3. 
From 0 or 4 on the pitch line draw a line 
parallel to 53 and with the length of 2 0 on 
the base cut this line in 2. Join 34 aud 2 1. 

These outlines will form the section. 
In Fig. 8 I have inscribed a quadrant, and 
I advise the reader to refer to Fig. 3. 
There he will have the method of trans- 
ferring the outlines only of the base 
to the sectional plane. In Fig. 3 the 
quadrant also willbe transferred ; both 
combined contain the method of finding 
the tangent and center line of rail in the 
oblique plane that contains the rail in its 
travel around the well. Let 123 be the 
outlines of the base of the block, and in 
one case they are the tangents of the 
quadrant 1 6 3. which represent one cen- 
ter line of rail on plan. Make 4 5 on X Y 
equal to 4 3 on the base; make 1 1 equal 
to the hight of the section. Join 1 о, 
which will be the pitch line of section. 
From 4 perpendicular to X Y draw 4 4, 
cutting the pitch line in 4. and from 4 to 
1 on the pitch line is the upper tangent, 
and from 4 to 5 is the lower tangent. As 
in all my previous figures, draw a perpen- 
dicular line to the pitch line from point 4 
on X Y. and from 4 on the pitch line; 
with the length of 4 5 the lower tangent 
wil cut 43 in 3. Join 34. This line is 
the lower tangent transferred to the sec- 
tion. Now make 1 ? on the section equal 
34and 3 2 equal 4 1 and the section is 
complete. Join 24 оп the section. Be- 
cause 2 4 is the diagonal line of the sec- 
tion, it is evident that when the section is 


the plan. To draw the curve that will 
contain these three points it is necessary 
to tind the axis of the ellipse that contains 
them. The simplest method is exempli- 
fied in Fig. 8. Let point 5 on X Y be the 
point where the pitch line of tangent inter- 
sects with the plane or base. Join 5 З. 
From point 2, and because it is the center 
from which the quadrant on the base 1s 
struck, draw 2 4 parallel to 3 5 ; now on 
4 raise a perpendicular cutting the pitch 
line in four. Join 4 2 on section. It is 
clearly cbservable that this line is the 
minor xis. It will stand plumb to the 
line 2 4 on base when the section is in its 
proper position and the major axis is in- 
variably perpendicular to the minor axis, 
as shown in diagram. The length of the 
minor axis will be 2 6. To find the length 
of major take point 3 as center with the 
length 2 6, cut the major and extend to 
the minor, as shown from 3 to 8; now 38 
will be the length of the major. To find 
the foci take the point 6 as center with 
the length 3 8 and cut the major on both 
sides of minor. These points are the two 
foci of the ellipse. The center line of rail 
on section can be drawn, as shown, with 
a pin fastened in each focus and a string 
sweeping through the three points pre- 
viously mentioned as points contained in 
the periphery of the ellipse. 


Desigus for Furniture. 


From А. W. S., Camden, №. J.—Will 
some of the practical readers of the paper 
kindly furnish designs of house furniture, 
as no doubt there are many carpenters 
who, in the winter time, have leisure 
which could be devoted to the manufac t- 
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ure of articles of household furniture. 
They could make such things as bed- 
steads, bureaus, washstands, bookcases, 
hall racks and other useful and attractive 
pieces of furniture, designs for which I 
ave no doubt would be exceedingly in- 
teresting to many readers of the paper. 


Note.—We ‘have in various issues, in 
the past, presented designs of book cases, 
writing desks, tables, hat racks and other 
articles of household necessity, to which 
we would respectfully refer our corres- 
pondent above. His suggestion, how- 
ever, is а good one. and we have no 
doubt that many of our readers will be 
interested in designs of the character 
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Designs for Fence Construction.—Submitted by . 


outlined. We shall be glad to have prac- 
tical readers of experience in this direc- 
tion submit designs with accompanying 
descriptive text for the benefit of this 
and other correspondents. 


Plan for Hay Shed. 


From J. J., Victor, Mont.—I have 
been an interested reader of Carpentry 
and Building for a short time, and would 
like very much indeed to have some one 
submit a plan for a hay shed. Thestruct- 
ure should be 30 x 80 feet in size and 18 
feet in hight, fitted with fork, pulleys, 
&c., for unloading hay. 


Measuring Plastering. 
From R. B. C., Salem, Ind.—Will some 
of my brother readers kindly tell me the 


proper way to measure plastering? Is it 
right to measure a flue after the room has 
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already been measured? How much of 
the wainscotting is a plasterer entitled to ? 


Designs for Fence Construction, 


From G.W., Galacia, Ohio.—In answer 
to the request of J. C. P., Bicknell, 
Ind., I take the liberty of inclosing a 
number of designs suitable for fence con- 
struction. The drawings so clearly in- 
dicate the manner.in which the fences 
are made that very little description 
would appear to be necessary. Fig. 1 rep- 
resents a picket fence with base 7 inches 
wide, on which is a 2-inch cap. I employ 
38 pickets, 18 inches long, to every 16 feet 
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of length. Fig. 2 is a board fence, with 
molded top rail and attractive post. Fig. 
3 represents a braided wire picket fence, 
the construction of which is clearly in- 
dicated in the drawing. Fig. 4 is another 
form of picket fence, having three rails 
and turned pickets. Fig. 5 represents a 
board fence made of 1 x 6 inch fencing 
or panels, being 16 feet in length. The 
number of feet in the first panel, includ- 
ing posts, is 72, board measure. Fig. 6 
shows a picket fence with two 2 x 4 rails, 
mortised for pickets, there being 26 to 
one panel. Figs. 7 and 8 represent de- 
signs for board fences, the construction 
of which is clearly indicated. 


Making Window Frames. 


From L. M., New York City.—I should 
like to ask a few questions through the 
columns of Carpentry and Duaig, 
which are likely to interest others as well 
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as myself. I very much desire to see 

ublished plans and details of window 
rames, with a few particulars as to the 
manner in which they are made for a city 
and frame building, with and without in- 
side blinds. I would also like to know 
what is a sub-sill, as well as information 
regarding circular-headed frames and 
sash-mullion windows, &c. 


Workinzmen?s Houses, 


From F. G., Fort Gratiot, Mich.—I 
have been a subscriber to Carpentry and 
Building for more than a year, and find 
in it much that is instructive and inter- 


esting, especially in the Correspondence 
Department. In the January number I 
saw a paragraph inviting more corres- 
pondence, and so I take the opportunity 
of making a request. I should like very 
much to have some of my brother chips 
send to the editor for publication plans 
for a comfortable workingman's house, 
either one story or more. The majority 
of house plans published are rather too 
elaborate and high priced for the average 
workman to build for himself ; hence my 
request. 


Recipe for Fire-Proof Paint. 


From W. C. R., Chicago, Ill.—Will 
some of the many readers of the paper 
kindly give me a recipe for a fire-proof 
paint for inside work? I have a small 
room in a barn which I desire to make fire 
proof. I would also like to know how 
much paint is required to the square yard. 
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NDER the form of arbitration advocated by 

tbe National Association of Builders, the 
Mason Buiders’ Association and the Bricklayers’ 
and Stonemasons’ unions of Boston have signed 
an agreement to the effect that nine hours shall 


constitute a day’s work five days in the week 
and eight hours on Saturday; the rate of 
wages to be 42 cents per hour; work done be- 
tween 5 p m. and 7 a.m. to be paid for as time 
and one half; work done on Sundays, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day and Christmas to be double 
time; work subject to interference of tide. 
water, so that full time cannot be made, shall 
be paid for at 75 cents per hour. During the 
months of November and December, 1892, 
eight hours shall constitute а day's work. 

reference shall be given to union men for 
employment by members of the Mason Build- 
ers’ Association. In case the committee can- 
not agree on any ducum the umpire is to be 
Hon. John D. Long, ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Joint Committee of Arbitration between 
the Mason Builders’ Association and the union 
havo bad several subjects brought before them 
for consideration, and the working of this plan 
for adjusting the differences between the em- 
ployers and workmen has proved very satis- 

actory. 

In the circular issued by the Mason Builders’ 
Association to its members, announcing the 
working rules, &c., for the ensuing year, the 
following statement by tbe Joint Committee is 
included: * The Joint Committee are of the 
opinion that the time has arrived for the adop- 
tion of an eight-hour day, and recommend 
that the Mason Builders’ Association and the 
Bricklayers’ Union have the matter under 
careful consideration during the year, with 
the view of adopting it 1803. 

In the opinion of the Joint Committee, tbe 
best interests ef the employing masons demand 
that all journeymen bricklayers should belong 
to the Bricklayers’ Union, in order that the 
agreements between the two bodies may be 
more representative and effective; for tbat 
reason, the committee recommend all journey- 
men bricklayers to join the union aud that 
preference for employment should be given to 
union men by the members of the Mason 
Builders’ Association, and that all members of 
the association should be urged to carry out 
these recommendations. 

“Tf any workman does not thoroughly under- 
stand the value or benefit which the commit- 
tee believes will follow from all workmen be- 
longing to the union, the committee will be 
glad to give a private or public hearing, and 
will endeavor to sbow them that it is for their 
advantage and for the advantage of their em- 
ployers tbat they unite with their fellow-work- 
men in their respective organizations, and 
that such membership wiil tend to create 
better feeling, make such action as may be 
taken more effective, and assist in the har- 
monious solution of the lavor problem.” 

The building interests are less active at pres- 
ent than they have been for some time past 
at this season of the year, although there is 
considerable work being done. The Master 
Builders’ Association bas again shown its in- 
terest in the affairs of the city by requesting 
the Associated Board of Trade, of which it is a 
member, to consider the question of rapid 
transit, which has agitated the city for so 


long. 

The building law as formulated and sub- 
mitted by the commission appointed by the 
Mayor in 1890, and of which the secretary of 
the National Association of Builders was a 
member, is now before the State Legislature 


for passage. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The clause in the new city charter of Buf- 
falo making eight hours constitute a full day's 
work on all city work, has been the source of 
much discussion and consideration on the part 
of the members of the Builders! Association 
Exchange. An effort was made by the ex- 
change to either make eight hours a day's 
work in all branches of the buiding trades or to 
secure an amendment to the charter making 
nine bours a full day for city work. The ques- 
tion was made the subject of aspecial meeting, 
but after thoroughly discussing the matter it 
was decided to take no action asa body as to 
the number of hours. Nine hours is the time 
worked in the majority of the trades, although 
both ten and eight hours are in vogue in some 
cages. 


Radical changes in the building laws of the 
city are proposed. Ап entirely new draft 
has been prepared, but has not yet been рас 
upon by the Ordinance Committee. mong 
the most important provisions are those con- 
cerning ‘heaters. 1 hey provide for strictly 
fire-proof construction and enter into a mass 
of details as to how it shall be done. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


Provisions in regard to fire escapes are ver 
stringent, going so far as to require that all 
buildings more than two stories high, to be oc- 
cupied by more than one family, shall be pro- 
vided with flre escapes. 

Metallic stand pipes, to which fire depart- 
ment hose may be coupled, are required on all 
buildings more than 56 feet high having an 
area of 5000 superficial feet, and on all build- 
ings excceding 80 feet in hight. These stand 
pipes must extend above the roof. At least 
one stand pipe must be placed on all public 
hallsand theaters, no matter what the bight. 

There are also provisions for the thickness of 
brick walls as follows: 

No walls shall be thinner than 12 inches, even 
in one-story buildings. 

Two-story buildings must have foundations 
18 inches thick, and the walls 12 inches thick. 

Three-story buildings shall have 20-inch 
foundations, first floor 16 inches, second and 
third 12 inches. 

Four-story buildings shall have N- inch 
foundations, first and second floors 16 inches, 
third and fourth floors 12 inches. 

Five-story buildings sball have 24-inch 
foundations, first floor 20 inches, second, third 
and fourth 16 inches, fifth floor 12 inches. 

Six stories, 24-inch foundations, first and 
second floors 20 inches, third, fourth and 
fifth 16 inches, sixth 12 inches. 

Seven stories, 28-inch foundations, first, 
second and third 20 inches, fourth, fifth and 
sixth 16 inches. seventh, 12 inches. 

These regulations are practically those 
adopted about three years ago at a conference 
in which the fire underwriters took а leading 


part. 

May 2 will be moving day for the Builders' 
Association exchange. Only the flrst floor of 
the new building will be ready at tbat time, 
aud part of this will be used temporarily by 
the exchange until the upper floors are fin- 
ished. Desk room will be provided free in the 
banking offices to tenants until their offices 
above are ready for them. It is expected that 
the whole building will be finished by July 1. 
There has been а great demand for the offices 


and all would have been rented on May 1 it 


they had been ready. 

An informal opening of the new building 
will take place on the morning of Monday, 
мах 2, and the formal opening and dedication 
will take place some time in July. 

Applications for membership in the ex- 
change are coming in at a rapid rate. 

For a long time the builders have desired 
that bids for important work should be opened 
by the architects at the exchange rooms. 
Some days ago Green & Wicks opened bids 
at the exchange rooms for the new Market 
arcade to be built on Main street above Chip- 
pewa. Mr Green expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the new idea, and now that a 
start ha: been made it is likely to become а 
permanent feature. 

The 'change hour is fast becoming а suc- 
cessful feature of the exchange. 


Chicago, Ill. . 


Secretary James John of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange of Chicago writes that 
from present indications the amount of build- 
ing to be done in that city this year will be 
very large. The question of building law, 
which bas been agitating the building interests 
of the city for some time past, has at last 
assumed definite shape, and a special com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Common 
Council to revise the ordinance, as it now 
stands, consisting of three members of the 
Council, the Commissioner of Buildings and 
one member from the Chicago Underwriters’ 
Association, Real Estate Board, Illinois Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, 
the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange and one 
from the Building Trades Council Tbe 
Builders’ Exchange will be represented by 
Joseph Downey. The committee has held but 
one meeting as yet, and tbat for tne purposes 
of organization, at w.ich meeting the cit 
clerk was instructed to procure for ite guid- 
ance the building laws of the principal cities of 
this country апа Euro M. B. Maddea, one 
of the members of the committee from the 
Common Council, and who is also a member 
of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, pro- 
poses to introduce a resolution at the next 
meeting of the cowmittee that will greatly 
facilitate the consideration of the various re- 
quirements of & building law, if adopted, 
which will permit the calling in of some prac- 
tical man representing the several branches of 
building as they come up for consideration. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The builders of Cincinnati bave been expect- 
ing a strike of carpenters on May 1, and at the 
time of going to press the Congress of Master 


Builders intends to order a genera] suspension 
of al] work in the building trades ng the 
adjustment of the differences existing between 
the carpenters and their employers. The car- 
nters made a demand of 3/14 cents per hour 
rom May 1, 1892, and in & conference beld with 
the employers, the committee from the Carpen- 
terr’ Union agreed to accept 30 cents per hour for 
1892, and 3314 cents per hour for 1898, working 
nine hours on all days except Saturday, when 
eight hours should be considered а day's work. 
The union failed to ratify the action of the 
committee, and maintained their demand оѓ 
3714 cents per hourfrom May 1. Tbe Congres 
of Builders then took the matter up, with the 
result above stated. It is expected that, if 
the suspensiou takes place, the cessation of 
work will be sbort, as there are a large num- 
ber of carpenters in the city who are idle and 
who are strongly opposed to the action of the 
union. 
Word has just been received that the differ- 
ence between the carpenters bas been settled 
апа no strike or lockout will occur. 


Detroit. Mich. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of De- 
troit has been steadily increasing in numbers 
and importance since the return of the dele- 
gates to the sixth convention of the National 
Association of Builders. About 50 members 
have been added since that time, and Mr. B. 
F. Guiney bas been appointed permanent act- 
ing secretary and superintendent. Matters of 
importance to the building fraternity are con- 
stantly under consideration, the adoption of 
tbe Uniform Contract being discussed at pres. 
ent. A committee has been appointed to lay 
the contract before the architects previous to 
final action. 

Kansas City. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange held 
an important meeting March 25. It elected 
an excellent board of officers, raised its mem- 
bership fee to $200 and read the riot act toa 
little afternoon poster that had maligned one 
of its members, a candidate for a municipal 
office on the Democratic ticket. The exchange 
bas been doing good work in the city and un- 
der the rule adopted expects toa d greatly 
to its strength and stability. 

The officers elected were as follows: Рг %і- 
dent, W. A. Kelly ; vice-president, A. Suter- 
meister; secretary, C. L. McDonald: treas- 
urer, Fhomas Eadie. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of 
Louisville, after considering various plans for 
securing a building of its own in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, settled upon a plan of 
issuing bonds bearing 4 per cent: interest, and 
tosell these bonds to members of the exchange 
only. At the last regular meeting a large 
number of bonds were pledged and the Board 
of Directors will resolve itself into a committee 
for the disposition of the balance. 

About a year since the journeymen stone 
cutters and the contractors engaged in a hot 
fight, which lasted until a few weeks ago. 
Every stone cutter went out and demanded 
higher wages, which the contractors refused. 
A great many new men were brought in, so 
that now the matter has been settled many of 
them are still out of employment. The terms 
of settlement are given in full as follows, & 
noticeable feature being that hereafter all dia- 
putes are to besettled by arbitration : 

At & joint meeting of the Louisville Cut 
Stone Contractors and Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association the following rules were 
adopted, upon the condition that the Journey- 
men Stone Cutters’ Association witbdraws 
from the Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America and organize a local union. 

1. The Louisville Cut Stone Contractors 
will recognize the Journeyman Stone Cutters’ 
Association, and will employ only stone cut- 
ters that belong to said association, provided 
the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association 
will, as a body, agree to the conditions herein 
stated. 

2. The rate of wages to be jointly agreed 
upon by the two associations as soon as pos- 
sible after February 1, 1892, and January 1 
of each year thereafter, and to bein force for 
a year from March 1. 

iolations of the rate of wages must be 
jointly acted upon, and violators punished by 
their respective associations. 

There shall be a classification of wages as 
follows: First and second class, to be agreed 
upon by each local body. 

There will be a erence of 60 cents be- 
tween the maximum and minimum prices of 


wages. 
8. All disputes or misunderstandings of any 
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kind that may arise shall be submitted to a 
standing Arbitration Committee, to be elected 
for one pem and consist of equal numbers 
from each association, whose decision, if car- 
ried by a majority, sball be accepted by both 
associations as final. 

4. Journeymen to recognize only su^h em- 

loyers as belong to the Ohio Valley Cut 
Btone Contractors’ and Quarrymen's Associa- 
tion, and to only work for owners direct, if 


joint rmission of both associations is 
granted. 

5 Apprentices to be governed by the fol- 
lowing rules : 


Boys wishing to learn the cut-stone trade 
must serve an apprenticeship of four years in 
full, all time lost during suid four years, ex- 
cept holidays, to be made good at the end of 
the term, with wages at the rateof the last 


ear. 
7 No firm will be allowed more than three ap- 
prentice boys, except in such yards where 
more are at prevent employed, and when the 
terms of such boys expire then the first rule 
to apply to such yards. 

Any firm employing bovs must pay them 
their wages for ten months of the year, except 
for time voluntarily lost, and must keep them 
employed every day the weather permits. 

'omplaints between the employer and ap- 

rentice shall be settled by the Arbitration 
mmittee. 

Any apprentice who may quit his employer 
without proper permission will not be allowed 
to work in any yard within the jurisdiction of 
this association. 

Apprentices making application for mem- 
Bohn in the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ As- 
sociation must produce a certificate from his 
employer that he has served his apprenticeship 
according to these rules. 

Apprentice boys will not receive pay for 
time lost of their own accord or on account of 
unfavorable weather, and they will not be al- 
lowed an extension of time after they have 
served four years in full 

Employers discharging a boy witbout just 
cause will not be allowed to take another in his 
place until the term of said boy's apprentice- 
ship shall have expired. 

. The Ohio Valley Cut Stone Contractors' 
and Quarrymen's Association will not concede 
to the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association 
tbe right to fine or assess any of its members, 
but all grievances must be settled according to 
Article 3. 

7. Betters shall not receive more than 75 
cents over the wages of the first-class stone 
cutters. 

8. Journeymen stone cutters who are not 
members of the local union of the Stone Cut- 
ters’ Association shall only be required to pay 
an initiation fee of 310 for admission. 

9. Nine hours shall constitute a day's work. 

Contractors: Blats & Krebs Stone Com- 

ny, Peter & Melcher Stone Works, John 
Pie ld & Sons, Peter & Burgbard Stone Com- 
pany. 


Journeymen Committee: John Siebold, John 
Haulon, James Boyle. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The employers in several branches of the 
building trades in Milwaukee are taking steps 
to provide against a repitition of the experi- 
ence of last year, and are holding conferences 
witb the workmen for the pur ef establish- 
ing wages, hours, working rules, &c., for the 
coming season which will be e to 
both sides. A committee from the Builders’ 
and Traders Exchange has been in consulta- 
tion with the Bricklayers’ Union with the end 
in view of establishing conditions which will 
prevent any pod ut strikes or labor dis- 
turbances this year. ere may possibly be 
trouble among the carpenters and 
both are dissatisfied with the presen 
under which they are working. 


po as 
conditions 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The painters of Minneapolis have demanded 
an increase from 2714 cents to 30 cents per 
hour, and notified the employers that unless 
their demand was conceded they would strike 
on April 15, but up to the present time no 
notice has been received that they have done 
во. 
The question of the number of hours to con- 
stitute а day's work recently came before the 
aldermen of the city, and after considerable 
discussion in which both the eight and the nine 
hour day were advocated, it was decided that 
ten Bout should still be considered a full day's 
work. 


New York City. 


The strike referred to in the lest issue of 
Carpentry aid Building as affecting the 
building interests of New York City because 
of the opposition to the employment of non- 
union menm the Pelham Hod Hoisting 
Company was ordered again by the Board of 
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CARPENTRY AND BUILDING 


Walking Delegates, who claimed that the ele 
vator engineers who attempted to distinguish 
themselves from those who are employed in 
apartment houses, freight handling and other 
pursuits not identified with building were 
"rebels" Strikes were ordered on all build- 
ings where the Pelbam hod elevators were 
used, not only of engineers but on all classes 
of work. Strikes were ordered against all 
persons who supplied material to a contractor 
who was using a Pelbam elevator, and the 
меш was во great that the Pelham eleva- 

rs were ordered removed by the contractors, 
and the new union of elevator engineers went 
to pieces for lack of employment of Ив mem- 
bers, as the Pelham Company could not supply 
the engineers with work unless their elevators 
were in use. The Pelham Company were forced 
to yield, and the men are again at work. 

The bill providing for а new and separate 
Building Department, which was recently 
signed by Governor Flower, makes cousider- 
able change in the organization of several de- 

riments. 'lhe department will include the 

uilding Department as now constituted, the 
Bureau of Plumbing and Ventilation, now con- 
trolled by the Department of Health, and the 
Bureau of Vault Construction and Inspection, 
now a part of the Department of Publie 
Works. 

Under the law the erection and repairs of all 
buildings and the inspection of them will be 
under control of the new department. The 
head of the new department will be known as 
Building Commissioner. 

This change was very largely effected 
through the instrumentality of tbe Mechanics’ 
and Traders’ Exchange. the Building Trades 
Club and allied organizations of contracting 
builders, and is one that has long been needed. 

It is the opinion of architects and builders 
generally throughout the city that no bill has 
passed the Legislature of late years of more 
substantial beneflt than the new Building bill 
which was signed by the Governor about the 
middle of April. or а good many years 
there has been urgent need of a building law 
adapted to existing conditions, but for one 
reason or another it seemed impossible to 
bring together the minds of those interested 
and to secure the approval of the Legislature 
to such a measure. 

The Building law now ordered to the statute 
books represents labor more or less formal 
covering a period of about 12 years, It rep- 
resents the organized efforts of associations 
interested in this subject for nearly nine years. 
It is the culmination of attempts to provide 
legislative remedies for existing defects for 
nearly seven years, Now that the law is at 
last to become operative in a form substan- 
tially approved by these various interests, and 
combioing the best thought of experts upon 


this subject, builders and architects feel that. 


something has been accomplished of which the 
city may well be proud. 

‘he provision of tbe bill creating a Depart- 
ment of Buildiugs has been widely favored for 
along time. It appears in the present law, 
however, as a result in part of a happy acci- 
dent. Those who were concerned in framin 
а building law, while favoriag the creation o 
a Building Department, had hardly dared to 
hope that such a provision could be included 
in the law itself. 1t was thought that possibly 
some time afterward a separate measure might 
be passed embod ying this provision, or perhaps 
entirely devoted to it. The accident that 
brought the provision within the bill now 
passed is, therefore, regarded by builders and 
architects as & matter for special congratula- 
tion. 

Three years ago the following associations 
combined by each appointing a representative 
to what became the Committee on Revision of 
the Buildiog Laws. This is the committee that 
framed the present law, its memters for the 
last year consisting of John W. Murray for 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
William J. Fryer for the Association of Archi- 
tectural Iron Manufacturers, Warren A. Con- 
over and Edwin Dobbs for the Mechanics’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, Napoleon Le Brun for the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, and Cornelius O'Reilly for the 
Real Estate Owaers! and Builders’ Association. 

The new law is particularly stringent in re- 
gard to protection against fire, and among its 
new features includes a provision relating to 
the strength of floors, which must be submitted 
to test. 

An organization of employers has been re- 
cently formed in New York City under the 
name of the United Building Trades for the 

urpose of promoting harmony and justice 
betwen employers and employees, and to fur- 
tuer the best interests of the building trades. 
The constitution states that these objects are 
to be obtained by securing settlements of 
differences and difflculties bya Board of Arbi- 
tration consisting of an executive committee 
to which all differences may be referred. By 
rendering aid and comfort to tbe different 
branches of the building trades in times of dif- 
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Áculty when united effort may be deemed 
advisable and beneflcial to the building trades." 


Om aha, Neb. 


The last regular meeting of the Builders' 
and Traders’ Exchange of Omaha was well 
attended. N. B. Hussey, president, occupied 
the chair, and commented favorably upon the 
address of Arthur McAllister, president of the 
National Association of Builders, which was 
delivered at the builders' convention held at 
Cleveland last созиш. Mr. Hussey, їп etfect, 
said that the local builders should hive a bet- 
ter appreciation of the advantage of proper 
organization to place the building business 
upon a plane as bigh as that of any busines 
practiced in the country. He urged the fra- 
ternity in tbe direction of higher and better 
business methods, to insist upon the correction 
of some of the abuses from which he said the 
builders are suffering. Mr. Hussey was of the 
opinion that it was the universal sentiment of 
the builders to take some action in the move- 
ment of separate organization. 

At present the plumbers, carpenters and 
bricklayers have separate and distinct organi- 
zations and are auxiliaries to the Builders’ and 
Traders Exchange. No other trades have sepa- 
rate organizations. The reports on these were 
favorable, and it appeared to be the general 
opinion that even the architects should be or- 
ganized in order that they could affiliate with 
the contractors. It was also thought that all 
contractors’ bids on buildings should be opened 
in architects’ offices at a specified time and in 
the presence of the competing bidders. 

The City Council’s ordinance regulating the 
size and shape of common brick used in the 
construction of buildings in the city was 
adopted. The size of the brick, in accordance 
with the ordnance, is a uniform make and of a 
national size, 8 inches in length, 4 inches wide 
and 214 inches thick. 

Several communications from the secretary 
of the National Association of Builders were 
read, and the committee appointed to visit ihe 
architects and request that in future they open 
bids in the presence of tbe bidders, reported 
that they met with some opposition, although 
several architects present at the meeting ex- 
pressed their willingness to comply with the 
request of the exchange in this particular. The 
plumbers, steam and gas fitters, the carpenters, 
the brick manufacturers and the contracting 
bricklayers reported that tbey had effected the 
establishment of subsidiary organisations for 
tbe better execution of the recommendations 
of the exchange and greater unity of action. 

After the meeting an excellent lunch was 
served by the exchange. : 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The exhibit of architectural drawings held 
under the auspices of the Master Builders' 
Exchange of Philadelphia proved a most 
pooma success. Seventy-five of the city's 

t arcbitectis contributed in all about 400 de- 
signs, which excited the greatest interest among 
the builders and others interested in building. 
The exhibition was visited by over 3000 persons 
during the week it was open. 

To all practical intents and purposes the 
attitude of the journey men bricklayers toward 
the pupils of the Builders’ Trade Schools has 
been settled in favor of the boys. A special 
meeting of the committee has been held, com- 
posed of representatives from the schools, the 

ricklayers Company and the Journeymen 
Bricklayers’ Protective Association, when the 
two latter orgenizations agreed to report back 
to their respective bodies: 1, that in hiring 
apprentices preference would be given to tbe 
pupils of the Trade School holding certificates 
of graduation; 2, boys holding such certifi- 
cates will be entitled to have one year de- 
ducted from their period of apprenticeship. 

This question has been under discussion lor a 
long time and was raised about a year since, 
when journeymen refused to work with tbe 
boys on the grounds tbat they were not regis- 
tered apprentices. This caused a diminution in 
the bricklaying clas:es,as the prospective pupils 
refused to spend the cost of tuition with the 
prospect of being unable to secure work in 
union shops after finishing their course. The 
action of the committee settles this point, as 
there is no doubt that both the Bricklayers’ 
Company and tbe Journeyman Bricklayers’ 
Protective Association will indorse the action 
of their representatives which they have favor- 
ably recommended. 

During a recent visit to Philadelphia of tome 
of Buffalo's prominent business men for the 
purpose of looking over the industrial facili- 
ties of the city, the party visited Ше Master 
Builders’ Exchange where they were given а 
royal welcome. President Dobbins made an 
address in which he went into detail about the 
excbange, its merits and advantages. O. P. 
Letch worth of the Buffalo delegation made a 
few remarks, as did Joel Cook, who as a 

litical economist recommended methods for 
increasing of population in cities. Chairman 
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Woelpper of the Exchange Entertainment 
Committee said Philadelphia was always 
ready to welcome bodies of representative 
men, and there was no city tbat could do it 
better. A lunch was served at the exchange 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by visitors and 
members 

The Philadelphia Exchange has done a hand- 
some thing in printiag the address made by 
President McAllister at the sixth convention 
of the National Association of Builders, for 
distribution among the architects and builders 
of that city. | 


Providence, R. I. 


The workmen of Providence, particularly 
the painters, are making strenuous efforts to 
secure the general adoption of nine hours as a 
full day's work. The workmen want $2.50 per 
day of nine hours, and the master painters are 
divided on the question. At a recent meeting 
of the Master Painters’ Association it was 
voted to concede the request for nine hours, 
but no action was taken in regard to the wages 
to be paid. The journeyman are making a 
strong effort to secure the wages which thev 
demand. | 


Portland. Maine. 


The builders of Portland bave begun a new 
method of securing attendance at the meetin 
of the Builders' Exchange The call for the 
last regular meeting was accompanicd by an 
announcement that a dinner would be served 
at 6.30 o'clock, after which the business 
of the meeting would be transacted and 
the remainder of the evening devoted to 
an entertainment which had been provided by 
the officers of the exchange. The, result was a 
complete success. 

The building business in Portland is about 
as usual at this time of the year, the summer 
work having not all been opened up yet. The 
prospect for the season is good. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


In their handsome new hall on the second 
floor of the Bell Telephone Building, Tenth and 
Olive streets, the members of the St Louis 
Builders’ Exchange held their first quarterly 
meeting at noon April 12. About 100 mem- 
bers were present. President Charles B. 
McCormack presided. The report of the 
treasurer showed that there was $7073 in the 
treasury, nearly all of which was out at in- 
terest. A report from the Committee on Reso- 
lutions expressing regrets over the loss of the 
late James S. Dowling was read. President 
McCormack,as Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, pleased the members exceedingly by re- 
porting that the entire second floor of the Tele- 
phone Building had been leased for five years 
at $3000 a year, and that part had been sublet 
for $1920 a year, leaving the exchange to pay 
only $1080 а year, or only $180 a year more 
than in the old quarters of the old Masonic 
Building. The exchange now has quarters as 
handsome as any Builders Exchange in the 
country and as convenient as the former place. 
Secretary Walsh said he had applications for 
28 new members since the cbange was made. 

The new quarters were formally opened on 
April 19, but up to the time of going to press 
a full description of the event bas not been re- 
ceived. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


The Builders’ Exchange has requested t 
directors to bring about, if possible, consolida- 
tion with the Builders’ Association, as the 
Mason and Builders’ Exchange has already 
united. The exchange would like to have a 
building of their own. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Builders’ Exchange the following officers 
were elected: J. W. Mackinson. president; 
William Rhodes, first vice-president : John 
Bazille, treasurer, and William Porten, sec 
retary. T . 

The stonemasons are thinking of reorganiz- 
ing their union. Scaicity of work last year 
and the removal of а large number of the 
members from the city rather tended to 
weaken the union. The matter of wages also 
has. been materially reduced ; in some in- 
stances aslow as $1.50 per day, when the old 
schedule called for $3.50. The reorganization 
will probably be effected in a few days. Some 
of the members have stated that all the other 
unions, especially those of the building tra des, 
were organized on а strong basis ard they 
hope soon to have their union equally as strong 
as the others. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Syracuse held a 
special meeting a short time ago, to consider 
an amendment to the Mcchanics’ Lien law, 
which has been drawn up by the Buffalo Ex- 
change and which is being sent to the various 
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builders’ associations of the State for their ap- 
proval. The p of the act is to further 
protect builders from the scheming of dishon- 
est property owners, but particularly does it 
shield those persons who are sub-contractors 
or who furnish materials to the contractor, 
but who bave no direct dealing with the owner. 
It provides that a notice to the owner that 
-work has been done or is about to be done, or 
that materials have been furnished or are 
about to be, shall act asa lien and oblige the 
owner to reserve out of the price to be paid 
the contractor enough to secure the persons 
procuring the lien. In case the owner paysa 
contractor after such nctice has been served, 
the owner becomes personally liable to all who 
have served notice on him. 

The Builders’ Exchange recommended the 
p^ssage of the bill. 

The association has been following out the 
lan which was alluded to last month of hav- 
ng the meetings addressed by persons familiar 

with topics that are of interest to builders. 
The Skillful Builder, The Eight Hour Day, 
What Shall We Do to Make the Exchange 
Useful? and The Benefits of a Builders’ Ex- 
change are some of the subjects that have been 
presented and discuss d. 

The painters of Syracuse have been a a 
st. but 
it is hoped that some settlement of the difficulty 
will be reached soon. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Worcester held 
a most enjoyable banquet on the night of 
March 31 A large number of guests were 
invited, and the affair passed off with ‘the 
felicity with which the builders of that city 
usually accomplish their desires. 

The building interests of the city are in 
ро а normal condition and the prospects 
good. 


mc c == 
Notes. 


Business as affecting the interests of build- 
ers in Indianapolis seems to be in a prosperous 
condition. The Builders’ Exchange is steadily 
increasing in membership, and is in excellent 
shape generally. The members seem to be 
growing more and more impressed with the 
advantages of the organization. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Scranton, Pa., has 
applied for a charter from the State under a 
declaration of principles almost identical with 
those of the National Association of Builders. 


The new rooms of the Builders’ Exchange in 
the Eagle Block, Spokane, Wash., were opened 
March 22 to the public. This new organiza- 
tion of the business men in Spokane starts into 
life with a large membership, composed of the 
contractors and builders, and also those en- 
gaged in the several building trades in the city. 


The new exchange of Stockton, Cal., is hav- 
ing difficulty in convincing the public of the 
character of its intentions. The report has 
been spread that the exchange was formed 
for the purpose of forcing owners to pay for 
bids submitted by every contractor invited to 
estimate, whether awarded the contract or not. 
The exchange denies in toto any such inten- 
tions. 


Building interests are very quiet in Pueblo, 
Col, and the Master Builders’ Association 
finds great difficulty in bringing its members 
together, there being so little interest mani- 
fested in its affairs. lt has been impossible to 
secure a quorum at the last two meetings. 


The Master Builders Exchange of Philadel- 

hia, Pa., has decided to have important por- 
. tions of the reports of the conventions of the 
National Association of Builders read aloud 
for the benefit of all members at the regular 
meetings. 


The gift of $500,000 by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, as an endowment for the New York Trade 

hools, created considerable discussion among 
the members of the Master Builders’ Exchange 
of Philadelpbia. The exchange supports a 
trades school ef its own, and it is quite a bur- 
den. Colonel Auchmuty has donated $3000 
yearly toit It isnow proposed to try and get 
some of the wealthy men of this city inte 
and ате them to subscribe to an endowment 
uud. 


The bricklayers and masons of Fall River, 
s8., will ask for an increase in wages from 
$3 to $3.25 per day of nine hours. 


The Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union of 
Macon has taken a new departure, and one 


which they think is ШО, to result in great 


good. They propose holding sessions each 
month for the pur ‘of discussing every- 
thing of a nature interesting to themselves. 
They will take up their trade, for instance 
and discuss every featnre tbat · would be of 
benefit to the members of the union. They 
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will also discuss political matters, and it is 
probable that the carpenters and joiners will 
make some very much-needed reforms. 


Some time ago the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ 
Union of New Bedford Mass., asked for an ad- 
vance of wages from 33 to 36 cents an hour, 
or 24 cents advance per day. The advance 
was asked to be made by Јапе 1. The Master 
Builders’ Exchange has now communicated 
with the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union ask- 
ing for a committee of conference, The latter 
body has agreed to this, although as yet no 
date has been fixed for the conference. 


The carpenters of Newport, R. I, have been 
on a strike for 83 per day of nine hours for 
about two months. The employers do not foel 
warranted in granting the demand and as 
there is comparatively little work on hand 
at present, they expect the workmen will soon 
return to work. The objection of the em- 
ee seems to be to paying a level price of 

3 to all carpenters irrespective of their 
ability. 

The new Builders’ Exchange of Toledo 
Ohio, is already at work upon the problem of 


.securing a building of its own iu the most 


advantageous manner. The plan at present 
under consideration is to raise the money by 
assessment on the membership. A committee 
will beappointed soon with power to formulate 
the plan and selcct a site for the building. 
The members are very proud of their new 
organization. One of the subjects up for con- 
sideration is au arrangement on time jobs with 
forfeit, to secure from the owner an amount 
equal to the forfeit for every day that is 
gained by the completion of the contract 
before the time specified. The exchange .is 
considering the question of joining the 
National Association of Builders. 


Charles G Riehl of New York City has 
recently published a very handsome photo- 
engraving of tbe present officers of the 
National Association of Builders suitable for 


"framing, and has very kindly presented each 


of the filial bodies with a supply. The work is 
н and the likenesses are all exceedingly 


The State Convention of the Master Painters' 
Association of New York will be held in Sara- 
toga, July 26 and 27. A practical p mme, 
embracing a wide range of important subjects, 
is now being prepared. 


Preliminary steps were taken April 12 to or- 
panze a Master Builders’ Exchange at Spring- 

eld, Ohio. O. N. Bartholomew presided and 
E. M. Crumley acted as secretary. A commit- 
tee was appointed to secure a charter and draft 
by-laws and a constitution to be presented at 
the next meeting for adoption. 


The new Building Exchange of Los Angeles 
CaL, has become an incorporated body, an 
its permanency and usefulness seem to be firmly 
established. 


The master carpenters of Jackson, Tenn., 
have formed an association for mutual protec- 
tion and beneflt. The following officers were 
elected: U. Н. Heavner, president; D. A. 
Janes, treasurer, and J. F. Still, secretary. 


‘Lhe carpenters of La Crosse, Wis, are on a 
strike for increased pay. They ask for a scale 
of 25 and 30 cents per hour. 


The workmen in the building trades of 
Lowell, Mass., are making a strong effort to 
secure the general adoption of nine hours as a 
day’s work. The Lynn, Mass., workmen are 
after eight hours. 


Tbe bui:ders of Wheeling are having trouble 
with their carpenters and plasterers, the for- 
mer asking that no workman shall be employed 
who does not hold a union card, and the 

sterers asking for an increase from #3 to 

.50 per day. 


The Builders' Exchange of Wilmington is 
gradually establishing the custom among the 
architects of submitting plans for estimate 
directly to the exchange. At the last regular 
meeting of the Board of Directors A. L. 
Johnson, who has been so long the efficient 
secretary of the exchange, tendered his resig- 
nation, which was accepted, and William 
H. Foulk elected in his stead. 


Movements are on foot to establish builders' 
exchanges in Duluth, Minn., Brunswick, Md., 
and Nashville, Tenn., and an effort is bein 
made to revive the old Builders’ Exchange of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of 
Detroit bas issued a hand book for 1892 con- 
taining a list of members, directory of Detroit 
contractors, lien Jaw cf Michigan, building 
laws of the city and much other valuable in- 
formation. The book is neatly bound in black 
and well printed. 


The new Builders' Exchange at Los Angeles, 
Cal, is now thoroughly organized, and is in 
running order. 
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CARE AND USE OF SAWS. 


the advance wood butcher" and 
the line forming the ends of the saw 
teeth will show a curve something like A 
Bin Fig. 1. This is evidence of a lack 
of skill on the part of the workman. The 
teeth should show a perfectly straight 
line, as in Fig. 2, or better yet, the teeth at 
extreme front and back ends of the saw 
blade should be cut down, as shown in 
Fig. 3, so that the line of the teeth is 
curved in the opposite direction from that 
shown in Fig. 1. When a saw like Fig. 
1 is to be put in order the first thing is to 
join it down until the ends of the teeth 
form a straight line. This will leave the 
ends of the teeth with a surface of у; to 
i inch, as shown in Fig. 4. If the saw 
very ounce it requires considerable 
time and about half a file to put the saw 
in a condition to be of use. 
We will assume that a cutting-off saw 
is to be sharpened. The proper shape of 
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the teeth for wood of medium hardness is 
shown in Fig. 5. For very soft wood the 
angle formed by the teeth isto be lessened. 
This style of filing is shown in Fig. 6. 
Where the wood is very hard the teeta 
may be given a greater angle equal to 
60^, but no saw should have a tooth more 
stunt than this will make. Fig. 7 shows 
the shape of the teeth. 

In all these examples of filing one side 
of two teeth is sharpened at the same 
time, the manner of doing this being 
shown in Fig. 8. Here a section of the 
file is illustrated, and it will be seen that 
one side of tooth A is filed ‘‘ against the 
grain,” во to speak. The tooth B, shown 
in dotted lines and represented out of 
sight, is filed with the grain—that is, the 
file does not cut against the spring of the 
saw blade. Thespring is partly compen- 
sated for by the tooth А being set before 
it is filed and projecting toward the oper- 
ator, as shown by the dotted lines at the 
top of the tooth. The file C is held at the 
required angle to give both teeth the taper 
aha cut desired. 

Following out this method of filing, we 
find that a tooth for soft wood becomes 
filed more fleaming than one designed for 
hard wood. This is caused automatically 
by the angle made by the file, which is 
nearer parallel with the saw blade when 
filing for soft wood than it is when filing 
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By JAMES FRANCIS. 


for hard wood. Fig. 9 shows a bit of saw 
blade after the jointing down process has 
been gone through with. The square- 
toed teeth are shown at A. After being 
prepared for setting, the teeth are as repre- 
sented at B. It will be noticed that they 
are almost sharp, but not quite. A sec- 
tional view of the saw at this stage, cut 
through the center of a tooth, is shown in 
Fig. 10 by A. After being set the saw 
takes the position shown by B, the tooth 
being bent to the left near the top. The 
filed part does not now show astraight 
bevel, but is curved. This is removed 
after the second filing which gives the 
tooth shown at C, making the bevel 
straight from the heel of the tooth to the 
toe and removing the awkward curve, 
which looks bad when it occurs at the top 
of the tooth. 

A good many users file their saws in a 
different manner, sharpening only one side 
of one tooth at a time. A saw tooth 
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Care алд Use of Saws.—By James Francis. 


sharpened in this way is more apt to have 
the shape shown by Fig. 11. It is not desir- 
able and no first-class carpenter will use 
such a saw. It is formed by shifting the 
position of the file so as to touch both 
teeth alternately, thus cutting away the 
bottom of the tooth already finished in 
order to get at the one that is being filed. 
This method of filing applies equally well 
to coarse saws for framing and to fine 
saws for finishing. Indeed, the same file 
may be used for both purposes, but it is 
well to use a short, slim file having a fine 
cut for finish work and leave the large, 
coarse files for saws having five to eight 
teeth per inch. 

In selecting files quite a number will be 
found having only one or two sides fit for 
filing fine saws. Open a package of a 
dozen new files and probably not one, or 
more than one, will be found which is 

rfectly straight on all sides, and which 

as three angles of 60° each. In forg- 
ing and grinding files it is very hard 
to keep them perfect as to shape. Even 
in cutting, the file maker is liable to raise 
a longer tooth on one edge of a file face 
than he is on the other edge of the face. 
Sometimes the files are ground to resemble 
the shape of the section shown in Fig. 12. 
quie an acute angle exists at A, while at 
and C angles may be found consider- 


ably more obtuse. Sometimes angles B 


: hammer. 


and C are equal, but it is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The carpenter will do well to look over 
а new package of files when he opens 
it and reserve for filing saws for soft 
wood those files which have acute angles, 
as shown at A in Fig. 12. The files paving 
angles like B and C will do the best wor 
on saws for hard wood. For splitting 
saws the writer prefers those having teeth 
like those shown in Fig. 13. The same 
method of forming one side each of two 
teeth is to be used in filing a splitting 
saw as was used for the cutting off saw. 
For hard wood the saw may be filed 
straight across, giving teeth ahke on both 
sides, as shown in Fig. 14. For cutting 
wood ‘‘slashing,” as carpenters style it 
that is, for cutting rafters, stair brackets, 
&c.—the tooth should be filed very fleam- 
ing on the front edge and square on the 
back, as shown in Fig. 15. is gives a 
chisel-like tooth, which cuts very fast and 
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is easily driven through the wood. The 
methods of holding a file for filing square 
and for filing a splitting saw fleaming are 
illustrated in Figs. 16 and 17. 

There are several methods of setting a 
saw. The simplest consists of screwing 
the saw in an iron vise, then bending the 
tooth outward by means of a punch anda 
This is a very crude method, 
but is capable of excellent results when 
done by a skillful mechanic. It is seldom 
used, however, nowadays except for very 
smallsaws. Still another method of using 
the punch is to lay the saw flat on a piece 
of wood, using hard or soft according to 
the fineness of thesaw. The old-fashioned 
sawset that screws in the vise, and having 
u hiuged die driven down upon the saw 
with a hammer, needs no description. It 
should be placed upon the shelf with the 
punch and hammer methods. One of 
the perfected sawsets now in the market 
should be used in all cases. At least 
one of the so-called perfected sets sould 
be avoided. It invariably sets a tooth in 
the manner shown in Fig. 18 at A. It 
will be seen that the bending of the tooth 
is entirely at the top; therefore, after a 
few hours’ use, wearing off the points of 
the teeth, the set is almost entirely gone 
and another call upon the saw dentist is 
necessary. The form of set shown at B 
is preferable in all cases. Here a large 
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peer of metal is bent out so that the tooth 
will wear a long time before setting is 
again necessary. Care should be taken 
not to set a saw too much, no matter 
what kind of wood is to be operated upon. 
The saw should only be wide enough to 
barely clear itself in the kerf. The bent 
saws made nowadays have their backs 
розаг very thin, so that in wood 

ardly any set is necessary to do good 
work. 

For jointing or trueing up à saw some 
carpenters use a flat file, held in the lef 
hand. It is almost impossible to thus 
hold & file and pass it over the entire 
lehgth of the saw without deviating from 
a horizontal position. To avoid gettin 
one side of the saw teeth too low some o 
the mechanics use a square piece of board, 
resting one side against the saw and lay- 
ing the edge of the file flat upon the to 
of the board. The two pieces are clam 
together by the e and then passed 
over the saw until the required amount of 
metal is removed. This is a pretty good 
way of jointing a saw, but it does not 
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it be found that the blade has not been 
stretched, the second part of the kink can 
be removed in the manner already de- 
scribed. When, however, the edges of the 
blade have been stretched it is necesssary 
to take out one-half of the kink by judi- 
cious bending between the fingers, then 
hammer the middle of the saw until it 
becomes stretched equally with the edges. 
After this has been done it is possible to 
remove the rest of the kink in the usual 
manner. 

The third form of kink is exactly the 
opposite of the one last described. It 
consists of a spot in the middle of thesaw 
blade which has been stretched either by 
heating or by a heavy blow. Themethod 
of curing it is to hammer the edges of the 
saw until they become elongated and 
equal to the stretch in the middle of the 
saw. This relieves the strain ofthe kink, 
which usually disappears of its own ac- 
cord as the stretching process is completed. 

The care of saws goes a good way to- 


ward having a good tool or a poor one. 
No good workman will use a saw when it 
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men. In November last the workmen be- 
longing to the union and employed at 
Hale & Kilburn’s furniture establishment, 
among them being Suvers, went out on 
strike, and it was claimed that the defend- 
ant lingered about the place and inter- 
fered with those who filled the vacant 
positions, by hooting at them and calling 
them names. 

Suvers denied that he had done any- 
thing to create & breach of the peace. He 
said he was appointed by the association 
to watch its members and inform them of 
the strike апа that was why he hun 
about the place. He was paid $15 a w 
for во doing—the ssme as his salary when 
employed by the firm. 

udge Finletter, in deciding the matter, 
says: 

I ize the right of the workin 
to yan, better nis шыш. I 8 
the right of strikers to abstain from working 
until they get the wages which they think are 


due them, but I also recognize the right of 
every other American citizen to work for just 


Fig. 18. 


Diagrams Illustrating the Care and Use of Saws. 


come up to the device shown in Fig. 19. 
This consists of a block of wood with a 
hole bored through the center thereof, 
and a saw kerf cut inasshown. A three- 
cornered file is driven into the hole and so 
arranged that the lower surface stands 
perpendicular to the saw kerf. This ring 
can be ре upon a saw and there is no 
danger of its getting out of true and cut- 
ting one side of theteethtoolow. It will 
joint the saw true every time, no matter 
ow carelessly it may be used. 

Saws are continually becoming kinked 
either by hard usage or by falling into the 
handsof inexperienced workmen. Asaw 
should never be used while kinked. It 
will not do good work and it requires 
more power to do a given amount of saw- 
ing. ere are three kinds of kinks. 
The first and simplest is a simple bend, 
which extends wholly or part way across 
the saw. Such a bend can usually be re- 
moved from a hand saw by bending in the 
opposite direction between one’s fingers. 

e next and very worst kind of kink that 
is ever encountered consists of a bend as 
above described, complicated with a bend 
in the lower half of the saw blade, but in 
the opposite direction. Virtually such a 
kink forms a twist. In most cases both 
edges of the saw have been stretched 
while the middle of the blade retains its 
оппа! length. In straightening such a 
kink the first step is to bend the saw all 
one way if possible. When this is done, if 
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needs filing. The best of workmen file 
their saws almost before they need it— 
that is, before they would need it were 
they in the hands of ordinary workmen. 
When a saw is only slightly dull it does 
not require much filing; therefore, the 
work of keeping it in order is diminished, 
and the capacity of the saw and its owner 
increased. Saws that are wet when on a 
job should be wiped off as soon as ible 
either by sprinkling sawdust on them or 
by rubbing them dry on a piece of waste. 

aseline 1s one of the best substances 
known for using upon saws to prevent 
their саше or sticking when used in 
wet or pitchy wood. It may be stated 
here that vaseline is even better than 
glycerine upon an oil stone. The work- 
man who is doing an out-of-doors job will, 
upon the first drop of rain that falls, rub 
his saws with oil or vaseline, and he will 
take care to have а small box of this sub- 
stance always handy in his tool chest 
for the purpose of dressing down his saws 
and other bright tools. 
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The Rights of Workmen. 


In disposing of the case of Emil Suvers, 
a member of the Cabinetmakers' Union, in 
Philadelphia, 8th inst, cbarged with 
breach of the peace, Judge Finletter made 
some remarks anent the rights of working- 


as much as he pleases and no association of 
workmen has a right to interfere with those 
who do not believe as their union does. 

It seems to me that all unions are governed 
entirely by foreigners w ho bring tothis country 
none of tbe spirit that should actuate the 
American citizen. They p in maintain- 
ing ali their individual rights and exclude the 
natural rights of every other citizen. The re- 
sult has n that inall labor that requires 
skill the American citizen has been driven out 
and there are in this community large estab- 
lishmepts, in which many workmen are em- 
vloyed, none of whom can speak Englisb, and 
if this thing continues it will not be very long 
before there will not be an American citizen 
who understands skilled labor. 

I cannot exactly understand why such а "m 
tem of conduct is persisted in by these people. 
Every interference on the part of the defend- 
ant or any other member of the society with 
workmen which is likely to breed disturbance 
is а violation of the law. "Therefore, it is an 
offense which can be punished and will be pun- 
ished. These people must recognize the fact 
that every man has a right to work as much 
аз he pleases and when and where and how he 
pleases. Itappearsfromthe evidence tbat this 
man has adopted the business of a spy and has 
been well paid for it, and it isa fact that all 
these men find it much more profitable for 
them to act as spies than to labor themselves, 

In this case I will put п stop to this man's 
interferences because | will hold him to such 
bail that if he violates the law again it will be 
made very expensive to his friends. I will re- 
quire bim to enter security in $1000 to be of 

ood behavior for one year. and understand, 
ing of good behavior means no interference 
with other people. 
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THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE.’ 


By I. P. HIOKS. 


Estimating Labor for Carpentry Work. 


T IS GENERALLY CLAIMED that the question 
| of labor is the most difficult and uncertain the 
carpenter is called upon to solve. Material can 
often be figured very closely, but just how long it 
will take to work up a lot of material and place it in 
position in a building can not be so easily de- 
termined. The cost of labor depends upon the time 
required to perform a certain amount of it. All 
men do not work alike; some will do easily one- 
third more than others—hence the time required to 
perform a certain amount of labor depends largely 
upon the ability of the men employed, the advantages 
they take in doing work and the skill of the foreman 
in the management asit progresses day by day. It 
is an easy matter to find four men who will do as 
much in a day as five others, and to illustrate the 
surprising result of the difference in the ability of 
men to perform labor, I will give a practical ex- 
ample. 

Suppose two contractors, А and B, each have a job 
of work exactly the same. А takes his job for $ооо. 
B takes his for $8oo. Each pays wages at the rate 
of $2.50 per day, and each employs five men; but 
four of B's men are equal to five of A's and it takes 
бо days to complete his job. Which will make the 
most money, and how much? The solution of this 
problem is as follows: If A employs five men at 
$2.50 per day for 60 .days, the labor will cost him 
$750; as he took his job for $goo, his profit is $150. 
Now if four of B's men are equal to five of A's, B will 
complete his job in one-fifth less time than A, which 
will be 48 days. Now,if B employs five men at $2.50 
per day for 48 days, the labor will cost him $600, and, 
as he took his job for $800, his profit is $200. Thus we 
can see how one man can underbid his competitor 
$100 on $900 worth of work and still make the most 
money. Again, suppose it required B 52 days to 
complete his job; even then he could bid $100 lower 
The above 
example shows at least one chance for the surprising 


than А and still make as much money. 


difference in builder's estimates on the same work. 
It also shows how the difference in the ability of the 
workmen employed and the management of the work 
can make a vast difference in the cost of a building. 
Under such circumstances how can a contractor 
make estimates upon which he can rely? 

In all kinds of work there must be an average, 
and this average is what is wanted as a standard in 
estimating. If labor cannot be estimated from what 
is known to be an average day's work, then we 
naturally conclude it must be estimated by com- 
parison or guessed at. The best way foracontractor 
"*Copyrighted, 1891, by I P. Hicks 
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to obtain facts and figures that he can rely upon in 
estimating is to keep a record of all the work he does. 
It will notdoto trust to memory, for in a few months 
or a year he will not know whether such and such 
work cost $42 or $54, or what it cost. If he would 
profit by experience he will keep a record of the cost 
of his work, so that he can refer to it at a moment's 
notice. To keep a record that will give the best 
and most reliable facts and figures prepare a list of 
all kinds of work, having two sets of money columns, 
one for estimated cost and one for actual cost. 
When estimating a job put down the estimated cost, 
and when the actual cost is found from experience in 
doing the work put it down, and keep each particu- 
lar kind of work or portions of a job separate from 
the entire job. By so doing one will soon be able to 
see where he has estimated too high or too low, and 
will have facts and figures. which will enable him to 
make a proper average. Some parts of a building 
are easily estimated by the “ square," which contains 
тоо square feet. Some parts are easily estimated by 
the lineal foot, while other portions are best esti- 
Keep a record of the time 
required by different men in doing work by the 
“ square," lineal foot or piece. In this way one will 
find the average day's work from actual experience, 
which is the only plan that can be followed with 
success. 


mated by the piece. 


When it is known what it is worth to do work by 
the square, lineal foot or piece, any person of ordi- 
nary skill in figuring ought to be capable of making 
As I have said be- 
fore, the average day's work of all kinds is what is 
wanted as a standard in estimating. Accordingly I 
have prepared a table with the average day's work 
of each kind and the average rates to figure on. The 
table is made on a basis of ten hours for a day's 
work and as near as practical to average $3.50 per 
day. If an estimate is wanted for nine hours add 
one-tenth to the price; and if for eight hours add 
one-fifth. The prices can easily be made for any rate 
per hour or any number of hours per day. To those 
who want to test the advantage of a table of this 
kind I would say, do not take it for granted that my 
rates and averages are the best in the world, or that 
they are just the thing for a guide, but prepare a 
similar list and begin entering rates and averages as 


an estimate reasonably accurate. 


they are found from actual experience. Then one 
will have something that will suit the locality in 
which he lives, and there can be no doubt that in a 
short time he will have something that will be much 
to his advantage in estimating. Let me say, how- 
ever, that the average day's work as found in the 


table is a reasonable average, as I have found from 
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experience, and considerable dependence can be 
placed on estimates made from it. 


POINTS ON ESTIMATING LABOR. 


While the tables show the average day’s work with 
the average rate per square, per lineal foot, and per 
piece for nearly all kinds of carpentry work, yet I 


think it proper to show how and why variations 


should sometimes be made, and that it is necessary 
to use some discriminating judgment in connection 
with the tables as regard the average day’s work. 
Undoubtedly, many will think the rates in the table 
too high, and the averages too low, but right here 


TABLE OF PRICES FOR ESTIMATING LABOR BY THE LINEAL 


FOOT. 
Average R 
, ate 
Different kinds of work per lineal foot. da zu ia r 

feet. oot. 
Putting down base and garter round . 90 $0.04 
Putting on base molding............... 1 .02 
Cap and molding for wainscoting....... 140 0214 
Putting up cornice..................... 24 15 
Making gutters in cornices............. 50 .07 
Putting up corner casings...... ....... 70 .05 
Putting on belt casings................. 90 .04 


TABLE OF PRICES FOR ESTIMATING LABOR BY THE 


SQUARE. 
Average Rate 
Different kinds of work per square. aoe | per 
squares, peers 

Framing floors in houses 5 | $0.70 
Framing floors in barns............... 4 .90 
Framing outside walls of houses 6 | ‚60 
Framing outside walls of barns........ 4 90 
Framing and setting partitions 6 . 60 
Framing ceilings..................... 7 .50 
Framing plain roofs................ .. 6 ‚60 
Framing hip and valley roofs........ 8 1.20 
Sheeting sides with com mon sheeting... 8 45 
Sheeting sides with 8-inch shiplap...... 7 .50 
Sheeting sides with 6-inch flooring...... 6 | ‚60 
Sheeting roofs with common sheeting... 8 .45 
Sheeting roofs with 8-inch shiplap...... 6 ‚60 
Shingling with common shingles a 214 1.40 
Shingling with dimension shingles..... 2 1.75 
Siding with 6-inch beveled siding...... 8 1.20 
If papered beforesiding.........:5 .... 216 1.40 
Siding with 6-inch cove siding...,.. 214 1.40 
If papered before sidin g. 2 1.75 
Siding with 12-inch barn boards....... 6 ‚60 
Siding with 12-inch boards and battened 4 .90 

ying floor with 6-inch pine flooring. 6 ‚60 
Laying floor with 4-inch pine flooring.. 416 .80 
Laying floor with 6-inch hardwood.... 5 ‚10 
Laying floor with 4-inch hardwood.... 4 .90 
paying floor which has to be surfaced.. 2 1.15 
Ceiling with 6-inch pine ceiling........ 4 .90 
Ceiling with 4-inch pine ceiling... .... 8 1.20 
Plain wainscoting without cap........ 4 .90 


let me say that no contractor should make an esti- 
mate based on these so-called big day's work. If he 
does he is almost sure to find he is mistaken. Ап 
estimate should always be made from a reasonable 
average, and then if the contractor is able to average 
as well as he estimates, and perhaps a little better, 
he feels that he is making a success of his business 
and is satisfied. On the other hand, if the estimate 
is made from too large an average, the big dav's 
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work which was counted on may not be accomplished 
and many a time, what seemed like time enough, 
would prove insufficient. Then there would be dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment. I will now return 
to the tables and show how to make some short cuts 
by combinations. Inthe tables every item is given 
separately for convenience in estimating any particu- 


TABLE OF PRICES FOR ESTIMATING LABOR BY THE PIECE. 


Average Rate 

Different kinds of work per piece. da Aig per 
pieces. кесе: 

Making plain window frames .......... 3 $1.20 
Making plain door frames...... Pekin dave 4 .90 
Making transom frames ...... PETER . 3 1.20 
Setting frames in position in building. 14 ‚25 
Hanging blinds before frames are set. 1$ ‚24 
Hanging blinds after frames are set.... 10 35 
Hanging inside blinds ee 5 70 
Fitting sash in frames. 18 20 
Hanging sash with weights 14 .25 
Hanging transoms..................... 10 .95 
Casing windows m 12 .80 
Casing doors, one side....... .......... 16 22 
Casing doors, both sides ..... Рр 8 .44 
Casing transom frames, опе side....... 12 ‚80 
Casing transom frames, both sides 6 .60 
Cutting in window stops.............. 85 10 
Cutting in door stops 30 12 
Band molding frames, one side 24 15 
Band molding frames, two sides........ 12 30 
Putting down thresholds .............. 24 .15 
Fitting common doors................. 20 .18 
Hanging common doors.. ............. 20 .18 
Putting on rim knob locks ......... 35 .10 


Putting on mortice knob locks.......... 14 ‚95 


— TEM m = s Ee 


lar portion of a job, but to facilitate the work of 
estimating an entire job, many of the different items 
may be combined and regarded as one. For example, 
it is worth— 


For framing and placing joists in position per 


BOUA O дм e ое е а PE 8 $0.70 to $0.90 
Laying floor per square. Satie ks .60 to 1.75 
Total ....... reta d aede Mes VE $1.30 to $2.65 


Thus the framing and laying of floors may be 
estimated at once if desired. The bridging of joists 
should be estimated at 3to 5 cents per joist for each 
row of bridging. 

DOUBLE FLOORS. 


Where one floor is laid over another it is worth 
one-fourth more to lay the second floor than the first. 
Thus if it is worth бо cents per square to lay the first 
floor, it is worth 75 cents per square to lay the second, 
or $1.35 per square for both. Framing floors for 
brick buildings may be estimated at the same rate as 
for frame, for, while there is usually less framing, 
more time is required to place joists in position and 
level up, thus making the labor about equal. As a 
building progresses in hight more time is required to 
place joists in position, hence то per cent. should be 
added to each succeeding story after the first. The 
outside walls of a house may be estimated as follows: 


To frame and raise, per square ......... .... $0.60 to $0.90 
Sheeting the same, per square................ 45 to .60 
Siding the same, per square.................. 1.20 to 1.75 

MM!!! ³ $2.25 to $8.25 


Thus the outside walls of a house may be esti- 
mated at $2.25 to $3.25 per square. 
(To be continued.) 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1892. 


President, ANTHONY ITTNER, Bell Telephone 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Firat Vice-President, IRA G. Hersey, 166 
Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Huan Sisson, 19 W. 

Sara ona street, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 166 Devon- 
shıre street, Boston, Mass 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill 


DIRECTORS. 

Baltimore, Md........ NoBLE H. CREAGER. 
, Mass......... JAMES I. WINGATE. 

Buffalo, N. Y......... A. A. BERRICK. 


Ghee Tenn... FRED. C. SCHNEIDER. 


Chicago, Ill........... C. W. GINDELE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio SAMUEL D. TIPPETT. 
Denver, Col.... ...... A. J. BAKER. 
Detroit, Mich......... ALEX. CHAPOTON, JB. 
Grand Rapids, Mich..P. C. CAMPBELL. 
Indiana „Ind JAMES MCGAULEY. 
Louisville, Ky........ THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 
Lowell, Mass.......... CHARLES P. CONANT. 
Lynn, Mass T PESE FRANK G. KELLY. 
wa&ukee, Wis...... PAUL REISEN. 


....GEoRaE W. LIBBY. 
am York, N. Y...... Marc EIDLITZ. 


maha, Neb.......... М. B. Hussey. 
Peoria, Ill...... En JOHN L. FLINN. 
Portland, Maine...... N. E. REDLON. 
Pbiladelphia, Pa...... STACY REEVES. 
Providence, Is M. W. BATCHELDER. 
Pueblo, Col........ ... M. T. KEAN. : 
Rochester, N. Y .. H. Н. EDGERTON. 


Saginaw, Mich. ...... MICHAEL WINKLER. 


St. Louis, Mo. ....... JEREMIAH SHEEHAN. 

St. Paul, Minn........ J. W. L. CORNING. 

San Antonio, Tex..... 

Ban Francisco, Cal...WILLIAM N. MILLER. 

бутасше, №. оа J. Е. BAKER. 
ilmington, Del A. S. REED 

Worcester, Mass...... C. D. MORSE 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1892. 


Committee on Uniform Contracts. 


GEORGE C. PRussiNG, Chairman, Chicago. 
Н. Н. Epdaknrox, Rochester, N. Y. 
JAMES I. WINGATE, Boston, Mass. 


Legislative Committee. 


J. W. L. CogNING, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
JEREMIAH SHEEHAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. B. Hussxr, Omaha, Neb. 


Committee on Resolutions. 
i ion W. LIBBY, Chairman, Minneapolis, 


nn. 
W. W. BATCHELDER, Providence, R. I. 
A. 8. Reep, Wilmington, Del. 


Committee on Statistics. 


S. D. ТІРРЕТТ, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAUL Reisen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. E. BAKER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Committee on Building Law. 


STACY REEVES, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER CHAPOTON, JR., Detroit, Mich. 
A. А. BERRICK, Buffalo, N. V. 


Committee on Lien Law. 


JOHNS. STEVENS, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARTHUR MCALLISTER, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JOHN J. TUCKER, New York, N. Y. 

C. W. GINDELE, Chicago, III. 

J. Мптом BLAIR, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. D. Morse, Worcester, Mass. 


Marc Eldlitz. 


Among those who answered the first 
call which resulted in the organization of 
the National Association of Builders was 
* Marc Eidlitz of New York, and of the 
little group of builders who gathered to- 
gether in preliminary consultation on 
that occasion, he is the first one to an- 
swer that great call which cannot be de- 
nied, and which sooner ог later comes to 
all. 

What can be said of him that can con- 
vey to those who did not know him the 
conviction that à man of rare worth has 
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passed away,or fittingly express the sense 
of loss which his associates in the Na- 
tional Association feel so keenly ? 

There is but one answer to the query. 
No one who did not know him can be 
made to understand that peculiar kindli- 
ness of his nature which was so con- 
stantly manifested to those with whom 
he had any relations, either of а business 
or social character. Neither is it possible 
to describe the feelings of those who 
have for so many years enjoyed his 
friendshio and confidence, and who 
now know that they can never ‘again feel 
the grasp of his friendly hand, or hear 
the sound of his cheerful voice. 

Life will seem strange without him, 
and no matter how the wheels may insist 
upon turning round, slowly grinding 
down the gaps which sorrow makes in 
the heart, until the pain is less intense 
and the mind more calmly accepts the in- 
evitable, his companions in the National 
Association will never cease to be con- 
scious of the vacancy which can never be 
filled, and of a sense of loneliness which 
will never be obliterated till they too pass 
out beyond the reach of loss and pain. 

The National Association suffers much 
in the death of Marc Eidlitz. The asso- 
ciation had no more faithful adherent, no 
more enthusiastic believer in the need of 
the united counsel and concerted action 
which it provides for, and from the first 
meeting in Boston in 1887 to the last one 
which his health permitted him to attend, 
his counsel and support were, unstintedly 
given. No measure was placed by him 
upon his service. It was with ‘him only 
а question of his capacity to render assist- 
ance in any undertakings which the asso- 
ciation brought forward, and though his 
modesty led him to underestimate the 
worth of his service, his fellow members 
well knew its value, and placed the highest 
gauge upon his opinions and advice. His 
conservatism was a needed element, and 
though the outward semblance of the 
man may be denied to us, his advice and 
counsels still live, and will be applied in 
future work for the good of the building 
fraternity. 

His associates in the city where his life 
work was accomplished well knew his 
worth as a builder and as a citizen, and 
they render to his memory the tribute of 
their esteem and appreciation; but the 
National Association of Builders knew 
him in a broader sense, and his frequent 
testimony was that the association had 
broadened him. If this be so, then the 
association may well feel glad in the midst 
of its sorrow in contemplation of the fact 
that it brought fresh life to the maturer 
years of our dear brother, opened new 
avenues of thought, widened the field of 
his usefulness, gave added pleasures and 
satisfaction and multiplied his friend- 
ships. 

Peace be with you, brother! Yes, 
peace is with you; truly a peace that 


passeth understanding, and though we 
may still be journeying along the path 
which you have. ceased to tread, and 
though we may be oppressed with many 
doubts and many fears, we still are glad 
that we have known you, glad to believe 
that you enjoyed companionship with us, 
and sure that our work was better, and 
will be better alway, because you were 
à part of it. W. Н. SAYWARD. 


Character of the National 
Association of Builders. 


The following portion of a letter re- 
cently received by the secretary of the 
National Association of Builders from 
the secretary of а newly formed organiza- 
tion of master builders, shows the mis- 
apprehension as to the character of 
the National Association of Builders 
which prevails to a considerable extent 
in localities where there is no affiliated 
exchange. The impression seems to be 
more or less general that the National 
body assumes the right to sanction the 
existence of local excnanges by granting 
a charter, &c. Such is not the case, for 
the National Association exists as a 
means for placing every one of its filial 
bodies in ession of such plans for the 
welfare of the builder and his business as 
are considered best, after mature deliber- 
ation, by the whole, and actsas an adviser 
and director instead of an executor, as 
appears in the secretary’s reply, which is 
subjoined. 

The letter above referred to, after citing 
certain local conditions and asking advice 
thereupon. goes on to say: ‘‘ We would 
also like to know if we can be recognized 
by the National Association of Builders ; 
if. we can get a charter for the same, and 
if so what the charges will be and where 
shall we send for it?” 

The secretary's reply was as follows: 
“ I may not be correct, but I infer from 
your letter that you are under the im- 

ression that the National Association of 

uilders issues charters to local bodies of 
builders. If this is your idea it is an 
erroneous one. The National Association 
does not issue charters. It is simply а 
central body, the object of which is to 
bring together, for p of mutual 
counsel and support, builders of all local- 
ities, with the end in view of securing the 
establishment of uniform customs among 
builders, which will carry weight and be 
of value because of their uniformity and 
because they are the product of the delib- 
erate judgment of many people in the 
same general line of business all over the 
United States. Each exchange contrib- 
utes its ideas and experiences, out of 
which а general policy 18 formulated as 
the safest and best for all builders' asso- 
ciations to secure in the communities in 
which they exist. The National Associa- 
tion then promulgates and recommends 
these general policies and practices, but 
does not assume to dictate their establish- 
ment. Charters for local organizations 
should be obtained from the State 
authorities." 
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Official Report. 


The official report of the proceedings of 
the sixth annual convention has n 
distributed to all filial bodies and their 
members, and in accordance with sugges- 
tion made by the Board of Directors at 
their last meeting, all filial bodies are re- 

uested to have the more important por- 
tions of this report read aloud from time 
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Publio Buildings. 

The bill now pending before Congress, 
designed to make & change in the plan- 
ning and construction of the public build- 
ings of the United States, is proving of no 
little interest to the building trades gener- 
ally At present the designing of the 
various public buildings devolves on the 
supervising architect, who by reason of 
the widely scattered nature of the work 
can necessarily give but little attention to 
any particular building, and is therefore 
compelled to intrust the work of super- 
vision to subordinates. The new bill 
provides for throwing open the designing 
and supervision of the construction of all 
public buildings to the competition of the 
architects of the country. Not less than 
five architects are to be invited to com- 
pete for the plans, while the general 
supervision of the work is to continue in 
the office of the supervising architect. 
Among the benefits likely to result from 
the adoption of such a law would be a 
better class of buildings constructed of 
better materials in much shorter time 
than is usual under the present law, com- 
bined with a large saving in cost. 


Arbitration. 

It has been stated by one of the carpen- 
ters’ unions which is a member of the na- 
tional carpenters’ organization that it 
was impossible for it to adopt the form of 
arbitration advocated by the National As- 
sociation of Builders, as such action would 
conflict with the ones of the general or- 
ganization. Such a conclusion, as the 
reader will perceive, assumes that the 
laws of the general organization in ques- 
tion are the only ones which should be 
recognized as just and proper. Such an 
assumption as this is not tenable, for the 
laws referred to have been framed with- 
out recognition of the rights of others, 
but solely with the purpose of main- 
taining the assumed rights of the 
makers of the laws. It seems hardly 
poesible that any organization of work- 
men which seeks to improve the condi- 
tion under which its members are work- 
ing would refuse to accept to manifestly 
fair a means of settlement of the differ- 
ences which arise between those members 
and their employers as the form of arbi- 
tration suggested by the National Associ- 
ation. This form provides for the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee, to be com- 
posed of equal numbers from each side, 
which shall have the power to decide all 
matters of mutual concern which may be 
referred to it by either party. In case no 
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decision can be reached by the joint com- 
mittee, it shall select an umpire, whose 
decision sball be final and binding 
upon each side, all work to continue 
without interruption or cessation pending 
а decision. Such an arrangement pre 
вепїв а means for adjusting differences 
which would appear perfectly just to both 
sides. Each has an equal opportunity 
to be heard and each an equal number of 
votes upon any question. A refusalto ac- 
cept this,or some other form of arbitration 
equally just, would likely be construed 
by the community at large as an unwill- 
ingness, upon the part of the side refus- 
ing, to assist at a fair and equitable set- 
tlement of points at issue. Neither side 
to a controversy can ever expect to effect 
a satisfactory settlement by itself, for 
while the adjustment might be perfectly 
satisfactory to one side, it is more than 
likely it would not be to the other, and 
the ‘‘settlement” therefore would only 
be a temporary affair which the dissatis- 
fied would attempt to overthrow at the 
first opportunity. What is needed is some 
plan whereby a permanent means may be 
established through which these differ- 
ences may not only be satisfactorily set- 
tled, but prevented. The form of arbitfa- 
tion suggested by the National Associa- 
tion presents this plan, and either party 
declining to accept it, and refusing all 
other plans equally just, puts itself in the 
position of admitting that it is not justice 
that is wanted, but its own way. 


Chicago coroners' juries are making 
themselves a record in holding men re- 
sponsible when through their negligence 
or carelessness the lives of others have 
been lost. Recently a jury preferred crim- 
inal charges against the City Building 
Commissioner, two of bis inspectors, an 
architect and the owner of an unfinished 
building which collapsed during a heavy 
It was a seven-story 
brick structure, belonging to Samuel E. 


-Young, and intended for the use of 


Street, Young & Kent, manufacturers of 
plumbers’ specialties. When it collapsed it 
crushed some adjoining buildings, killing 
no leas than seven of the inmates. The 
catastrophe was at first attributed to the 
force of the wind, as a heavy gale was 
blowing at the time, and the building was 
notinclosed. On subsequent investigation, 
made the more searching by the great loss 
of life, it was found that proper care had 
not been taken in the erection of the 
building, and that its collapse was due to 
structural weakness, for which all the 
parties above named were held responsible. 
The laxity of city building inspection has 
been shown up very strongly, and it is 
probable that another result of the in- 
vestigation may be the licensing of archi- 
tects. The coroner’s jury recommended 
that measures should be taken to control 
the erection of buildings by compelling 
architects to take out licenses after prov- 
ing their qualifications, the same as phy- 


sicians, plumbers and a few other branches 
of professional men and mechanics whose 
occupations have relation to the health or 
safety of their fellow men. 


Academy of Ship Carpentry. 


An imposing structure which, when 
completed, will take rank among the 
valuable additions to the already large 
number of benevolent and educational 
institutions for which the nation is 
noted is Webb’s Academy and Home for 
Shipbuilders, now in process of erection 
at Fordham Heights, N. Y. As indicated 
by its name, the building will constitute 
a home for indigent and aged shipbuild- 
ers, architects and engineers, as well as a 
complete and well-equipped institute of 
marine technology. The idea is ''to 
furnish any worthy young man, a native 
or & citizen of the United States, who, 
after a careful examination by the trus- 
tees shall have proved himself competent 
and of good character, with & free and 
gratuitous education in the art and 
science of marine architecture and engi- 


‘neering, both theoretical and practical, 


and also teach him the craft of ship car- 
pentry, marine engine building and the 
allied trades, with free board and lodg- 
ing, tools, engineering implements and 
materials, while acquiring that educa- 
tion.” The building, which is now 
completed to the roof, is of buff brick 
with terra cotta trimmings, and covers an 
area of 150 x 50 feet. The main portion of 
the structure is four stories in hight, the 
northern end six stories, while a tower 
ten stories high is located at the western 
corner. This tower is 160 feet high, and 
while designed to harmonize with the re- 
mainder of the building, represents the 
shaft and lantern of a coast lighthouse. 
At the southwest corner is to be a tower 
six stories in hight with a conical roof of 
tile. The second floor will be utilized as 
a museum for marine naval architecture, 
also dormitories, laboratories, hospital 
ward and dispensary. The third floor 
will be devoted exclusively to dormitory 
purposes, while the fourth floor, with ite 
high trussed roof, will be used as an as- 
sembly, lecture, and laying-out room. 
The upper four stories will be devoted al- 
together to school purposes, and will be 
used as drafting rooms. The founder of 
the academy, William H. Webb, has set 
aside $1,000,000 to build and equip the in- 
stitution, which will probably cost about 
$400,000, leaving $600,000 as an endow- . 
ment fund. 


The Uniform Contraet. 


It is а fact to be regretted that builders 
who are members of exchanges affiliated 
with the National Association of Builders 
do not in all cases familiarize themselves 
with the nature and purpose of the vari- 
ous improvements over old methods of 
doing business recommended by the Na- 
tional body. А case in point recently oc- 
curred in one of the local exchanges, the 
secretary of which, in referring to a 
strike in & certain branch of the trade, 
stated that one of the contractors, who 
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had а time-limit contract on hand, 
would not be injured, as he ''had 
a clause inserted in his contract to 
cover just such an occasion.” The Uni- 
form Contract, which has been во per- 
sistently urged by the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, contains а clause covering 
just such cases, which was inserted to 
protect the contractor from injury in the 
event of а strike and to provide for addi- 
tionaltime in which to fulfill the contract 
when delay was occasioned through no 
fault of the contractor. It is the atti- 
tude of builders as indicated by the case 
cited which makes the work of correcting 
the unjust customs prevailing in the 
building business appear slow in showing 
results. 


House Rents In Chicago in 93. 


During the convention of stove manu- 
facturers held in Chicago the first week 
in May, many of the members visited the 
prominent buildings and various points of 
interest. Several of the gentlemen ех- 
pressed no little surprise at the number 
of buildings, particularly of dwelling 
houses and portions of apartment houses, 
which are at present placarded for 
rent." Inquiry of real estate men and 
citizens of the place revealed the fact that 
there is at present a larger number of 
dwelling houses for rentin and about Chi- 
cago than ever before. The policy of the 
landlords, it would seem, has been to 
raise the rent on dwellings upon the pro- 
gressive plan, the increase commencing 
with 1891. The rents demanded during 
that year, it was stated, were somewhat 
in advance of what they had been previ- 
ously. An increase equal to twice the 
amount demanded for 1891 was put upon 
the rents for 1892, and for 1898, the state- 
ment continued, the landlords had deter- 
mined to add an amount equal to twice 
the increase demanded for 1892. This 
would promise a rent sufficiently high, it 
would seem, during the fair year to sat- 
isfy even the most rapacious landlord, and 
yet we suppose there will be exceptions 
to the general rule, and perhaps instances 
in abundance where a still higher rate of 
increase will be employed. The effect of 
all this, it was explained, has been to drive 
people, in some cases, into more modest 
quarters in the city than they formerly 
occupied, and in other instances into the 
suburban towns. А still further exodus 
has taken place the present spring and is 
likely to continue during the year before 
the exposition opens, by people who wish 
to avoid the rush and crowds of the city 
during the fair, und who, accordingly, 
are retiring to near-by towns. The result 
is to throw upon the market the houses 
they formerly occupied. Besides, numer- 
ous new houses are also vacant. We are 
assured that Chicago will be equal to the 
enormous crowds that are expected to 
visit the city during the months of the 
fair, that there will be dwelling places for 
all who wish to spend the entire period of 
the exposition in the city, and stopping 
places in abundance for those who come 
for shorter periods. 


Tall Buildings. 

The new tall buildings of Chicago were 
also a fruitful subject of remark upon 
the part of delegates attending the con- 
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vention above mentioned. Said one: 
„Why, they are all alike, and they are 
about as handsome as & Quaker meeting 
house. Swelled fronts and projecting 
bay windows, I should think, would soon 
have their day in Chicago from the num- 
ber that are already in position on the tall 
buildings of this city. The monotony of 
the architecture is appalling; story after 
story, through 12 to 20, from sidewalk to 
roof, all alike, with nothing in the way of 
&ccentuation of lines, and little in the 
way of embellishment, may suit Chicago, 
but such architecture would not be toler- 
ated in any other city on the continent." 


— — —— 


Strike-Lockout in the Granite 
Industry. 


BY WM. H. SAYWARD. 


For several weeks the air has been full 
of rumors in regard to impending trouble 
between the employers in the granite 
quarrying and cutting business and their 
workmen. These rumors have now cul- 
minated in а cessation of work, beginning 
at the great quarrying centers in New 
England, and spreading to the cutting 
yards and shops, not only in that district, 
but in other sections of the country, threat- 
ening to involve substantially all these 
great interests throughout the Union. 16 
is impossible at the present writing and in 
the midst of conflicting rumors, reports 
and statements, most of them unofficial, 
which are appearing in the daily press, to 
arrive at such comprehensive conclusions 
ав tothe rightfulness of the position taken 
by either side as would be proper under 
the circumstances. What appears on the 
surface is simply this: The workmen in 
the quarries, pursuing the usual course 
under present conditions, make a de- 
mand " for a reduction of the number of 
working hours and a readjustment of 
wages, which will result in establishing 
about the same net result of pay as has 
been secured for the greater number of 
hours labor which has been in vogue 
heretofore. This demand is resisted by 
the quarry owners, and consequent upon 
this resistance the quarry workmen cease 
work. The Granite Manufacturers’ Agso- 
ciation, which includes not.only quarry-, 
men per se, but granite dealers and con- 
tractors for cut granite, issue an ultimatum 
which is practically a refusal of the whole 
proposition, and also involves a cessation 
of attempt upon the part of all these 
employers to carry on business until the 
previously existing prices and conditions 
are renewed. Оп the one side it is 
claimed to be a strike; on the other a 
“lockout.” At the present writing the 
situation is so involved that the unpreju- 
diced observer is in doubt as to what de- 
scriptive term should be applied to the 
complex situation. The outlook is not 
pleasing, and suggests again, as has often 
before been manifest in labor disturb- 
ances, the need of wise councils and se- 
rious effort upon both sides to perfect and 
establish methods of arbitration. What- 
ever the outcome may be in the adjust- 
ment of the special matters that are the 
points at issue in this controversy, 
whether the employers force the workmen 
to retreat from their position, or the 
workmen secure an acceptance of their 
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immediate demands, either of which re- 
sults is sure to be influenced, delayed or 
prejudiced by overt acts and injudicious 
movements by individuals, the final judg- 
ment must be that the future must de- 
velop some better way of dealing with 
the great problem than the arraying of 
the two divisions of labor in opposing 
armies with the avowed purpose of as- 
sault and defense. It must be evident to 
all thinking men that the interests of the 
employers and workmen are so great and 
necessarily so blended as to demand some 
permanently existing court of equity con- 
jointly formed and fully recognized and 
obeyed, by and through which the indi- 
viduals upon both sides may be saved the 
terrible loss and disaster which continu- 
ally impends under the present lack of 
form and method. 


Coal Tar for Waterproofing. 


According to the Revue des Travaux 
Publics, the use of coal tar as a means of 
rendering manoni impervious to water is 
much taromi in ан Шз, ue two 
ways of preparing the tar for this use 
boiling and faring. The former method 
is suitable for surfaces intended to be ex- 

ed to the atmosphere, while the latter 
18 appropriate for surfaces to be covered 
up by masonry, earth, &c. By adding to 
the coal tar a te made by dissolving 
India rubber clippings in benzine, a coat- 
ing may be obtained which is still more 
resistant, elastic and durable. For roofs 
the heat-absorbing quality of these black 
varnishes may be overcome by dusting 
them with any permanent white earth be- 
fore they are quite dry. For masonry to 
be covered up the use of flared tar is 
highly recommended. This is prepared 
by boiling the tar in acaldron, and filling 
a bucket two-thirds full from it. The 
tar is then lighted at the surface and al- 
lowed to blaze for 15 or 20 minutes, being 
constantly stirred the while with an iron 
rod. When a drop from the blazing 
bucket upon cold stone has the consist- 
ency of thick soup, the flare is extin- 
guished py covering down the bucket with 
an iron lid. The tar will then be reduced 
to one-third its original bulk, and it must 
be spread as ra y аз possible upon the 
work with a -tail brush of vegetable 
fibre, care being taken to dip often, so as 
to prevent its cooling and hardening pre- 
maturely. If the flaring procees is pro- 
longed beyond the proper moment the 
result is a brittle Sod df likesealing wax. 
When the flare is stopped at the right 
time the resultanttar adheres very firmly 
to any surface, and can be immediatel 
covered up with earth. It has a skin bo 
hard and tough, underneath which isa 
viscous layer about inch thick, 
which rves its integrity for any 
length of time. 


High Chimneys. 


Among the high chimneys of thiscoun- 
try may be mentioned one 350 feet in 
hight, which is being built for the Omaha 
and Grant Smelting Works, in Denver, 
Col. It will be an octagonal stack, 55 
feet in diameter at the base, placed on a 
concrete foundation 18 feet deep, im- 
bedding 20 tons of steel rails. There will 
be two stacks, one within the other, with 
a ladder-way between. The stack will 
be banded with 41;-inch wide steel 
bands every 20 feet, covered by the 
brickwork. The contract price is about 
$53,000, and itis to be finished in 180 
days. The other high chimneys in the 
United States, says the Mechanic and 
Electrician, are as follows; At the Pall 
River Iron Works, 840 feet, and the Clark 
thread mill stack, in Newark, N. J. The 
stack at Freiburg is 400 feet high,-count- 
ing from the ground. 
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TWO-STORY FRAME COTTAGE. 


HE TWO-STORY frame cottage 
which we illustrate herewith was 
erected last season in Washington, 

Iowa, by W. S. Wylie of that place from 
plans prepared by himself. The picture 
forming our supplement plate was made 
from a photograph of the building as it 
stands completed, while the elevations 
апа floor plans show the general arrange- 
ment of rooms and exterior finish. This 


house has a cellar under the kitchen, 
bathroom and dining room. It is sheeted 
on the outside with dressed sheeting and 
tarred felt, the latter being covered with 


above on the second floor. 


Some Heating Fallacies. 


In a recent issue of a local paper of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was a long and interesting ar- 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 36 Inch to the Foot. 


4-inch siding exposed 3 inches to the 
weather. The roof is covered with clear 
white pine shingles. From an inspection 
of the pane it will be seen that the rooms 
on the first floor are so arranged that the 
three principal ones, together with the 
hall, may be practically thrown into one. 
From the hall may be reached both the 
lor at the right, and the dining room 
immediately in the rear. The parlor, sit- 
ting room and dining room communicate 
one with another by means of wide open- 
ings, sliding doors being employed in 
` someinstances. In the rear of the sitting 
room is the bathroom, while beyond the 
dining room is the kitchen, with which it 
communicates by means of a single door 
and a double cupboard. The house is 
provided with both rear and front stairs, 
thus rendering it possible for the servants 
to reach the second story without ing 
through the front of the house. e ar- 
rangement indicated provides for three 
chambers, one of which hasopening from 
it a large alcove. The servants’ room 
isintherear. The floors throughout the 
house are laid with selected fence floorin 
and ted. The stairs are finish 


with red oak, and the remainder of the 


house with white pine in what is called 
block finish. The author states that the 
dwelling completed cost $2900. The de- 
sign has been much admired by intending 
builders in the section named, and Mr. 
Wylie expects to erect two more houses 
this season from the same general floor 
plans, the only change being in the rear 
portion, where a room will take the 
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and there will be a sleeping room directly boards for a particular system. A genial 


fellow, now dead, in an interchange of 
confidence, once said to sevéral of us: 
** Boys, in the matter of handling school 
boards, success lies in singing a big song 
on the subject of ventilation, getting the 
members thoroughly confused and then 
socking the price on for the purpose of 
making 'em think we've got the greatest 
thing on earth.” And although this man 
was handling a cheap, many-jointed, cast- 
iron furnace, and making prices to indivi- 
duals that I couldn't possibly meet, I was 
amazed to find his figures on school jobs 
twice as large as mine. He had the 
„nerve,“ as we call it, to work on the 
plan he had outlined. But there are 
tricks of the trade" in deals with indi- 
viduals as well as in thosefwith public 
officials. І once heard ап engineer ex- 
plain, in the most solemn manner, how, as 
the result of а peregrinating course on the 
part of the heat on the inside, one foot of 
the heating surface of his apparatus would 
give off twice as much heat as the same 
kind of surface of another apparatus with- 
out getting a particle hotter! What was 
said was being drunk in as though it were 
gospel truth and common sense, Another 
furnace man has two boxes of chemicals 
that he places in the lower corner of his 
air chamber, and I have seen him, with a 
countenance that would do credit to a 
saint, explain in a minutely „scientific“ 
manner how those chemicals converted im- 
pure air into pure air, and could keep on 
doing it forever and ever! І know another 
who will pray fervently morning and night 
and then go forth explaining how, by a 
discovery he made as to the ‘circulatory 
motion of air, impure air is brought into 
contact with his heating surface, thereby 
to be immediately made pure. 


MOIST AIR. 


The great desideratum (of the imagina- 
tion) with some people, in any heatinn 
system, is ‘‘ moist air." It is a delusiog 
and a humbug—first, no system promising 
it furnishes it, and second, because it 
wouldn't be what it is cracked up to be if 
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Two-Story Frame Cottage.—W. S. Wylie, Architect, Washington, Iowa.—Floor Plans. 
—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


ticle on Warming and Ventilation by John 
E. Clarey, from which we reprint some 
entertaining and instructive paragraphs : 

I have frequently met competitors 
whose mission, like mine, was largely in 


it was furnished. In saying this I know 
that I am treading on traditions dear to 
some people, but I can’t help it. Several 
hot-water heating pamphlets that I have 
read lay great stress on one page on the 


place of the bathroom on the first floor, the line of winning the approval of schoo. 


а Google 


moist air feature of their systems and on 
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the next, with beautiful consistency, assert 
that their systems are so perfectly adjusted 
as to require but from a quart to three 
quarts of water per day! Sappostug this 
quart of water actually evaporates into tbe 
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Details of Front Porch.—Scale, % Inch to the 
Foot. 
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of water-tight pipes, moisten the air out- 
side. How about water in connection 
with warm air? I make and sell a warm 
air furnace, and a vapor“ pan or tank 
goes with each one sold ; it not be- 
cause it possesses any virtue but because 
itie cheaper to furnish it than to argue 
with a customer that it is useless. А 
Boston furnace man's directions for using 


Detail of Main Corníce.—Scale, 36 Inch to the 
Foot. 
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furnace is so small as to have to furnish 
burnt instead of warm air; if impure air 
is being used, a water pan is useful as an 
absorbent, but in such a case the water 
ought to be frequently changed, as other- 
wise it will become so foul as to itself im- 
part vileness to the air. Neither of these 
conditions ought to exist; both do fre- 
quently exist. A good furnace of suffi- 
cient size, properly put in, furnishes a 
genial wholesome warm air, not a parched 
air. 
Oe 


The Carpenter’s Wooing. 


The following lines, which appeared 
not long since in the Chicago Post, are 
calculated to make the reader smile : 


O, I a door you, darling one, 
I hall ways loved your laughter, 
And window you intend to grant 
The hand my hopes are rafter ? 


You're roof if you imagine that 
I’ve not enough to board уоп; 
We'll have a good square meal, for I 
Can hammer s afford you. 


I sawyer father yesterday ; 

"Tis plane he'd have us marry; 
O, let us to the joiner's hie, 

Nor let us shingle tarry. 


The cornice waving now, my love; 
The gables all are ringing ; 

A lath: Why let me longer pine ? 
I’m sawdust when I'm singing. 


St. JoSEPH’s SEMINARY on Valentine's 
Hill, Yonkers, New York, is an excellent 
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Two-Story Frame Cottage.— Elevation.—Scale, 1j Inch to the Foot. 


rooms, what & wonderfully softening ef- 
fect it must have when diffused through 
20,000 cubic feet of air in the course of 24 
hours! Hot water heat radiating pipes 
are not moist but dry ; the hotter the 
water the dryer the pipes. fo much for 
the nonsensical idea that hot water, inside 
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the vapor pan were as follows : ‘‘ Wash 
the pan out carefully in the fall; turn 
bottom side up and keep it that side up 
until the spring." The repo pan is use- 
ful under two conditions: If in the right 
lace and of ample capacity—almost an 
possibility—it will help a little when a 


example of modern building construction. 
It will be in the form of a hollow square, 
with a frontage of 360 feet. The wings 
project 85 feet, and the chapel in the rear 
of the main building will be 120 feet long. 
It will be entirely of granite, and four 
stories high. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Face Mold for Stair Rail. 


From Constant READER, Toronto, 
Canada.—1 have a stair to build with a 
quarter circle cylinder 91¢ inches radius 


to the center line of rail and 914 inches 


LANDING 


SPRING LINE 


«-—- 


Face Mold for Stair Rail.—Sketch Ac- 


companying Letter of Constant 
Reader.” 
to the and the wreath 4 inches above 


the pitch of the straight rail. I have 
tried to explain what I mean in the ac- 
companying drawing. I would like to 
have from the jos readers of Car- 
pentry and Building the drawing of the 
ace mold for this rail. I also desire a 
correct explanation of bending stair 
strings with keys from the back of string. 


Window Sereens and Outside Blinds, 


From H. U., Talmage, Neb.—I have 
been a reader of Carpentry and Building, 
off and on, for nine or ten years, and have 
found in it a great deal of interest and 
value to mein my trade. I always turn 
first to the Correspondence Department, 
but during all the time I have taken the 
paper have never seen anything relating 
to window screens where outside blinds 
are used. I mean window screens so ar- 
ranged that a person may conveniently 
open and close the outside blind from the 
inside. I have made and put in two kinds 
of screens, one sliding on the inside of the 
inner sash and one sliding on the outside 
between the sash and the blind, moving 
up and down just the same as a window 
sash. Ido not like either plan, and am 
desirous of learning from some of the 
readers of Carpeniry and Building of a 
more convenient window screen. 


Design for Writing Desk Without 
Book Case. 

From W. C. R., Chicago, Ill.—Will 
some of the readers of the paper kindly 
furnish drawings, &c., showing the con- 
struction of a үш desk and secretary 
without book case. The principal woods 
which are available for my use are pine, 


Google 


cherry, oak and maple, and I should be 
glad to have a design adapted for woods 
of this kind. 


American Shingle Practice. 


From W. J. M N, Port Blair, 
Andaman Island, E. I.—There is a slight 
error in my query, as presented in the 
February issue of CARPENTRY AND BUILD- 
ING, which has just come to hand. In it 
I am made to say that the shingles are laid 
on 2x4 inch battens. The 4 in this instance 
is an error, as the battens are 2 x 1 inch, 
laid flat. 
receipt of the March number of the paper 
and hope to derive from it much interest- 
ing information with regard to the sub- 
ject of shingle practice. I should be very 
glad to answer any questions which the 
readers of the paper may see fit to ask 
Ta regard to East Indian building prac- 


ce. 

Note —We are quite sure that a letter 
from our corr ndent touching the 
question of building construction in the 
section of country in which he is located 
will prove highly interesting to American 
readers, and we trust he will see his way 
clear to contribute to the Correspondence 
Department of the paper. 


Striking a Spiral Arcb. 


From D. F., Philadelphia, Pa.—I send 
herewith a rough drawing of aspiral arch, 
and desire to ask the practical readers of 
Carpentry and Building for a method of 
properly striking it. I desire to know the 


-manner of getting out the arch stones, 


making the patterns and the method of 
cutting the face of the arch. I believe 
there are only two such arches in this 
country, and they are somewhere in 
Ohio. I should be glad to have those 


U 


I am looking forward to the 


interest to the correspondent who recently 
asked for fence designs. This fence is 
made of %-inch and 2-inch plank. 
The posts are of stone with iron rods. The 
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Design for Fence Construction, Submitted 
by [11 J. E" 


construction is very easy and the resulta 
attractive. The construction is so clearly 


indicated in the drawing that further de 


Drawing of a Spiral Arch, Sent by D. Е." 


versed in such problems, especi stone 
cutters, consider this problem. ET 


Design for Fence Construction. 


From J. E., Shelton, Conn.—I send a 
sketch of a fence which I assisted in build- 
img some time ago which may prove of 


scription would appear to be anneces- 
вагу. 


Verandas and Gable Finish, 
From Jack, Ontario, Okio.—I would 
ay very mora to see x the columns of 
© paper, from practi carpenters, de- 
signs for verandas, and also gable finish. 
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quet room and library to the center of the 
structure, as indicated by the dotted 
lines. This would give two good store- 
rooms on the first floor, each about 18 
feet in width. The second floor could 
then be used as a hall or small theater. 


The subject is one likely to interest a 
great many readers of tlie paper. 


Design for a Business Block. 
From E. A. P., Carthage, Ill.—In 
answer to C. A. W.,“ who asked in the 
August issue of Carpentry and Building 


Floor and Roof Truss. 


From R. C. B., Orangeburg, S. C.—My 
article in the issue of Carpentry and 
Building for October of last year pro- 
voked a criticism I hardly anticipated, 
and the spirit in Which C. W. W.“ ex- 
pressed himself determined me not to re- 
ply, but to let him unmolestedly or his 
opinions; but for two things which have 
since occurred I should not write now. 
The first of these is the wish for general 
information on the subject of corres- 

ndence expressed in the January num- 
бт of the paper by ‘‘S. E. D." of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the editor's kind remarks 
= in the note following, wherein it is stated, 
| T “the suggestion of our correspondent is а 
| good one, and voices the wishes of the 
| editor in regard to this matter. We trust 

SA our readers will heed the advice of our 
— | correspondent, and during the long win- 
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ter evenings send the editor a great deal 
of interesting matter." The other reason 
is the courteous expression of opinion by 
l| | | “С, S.,“ Brunswick, Ohio, who, in an ar- 
i|, ticle on the subject, presents his own 

t- views, and illustrates them by good draw- 
ings and intelligent remarks, wherein he 
takes occasion to express his disagree- 
ment with my proposition. He res - 
fully says : * think the plan of R. C. 
B.“ is not just what it should be in order 
to carry the load to be placed upon it. A 
building 36 x 50 would accommodate a 
great many people, and I think his plan 
would not carry the load at all.” These 
thoughts by the correspondent named, in 
addition to the editorial remarks just 
mentioned, moved me to give new atten- 
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for desi for à business block with a 
hall or theater above, I take pleasure in 
inclosing blue prints of a building re- 
су erected ч en 1 s 5 Eon 
plans prepared eorge W. Payne, 
architect, of this ets. Thé building vii 
erected by the I. O. O. F. fraternity, and 
was designed to have a'lodge room above, 
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First Floor. Second Floor. 
Design for a Business Block.—George W. Payne, Architect, Carthage, IU.— Elevation 
and Floor Plans. Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


tion to the matter, and I wish to do it in 
a single letter and there rest the case. A 
multitude of cares and a disinclination for 
controversy, especially demonstrable by 
figures, will prevent a further pursuit of 
the question. There has not appeared in 


with a banquet room and public library 
below. From an inspection of the first- 
floor pim it will be seen that the building 
could readily be made to answer the re- 
quirements of “СО, A. W.,“ by simply 
moving the partition between the ban- 
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the discussion anything like a scientific 
treatment of the case. one instance it 
was an extended sophomoric p 
against my design, and an unsu 
assertion in regard to its next to inf 
weakness. In the latter, it is the sim 
but honest statememt: ‘‘I think the pla 
is not just what it should be, &c., and 
would not carry the load at all.” 

I go back to the leading elements in 
“S.E.D.’s” article, and am im 
with the propriety of his thought and the 
laudableness of his desires, for there is a 
lamentable absence of scientific informa- 
tion. I hope to render aservice to yo 
carpenters by presenting to them an 
illustrating rules for calculation, while 
giving them something reliable to fall 

ack upon, enabling them to an 
intelligent opinion relative to the — 
of timber and to know for a fact whether 
or not a design is just what it should be 
to carry a given load. As C. W. W.“ 
is entitled to thanks for provoking con- 
troversy, I cheerfully give them, but 
before proceeding to the more immediate 
matter in hand I will say that when a 
request was made by S. M. J.“ for a 
design of roof and floor framing in the 
balloon style I made such as I then 
thought and now consider economical 
and adapted to the purpose. I would 
italicise the word “ balloon,” for it im- 
plies and carries with it the suggestion 
of a cheap building, and not one to be 
used as a heavy warehouse, nor, in fact, 
for any purpose out of the ordinary. 
However much or little I have pl 
** C. M. J." of Ontario, Ohio, I have evi- 
dently entertained ** C. W. W." of Allen- 
town, Pa., and have given him an oppor- 
tunity to display his knowl of the 
strength of the materials, statics, &c. 
He has also taken advantage of the door 
opened, and passing through has pre- 
sented to the public, and more especiall 
to our balloon-style-desiring friend, ** С, 
M. J.," a design which in his own opin- 
ion is perfect and exactly meets the case. 


— Without going much into detail in а 
ʻA criticism of his roof, I simply 
“A that there are pe a number of per- 
sons in this large worl 

of this nineteenth cen 
A pronounce his design a fairly good one, 


remark 


and near the close 
who would 


provided it was for a buildin вау double 
the width desired by C. M. J. There 
are, however, eyes able to detect the fact 
that so much lumber is proposed in the 
design that the voids or spaces left are a 
respectable approach to the space occu- 
pied by the lumber itself, for 6 x 8 truss 
rafters, and their proportionately lar 

companions as tie beams, &c., fora build- 
ing 36 feet wide appear, to say the least, 
suspiciously unballoonish and, to use the 


expression of C. W. W.,“ with a slight 
change of terms, I hope‘ С. M. J.’ 
not yet built the roof according to the de- 


sign of *C. W. W.'; that is, if he has 
acted under the delusion that he has 
duced a cheap and economical ‘balloon 
frame.’” The amusing thing to me is, 
for the amusement is not entirely on 
the part of C. W. W.,“ that he 
has made a floor which unballoons the 
ган Не r de 
wo girders 8 x 10 inches, supported ey. 

8 feet by two 214 inch rods. e demand 
to the least learned seems to approach the 
ludicrous, and the first impression and 
suggestion is to rest the case, the of 
consideration not being worth the am- 
munition to be expended. The climax 
however, was not reached until he 

three 3x 16 inch timbers, combined, as 
cross beams, with heavy cast-iron work 
beneath as a . truss. He a 
pears to act as though conscious of t 
need of a support for the 

under them, and all to support what? A 
floor of but 36 feet span. The entire 
scheme is so preposterous I with pleasure 
instead of disgust leave all, and while 
n» over — ар - tic dis- 
play as regards my know 0 ne 
of materials, ther resisting " 
but to aid less opinionated readers, Y give 
the formula and rule by which my- - 
lations are made. They are those laid 


down by. the eminent he Нар. writer 
g ОП 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


June, 1599. 


Thomas Tredgol in his well-known work 
on Carpentry." I will add that Mr. Tred- 

experiments are sustained by Bar- 
and Rondelett, as well as by our 


American author Haupt in his treatise 
on bri building. 

Mr. 8 rule is as follows: ,‘‘ To 
determine the cross of timber, 
multiply the thickness the stick in 
inches the of the th in 
inches and divide the product by the 
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remembered in each instance the outside 
walls take off just one-half of the weight. 
As no floor, in any instance, woul 
solid, nor much more than one- 
, we practically have four times as 
much resisting power as would be re- 
uired. As regards the joists themselves, 
they have a resisting power of 700,146 
pounds, and our weight of ple being 
205,800, we have in strength more than 
three times as much as required. As the 


Design for a Business Block.—Side (Left) 


length of the piece in feet. With the 
quotient multiply the sum that is set 
against the wood—the table—and the prod- 
uct is the breaking weight as applied to 
the center of the stick; but it will sus- 
tain double the amount when equally dis- 
tributed over its entire length.” 1 will 
state that the coefficient for Southern pine 
or ‘‘the sum set against the wood—the 
table" is not given by Tredgold, but that 
684 ponnes is the result of experiments 
by both the United States Government 
and the English at the Woolwich Navy 
Yard, and is accepted as correct b eng: 
neers of both countries for use by the 
rule of Mr. Tredgold. According to the 
rule named, the formula for my floor 
joist is : 

8 X 8 X 2 = 128 + 18 = 7 1-9 x 684 = 
4684 pounds as resisting power at the 
center of the joists. This amount doubled 
for equal distribution of weight gives a 
strength of 9728 pounds for each of the 36 
joists, or an aggregate strength of 350,208, 
and as this comprises but one-half of the 
floor, we have an entire resistance of 
700.146 pounds. Next, the formula for 
girders is : 

8x8 x 6 = 384 + 8 = 48 x 684 = 
32,832 pounds as center breaking weight, 
and for equal distribution 65,664 for each 
of the six girders, or an aggregate of 
393,984 pounds. 

Now, as regards the weight of wood in 
the floor and joist, I would say there are 
1800 square feet of floor, double, 2 inches 
thich, 300 cubic feet. In the floor joists 
there are 144 cubic feet, or an aggregate 
of 444 feet, weighing 48 pounds per foot, 
which gives an aggregate of 21,812 
pounds. Now, as regards a possible load 
on the floor, it may be stated that the 
available space inside the walls is 35 x 49 
feet — 1715 square feet. That loaded 
with people closely packed is 120 pounds 
per foot, or an aggregate of 205,800 
pounds, to which we add the 21,312 
pounds for wood work, giving an extreme 
weight of 227,112 pounds. As one-half 
ofthe weight is supported by the outside 
walls we subject the girder to 113,556 
pounds, which is less than one-third of 
the breaking strain, or in other words, 
should a second tier of people stand above 
those on the floor it would support all, 
and there would still be a surplus resist- 
ance of 177,528 pounds. This is enough 
for a third tier of people and yet leave a 
surplus of 74,628 pounds ; for it is to be 
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floor would not be more than one-half 
solidly packed we have a full strength of 
six times that which is required. 

Now, a few words with regard to the 
iron rods. All engineers and intelligent 
architects are aware that experimenters 
disagree as to the absolute tensile strength 
cf wrought iron; but an average of the 
results as given by Barlow, Rankine, 
Hodginson and Unwin, and I may add 
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unds, and the added weight of the gir- 
er itself 768 pounds, m an 

gate of 227,8 pounds. As one- of 
each of the two end ones are supported by 
the end walls we reduce the aggregate 
one-sixth, which is 37,900 peus, leaving 
only 187,920 pounds for the rods to sup- 
port. Here again we have a surplus re- 
sisting power in good relative proportion, 
for 112,080 remains, and this for a solidly 
packed floor. 

I have thus given what I consider to be 
reliable figures of both resistance- and 
weight, as calculated by tables of eminent 
tn ues, and writers. I next, in closing, 
will state that in the Engineers’ Maga- 
zine for November, 1891, 139 to 144, 
this question of strength of material is 
considered in detail and reliable tables 
presentes. Fora2x 8 inch joist, 18 feet 
ong and 1 inch thick,or wide, as door rer 
it, the author gives the one-sixth break- 
ing weight when equally distributed to 
be 47 pounds to each foot in length. From 
the tables presented the formula is 18 x 
47 x 2 x 6 = 10, 152, thus giving a resist- 
ing strength or power of 424 pounds more 
than by the other tables. 'The formula 
for my girder is: 240 x 8 x 6 — 69,120 for 
each of the six girders, or an aggregate of 
414,720 as resisting power,against the 393,- 
984 by the tables I have used. In each 
instance is given more strength than re- 
quired and here, so far at least as I am 
concerned, the controversy ends. 


Cyclone Architecture. 


From Harman.—I was much interested 
by a perusal of the article on ‘‘ Cyclone 
Architecture " by a correspondent in Ma 
issue of Carpentry and Building, an 
particularly as I have given the subject 
considerable thought myself and conceive 
that I have spproachen very near to a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty ex- 

rienced by settlers who locate with a 

esire to confine their residence within 
one township. I note the peculiarity of 
construction referred to by W. S. C.,“ 
but out here (and I am extremely out 
West," by the way), a ton or two of sand 


Cyclone Architecture.— Picture Contributed by Harman.” 


well ratified experiments by the Wool- 
wich Navy Yard,is that an iron rod 1 
inch in diameter in the ition stated 
has a tensile resistance of 30 tons. thus 
giving 60,000 pounds as a resisting power 
or each of the five rods, or a total of 300,- 
000 pounds. The weight of the people 
and floor, as above stated, is 227,112 


more or less, packed among the “ innards " 
of a house, don't amount to much in the 
way of anchorage, especially if the storm 
bea y cyclone—that is, one of the 
kind that boasts а royal lineage—the 
blue-blood of a straight breed. 

If one of our thoroughbred cyclo-torna- 
does comes along on a business trip you 
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may just make up your mind that you've 
t to git aboard” and go to! came 


this decision in & very short space of 
time after arrival here. 

In less than six months I found myself 
and most of my farm buildings, together 
with а certain contingent in the form of 
livestock (some of which wasn't mine!) 
exactly 3716 miles from Blanktown, where 
I first located. At this juncture I called 
а halt, so to speak, and pot up on the 
chicken-coop to ruminate. I argued thus: 
In this matter, as inall others, we must 
endeavor to conform to nature rather 
than to oppose her, and when nature taps 
you on the shoulder and says Git your 
things together, sonny, and come along 
of me," why, the wisest thing is to do it; 
and а wiser thing yet is to always be 
prepared to do it, see? 

I have had ocular and other demon- 
strations that this is a progressive part of 
the hemisphere, and we have got to keep 
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articles as clear as possible, and I am 
taking this opportunity to inform the 
readers thereof of my, willingness to 
answer any questions they may ask. 

In my previous letter 1 endeavored to 
explain the principles прот which the 
sections aud tangents are founded. If 
the young reader will trouble himself to 
understand thoroughly all that was said 
he will know all that is needed of the 
sections and tangents to enable him to 

et over every difficulty that may meet 

im in his practical experience. 

Before entering on the subject of this 
paper I wish the reader to examine all 
the previous diagrams and note particu- 
larly the line 2 3 in the eleyation. In 
right angle blocks it runs parallel to the 
pitch line of ише, and in all other 
shaped blocks it deviates from the pitch 
of tangents. 

The isometrical view given in Fig. 10 
will show clearly the place it occupies in 
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to find the length of semi-minor and 
semi-major axes, also the foci for both 
inside and outside of the wreath or the 
face mold. In Figs. 9, 11 and 12 is shown 
how these are found. Figs. 11 and 12 
are exactly similar to the section of Fig. 
9. The circle in the middle of Fig. 11 
represents the width of rail; the two 
semicircles at the ends represent the 
width of the mold at the ends. "They are 
larger than the circle, their radius being 
the length of 10 in Fig. 9. These two 
semis and the circle together give the 
width of the face mold in both ends and 
in the center; consequently it is evident 
that they must be contained in the curve 
of the mold. From point 2 in the inter- 
section of the axis in Fig. 11 to 8 in the 
circle is the length of semi-minor for the 
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moving. Very well, then, the solution of 
the question of preparation gives the secret 
of comfort and contentment. The picture 
Shows a general view of my premises im- 
mediately after the appearance of a cloud 
as big as a man's bond." We do not 
wait till it is as big as a man’s foot—as 
they say in Chicago. 

If you ask where this unique outfit 
may be inspected I reply in *' the picture,” 
for the truth of the matter is I have 
never felt able to buy the necessary 
paraphernalia, though I am beginning to 
make preparations. I have not ordered 
my balloons yet; in fact, about all Гуе 
got so far is the steering wheel and a pot 
of green paint. 

But the scheme is all right—don’t you 
think so? 


The Science of Handralling.— III. 


From Morris WILLIAMS, Scranton, Ра. 
In the explanation of Fig. 7 in last 
month's issue two errors occurred which 
I hereby correct. Instead of From 3 
draw 30 perpendicular to X Y it should 
be, From 8 draw 8 3 perpendicular to 
X Y." The words ‘‘ On points 1, 3, 4 and 
5 raise perpendiculars,” are ta be omitted. 
My wish and endeavor is to make these 
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the development of the section. The 
lowest point in the section is 8, next 
comes 2 and the highest is 1. The highest 
side of the section is 13; the lowest 2 8. 
Point 2 of the line is the elevation of 
point 2 on plan; point 3, the elevation of 
point 3 on plan. Compare the figuring of 
Figs. 9 and 10, each line in both figures 
corresponding one with theother. In Fig. 
9they are located geometrically, in Fig. 
10 isometrically. It is essential to under- 
stand the relation these lines bear to 
each other and the place they occupy in 
the section, because they form the plan of 
the section, and they are also the lines 
that govern the bevels that are needed to 
square the wreaths. 

I will now leave the ап апа вес- 
tions and proceed to exemplify the method 
of drawing the face mold. "This mold is 
а template, by the use of which the top 
and bottom faces of the wreaths are cut 
from the plauk intended for the purpose. 
When the curve on pan is а part of a 
circle the curve of the face mold in- 
variably becomes & part of an ellipse. 
There are various ways of drawing 
the curve of an ellipse in use by hand- 
railers, viz.: by the use of a string, tram- 
mel, straightedge and ordinates. With 
the first three methods it is necessary 


int 
the 


inside of the curve. From the same 
to 1 in the circle is the length o 
semi-major for outside of the curve. 

To find the length of semi-major take 
point 3 on the semi as center, with the 

ength of 3 2, and cut the major in point 

5; extend till it cuts the minor in4. This 
line 34 is the exact length of the semi- 
major axis for inside of the mold. Take 

int 1 on the semi for center, with the 

ength of 1 2 (which is the length of semi- 

minor), and cut the major 6; extend to the 
minor, cutting it in point 2. "This line 
1 2 will be the exact length of semi-major 
for outside of the mold. 

To find the foci take point 3 on cir¢éum- 
ference of the circle in the center of the 
mold as center, with the length of semi- 
minor 8 4 as radius and cut the major in 

ints 7 7. These points will be the foci 

or inside of the mold. "Take point 1 in 
the circle as center, and the length of the 
semi-major 1 2 as radius ; cut the major 
in88. These points are the foci for out- 
side of the mold. 

Fig. 9 will explain the method of strik- 
ing the curve with а string, Fig. 13 
explains the method of the uee of the 
dues jn s Mark on a straightedge 
the length of semi-minor axis 1 6, also 
the length of semi-major 1 2. Keep point 
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€ on major and point 2 on minor, and 
rotate the мше, marking dots at 
each rotation. These dots will be con- 
tained in the curve of the outside of the 
mold. Similar process is necessary for 
the inside of the mold. The trammel is 
worked on the same principle as the 
straightedge. 


Joist Required for a Building. 


From L. J. A., Atlantic Highlands, N. 
J.—1 will try and answer what appears to 
be à somewhat difficult question from 
L. J. N.,“ Lincoln, Neb., who asks for 
a short rule for finding the number of 
joists required in a building. If placed 
16 inches from centers I take one-quarter 
of the length of the building and add one. 
If the remainder contains a fraction I add 
one more. Suppose, for exuwple, the 
length of the building 1+ 60 feet. Then 
60 + 4 = 15 + 1 = 16; or suppose the 
length of the building to be 55 feet ; then 
55 + 4 = 1834 + 1 = 1474. and, adding one 
for the fraction 34, gives 15 as the result, 
which is the number of joists required. 


Making Dark Rooms Light. 


From J. K. W., JR., San Francisco, 
Cal.— Will some of the practical readers 
kindly tell me through the Correspond- 
ence columns if there is any artificial 
means to give light in dark rooms. A 
house has been put up next to mine, 
which so darkens the rooms as to render 
them unpleasant. My house has a 8-foot 
break or L, as indicated in the accompany- 
ing sketch. This shows the rooms which 


windows 
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Making Dark Rooms Light.—Sketch from 
“J. K. W., Jr.” 


are darkened and the position of the wall 
of the new house. 


Note.—Without attempting to antici- 
pate the answers of correspondents to the 
above question, we would suggest that 
whitewashing the wall of the new house, 
or painting it white, would afford some 
relief. Another plan would be to make 
use of some of the reflectors at present on 
the market for purposes of this kind. 
These are adjusted at an angle outside the 
windows of the darkened rooms, and are 
so placed as to throw the light from abuve 
into the apartments. We trust those of 
our readers who have had experience in 
cases of this kind will write us fully, ac- 
companying their letters with sketches as 
may seem deeirable. 


Adjustable Trestie for Plasterers. 


From T W., Aylmer, Ont.—I would 
like to obtain through the columns of the 
Correspondence Department some ideas 
for an adjustable trestle for plasterers' 
use. I want a light, stiff trestle, which 
can be easily and quickly raised or low- 
ered to suit various hights of ceiling. If 
some of the practical readers of the paper 
who have had experience in this direc- 
tion can give me some information touch- 
ing this matter, I shall be greatly obliged. 


Design tor an Open Staircase. 


From D. A. B., Franklin, N. Y.—I de- 
sire to ask through Carpentry and Build- 
ing if some of the readers: will furnish а 
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Gesn for an open staircase. It is in- 
tended to rise from a sitting room which 
is 16 x 16 feet and the ceiling is 9 feet. I 
inclose asketch of the room, which I think 
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BAY WINDOW 
Diagram Submit / ed by “Р, A. B." 


will be readily understood. If some one 
will kindly furnish what I require it will 
be highly appreciated by the writer, while 
of undoubted interest to many other 
readers of the paper. 


Hoof Truss. 


From J. C. W., Pine Hill, Pa.—I notice 
in some recent issues of Carpentry and 
Building diagrams of roof trusses which 


interest me very much. I send herewith . 


sketch of а roof and would be glad to 
have practical readers give their methods 
of supporting it. Not long since I was 
asked by a merchant to make out a bill 
for him for a hall which is to be built on 
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other material wood. The dotted lines 
in the main portion of the diagram show 
how the roof of the warehouse is at present 
framed. I should like very much to have 
this problem solved. 


Cabinet for Laboratory. 


From W. C. R., Chicago, Ill.—I should 
be very glad, indeed, to have some of the 
readers of Carpentry and Building sub- 
mit drawings, accompanied by an ex- 
planation, of the method of making a 
cabinet or case suitable for laboratory, 
chemical and workshop purposes. The 
case should have convenient drawers and 
shelves to hold tools, chemicals, sheet 
brass, &c. The case should not be over 
8 feet 9 inches wide and about 4 feet in 
hight, although the latter dimension may 
vary according to taste. I should like 
the drawers to be of varying size, in order 
to hold tools, bottles of chemicals and 
loose materials. 


Composition of Staff.“ 


From J. J. C., Lexington, Ку. Will 
some of the well-informed readers of the 

per tell me how the material called 
“staff,” of which the Columbian build- 
ings at Chicago are to be erected, is 
made? 

Note.—If our correspondent will refer 
to the issue of Ca try and Building 
for June, 1891, he will find on page 149 an 
article entitled ‘‘ What Staff Is." While 
this does not give the proportions and 
various ingredients employ , our corres- 
pondent may find much that is of inter- 
est to him in this connection. 


Splicing Timber. 


From T. B., Headingly, Canada.—I 
have seen a great many ways of splicing 
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Sketch Accompanying Letter from J. C. W.” 


top of his warehouse. By referring to 
the drawing which I send, it will be seen 
that the first floor of the store to the left 
of the warehouse is of brick, and that the 
second floor is used for dwelling purposes, 
making the structure two stories in hight. 
Now, the warehouse is but one story high. 
and the owner desires the hall to be 
above the warehouse. It will be noticed 
that the roofs on both buildings are very 
flat. The hall portion will have only 5 
feet in 37, which will make the rafters 
about 40 feet long. The merchant does 
not wish any posts in the hall. The 
question arises, How can this one-sided 
roof and top ceiling be supported? The 
hallis to be 87 x 74 feet in size. If I 
dared set one row of posts through the 
space it would be a very easy matter, 
but not having anything of this kind on 
which to depend renders the problem 
difficult. The roof is to be tin and the 


timber for framing, but must confess 
that I prefer the method shown in the ac- 
companying sketch. Most people believe 
that their way is the best—and that is 


Method of Splicing Timber, Sugyested 
by “ Т. В.” | 


just my case. Some of the readers, how- 
ever, may not admire my Dre of splicing 
and those who do not l would ask to 
сеш it and tell me what they think 
of it. 
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CONCRETE—ITS COMPOSITION AND USES. 


ONCRETE may be defined as an arti- 
ficial stone, says a writer in an English 
exchange, composed of a mixture of 

hard materials, such as ballast gravel, 
flints, stone chippings from stoneyards, 
burnt clay, broken bricks, cinders, clean 
breeze from gas works, pottery or iron slag; 
called the aggregate, and а cementi- 
tious material, either of lime or cement, 
called the matrix,“ thoroughly com- 
bined with water. Where sandstone or 


any flat stone can be obtained in large 
quantities, concrete can be made much 
cheaper than with gravel. The stone 
should be broken up by a suitable ma- 
chine, such as Blake's patent. It is to be 
noticed that angular fragments of stone 
willmake better work than those of & 
round nature, which do not give бо good 
a hold for the ** matrix." Stones having 
ап average porosity are better than very 
hard or polished ones. For instance, 
Kentish rag or Portland roach are far 
betterthan flints or pebbles. Bricksshould 
not form the whole substance of the '* ag- 
gregate," neither should the pieces used 
be too large. Inthe use of ballast, it is 
important that it be clean and free from 
loam orearthy matter. The size of the 
“ aggregate” depends upon the nature of 
the work; for thin layers, as in floors, it 
may be gauged to a 1 or 1!4 inch ring, 
but for ordinary purposes it may be 
gauged to a 2 or 214 inch ring, and should 
contain about one-third its bulk of fine 
stuff and sand or its equivalent. The sand 
used should be clean and sharp, free 
from clay and loam. 

Concrete is always stronger for an ad- 
dition of sharp sand by filling up all 
interstices and making a more solid mass, 
but the value of the concrete depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of the 
cementitious material, whether lime or 
cement. 

CLASSIFICATION. 


No doubt most of our readers are aware 
that lime is produced by burning lime- 
stones, and upon the constituents of the 
limestone depends the quality of the lime. 
The following classification has Ъееп 
adopted to distinguish the several de- 
scriptions. 

1. Rich or fat limes, from the upper or 
middle chalk formations, are nearly pure 
carbonates of liine. This lime when mixed 
with water commences to slake at once, 
with great ebullition of heat and vapor, 
falling to a fine powder, and if mixed with 
water will remain of the same consistency 
and never harden. 
^ 2. Poor limes, from Rye limestones, 
contain, besides 70 per cent. of carbonate 
of lime, about 80 per cent. of sand or in- 
ert matter 

3. Feebly hydraulic limes, from the 

ay or lower chalk, are called stone 
imes, such as Dorking, Halling and 
Mertsham. These limes contain about 
90 per cent. of carbonate of lime and mag- 
nesa and about 10 per cent. of clay. 
These limes slake in a few minutes, break- 
ing into а powdery mass, with heat and 
Vapor. Sets firm in about 15 to 20 days, 
and as hard as soap 1n 12 months. 

4. Moderately hydraulic limes, such as 
the Sussex gray lime chalk, Roach Ab- 
bey aud Bolsover Dolomites, contain 15 
rcent.to 20 per cent. of clay. These 
mes begin to slake in about an hour, 
final.y cracking all over, with slight heat 
and vapor, but not powde Will resist 
the pressure of the finger in about eight 
or ten days, and in 12 months will be as 
hard as soft stone. 

6. Eminently hydraulic limes, from 
Barrow, Whitby, Lyme Regis, from the 
blue lias formation, contain from 20 per 
cent. to 80 per cent. of clay, slakes with 
difficulty, often without cracking, and 
takes considerable time, with very little 
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heat, only sensible to touch. It is often 
covered with sand to hasten the slaking. 
Firm within about 24 hours, and will get 
hard under water ia from two to six 
days, in six months as hard as limestone. 
It is better to have the lime ground be- 
fore using for concrete. It will be ob- 
served that, generally speaking, the con- 
stituent which conters hydraulicity is 
clay, although, in a few cases, a portion 
of the carbonate of lime is replaced by 
carbonate of magnesia, which also in- 
creases the rapidity of setting. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL CEMENTS. 


Passing on, we come to the cements, 
botb natural and artificial. Natural ce- 
ments—such as Roman and Medina—are 
frequently employed in the preparation 
of concrete, because of their rapid-setting 
properties. For works to be executed be- 
tween tides, and where running waters in 
foundations prevent lime or Portland ce- 
ment from setting quick enough for the 
work, Roman or Medina should be used. 
They cannot be used with so large & pro- 

rtion of aggregate — not more than 

our parts should b« used. 

Roman cement concrete should never 
be rammed on any account, as the action 
of the ramming would disturb the indur- 
ating action which speedily sets in. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Portland cement is an artificial cement, 
and consists generally of 70 per cent. 
chalk and 20 per cent of alluvial clay, al- 
though it will vary according to the na- 
ture of the chalk. It is mixed in a mill, 
run off to settle, dried and burnt in kilns, 
and ground for use. It may be composed 
of limestone, clay, or shale roughly burnt, 
gound together, mixed as a powder in 
pug mills, then slightly moistened, 

ressed, dried, burnt and ground for use. 
he following is a good specification for 
Portland cement: ‘‘ The Portland ce- 
ment to be of the best quality, finely 
ground and free from all coarse, inert 
particles, 90 рег cent. to pass a sieve 
of 2500 meshes to the square inch; to 
weigh not less than 110 pounds per striked 
bushel, filled into a bushel measure 
lightly. When made into molds it 
should be capable of maintaining—after 
seven days’ immersion in water—a tensile 
strength of 400 pornos per square inch; 
the immersion commence within 24 
hours of the molds being made.” If the 
latter test be impossible, another can be 
substituted ,viz.: Small pats about 8 inches 
diameter, 15 inch thick, should be gauged 
wet and kept in the air. It should set 
well, without any sbrinking, change of 
color or shape; the color should be of 
dark рау. Another pat should, after 
setting, be immersed in water for 24 
hours; no cracks or swelling should be 
seen. Thecolor should be as before; if 
of a yellow or ochery color, the cement 
contains too much clay, and would prob- 
us be deficient in tensile strength. 
he cement, before using, should be 
emptied on to а dry wooden floor of-a 
covered shed, to a depth of not more than 
4feet, and turned over occasionally to 
cool. When fit for use it should be com- 
fortably warm to the bare arm, about 
blood heat ; if hot it is not fit for use, or 
if too cold it is dead. 

The essential difference between limes 
and cements is that limes slake with the 
addition of water, but will not set if mixed 
up with water unless sand is added. Ce- 
ment, on the other hand, will set at once 
and just as well in water as in air. These 
properties reuder Portland cement of great 
value, and its use for concrete is now uni- 
versal. Without doubt cement concrete 
is the best. With care in mixing, if the 
materials are good, you can rely upon it 
setting quickly and forming a perfectly 
solid mass. If necessary to use lime, re- 
ject that which is obtained from lime- 


stones containing less than 8 per cent. to 
10 per cent. of silica and alumina. 


PROCESS OF MIXING. 


Having described the material of which 
concrete is composed, I pass on to the 

rocess of mixing. I have often noticed 

ow carelessly builders’ laborers will mix 
up concrete. It seems as if no trouble 
need be taken so long as a heap of ‘‘ag- 
gregate” is piled up, whether in propor- 
tion or not, turned over, watered, shot 
into its intended position, and there left. 
If examination is made, a number of 
nodules of unslaked lime are otten to be 
seen. This is a most improper way of 
preparing concrete, and is much to be 
condemned. The great point is that the 
whole of the lime shall be perfectly slaked 
during the их ра of the mass, and be- 
fore it is deposited. Exact proportions 
should, it is needless to say, be aleo main- 
tained. It should not be left to laborers 
but be controlled by an agency possessed 
of the requisite scientific or technical 
knowledge. In concrete, for whatever 
purpose, the first consideration should be 
excellence. The proper way is to mix the 
concrete upon a clean stone or wooden 
floor, about 10 x 15 feet. A box of 1М4- 
inch stuff; with handles, bound wit 
hoop iron, and open both top and bottom, 
5 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 
4 inches deep is a good size for measur- 
ing, and for a proportion of one to eight 
the following may be adopted: Fill the 
box 1 foot deep of broken stone, then 4 
inches of sand. If the aggregate" does 
not require sand, then a depth of 1 foot 
only is necessary. Then add two 2-bushel 
sacks of cement. These quantities give 
114 yards cube of concrete. Lift off the 
box, turn the material over twice in & 
dry state, and again a third time, about 
& barrow load at & time, and while turn- 
iug add water from the rose of a water- 
ing pot in sufficient quahtity only to 
make the ingredients cling together; 
about ?4 gallon of water to one hundred- 
weight of ballast is considered sufficient. 


(Te be continued.) 
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Fire-Proof . Flooring. 


A building inspector in Hamburg re- 
cently made а series of experiments to 
test the comparative fire-resisting qual- 
ities of different sorts of flooring. He 
constructed 11 pieces of flooring, all of 
рше and unplaned. The floor, says the 

ondon Carpenter, was double in eve 
case, save the first, and the boards ran 
from 11$ to 214 inches in thickness. The 
first floor, of single boards, burned 
through in 80 seconds. Then for the 
second and third experiments the floor 
was doubled, the joists running the same 
way ; two layers of asbestos paper were 
placed between the second piece of floor, 
and ‘· superator " (probably thick asbestos 
felt) between sample three. The second 
burned through in one hour and four 
minutes, and the third in one hour and 
thirteen minutes. The fourth and fifth 
samples were double floors, which resisted 
well. The sixth floor was like the fifth, 
save that the joints crossed each other at 
right angles. This floor required an hour 
and twenty-two minutes to burn through, 
the crossing of the joints being more effect- 
ive than the asbestos or superator be- 
tween the boards, and the resistance in 
each case was prolonged somewhat. 
Ordinary roofing felt was placed between 
the boards in the tenth piece, and it re- 
sisted an hour and twelve minutes. In 
the last piece the upper floor was of 
matched inch boards, and the under 
planks 214 inches thick, with square 
joints running at right angles with those 
of the upper flooring. Nothing was put 
between the floors, but the resistance was 
two hours and twenty-four minutes. 
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DESIGN 


N RESPONSE TO inquiries which 
I have been received from correspond- 
ents and also for the benefit of a 
large class among our readers, we have 
pleasure in presenting in this issue a de- 
sign for a greenhouse, the elevations, 
plans and some of the details of which are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
Fig. 1 represents a perspective view, 
Fig. 2 the plan and Fig. 3 an end eleva- 
tion. From the plan it will be seen 
that the building is divided into a num- 
ber of sections known respectively as the 


Propagating House, Plant House, Con- 
servatory, Orchid House and Fern House. 
In designing this building the idea has 
been carried in mind that as each class 


of work is assumed to require different 
conditions of temperature, as well as a 
different arrangement of the interior, 
each section has been kept separate and 
distinct, while combining the whole under 
one roof, and heating by means of one 
fag i From an inspection of the 
shown in Fig. 2, it will be seen that 
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the boiler is placed in an extension at the 
extreme right, while next to it at the left 
is the Propagating House, considered the 
most important of all by experienced 
gardeners. This section, fitted with stands 
containing earth, is divided into compart- 
ments and covered with glass frames. 
These compartments are e maployed for 
cultivating combinations of flowers, 
plants, &c., and as this frequently re- 
uires the greatest range of heat the sec- 
tion Zis properly placed nearest to the 
boiler. The second section from the ex- 
treme right is designed for plants, and it 
is here are raised from seeds and cut- 
tings the various kinds of flowering 
plants, which are almost wholly con- 
tained in pots. This section is, therefore, 
provided with tables or stands consisting 
of cross pieces at intervals of 4 feet rest- 
ing on turned supports. Along these 
laths are placed longitudinally with a 
space of 14 inch between them. 

The central section of the house, marked 
on the plan as the Conservatory, is in- 
tended for displayin ing flowers and is more 
artistically furnished than the other sec- 
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FOR A GREENHOUSE. 


tions. The stands are arranged in a man- 
ner similar to the preceding section but 
with a better finish. These stands extend 
9 5 around the conservatory and also 
through the center. То the left of this 
section: is the Orchid House, which is de- 
signed for pu es similar to that where 
plants are raised. The arrangement is 
practically the same, except that it con- 
tains all the rarer and more costly plants, 
appropriately crowned by the orchi from 
Which it takes its name. Still further to 
the left, and at the extreme end of the 
building is the Fern House which de- 
mands a still different interior arrange- 
ment. A feature of the apartment, and 
one which adds much to its beauty, is the 
rockery, there bein ng many species of ferns 
requiring this kind of cultivation. The 
attractiveness of this section of the green- 
house might be still further enhanced by 
the introduction of a fountain placed in 
the center of the rockery. 

Probably the most important points in 
connection with structures of this kind 
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ered from an inspection of the sectional 
view shown in Fig. 4 of the engravings. 
For the flat roof sash on other sections of 
the house the arrangement made is sim- 
ilar to that described, except that single V- 
shaped arms are keyed on to thecontinuous 
rod. This arrangement is also employed 
for working the ventilating apparatus at 
the bottom when it is desired to open or 
shut all the sash at the same time. The 
worm and pinion wheel pe le is some- 
times employed for workin e ventilat- 
ing apparatus instead of t н lever prin- 
ciple. The arrangement of the former is 
the oid as that of the latter, consisting 
in merely putting a pinion on the contin- 
uous rod with а worm on the end of it 
and operating by means of a wheel in- 
stead of a lever at the bottom. The con- 
struction of the lantern top and also of 
the frame- work of the greenhouse may be 
understood from an inspection of Figs. 5 
and 6 of the engravings. Referring now 
to the plan shown in Fig. 2, it will be 
seen, as already stated, that the boiler is 
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Fig. 1.—Perspective View. 
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Fig. 2.— Plan View. Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 
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Design for a Greenhouse. 


are the heating and ventilation, a viti- 
ated atmosphere being injurious to plants, 
especially to the more delicate ones. For 
this purpose the greenhouse illustrated 
herewith is ventilated at the lowest 
point for the admission of pure air, 
and at the ridge for the escape of 
vitiated air, thus maintaining a con- 
stant current of fresh air. The bot- 
tom sash are opened separately by means 
of vg rods constructed to the radius 
of the hight of the sash. These are of 
flat iron, punched with holes, into which 
a pin is inserted when the sash are 
opened. For the ventilation of the lan- 
tern top a continuous rod is passed 
through a rafter and made to work in 
brass bushings. Оп this rod and between 
each rafter double S-shaped arms аге 
keyed, the ends of which are attached 
to the hinged sash on each side of the 
lantern. А connecting rod and arm are 
fixed at one end of the sections for work- 
ing the sash, while a lever is fixed at a 
distance of about 3 feet from the ground 
for opon ing and closing them, as required. 
An idea of this arrangement may be gath- 
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placed in an extension at the extreme 
right. The various sections of which 
the greenhouse is composed are intended 
to be heated by hot water on what is 
known as the ‘low-pressure ” principle. 
A boiler of special design is placed in the 
extension, and sunk low adam to Ie 
vent any “dip” in the flow p 
fed from a tank pared at a slight eleva- 
tion, by means o pipe running from a 
tank to the retarn pipe, where it enters 
the boiler. A flow of 4-inch cast 
iron is carried from 20 top of the ey 
through the entire length of the 
house just below the floor level, an hav: 
ing a rise of about 1$ inch to the foot. A 
return pipe is carried back with a corres- 
nding fall, and enters the boiler at its 
owest point, thus insuring à constant 
circulation of the water. 

The base of the greenhouse here illus- 
trated consists of brick work carried up 
12 inches above the ground. On this rests 
the pets framing, the bottom member 
or sill of which is formed of teak, in or- 
der to render the construction durable. 
The bottom member projects about 2 
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inches over the brick work in order to 
shed the water. The roof is composed of 
rafters placed at intervals of 5 feet, and 
fastened together by means of iron tie 
rods extending across the house at a suffi- 
cient hight for head room. In the center 
is an iron king rod, the relative position 
being indicated in Fig. 4 of the engrav- 
ings. This gives the necessary strength 
without interfering with the light, which 
18 & very important consideration. The 
house may be painted any warm color 
outside, but for the inside white is pref- 
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Care of Hand Saws. 


James H. Miner contributes the follow- 
ing suggestions as to the care of hand 
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CARPENTRY AND BUILDING 


and allows a saw to run with much less 
set and cut more freely. The gain in 
cutting is principally in plenty of pitch 
and a good bevel, using Stubbs’ files. 
They are cheaper at five times the cost of 
the common file. Use a good set, setting 
only the points of the teeth, otherwise the 
blade will be sprung. The saw will run 
lighter set as near the point as possible. 
This, of course, takes a goud set. 

In straightening hand saws use only a 
light, straight-paned hammer. Hola 
the saw up, looking down the tooth edge, 
and where a kink is found, locate it with 
the try square. The blows ought to be 
applied directed on the edge, as here is 
where the saw is sprung the most. Use 
very light blows and don’t expect much 
result from one blow on a kinked place ; 
better use & dozen light taps than to 
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Fig. 4.—Cross Section Through Building.—£cale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 


saws to а recent issue of the Mechanical 
News: 

The hand saw. though a common tool, 
is seldom found in good order. The 
art of filing and straightening is known 
by few. Every mechanic should know 
how to keep his saw in perfect order, 
inasmuch as the tools to do so are in 
his possession, viz.: a try-square and a 
straight-paned light hammer. Take the 
average filed saw and it will not cut 
angling across the grain, even at a short 
angle. What is wanted is a fast, smooth, 
easy cutting saw, that will take a miter 
or angle in the grain without gouging or 
pinching itself, as an ordinary rip saw 
would do. This is accomplished by filing 
the teeth with considerable pitch and a 
good bevel. using the file with the stroke 
outward on the front of the teeth. This 
puts the wire or rough edge on the outside 
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drive the twist through and make it more 
abrupt. The idea is, not to indent the 
blade, but to get the edge straight with- 
out sinks from the hammer. A saw that 
is kinked assumes a curved condition 
more or less, and may appear full under 
the straightedge near the center of the 
saw. Pay no attention to this, get the 
edges straight and ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred your saw will be straight 
throughout. 


In case a saw falls and gets bent, it will 
be necessary to extend the blows a little 
further in from the edge, as in this case 
the saw is bent clear across, but in no 
case strike the center of your saw. The 
edges get bent or kink and there is where 
the work is to be done. Don't use a round 
pane hammer unless a round spot is found 
in the center of the saw. А saw with a 
gradual curve wants а uniformed space 
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of light blows always on the convex or 
high side. The tooth edge sometimes 
appears crooked while the back is straight 
or nearly so. In such cases proceed as 
directed—viz., apply the blows where tho 
kinks are found. All this must be done 
on a firm, smooth wooden block, never on 
the anvil, or your saw will soon be ruined 
by the edges getting longer and will not 
then come straight, unless an expert is 
called in who understands tension. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GUIDE To ELECTRIC LicuTing. By 8. R. 
Bottone. Published by Macmillan & Co.; 
illustrated; 12mo; 189 pages; price, 75 cents. 
The author first deals witn the various 

kinds of primary batteries, which is fol- 
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Fig. 5.—Details of Lantern.—Scale, 1% 
Inches to the Foot. 
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Fig. 6.—Details of Frame Work.—Scale, 
I Inches to the Foot. 


lowed by a description of the mode in 
which the battery works, so as to enable 
the reader ‘‘to form an idea of the rela- 
tive adaptability of the different forms 
for the particular purposes to which they 
may be applied." Now follows a descrip- 
tion of different forms of dynamos and 
the best known arc and incandescent 
lamps and the methods of wiring. The 
chapter on accumulators contains a de- 
scription of a very effective one that can 
easily be made by any amateur. The fifth 
chapter considers the smaller appliances 
which are necessary in any electric light- 
ing system. The final pages are devoted 
to the electric motor and a discussion of 
the cost of power obtained from the motor. 
The book is well written, free from tech- 
nicalities, and deals with the subject in 
an original and instructive way. 
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МУУНАТ BUILDERS АНЕ DOING. 


HE FIRST OF MAY this year was al- 
most uneventful in the building trades of 

the country, comparatively few disturbances 
having occurred. Such strikes as have taken 
place were of an unimportant nature, and, 
with one or two exceptions, have occurred in 
the smaller communities, where neither the 
workmen nor the employers have been in the 
habit of treating collectively with each other. 
In a majority of cases the workmen have been 
endeavoring to secure а reduction of working 
hours without reducing the wages, and but lit- 


tle opposition has been found where the change 
could be effected without serious injury to the 
business of the émployer. In many instances 
the employers were entirely willing to change 
to a shorter-hour day, but objected to the pay- 
ment of the former wages, claiming that their 
business would be injured thereby, it bein 
impossible to secure united action, which woul 
enable all contractors to figure the cost of labor 
alike. There was no general demonstration 
May 1this year among the workmen, and ad- 
vices from various parts of tbe country show 
that affairs generally in the building business 
аге in a tranquil condition. The building sea- 
son seems to have been backward in many 
cities, for which no particular reason is as- 
signed, but tbe prospect in most localities is 
fairly satisfactory. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The building interests of Baltimore have 
been greatly disturbed during the 
month by a strike among the carpenters 
for an eight-hour day at the old scale 
of wages. The carpenters have been work- 
ing nine hours per day and receiving 52 50, 
and on May 2 demanded that the hours 
of labor be reduced to eight and the wages re- 
main the same. The mill-workers also de- 
manded a reduction of their hours from ten to 
nine, the pay to remain the same. Early in 
the montb the bricklayers determined to assist 
the carpenters, and refused to work on any 
building where carpenters working nine hours 
a day wereemployed. 

The Master Builders Association held a meet- 
ing in the rooms of the Builders Exchange 
on January, 5 1892, and adopted a set of 
resolutions advocating the establishment of a 

t committee of arbitration as recommended 

y the National Association of Builders between 
their association and the Carpenters’ Union. 
The union refused to entertain tbe proposi- 
tion, alleging that it would conflict witb the 
general law of the union, and at the same 
time announced that from July 5, 1892, jour- 
neyman carpenters should receive 35 cents per 
hour and eight hours sbould constitute a day's 
work, At the next succeeding meeting of the 
Master Builders Association it was voted to 
reaffirm the wages and hours established wita 
the union in 1856, viz., $2.50 for nine hours. 
Tbe following correspondence then took place, 
sod on May 2 the carpenters struck as above 
stated: 


LOCAL UNION No.29, 1 
April 9, 1892 f 


То the Master Виййет» Association : 


GENTLEMEN: Union 29, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, wishes to 
inform your tody that on and after May 2, 1892 
eight hours shall constitute a day's work and 

.50 shall be the minimum rate of wages per 

у. GEORGE HOLLMAN, 

Recording Secretary Union 29. 


West Saratoga street, 
Baltimore, Md., April 21, 1£92. 


To Unton 29. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Juiners of America: 


GENTLEMEN: Your communication, dated 
April 9, received April 18, demanding that on 
and after May 2, 1892, eight hours shall consti- 
tute a day's work, and $2.50 shall be the mini- 
mum rate of wages per day, was laid before the 
meeting of the Master Builders’ Ass ciation beld 
on April 19, and tbe following resolution was 
adopted und the secretary ordered to notify 
your association : 


Resolved, by the Master Builders’ Association 
That we decline to accede to the demands of 
Union 29, U. B. C. & J. of A., and respectfully 
reter them to the action taken by the Master 
Builders’ Association on February 9, 1892— 
namely, that we reatlirm our settlement made 
with the Journeyman carpenters, 186, that 
$2.50 shall be the rate of wages, and nine hours 
shall constitute a day's work. 

E. BRADY, President. 
B. Fra NKLIN, Secretary. 


Some talk has been indulged in regarding a 
possible strike CX the granit? quarrymen 
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in the vicinity of Baltimore which was un- 
warranted. The nine-hour demand, with eight 
hours on Saturdays, was granted some time ago. 
The men demanded an advance in wages and 
all the quarry owners but one have granted it. 
The one holding out employs only about 15 
men. and no serious consequences would arise 
if tbe men strike, which 18 hardly likely. 
Laborers have been advanced in wages from 


$1.25 to 81 30. Men who before received $1.50 ° 


a day will now get $1 75, and those who were 
getting $1.87 will receive $2. 

The exchange is considering the advisabilit 
of establishing a building exhibit in their 
new building, using the one in connection 
with the Philadelphia Exchange as a model. 

At the meeting of tbe Builder's Exchange, 
held on May б, a resolution was unanimously 
passed to the effect that the exchange is bitterly 
opposed to the general card system that is try- 
ing to be forced upon those cunnected with the 
building and other trades. Іа explaining the 
breadth and scope of this card system, it is 
stated that the majority of the journeymen 
associations are under the control of the Feder- 
tion of Labor, which claims the right to refuse 
to allow any one to work on a building or else- 
where who has not a card from the local 
union recognized by the Federation. 


Boston, Me зз. 


Building in Boston is much more quiet this 
spring tban it has been for several years. 

hile there is a very considerable amount of 
work being done, it is of less magnitude in 
character than that carried on during the past 
two years. There have been no serious dis- 
turbances among workmen in the building 
trades this spring, although the plasterers are 
talking about an eight-hour day. There has 
been no trouble of any kind in the bricklaying, 
the stonemasons’ and the building laborers’ 
trades since the adoption of the form of arbitra- 
tion advocated by tke National Association of 
Builders between their unions and the Mason 
Builders’ Association. 

The granite quarrymen of Quincy, Mass. 
and Barre, Vt., are on a strike, and are more 
or less disturbed in all the quarries in New 
England. Tbe workmen are after a new set 
of working rules and a new scale for cutting 

ite. They also want more pay. 

The plumbers are out ona strike for more 


pay. 

On the evening of May 11 the Master Build- 
ers’ Association of Boston held the first of a 
series f smoke talks" upon subjects of in- 
terest to the members and the association. 
A most excellent lunch was served at six 
o'clock, and afterward the balance of the 
evening was devoted to the consideration of 
subjects of general interest, the revision of the 
by-laws being the principal topic. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


May 1 produced no complications among the 
workmen in Buffalo, and building interests 
are moving along about as usual, with no 
present prospect of disturbance. The Build- 
ers’ Association Exchange moved into its new 
building on Monday. May 2, and a very enjoy- 
able opening of an informal character took 

lace on that occasion. The exchange. which 

«bas been in existence since 1867 un er various 
names, is one of the best examples in tbe 
country of tbe progress of such organizations, 
and of the beneficial influence of the National 
Association of Builders upon local bodies of 
builders. Immediately after the national con- 
vention, held in New York City in February, 
1891, which included in its programme a visit 
to the exchange in Philadelphia, the Buffalo 
Excbange determined to have а building of 
its own. The membership. which had been 
steadily increasing since 1858, the year after 
the exchange joined the National Arsociation, 
led to the formation of the Builders’ Exchange 
Association, with members drawn entirely 
from the Association Exchange. Tbe new as- 
sociation was organized tor the purpose of 
erecting & building, which the exchange now 
deemed necessary. The act of incorporation 
was secured on Marcb 24, 1891. The capital 
stock of the company was 75, 000, which was 
divided into 750 shares at $100 each. 

Plans were immediately made for the new 
building. and the work begun as soon as pos- 
sible То day there is a handsome seven-story 
fire-proof building on the corner of Pearl and 
Court streets as the result of the efforts of thia 
organization. 

‘Lhe following are the present officers of the 
association: Alfred A. Berrick, president; 
George Ducbscherer, vice-president; Charles 
A. Rupp, treasurer; Jobn C. Almendioger, 
secretary. The new home of the organization 
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has a frontage on Pearl street of 86 feet and 3 
inches, and on Court street of 51 feet 4 inches. 
From the bottom of the basement to the top of 
the cornice is 120 feet, 110 feet being above the 
ground. The material used in the construc- 
tion of this building is nearly all brick, stone 
and irou. the only wood used being in the win- 
dow and door casings. 

lhe structure is an office building in the 
strictest sense of the word. No stores will oc- 
cupy any part of the building, the first floor 
being designed specially for banking or brok- 
ers’ offices. No pains have been spared to make 
this one of the best constructed and finest 
structures in the city. 

The officers of the Builders’ Exchange Asso- 


cia ion, which is the organization formed for the 
purpose of erecting the building, are: Presi- 
ent, Charles A. Rupp; vice-president, Н. C. 


Harrower; treasurer, Alfred Ly th; IS NET: 
J. C. Almendinger; ruilding Committee, J. 
H. Tilden, E. L. Cook, George Duchscherer, 
Henry Schaefer, Jacob Riemann. 

lunch was served at the opening of the 
new building. and speeches, music апа a gen- 
eral good time were indu in. 

A F feature was the presentation by 
C. A. Rupp, president of the Builders’ Ex- 
change Association, of a 12x24 flag to the 
Builders’ Exchange Association, and a streamer 


to the Builders’ Association Exchange. The 
latter is the parent organization. r. Rupp 
made a ver nses 


happy little ero d mar ae 
ce- Pres 


were gracefully made b 
President A. A. Ber- 


rower of the B. E. A. an 
rick of the B. A. E. 

The cost of the entire property will be $165,- 
000 in round numbers, every dollar is paid up 
to date, enough stock has been taken to pay 
everything and when completed there will not 
be a cent of debt on the property. 

Pending the completion of the upper stories 
which are as yet unflnisbed, the exchange will 
occupy the first and second floors. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The painters of Cbicago struck on May 2 for 
3214 cents per hour, as a minimum rate of 
wages, and eigbt hours ава full day's work. 
Tbe demand of the workmen was conceded 
after they had been out a short time. There 
have been reveral unimportant strikes in indi- 
vidual shops in the fair grounds, all of which 
bave been settled by compromise, with slight 
advance io pay. There has been some dissatis- 
faction among the iron setters, but nothing of 
the nature of а concerted strike has yet oc- 
curred. The journeymen stone cutters re- 
cently demanded Saturday ава pay day, and 
the matter was submitted to arbitration. 
Chas. W. Gindele, director of the National 
Association for the Chicago Exchange. was 
chosen by the employers and Judge McCon- 
nell by the men. In the hearing the men 
failed to establish any valid reason why the 
pay day should be changed to Saturday from 
any other day, and no change was made. 

‘he Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange at a 
special meeting called for the y parsed 
resolutions of regret at the death of Marc 
Eidlitz of New York. 

It is rumored that there may possibly be a 
strike of all the workmen engaged upon the 
World’s Fuir buildings, it being claimed by 
the local unions that workmen are being im- 
ported, Бу the contractors, from outside and 
employed in favor of tbe members ot the local 
unions. The unions claim that while tbe con- 
tractors have adhered to the agreement made 
with the men early in the year, regarding eight 
bours, they have broken otber agreements and 
are discriminating sgainst them. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The settlement of the difference between the 
employers and the journeymen ca ters 
which occurred late in April reached us too 
late to appear in the May issue of Carpentry 
and Building. 

The differences were adjusted by a commit- 
tee of equal numbers from the Builders’ Con- 
gress and the Carpenters’ Union, P. J. McGuire, 
secretary of the United Brotberhood of Car- 
penters, being one of the latter. 

The situation was fully discussed and an 
agreement was finally reached. 

This agreement sets forth that the minimum 
rate of wages shal! be at the same rate as at 
present until August 15, 1892, and from then 
until May 1, 1894, the minimum rate shall be 
8316 cents an hour. 

Nine hours shall constitute a day's work, 
from 7 a.m. to 12 m., and 1 p.m. to 5 pm., 
save on Baturdays, when it shall cease at 4 
p.m., making eight bours for that day. 

For work overtime, one and one-half hours 
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shall be counted for every hour, amd double 
time on Sunday. 

Both committees signed the agreement. 

Tbe sett-ement was generally dered as 
very satisfactory to all concerned. 

ёге was a strike of mill workers early iu 
May, and a general lockout was determined 
upon by the Congress of Builders in case tbe 
men did not return to work or declare the 
strike off before the 16th of tbe month. 

Tbe stairbuilders are somewhat disaffected, 
but it is expected that no trouble will occur, 
and that the contract offered by advice of the 
Congress of Builders will be accepted, which is 
nine hours and $3 per day for the first class, 
and $2.75 for second-class men. Employers to 
pay car fare where it exceeds 5 cents, and the 
apoyas to employ as many apprentices as 

ire 


tbey es 

e plasterers are out on account of an in- 
ability to adjust the apprenticeship question, 
the workmen refusing to allow more than one 
apprentice for three years and two for four 
years. 

A later communication has been received 
which states that the mill owners and their 
employees have come to а satisfactory uuder- 
standing, which will be adopted if ratified by 
the Buildere Congress and the union, and 
there is no doubt of its ratification. 

This amicable settlement of what promised 
to be a very serious labor difficulty will be 
hailed with mucb satisfaction by all interested 
in the building and real estate husiness. It re- 
moves tbe last element of doubt апа un- 
certainty, and builders can take contracte and 
commence to work with confidence. 


The official text of the agreement is as fol- 
OWB: 


An agreement made this 12th day of May, 
1892, by and between the Hamilton County 
Planing Mill Association and the Carpenters' 
District Council of Hamilton County. 

Witnessed—That the subscribers in behalf 
of their respective asssociations do agree: 

1. That the hours and rate of wages remain 
the same as at present existing until August 


15, 1892. 

From August 15,1892, until June 1, 1894, 
nine hours shall constitute a day's work at the 
same rate of wages as now prevailing for ten 
hours. 

2. In case of necessity requiring the work- 
ing of overtime, the same shall be counted 
а time and а half, but it is understood that 
necessary repairs required in the factory shall 
not be counted at overtime rates. 

8. The arrangement of the hours will be left 
to be adjusted between each employer and his 
employees. 

4. It is agreed that notice of any future de- 
mands shall be given prior to January 1, 1894, 
and that in case no agreement is arrived at by 
February 1, 1894, the matter in dispute shall 
be referred to au arbitration committee for 
settlement. 

5. Tbis agreement is made subject to the 
ratification and spproval of the Hamilton 

ty Carpenters! District Council and the 
Congress of Master Builders of Hamilton 
County. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nothing has been done this spring either by 
the emp "т or workmen in tbe building 
trades in Cleveland to indicate dissatisfaction 
with the relations as existing at present be- 
tween the two. The Builders’ Exchange is in 
а fairly prosperous condition and is steadily 


gaining ground. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The painters and decorators of Grand Rap- 
ids are out on strike because of the employment 
of non-union men by the contractors. The 
employers and workmen in the painting trade 
bave been for some time on the verge of an 
open disagreement. Early in 1891 a meeting 
of the two was held for the purpose of securing 
the adoption of working rules which should 

overn both the workmen and the employers, 

ut nothing definite had ever been formally 
adopted between them. The workmen were 
granted nine hours, with the wages that had 
formerly been paid for ten hours, and the ques- 
tion of wages was satisfactorily settled, but 
the men refused to work with non union work- 
men. 

The other building trades are undisturbed 
and there is no immediate prospect of any 
trouble. The amount of building projected 
for the season is about up to the usual volume 
and the summer's work promises fairly well. 

The painters and decorators have formed a 
stock company, to be known as the Grand 
Rapids Union Paint Company. It is said that 
enough stock bas been subscribed to give the 
company afair start. The contractors appear 
to be entirely undisturbed over the matter, 
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and seem to be perfectly willing to have the 
men strike or resort to any plans which the 
may deem best for their own good, as there 
so little work inthe market just now that there 
is not enough to keep everybody busy. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The builders of Indianapolis have had noth- 
ing to disturb the harmony of their relations 
with their workmen this spring aod there is 
little probability that anything will occur dur- 
ing the season. : 

The Builders’ Exchange made a renewed 
effort on April 1 to establish in the minds of ite 
members a recognition of the value and im- 

ortance of coming together at a fixed 'change 
Йош for the purpose of transacting business, 
and tbe move promises to be successful. The 
attendance has been greater than was antici- 
pated and tbe members express themselves 
most favorably upon the advantages that such 
a custom presents. Secretary George W. Stan- 
ley, ina letter referring to this subject, says : 
©“ We are just beginning to learn that the ex- 
change is not simply a resort for the unem- 
ployed, but isa place where the builders can 
come together in perfect equality to transact 
their legitimate business, receive and answer 
calls, meet in social and friendly intercourse 
and help to make the exchange а practical 
business institution. We have already learned, 
notwithstanding the short time we have met 
daily.that the custom economizes time and it is 
a great accommodation to the public to know 
just when and where the best builders of the 
city may be found with certainty every day." 
The annual election will occur early in June, 
for which the following candidates for the 
various offices have been nominated : 


President—William P. Youngclaus, George 
W. Stanley, T. J. Vater. 

First Vice-President—J. McGauley and J. E. 
Shover. 

Second Vice-President—M. М. Cotton and 
W. R. Fall. 

Directors—J. Martin, Kirkhoff, T. J. 
Moore, L. S. Pierson, William Koss, J A. 
Dunlap, William Newman, Val. Heintz, J. A. 
Miller, Charles Humphrey. Nine of the ten 
nominated are to be elected. 

Committee on Arbitration-James McGauley, 
i АМ ater, C. Bender, G. H. McClure, John 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Louisville, which 
is composed of carpenter contractors and 
made ир almost wholly of members of the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, sed a res- 
olution, taking effect May 1, making a day's 
work for carpenters nine hours at the old rate 
of wages. he carpenters had some time 
previously signified their desire for a nine- 

our day, but the action of the contractors 
was entirely voluntary, it having been con- 
Sidered best to secure as much uniformity in 
the hours worked in the different trades as 

ible. The following are the officers of the 
uilders’ Exchange : Jobn Greiner, president, 
A. S. Hughes, vice-president; John Mitchell, 
treasurer; Leo P. ufman, secretary. The 
Executive Board for tbe coming year is com- 


posed of J. H. Murphy, J. N. Struck and 
eorge Rommel. 


The project for securing a building of its 
own by the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
is progressing favorably and the amount 
necessary to the success of the under- 
taking is practically in hand. 


Lowell, Mass. 


The Lowell Master Builders! Association has 
elected the following officers: President, E. 
S. Foss ; vice-president, C. H. Nelson ; secre- 
tary. John H. Coggeshall ; treasurer, George 
H. Watson. 

A committee from the Central Labor Union, 
representing the building trades, recently ap- 

ared before the City Council and asked that 
in awarding contracts for city work, if possi- 
ble, the contracts be not awarded to contrac- 
tors opposed to union labor, or to those who 
were notlocal contractors. If this could be 
done the union nien would regard it as a favor 
to the contractors, with whom they were 
working in harmony. In response it was 
guar that no contract would be given 
to parties outside of the city. 

al building interests are usually active 
and tbere is noopen disagreement between the 
employers and workmen. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


All the Jathers in Milwaukee belonging to 
the union went on strike May 2, for an in- 
crease in wages of 5 cents an hour. They 
number about 150. The bosses have combined 
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aud decline to grant the increase 
the ground that they cannot afford it. 

The other trades are quiet and possibilities 
of a disturbance among the carpenters and 
painters seems to be growing less. 

The work on the new building . 
by the Builders and Traders Exchange is 
going forward rapidly and promises, when 
completed, to be one of the handsomest office 
b gs in the city. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The горе strike of the painters of Minne- 
apolis for cents per hour did not occur, on 
account of a lack of unity among the work- 
men. The majority are dissatisfled with the 
present wages, however, and a strike may oc- 
cur at any time. 

The Builders Exchange is constantly in- 
creasing its influence and is gradually grow- 
ing more firmly established as one of the 
коше! business institutions of the city. 

he members are growing into the custom of 
being in the exchange rooms during the ‘change 
hour, and the benefits derived from such a prac- 
tice are making themselves apparent. 

The demands of the striking steam fitters 


are: 

1. The same pay for eight hours as they 
were formerly paid for nine. 

2. Payment for board and all other expenses 
when sent out of the city. 

3. Employers shall not hire men at any time 
of year for less than $3 per day. 

4. Employers shall hire union men only. 

The employers offered to grant the first de- 
mand, but, refused to entertain the others. 
The strike has apparently bad no effect on the 
building business, and it is generally believed 
that the strikers will fail to carry all their 
pointe. 

New York, N. Y. 


The Employing Plasterers’ Association held 
a banquet recently in honor of the opening of 
their new rooms in the Jarger Building, on the 
corner of Fifty-ninth street and Madison ave- 
nue. The occasion was a most enjoyable one, 
the toasts being well chosen and the responses 
being particularly interesting. 


The secretary, George M. read letters 
of regret from Mayor Grant, Judge Dugro 
Geo. C. Prussing of Chicago, J. M. Blair of 


Cincinnati, W. H. Sayward of Boston and 
numercus others. He also gave an account of 
{һе work accomplished by the association, par- 
ticularly in the direction of arbitration with 
the workmen. James Gaynor of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee of the Journeymen Plasterers 

who was pressus by invitation, was then called 
upon, and said а few words, in which he fa- 
vored friendly relations between masters and 
men. Music, singing and recitations followed, 
and the guests departed in the wee sma 

hours.” 

The Mechanics’ and Traders“ Exchange, 
at а special meeting called for the pose, 

а set of resolutions expressing the grat- 
ification of the members at the passage of the 
law providing for the establishment of the 
Department of Building as separate from the 
Fire or other depertment of the city govern- 
ment. Thanks were also expressed to Mayor 
Grant for the selection of Thomas J. Brady as 
the new Superintendent of Buildings. 

The Building Trades’ Club passed at a special 
meeting resolutions expressing the utmost 
regret and sorrow at the death of Marc 
Eidlitz, late president of the club. The sincere 
sympathy of the entire membership was ten- 

ered to the family, and the club house was 
ordered draped in mourning for 30 days as a 
mark of respect to the memory of the de- 


Gen. Horace Porter, president of the Grant 
Monument Association, has appealed to the 
citizens of New York to raise the balance of 
the amount necessary to complete the monu- 
ment prior to the seventieth anniversary of 
General Grants birth, which will be April 27, 
1893. Each particular business interest bas 
organized an auxiliary committee, and the 
builders have gone earnestly to work to do 
their share. The General Committee of the 
building industry is as follows: Chairman 
Geo. Moore Smith, president Mechanics’ and 
Traders Exchange; vice-chairman, John J. 
Tucker, ex-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders; соста, Stephen M. 
Wright, treasurer of the Building Trades 
Club, and Cornelius O'Reilly, treasurer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


A committee bas been appointed by Pres- 
ident Hussey of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange of Omaha to revise the building 
laws, and when the revision is completed an 
effort will be made to the new laws in 

lace of the present ordinance. The follow- 
ing gentlemen compose the committee: John 
Hart and George C. Bassett to represent the 
carpenters; A. J. Vierling, the iron work; D 
Shane and George Deverem, brick; F. Reum 
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ping galvanized iron: H. P. Drexel, stone, 
Messrs. Lowrie and Kimball, architects. 

In connection with this committee, the chair 
also appointed an N board. consistin 
Mic nent Hussey, E. P. Davis and J. F. 

y. 

The secretary of the exchange received а 
*letter recently from the Department of the 
Interior containing a request for bids on а 

schoolhouse to be erected for the use of the 

Indian pupils at Flandreau, 8. D. This is the 

first time since the organization of the ex- 

Change that the Government authorities bave 

officially recognized it, and naturally the mem- 

Беса (eol uite elated. М 41551 

e letter requests the secretary to display 

the plans of the proposed buildings and to en- 

deavor to get as many of the Omaba builders 

and contractors as possible to submit proposals 

for the work. 

There has been no trouble of any kind in 
the building trades this year, and the only 
pee complication is that, owing to the 

teness of the opening of the building season, 
bricklayers mav be scarce enough to warrant 
their demanding an increase in wages. In 
such an event the matter will be referred to 
the Arbitration Committee of the exchange 
for settlement. Other than this no trouble is 
expected. The exchange is constantly grow- 
ing in numbers and influence. The ch 
feature has proved а marked success. 


Peoria, Ill. 


The Peoria Builders’ Exchange is at present 
acting somewhat conservatively, though mak- 
ing a gradual gain in membership. Since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1892, the exchange has accepted four 
firms of the city of Peoria, and has prospects 
of other applications for membership. The 
number at present who are in good standing in 
the exchange is about 70. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held May 2, at which the more important action 
and discussion was to make the exchange of 
more power, and to that end to create greater 
activity and interest on behalf of the member- 
ship, by having a monthly meeting of the full 
menberahip at which time a lunch will be 
served and a discussion take place to insist on 
the use of the uniform contract, and also on 

eral uniform specifications for builders. 

The building trade is in a good state of pros- 
perity in Peoria. А few of the contracts are 
as follows: Н. О. Anderson, store on South 
Adams street, 160 x 35 feet, three stories and 
basement, mason work contracted to Wall & 
Lewis of the Builders! Exchange, who also 
have a contract for a building a* Gridley, III., 
a summer resort, the plans of which are fur- 
nished by Armine & Sietz; J. L. Flinn, con- 
tractor and builder, past delegate to the Na- 
tional Association of Builders, has a contract 
for a building for J. B. Green, also the 
Women's Club; R. W. Kempshall, general 
manager of tna Life Insurance Company, is 
building a residence to cost about $30,000; 
brick work contracted to F. B. Hasbrouck, iron 
work to Lucas & Son ра haga to Fred 
Habers, stone work Frank Bin „ metal and 
heat to Hunter & Strehlow, all rospectively 
members of exchange; W m. Schroeder & Co., 
builders, with Richardson & Salter, architects, 
have the contract for the residence of Gus 
Schimpff of Martin Kingman & Co, for 
$12,000. All work to be done by members of 
the exchange. А 

The Builders’ Exchange is steadily growing 
into & condition of increasing usefulness to the 
members, as is indicated by the foregoing, and 
the practice of keeping work es much as 
sible among the members is strengthening the 


organization. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 1 Рас in Philadelphia without any 
strikes or lockouts having occurred, save 
an agitation among the carpenters for shorter 

hours, everything is harmonious in the build- 
ing trades. 

e Stone Cutters’ Association has settled all 
differences with its journeymen, and an agree- 
ment has been made that nine hours shall con- 
stitute a day until after January 1, 1893, when 
eight bours will be the schedule on which they 

1 work. 

The schedule 5 between the bricklay- 
ing contractors and the workmen early in the 
season is p:oving satisfactory, and will prob- 
ably not be altered. 

The Master Builders’ Exchange has recently 
been considering the best means for securing 
& permanent and assured income for the trade 
schools under ita patronage and supervision. 
The school is in a prosperous and flourisbing 
condition, and the advisability of establishing 
it in an independent building near the er- 
change is considered desirable and increasing 
ite facilities advocated, as it would cost but 
little more to conduct & school of twice the 
sige, and the income would be much larger. 
The question of calling on outside aid was dis- 
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cuseed at 1 ‚ but the opinion that the ex- 
change should support its own project was the 
sentiment of the majority of the members. 

Theexchange, in conjunction with the Brick- 
makers’ Association and the Carpenters! Asso- 
ciation, is moving in the direction of securing 
better protection from loss of life by fire in 
theaters and public buildings than has hereto- 
fore been afforded by law. So important has 
the question of saving human life me, and 
80 lax are the laws at present in force govern- 
ing the constructicn of theaters and otber pub- 
Jic places, that an ordinance will shortly be in- 
troduced into councils lating the arrange- 
ments of the building and the method of con- 
ducting it, so far as the safety of the public is 
concerned. 

The ordinance suggested would require the 
Building Inspectors to withbold any permits 
until the specifications in the ordinance were 
complied with. The ordinance, it is suggested, 
would also probably direct the Mayor to with- 
hold a license from any theater failing to com- 
ply witb the ordinance. 

The builders and the lumber en played a 

ame of base ball at Forepaugh's Park, on 
ay 19, a nine having been picked from each 
exchange. Considerable preparation had been 
made by both sides and а large crowd turned 
out to watch the game. The affair afforded 
considerable sport and was the source of much 
amusement and fun for all concerned. The 
proceeds were devoted to the trade schools. 

On the evening of May 3, after the adjourn- 
ment of a directors! meeting, the directors, as 
has been their custom with former ex-presi- 
dents, presented to George Watson, the retir- 
ing head of the board and cf the exchange, а 
band-ome testimonial, it taking the form in 
this case of an elaborately carved and finished 
hall clock. 

Having had an inkling of what was coming, 
Mr. Watson provided an excellent collation 
for the board, at which the new president of 
the exchange, Murrell Dobbins, presided. 
Speeches were made by ex-Presidents Stevens, 

oelpper, Reeves and Messrs. Harris, Gilling- 
ham and others, and at midnight the meeting 
adjourned. 


Providence, R. I. 


The demand of the painters of Providence 
for nine hours and $2.50 per day was granted 
by the employers, and everything is quiet in 
that branch of the trade at present. The 
Шиш аге asking $3.50 for а day of nine 

ours, with eight hours on Saturday, and have 
made а formal demand to that effect to the 
Master Plumbers’ Association It is the general 
expression that the journeymen have over- 
reached themselves in asking for $3.50 fora 
nine-hour day, and the master plumbers are 
determined not to yield. As it looks at present 
the fight is likely to be a protracted one. 

The granite quarrymen of Westerly, R I., 
and Northbridge, Mass , are out on strike, and 
the stone cutters are idle for lack of stock. 

The disagreement seems to be over the date 
when the annual bills shall go into effect. The 
employers will not sign any bill unless the 
same takes effect hereafter оп January 1. The 
paving cutters insist on having the bills take 
effect on May 1, as heretofore. Thereason for 
this is apparent to any one acquainted with 
the granite industry. In Ње winter there is 
little work, and the employer would be more 
than willing to close for a month or more. On 
thecontrary,the granite worker does not care 
to make his demands then, as he knows that 
they would be refused. In May. however, all 
the qus rries have plenty of work, and then is 
the time the workman desires to fix his price: 
for the coming year. 


Rochester. N. Y. 


Everything is quiet among the builders of 
Rochester, the workmen being apparently sat- 
isfied with wages and hours. The masons are 
at present working for 35 cents per hour, 
which, under an agreement made early in the 
year, will continue until July 1, when they 
will be paid 36 cents. The workmen asked for 
eight hours with 40 cents per hour, but were 
induced by the employers to witbdraw such a 
request, and it is expected that the present 
wages and hours will govern during the entire 
season. The other trades are all quiet. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


The building trades of Saginaw are all quiet, 
with the exception of the bricklayers, who are 
striking for an increasein wages from 39 cents 
to 45 cents per hour. The bricklayers made a 
demand in the winter for the increase, to take 
effect May 1, and the contractors were op- 

d to the advancement at that time, and are 
still of the opinion tbat they cannot afford to 
pay $4.05 for nine hours’ work. There is com- 
paratively little building going on in the city 
at present, and the employers do not antici- 
pate any serious injury to their business be- 
cause of the strike. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


The opening of the Builders’ N in 
their handsome new quarters in the Telephone 
Pulling Tenth and Olive streets, took place 
April 19. About 400 builders and contractors 
were present and an address of welcome was 
delivered by President Chacles B. McCormack, 
who, on behalf of the Builders’ Exchange, 
welcomed the members and invited guests to 
their new quarters, after which they were all 
invíted to tbe sixth floor of the building to par- 
take of an eiegant spread, kosten up for the oc- 
casion by George Milford the caterer. 

President McCormack was the toastmaster, 
and after Secretary Walsh read communica- 
tions and telegrams from the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange of Chicago, W. H. Say- 
ward of Boston, secretary of the National 
Association of Builders, and the Contracting 
Plasterers’ Association of New York sending 
congratulations, President McCormack intro- 
duced E. E. Scribner of Chicago, ex no 
dent of the National Association of Builders, 
who spoke on the advantages of local bodies 
belonging to the National Association. 

Anthony Ittner, president of the National 
Association, complimented the officers and 
members of the exchange on their elegant 
quarters, and hoped to see the exchange double 
its membership the coming year. Seneca N. 
Taylor spoke of the builder’s as being one of 
the grandest of professions Wm. A. Rutter 
spoke of the advantage and importance of 
every builder and contractor belonging to the 
exchange, and Henry Feurbach told the ex- 

ence of a COCA builder who visited St. 

uis and found tbat in place of the build- 

ers here being dead, they were a live and enter- 
prising class of men. 

Secretary Walsh read the address of Presi- 
dent McAllister of Cleveland, Ohio. delivered 
by him at the annual convention held in that 
city last January. This closed the pro i 

e buüding season in Bt. Louis been 
somewhat backward in opening арш spring, 
and nothing of a serious nature has occurred 
to disturb the existing relations between the 
employers and workmen. The lathers were 
out on a short strike just prior to May 1 for an 
increase in pay to $2.50 per day for second and 
$3 for first class men. The increase was granted 
by tbe employers, although they refused to 
sign such a scale for tbe entire season, The 
men employed in the stair factories demanded 
eight hours, but the employers refused to ac- 

ә, and the men are working on the old 
terms. 
St. Paul. Minn. 


The plumbers of St. Paul are striking for eight 
hours and at the old rate of f paid for nine 
hours. The contractors are willing to concede 
eight hours, but only on a basis of payment b 
thehour. Theemployers are not much alarmed, 
a8 there is but little work on hand at present. 
At the last mecting of the Builders’ Exchange, 
a resolution in favor of nine hours as a day's 
work, with payment by the hour, was unani- 
mously passed. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


At the meeting of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Syracuse held April 29, Thomas B. 
White, one of the prominent attorneys of the 
city, delivered an address on The Builder, 
the Builded and the Lien Law." The address 
was particularly interesting and instructive. 
Tbe speaker's practical and exhaustive treat- 
ient of the lien Jaws was thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

Atthe meeting next month a stereopticon 
exhibition of views of American and European 
scenery will be given. to which the friends and 
families of members are invited. 

The painters' strike, which is against work- 
ing with non-union men, is still in force, but 
tbere is no demonstration against the поре 
where only non-union labor is employed. The 
other trades are quiet. 


Wilmington, Del. 
The workmen ín the building trades in Wil- 


mington are apparently satisfied with the con- 
dition of affairs as existing in that city, asthe 


have made no effort to change them this 


spring. Many of the workmen, parii ularly 
bricklayers, are out of employment, the build- 
шкап being slow in opening up. 
verything is running along smoothly in the 
Builders’ Exchange. The membership is con- 
stantly increasing, and the members are taking 
more interest in its affairs, ‘Tbe exchange has 
made a ne effort to secure the appointment 
of a practical man as building inspector for 
the city, and submitted three names to the 
council, but the political element was too 
strong, and another selection was made. The 
following reasons were set forth by the preei- 
dent of the exchange why the organization 
should be interested in tbe appointment of a 


proper person: 
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The object and aim of the Builders’ Ex- 
change is to better the conditions of tbe build- 
ing business ; to have good work done by com- 
petent mechanics; to induce builders to use 
good business methods, and to put them in the 
position which they should occupy in the com- 
munity. They certainly have as much at stake 
as any other set of business men. 

It is the custom in Philadelphia for tbe ex- 
aminers of applicants for inspector to be taken 
from the Builders’ Exchange. Our Board of 
Trade names the candidates for port wardens. 
The Builders’ Exchange offer three candidates 
to our coui.cil to select from, and we do not 
tbink it can be successfully contradicted that 
they are as good men as are in our city. 
And we think much better than any of tbe 
other names mentioned for the position. They 
are men who served an apprenticesbip and 
educated themselves for their business. They 
have spent a lifetime in practical work, and we 
do not think they need any better monument 
than the works wbich they have produced. 
Can as much be said of any of the ether candi- 
dates! The building inspector is a member of 
the Board of Revision, and the builders as tax- 
parers are certainly interested as much as any 
other class of our citizens. 

A. S. REED, president. 

WILMINGTON, May 4, 1892. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The hod carriers of Worcester are out on a 
strike, which is the only ripple in the building 
trades that has occurred in that city during 
May. The contractors seem to be having but 
little 1 in securing men. and the work- 
men claim that they bave all the work they 
want, so every one seems satisfied. 


Notes. 


The builders of Americus, Ga., the home of 
Speaker Crisp, are at work forming an ex- 
change. 


An effort is being made by the builders of 
Cairo, III., to form an organization for the 
purpose of securing greater harmony among 
the members of the trade. 


The carpenters of Asbury Park, N. J, have 
returned to work after a brief strike upon the 
promise that nine instead of ten hours shall 
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be a day's work, and the wages, $2.50, remain 
the same. 


The carpenters of Covington, Ky., will 
probably accept the same terms as were ac- 
cepted by the Cincinnati journevm?n, which 
appears in another column of this issue, and 
the threatened strike will probably not occur. 


The Building Trades Council of Chicago has 
been at work for а long time upon a plan to 
establish a library for its members and work- 
men generally. The scheme is to include a 


building. in which will be included a hall for ' 


debates, a free employment bureau and other 
beneficial features. 


The carpenters of Danbury, Conn., are on a 
strike for nine hours with the same pay they 
formerly received for ten hours’ work. 


An unsatisfactory feature of too hasty action 
on the part of trade unions recently occurred 
at Decatur,Ill. The Carpenters’ Union ordered 
a strike of all members irrespective of any 
conditions and upon investigation no cause for 
strike could be found, and the men were 
obliged to a ply for work again after having 
disturbed the buiiding community all to no 
purpose. 


The journeymen bricklayers of Easton, Pa., 
have been granted nine bours at the old rate of 
wages, after a short strike. 


The carpentersof Holyoke, Mass.. struck on 
May 2 for nine hours and a uniform rate of 
$2.25 per day. The employers have formed an 
association, and tbe feeling between the two 
has become very bitter. Ihe werkmen are de- 
termined to hold out until their demand is con- 
ceded, and the contractors are equally deter- 
mined not to yield. 


The carpenters of Ithaca, N. Y., have been 
given nine hours by the contractors after a 
short strike. 


The plasterers of Lima, Ohio, have asked for 
nine hours, with eight on Saturday, to take 
effect Jure l. and £2.50 per day, the price paid 
forgen hours’ work. 


The carpenters of La Crosse, Wis., have re- 
turned to work at the old hours and wages, 
and everything is satisfactory in this branch of 
the trade. The painters are out because of 
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the employment of non-union men by one of 
the contractors. 


The painters’ strike at McKeesport, Pa., for 
a uniform price of #3 per day has ended, as 
the employers agreed to pay the wages asked. 
The employers wanted the men to accept a re- 
duction to $2.50 per day, which was refused. 


Two hundred and fifty carpenters of Marion 
went out on strike May 11 because of a failure 
of the contractors to meet a demand for higher 
wages and fewer hours. The journeymen ‘de- 
mand a day of nine hours at ob cents an hour. 
be prevailing wages for some time have been 
from 1714 cents to 2214 cents per hour for ten 

ours. 


The strike of carpenters at Newport, R. I., 
is still iu force, although the contractors claim 
that they have all the men they want. 


A Builders’ Exchange has been established 
at Portsmouth, Va., with Samuel W. Hodges 
president and W. N. Stroud secretary. 


The Newark, N. J., carpenters object to the 
contractors’ plan to pay by the hour hereafter. 
The stone cutters are still out for an incrcase of 
wages. 


The carpenters of Norwalk, Conn., made & 
demand for nine hours without any reduction 
of wages, Of 2* boss carpenters in the town 
18 have acceded to the demands of the men. 
ооцит ten have not, and 100 men are still 
on strike. 


The total receipts for the year of the Inter- 
national Association of Bricklayers, says the 
News of Sacramento, CaL, were $115,641 ; ex- 
penditures, $55,014, leaving a balance of $27,- 
627. Charters were granted to 62 new unions. 
Total nuniber of unions, 305. The number of 
men initiated during the year was 2997; num- 
ber rejected, 113 ; expelled, 643; reinstated, 
251. To:al membership, 42,268. Amount of 
money paid out for strikes, $26,288.10 ; to main- 
tain local strikes, $10,230.52, Amount of 
money in treasury of subordinate unions, $59,- 
211.82. 


The building trades of Seranton, Pa., are 
ene disturbed. The carpenters are 
on a strike for shorter hours and the plasterers 
aud brickluyers are both in a dissatisfled con- 

ition. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN. 


N CONSIDERING the present relation- 
ship between employers and work- 
men in the building trades of the 

country, it is necessary that some of 
the larger centers, especially New York 
City and Chicago, should not be taken 
Into account, owing to the peculiar 
conditions existing in these cities. In 
New York City there is probably the 
most complete organization of workmen 
in the country, if not in the world, with 
comparatively little organization on the 
part of the employers. This results in 
conditions that are purely arbitrary, and 
which while being an aspect of the rela- 
tionship between the two, it would be 
unfair to consider as indicative of the 
general conditions existing throughout 
the country. In New York it is a com- 
bination of workmen against an individ- 
ual employer, and so thorough is the or- 
ganization of the former that the latter 
is almost inevitably compelled to yield, 
in order to be able to continue his busi- 
ness, for in the event of the employer re- 
fusing to concede the demands of any par- 
ticular class of workmen those of every 
other class are ordered to strike until the 
boycott has become so complete that the 
employer must yield in order to carry on 
business. Cases have been cited in these 
columns where it has seemed, from a 
point of justice, as if the workmen bad 
taken a most unfair advantage of their 
power. In Chicago another phase of the 
relationship appears. The enormous 
amount of work in connecticn with the 
World’s Fair, and the added шо in 
consequence, given to the usually large 
amount of building carried on in that 
city, has literally flooded the labor mar- 
ket with workmen, many of whom are 
anxious to obtain work at any wages. 
The organizations among the employers 
and among the workmen are more 
nearly balanced in Chicago than they 


are in New Yo k, but under, the ex- 
(50 le 
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isting circumstances it is almost impossi- 
ble to maintain perfect acquiescence with 
the rules of the organization of either and 
the result is a constant condition of minor 
upheavals, which in turn cannot be con- 
sidered as indicating the general relation- 
ship between employers and workmen 
throughout the country. Cincinnati is 

assing through a season of experiment. 

he employers in the building trades 
have formed a central] organization com- 
posed of all specific trade organizations 
and called the Congress of Builders, with 
the general object in view of preventing 
protracted strikes, lockouts or labor dis- 
turbances on the homceopathic plan. The 
most equitable methods are employed by 
the congress, the executive power for 
which is vested in a cotnmittee chosen 
from the different trades, for the settle- 
ment of questions at issue, arbitration as 

rescribed by the National Association of 
Builders being one of the leading feat- 
ures. In case it is impossible to effect a 
settlement of differences between the 
workmen and their employers in any one 
particular branch of trade, the Congress 
of Builders has the power to stop all work 
in every branch of trade until the differ- 
ence is adjusted. This organization has 
been in existence for scveral months, and 
it has no: been found necessary to use the 
general lockout yet, all questions thus far 
having been settied without the need of 
testing the efficiency of the plan. Pitts- 
burgh builders are still in an anomalous 
condition, the strike of bricklayers which 
was inaugurated on May 1, 1891, being 
considered by the workmen as still in 
force, although the employers claim to 
have all the men they need to carry on 
the work in hand. Outside of the large 
cities the workmen seem to be, in a large 
majority of cases, satisfied with the condi- 
tions under which they are working. The 
relations bet ween employersand workmen 
are unmistakably showing signs of im- 


rovement. The bitterness which was 
ormerly an almost invariable feature of 
difference between the two is gradually 
decreasing, as the adoption of arbitration 
becomes more general, and although 
specific cases seem occasionally to point 
to the fact that there is no change for 
the better, there is no question but that 
the building trades generally are in a 
much more satisfactory condition than 
they were five years ago. Employers are 
beginning to look at the demands of the 
workmen in a broader light, and are less 
inclined than in the past to judge the posi- 
tion of the workmen by the utterances of 
the more hot-headed of the unionists. 
The workmen are also learning that em- 
ployers as a class are not opposed to their 
desires at all times or from a spirit of un- 
guided opposition, and that under the 
combined consideration by both sides, 
clouds vanish and stumbling blocks dis- 
appear. The better organization on the 
part of the employers, which is oneof the 
products of recent years, has provided а 
means for establishing harmonious rela- 
tions with the workmen, because it has 
enabled subjects of mutual importance to 
be considered mutually instead of entirely 
from one side or the other as was the case 
heretofore. The example of one trade 
effecting satisfactory adjustment and 
arrangement with the employers in а 
given community affects all the other 
trades in that community and benefits the 
whole by showing conclusively the ad- 
vantages of arbitrating & difference, each 
side having equal voice, over the compul- 
sory settlement of a difference, to end 
a strike or lockout. Reports from all over 
the country show that such differences as 
have caused strikes are of a purely local 
or individual character, and in a large 
majority of cases have occurred in 
places where the possibilities of p r 
оао are but imperfectly under- 
tood. 
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POLE-PLATE ROOFING. 


MONG THE MANY varieties of tim- 
ber roofs, from the complicated 
hammer beam, or the massive truss, 

to the преп» leanto, none are 
more entitled to a little consideration 
than pole-plate roofing, says one of our 
English contemporaries, especially in so 
far as simplicity of construction is 
concerned. Being usually constructed 
of 614 x 21; inch battens, and not 
required to be put together before 
being raised, it is light and easily 
handled, and, if there are plenty of 


Fig. 3.—Enlargement of Fig. 1 at the 
Heel. 


Fig. 6.—One Method of arrang- 
ing Returh Joist. 


intermediate supports. it will carry a 
weight of covering, and resist wind 
pressure or otherstress likely to be put 
upon it. It needs no bolts or straps to 
hold its members together, and does not 
even require to be notched at the crown. 


It is largely employed in tenements 
and other buildings in which inside sup- 

rts in the shape of brick or timber par- 
itions are abundant. Fig. 1 is an eleva- 
tion of u pole-plate roof, showing all the 
members generally used, W W being the 
bearing partitions; Fig. 2 is a curb or 
mansard roof on the same principles; 
Fig. 3 an enlargement of Fig. 1 at the 
heel; Fig. 4 an enlargement of the same 
at the crown, and Fig. 5an enlargement 
showing the checking and fixing of the 
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struts and collars to the rafters and joists. 
In setting up a pole-plate roof, the first 
thing done is to lay the joists; then the 
pore plates are notched in as shown in 

ig. 3, running in straight lines parallel 
to one another from end to end of the 
building. The rafters, struts and collars 
may all be previously prepared, either by 
hand or steam power, if the latter can be 
conveniently applied. After the joists 


and pole plates are fixed in position the 
former may be covered loosely with sark- 
ing, and a scaffold set up convenient to 


Fig. 4.—Enlarze.nsnt of Fig. 11 
at the Crown. 


Fig. 7.—Method of determin- 
ing Breadth of Hip Raf ters. 


Pole-Plate Roofing. 


the ridge. The rafters and ridge аге now 
placed, and the sarking nailed on, after 
which the collars and struts are put on, 
when the whole is complete, unless there 
are hips or valleys to contend with, which, 
of course, will cause extra cutting and 
fitting. 

When a hipped end occurs in a pole-plate 
roof the joist must necessarily be carried 
round the end to receive the pole plate. 
There are two ways of arrangiug the re- 
turn joists. Опе of these, in which they 
are spliced to diagonal joists, is shown in 
Fig. 6, at A. The other, in which they 
are simply trimmed to a main joist, is 
show in the same figure. at B. In the 
latter case thé main joists are continued 
up close to the wall, causing the return 


Fig. 5.—Sbowing the Cbecking and Fixing 


joists to be very short. This is, how- 
ever, considered by some to bethe strong- 
est and most economical method. The 
hip rafters in roofs of this class are 
generally of the same thickness as the 
поке plates. Тһе necessary breadth may 
be determined in various ways by a little 
geometrical investigation. One way is 
shown in Fig 7. A cross section of the 
ridge is set off in elevatson at S, and from 
any point in it P is drawn at the pitch of 
the roof. From S and P the plan of & 
corner is set off, as at M O Y ; then an 
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of Struts аша 
Collars to Rafters and Joista. 


elevation parallel to centralline of hip, as 
at S', gives the required breadth shown 
between tre arrow heads M N. ' 


PROF. WARREN Р, LAIRD of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Archi- 
tecture has made public a proposition to 
found in Philadelphia a traveling scholar- 
ship in architecture, the object of which 
isto give а draftsman every spring the 
advantages of a year's travel and stud 
in European countries. We understan 
that the amount of subscriptions required 
is $20,000 to yield an annual income of 
$1000. It ів stated that any drafisman in 
Pennsylvania may compete in the exami- 
nations, which, it is expected, will be held 
next spring. 
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THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE. 


By I. P. HIOEXCS. 


1 should include raising and sheeting; 

and siding should be estimated sufficiently high 
to cover the cost of building scaffolds. It is worth one- 
third more to sheet a building inside than outside, 
and twice as much to sheet it diagonally. The siding 
of a house is subject to large variations, as a man can 
often side three or four times faster on some build- 
ings than he can on others. The amount an average 
workman will put on in a day depends upon the num- 
ber, size and shape of the openings around which he 
has to side, the hight of the building and the amount 
of scaffolding he has to do. Difficult places to side 
can be readily seen on a building or even from a plan, 
and the siding should be estimated sufficiently high 
to cover the cost. I have known men to put on siding 
for бо cent: per square, but not one man in ten can 
make anything like respectable wages at this price, 
even on the plainest kind of work and under the most 
favorable circumstances. Some men may be able to 
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Fig. 46.—Cornice with Standing Gutter. 


to the windows and difficult places with which the 
workman has to contend. 


CORNICES. 


A cornice is composed of several members, the 
most common kind confaining five which are known 
respectively as planceer, fascia, frieze, crown and bed 
moldings. It may be estimated at 15 cents per lineal 
foot. Ifa cornice has more than five members add 
2 to 3 cents per lineal foot for each member. If 
there are less than five members a similar deduction 
may be made. If a cornice has brackets it will be 
necessary to add a sufficient amount to cover the cost 
of putting them up. 

| GUTTERS. 

These are variously formed on roofs and in cornices 

and are worth from 4 to 1o cents per lineal foot. A 
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Fig. 4%—Gutter Formed in the Cornice. 


The Builders’ Guide.—lIilustrating Two Forms of Gutter. 


put on four squares a day and perhaps a little more 
than that, but the large majority will fall short of 
four, and some will not put on more than two squares 
aday. The average is therefore not more than three 
squares per day, which would amount to $1.80 per 
day, with chances of not doing so well. In estimat- 
ing siding or sheeting by the square no deduction is 
made for openings. Roofs may be estimated as fol- 


lows: 

For framing, per square..................... æ $0.60 to $1.20 

For sheeting, рег square......... .......... 45 to 70 

For shingling, per square·e .. ... .......... 1.25 to 1.75 
Total. JC 8 $2.30 to $3.65 


Thus to frame, sheet and shingle a roof it is worth 
from $2.3o to $3.65 per square. Each hip or valley 
in a roof is worth from 75 cents to $1.50 for 
sheeting and shingling. Hips and valleys cannot be 
shingled or sheeted with as much speed as plain roofs, 
and are seldom estimated high enough. The shin- 
gling of belt courses and gables with dimension shin- 
gles is worth from $2 to $3.50 per square, according 
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standing gutter on a roof is worth from 4 to 6 cents 
per foot. A flush gutter or one sunk in a roof or 
cornice is worth from 6 to ro cents per foot. Fig. 46 
shows a cornice with a standing gutter on the roof. 
The gutter is usually placed on the second or third 
course of shingles, and consists of one piece standing 
square with the roof, as shown by the dotted lines, 
and is usually supported by small brackets on the 
under side with end pieces as shown. С is the 
gutter, C the crown molding, Fa the fascia, P the 
planceer, B the bed molding, F the frieze and S the 
sheeting. Fig. 47 shows a gutter formed in the cor- 
nice with four pieces—namely, a bottom, two sides 
and a fillet, all as shown by the dotted lines. G is 
the gutter, FL the fillet, C the crown mold, Fa the 
fascia, P the planceer, B the bed molding, F the 
frieze and S the sheeting. To make this kind of a 
gutter is worth ro cents per lineal foot. 


PORCHES. 
Sometimes porches may be estimated by the lineal 
foot, at from $2 to $4 per foot. This, however, is not 
the best method, its principal advantage being its 
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simplicity and ease. The most common kind of 
porches, with which almost every one becomes famil- 
iar, may be estimated as above with generally satis- 
factory results. The best and most accurate way, 
however, is to estimate the framework, flooring, 
ceiling and roofing by the square; the cornice, gut- 
ters and latticework by the foot, and the steps, col- 
umns, brackets and ornamental work by the piece. 
After summing up the various parts the result may be 
taken as the most reliable estimate. 


ESTIMATING WINDOW FRAMES. 


The various parts of the work necessary to com- 
plete a window frame in a building may be put down 
as follows: 


Making ag 8 $1.25 
Hanging blindssss . PT 
Setting frame in building............................... ‚25 
Fitting вавһ............... ............................ ‚90 
Hanging sash with weights....................... seseo ‚20 
Casing window ........ ..... .................... cae .80 
Band molding frame ................................... ‚19 
Cutting in stopes ара азана .09 

/// ³ĩ§VWWAAA.. «ðiVi ⁵ ⁰ k аиа $2.66 


Thus we see that plain window frames complete 
in a building, may be estimated, at $2.66 each. It 
should be remembered that a fine hardwood finish is 
often worth twice or three times as much as a com- 
mon soft wood finish, and that large transom frames, 
twin windows, &c., finished in hardwood may be 
worth as high as $20. 


DOOR FRAMES. 


The different parts of work required to complete 
a door frame may be estimated as follows: 


Making an0sfesess не аа 80.90 
Setting frame in building.... ......... ................ .95 
Casing Їїгашїө................. sesoses ............ s... 44 
Band molding frame................... . .24 
Fitting and hanging door... nnn ‚86 
Putting on mortice lock........................ .. .... .95 
Cutting in thresholds........... ....................... .15 
Cutting in вборв........................................ .12 

T а ea ck Ba REN 8 2. 71 


Thus it is worth $2.71 per frame to make and 
finish common door frames complete in a building. 
By looking over the above estimate it will be seen 
that there is a great deal of work about a door frame 
besides fitting and hanging the door and putting on the 
lock—hence many are apt to estimate too low. To 
fit, hang and put a lock on a common door, using one 
pair of loose pin butts and a common mortice lock, 
is worth 6ocents. Theaverage day’s work is about six 
doors per day. If the doors are large and require three 
butts each, it is worth 75 cents per door. Front doors 
having complicated locks with night keys, &c., are 
worth $1.50 to $2 per door. 


/ SLIDING DOORS. 


The different parts of work required to put up 
sliding doors are worth as follows: 


Lining partitions and putting up track................. $7.00 
Setting ams uv up Pra cows 1.00 
Casing door E...... наз 1.00 
Band molding Їташе................................... .80 
Hanging doors and putting on lock.................... 8.50 
Cutting in вїорв... ............... 2 ‚90 

IJ; ee de аан тад $13.00 


Thus sliding doors are worth $13 per set, and may 
vary according to size and style of finish up to $30. 
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` to $12 per flight. 
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A single sliding door is worth very nearly as much 
as double doors. The difference in the labor of put- 
ting them up in most cases would not be over $2. 


FOLDING DOORS. 


The cost of labor for putting in folding doors com- 
plete is from $3.75 to $5.50 per set. To fit, hang and 
put on lock and flush bolts is worth from $1.75 to 


$3.50 per set. 
WAINSCOTING. 


Plain wainscoting is worth about go cents per 
square. The cap should be estimated by the foot 
extra, according to style of finish. Paneled wains- 
coating is often worth twice or three times as much 


as plain work. 
SINKS. 


To finish a kitchen sink in the plainest style is 
worth $2, and some styles finished in hardwood are 
worth as much as $10. 


BATHROOMS. 

A bathroom having in connection a wash bowl 
and a water closet, finished in the plainest style, will 
take a good workman two days, and is worth $7. An 
inexperienced hand in this kind of work will require 
about three days to complete the job. Some styles 
of hardwood finish will require from four to six days“ 
work and are worth from $14 to $21. 

PANTRIES. 

The shelving and finishing of a pantry in the 
plainest style is worth from $3 to $5. Pantries with 
flour chests, spice drawers and numerous other 
things, shelves inclosed with doors, all elegantly 
fitted up, are worth from $25 to $4o. 


STAIRS. 

The cheapest kind of cellar stairs are worth from 
$3 to $5, and the plainest kind of box stairs from $8 
Plain open stairs with hand rail, 
newel post and balusters are worth from $20 to $35. 
Stairs and staircases finished in hardwood may vary 
from $50 to $150. It is frequently worth from $10 to 
$20 to set the newel posts and put. up the rail of some 
of the most elaborate designs. 

RECAPITULATION. 


In looking over the items which have been variously 
combined and bringing them to a minimum, it will 
be seen on what the carpenter has to figure and the 
easiest way of estimating it. 

Framing and laying floors, per square $1.80 @ $2.65 


Framing, sheeting and siding, per square... 2.25 (d 8.25 
Framing and setting partitions, per square.. 60 (à 90 
Framing, sheeting and sbingling roofs, per 

opti. CM m 2.30 G 8.65 
Hips and valleys, еасһ........ .............. 75 1.50 
Shingling belt courses and gables, per square. 2.00@ 3.50 
Cornice, per lineal foot...................... 10 (e 15 
Corner casings, per lineal foot........... .... 04 @ 06 
Gutters, per lineal foot................... vis .06 2 110 
Porches, per lineal foot.... .............. .. 2.00 G 4.00 
Window frames, complete, in building, each. 2.66 (9 20.00 
Door frames, complete, in building, each... 2.70 @ 20.00 
Sliding doors, complete, in building. ........ 18.00 @ 30.00 
Folding doors, complete, in building......... 3.75 @ 5.50 
Wainscoting, per square Puis. futs .900( 2.70 
Wainscoting cap, per lineal foot............. .029 0 05 
Sinks, еасһ.................................. 2.00 @ 10.00 
Bathrooms, finished complete................ 7.00 @ 21.00 
Putting down base in houses, per lineal foot.. .03 @ .05 
Finishing pantries.... s. 8.00 @ 40.00 
Cellar stairs, very common 8.00 @ 5.00 
Plain staira.................. "em 20.00 @ 85.00 
Front stairs 80.00 @ 150.00 
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A LONG ISLAND DWELLING. 


"ГНЕ HOUSE which we illustrate on the 
T ооч pages has recently been 
erected for George Wigle at East 
Williston, L. I., from plans prepared by 
Schweitzer & Diemer, architects, of No. 
84 West Broadway, New York City. The 
house is of frame construction. having а 
cellar under the entire area, with founda- 
tion walls of brick. The framing is of 
spruce timber, sheeted and papered. 
e siding from sill to gables, except the 
tower, is of narrow-lap white pine. The 
tower and gables are covered with cedar 
shingles, while the roof is covered with 
slate. From an inspection of the floor 
plans it will be seen that in the first sto 
there are three large rooms and a hall 
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selves are of good white pine with plat- 
form landing. The kitchen and bath- 
room are wainscoted with North Carolina 
ine. The house is heated by means of а 
ot-air furnace. The bathroom and hall 
are fitted with stained and crackled glass 
of neat design. 


— — — 


Fire-Clay Rooflng Tile. 


At the recent meeting of the Ohio Brick 
aud Tile Makers’ Association, held at Co- 
lumbus, John R. Elder of Ioianapolis 
presented a paper on fire-clay roofing tile 
which contains mueh that is of interest 
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In some countries in the Old World 
tile is almost the only roofing material 
used. They know and have tested its 
value, and have faith in it. This is not 
the case in this country. Our people have 
not been building houses, as а rule, for 
their great grandchildren to occupy; our 
Structures are more temporary, cheaper 
and less durable materials have been used, 
and the consequence is our roofs and out. 
buildings are short lived, and there are 
very few buildings standing in any of our 
cities to-day that are 100 years old. Fire, 
the elements, fashion and continual 
changes cause buildings to be torn down 
before they are mellowed by age, and 


A Long Island Dwelling.— Perspective View.—Schweitzer Ф Diemer, Architects, New York City. 


from which all are easily accessible. The 
parlor and dining room are connected by 
means of folding doors, while the kitchen, 
which is in the rear, opens directly into 
the dining room and also into the hall. 
The arrangement is such that the front 
door may be reached from the kitchen 
without passing through any other rooms 
on the first floor. The kitchen is fitted 
with portable range provided with a hood 
for carrying off odors arising from cook- 
ing. The boiler in the kitchen furnishes 
hot water for the sink and washtubs, as 
well as to the bathroom fixtures. Upon 
the second floor are four sleeping rooms 
and a bathroom. One of the chambers is 
of comparatively small size and may be 
used for a sewing room if so desired. The 
attic is finished in such a way as to 
provide two good-sized rooms, as well as 
large storage and drying space. It will 
also be observed that each room is pro- 
vided with ample closets, All trim, base, 
architraves and jambs are of white pine, 
finished in the natural wood. The rail, 
newels and balusters of the main stairs 
are of white oak while the stairs them- 
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to our readers. We quote from his ad- 
dress as follows: 

Altkough the subject of roofing tile may 
be new to many of you, still it is not a 
new industry. History places tile for 
roofing next to brick апа pottery in point 
of age, and the use of these three articles, 
manufactured of clay, can be traced back 
many thousand years. It is not my pur- 
pose to go back to the h athen ages to tell 
about tile and its use; but it may be 
proper to вау here that tile roofs are now 
on old churches, in good condition that 
have been there for over a thousand 
years; and it is not uncommon to see, and 
some of you may know from family tradi- 
tions, roofs that have been in use and are 
now in good condition that have been 
there for five, six and seven hundred years. 
The only benefit to be gained from these 
facts is to show the lasting qualities of 
burnt clay—that it will exist in good con- 
dition as a building material when iron, 
wood and stone have all gone back to their 
original elements. 


our cities are built and rebuilt over and 
over again, at an enormous expenditure of 
time and money. 

I am glad to note that a change is going 
on in this country in this respect. More 
attention is paid now to tbe character of 
the materials used in building than ever 
before, and the consequence is the prod. 
ucts of clay, in every department of con- 
struction, are taking the front place 
beautiful and durable buildings. 


ROOFING TILE MANUFACTURERS. 


After the census reports are published 
we will know more about the number of 
factories engaged in the manufacture of 
roofing tile in the United States, but вә far 
as I know, there are not more than seven, 
and I am not certain there are that. many. 
There are three in Baltimore, one in Akron, 
Ohio, and one at Montezuma, Ind. Un- 
fortunately, however, the factory of the 
last named burned down in December last. 
The company are now preparing to build 
larger works at Indianapolis, as being a 
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more accessible point for the business. I 
have heard tbere is a new factory started 
in Eastern Obio, and that there is a fac- 
tory in New Jersey, but of the last two I 
have no positive information. I can now 
announce for a certainty that the Trenton 
"Terra Cotta Company, at Trenton, N. J., 
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in 1891 amounted to over $54,000,000. 
This is only one city in one State. 


LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT. 


By far the most instructive and inter- 
est readiog I have found on the subject of 
tile roofs are a series of letters written in 
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and his letters describe the different kinds 
of tile used, where and how long they have 
been used, and their value for covering 
houses. I could not interest you more 
than by reading some of Mr. Gibson’s let- 
ters. I will not take your time to do that, 
but will read two short extracts, in order 
that you may have a better 
idea of the true value of clay 
roofing tile. 

He says: ‘‘ The arguments 
in favor of a tile roof are too 
old and too numerous to need 
anything more than mere men- 
tion. If we stop to think 
about it we know that the 


roofing material in general use 
is far from satisfactory. Slate, 


at best, is a temporary roofing; 
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it is readily affected by heat, 
so much so, indeed, that a little 
heat will expose all the wood 
work of an ordinary roof to 
the action of fire. Shingles 
are as inflammable as it is 
possible to arrange the same 
amount of wood. Slate and 
shingles, as we know, are the 
general roofing materials. 
Tiles, being a clay product, 
afford protection to all wood 
work under them in a perfectly 
satisfactory way. "The heat 
does not affect the tiles in the 
least. Frost affects them much 
less than slate. "The covering 
of a roof with tile practically 
means rot only the protection 
from the elements, but, as 
well, protection from conflag- 
rations or any unusual or 
dangerous degree of heat. 
Heat, as we know, cannot 
affect burned clay produc's. 
This quality, together with its 
ability to resist other elements 
of nature, renders it the ideal 
building material. Its quali- 
ties of this character are quite 
as apparent for roof covering 
as for other use. For some 
reason, not easily understood, 
tile roofs have not been gener- 
d manufactured in America. 
While the field is open, and 
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will be ee paar: fire-clay roofing 
tile on a large scale within 60 days. It is 
а wonder to many that there are so few 
roofing tile factories in this country; and 
this wonder is increased when it is known 
that no factory is able to supply the de- 
mand within a reasonable time; and no 
factory can keep а stock on hand to fill 
orders on demand. It takes weeks and 
months after the order is received before 
the tile are delivered; and buildings are 
often exposed to the weather waiting for 
them. 

It is now four years since my attention 
was directed to the manufacture of roofing 
tile. In that time I have read nearly 
everything that has been prioted on the 
subject, given the question a great deal of 
thought and attention, and in the last two 
years have been in a position to know 
something of the demand for tile. The 
more I study the subject the larger the 
business grows; and the more I am im- 

pressed with what an important industry 
A ready for the clay workers of the country. 
If you will think that about one twentieth 
of the entire cost of the buildings of the 
United States 1s for the roofs, and that at 
least one in 50 of the roofs built each year 
would be tile if they could be had, and 
weight of tile and cost were brought down 
to where it can be, you can see where this 
will run to in dollars in the whole 
country. In Chicago alone the buildings 
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Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 
A Long Island Dwelling. 


France by Louis H. Gibson, an architect 
of Indianapolis, and published in the C/ay 
Worker during the last year. Mr. Gibson 
is practical; he understands his business, 


while there is а general demand for the 
material, it is not satisfied. There is a 
difficulty in securing a satisfactory tile 
roof at a moderate price.” 


Original from 
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THE TILE ROOF. 


Again he says: A tile roof is one cov- 
ering which will stand for years without 
No one has a right 


expense or attention. 


Foundation.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 
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see a roof which has been in use for five or 
six hundred years, why concern ourselves? 
Why look for something better? . г 
So much for tile covering. . . . The 
natural color of a tile roof is red. This 
color is imitated in our metal and wood 
roofs. Red always makes a good line 
against the sky, and makes an agreeable 
complement against the green of a land- 
scape. It is a natural, proper combina- 
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cement. The same general style has been 
followed in this country. This is one 
reason tile has not been adopted more ex- 
tensively here. Another is that shingles, 
slate, tin and iron roofs, although tempor- 
ary, and lasting but a few years at most, 
are cheaper, and can be obtained without 
delay. 

As we grow in wealth, we want some- 
thing better, more permanent and endur- 
ing, and there is nothing that will meet 
these wants so well as tile. Of course tile 
are not intended for the cheap and tem- 
porary class of buildings, but if you con- 
sider the great number of national, State 
and county buildings erected each year 
that contain records of value, and where 
protection from fire is so important ; the 
railroad stations and freight depots where 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods and 
property are constantly stored; the schools 
and colleges of the country; the churches; 
the State and county benevolent institu- 
tions and hospitals; the hotels, where so 
many disasters in late years have called 
attention to better protection from fire; 
the manufacturing establishments of every 
kind; the large business blocks so full of 
valuable goods in cities, and the large 
number of elegant private residences built 
every year, you will see that a market is 
open for tile roofs, as soon as they can cer- 
tainly be had at a price within reach. 


——lb—— ——————— 
Good and Bad Floors. 


Why one finds so few good floors when 
architects never fail to make the pro 
specifications to obtain such, is somewhat 
of a mystery to every one who suffers 
from bad floors, and this every one in- 
cludes the man or woman who swee 
the floors, those who suffer from the 
dirt and dust they harbor, and especially 
those who carry off slivers in the soles of 
their shoes. egligence is the principal 
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A Long Island Dwe'ling.—Side (Right) Evevation.—Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 


to dispute this. There are not two sides 
to this question. A tile roof is permanent; 
other roofs are temporary. History sus- 
tains any statement which may be made 
as to the permanent quality of such a 
covering. History confirms the temporary 
character of other roof coverings. A cov- 
ering which is superior to tile remains to 
be devised. When we can look back and 
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tion, never offensive—always harmonious. 
Here we have four or five bundred years 
of history, proper decorative qualities, 
good color,harmony with nature and every- 
thing to commend it." . 

Mr. Gibson has illustrated many of the 
forms of tile used in Europe. There are 
many patterns, but asa rule they are heavy 
and expensive, and are generally laid in 


reason for this state of facts, saysa recent 
issue of The Northwestern Builder and 
Decorator, and both architect and carpen- 
ter are open to the charge. As perhaps 
three-fourths of all floors laid are of 
yellow pine, а material that gives better 
satisfaction than even the higher-priced 
hard woods, and as every architect and 
every carpenter knows how to obtain an 
almost perfect floor with this material, 
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where does the negligence manifest itself ? 
In the selection or acceptance of the 
material. Every board should have a 
straight ог “ comb" grain, and if the log 
is properly sawed, every board will have 
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Window in Gable.—Scale, % Inch to 
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Detail of Inside Trim. 
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Detail of Piazza Trim.—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 
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they are usually nailed through instead of 
being nailed through the tongue. Some 
of the nails are almost certain to work up, 
and a hole in the c t is the result. 
Such things may seem to be small matters, 
but a multitude of them creep into a 


Detail of Trim of Tower.—Scale, 34 Inch 
to the Foot. 
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designs for the New Jersey State Build- 
ing at Chicago, that submitted by Archi- 
tect Charles Allen Gifford of Newark. 
His plan is for a reproduction of the 
famous Washington headquarters at 
Morristown. This is a mansion in the 
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Detail of Tower Window.— 
Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot, 


Detail of Base Board.—Scale, 14 
Inches to the Foot. 
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Detail of Main Stairs.—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details of a Long Island Dwelling. 


such а grain, just as quarter sawing pro- 
duces a grain of peculiar kind and beauty, 
but very few mills care to take the trouble 
to saw in this manner, and they will not 
as long as they can sell any kind of stuff 
for high-grade flooring. 

Floors to be carpeted are usually made 
of white pine, to save a 


tle labor 
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building, and its occupant can never 
know the comforts of a «vell-built house. 


THE New Jersey commissioners of the 
World's Fair, who met at "Trenton re- 
cently, chose from a large number of 


colonial style of architecture, with 
roomy apartments, and surrounded by a 
spacious veranda. The commissioners 
may cause a few alterations in the plan 
of the structure, but Secretary Lennox 
says that money will not be spared for its 
beautification. The erection of the build- 
ing will begin in June. М from 
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Officers for 1892. 
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Lynn, Mass FRANK G. KELLY. 
waukee, Wiss PAUL REISEN. 
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vidence, lox. WM. W. BATCHELDER. 
Pueblo, Col. M. T. KEAN. 
Rochester. N. V.. . H. H. EDGERTON. 
-Saginaw, Mich. MICHAEL WINKLER. 
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FF 
Exchange Buildings. 


The Builders’ Association Exchange of 
Buffalo is occupying a building of its 
own and the Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change of Milwaukee will soon be doing 
the same thing. These two exchanges 
are demonstrating every day the value of 


placing themselves before the communi- , 


ties in which they exist in a position of 
responsibility and influence. The com- 
munity at large, as well as the members 
themselves, are more favorably impressed 
with the importance of the industry in 
which they are engaged, and, with the 
increased dignity resulting from its mem- 
bers assuming the position which the 
character of their work commands, they 
are accorded the deference which is 
given to boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce. The business of the 
builder is of equal importance in any 
community to that of the members of any 
other callings ; his financial transactions 
are large, in the sense of handling the 
money and buying the material for 
the huge structures which are a part 
of every city; he gives employment 
to many more workmen than the 
majority of employers, and yet here- 
tofore his position has been one of 
secondary importance and his influence 
in the community little felt. The estab- 
lishment of builders’ exchanges has been 
of immense benefit when such exchanges 
have been conducted with vigor and their 
possibilities and benefits understood. The 
ownership of a building carries with it 
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more weight than is generally conceded, 
and besides, it also increases the value of 
membership and consequently increases 
the interest in the organization. The 
interest and membership in such ex- 
changes as have secured buildings of 
their own, or proper and desirable quar- 
ters equal to those occupied by boards of 
trade, has increased from the date of such 
acquisition. The membership in the 
Builders’ Association Exchange of Buf- 
falo has greatly increased since its plan to 
erect a home for itself was adopted, and 
the same experience has been had in Mil- 
waukee and other cities that have under- 
taken a similar enterprise. 

Baltimore, Louisville and other cities 
have plans to secure buildings of tbeir 
own well under way, and other cities are 
taking preliminary steps in the same 
direction. The ownership of a building 
by every builders'exchange in the coun- 
try cannot be too strongly advocated. 

The secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders would be glad to receive 
information of steps that any exchange 
may be taking to secure a home of its 
own, and will gladly furnish any informa- 
tion relative to plans that have been suc- 
cessfully used by other exchanges for the 
same purpose. 


A Feature for Exchanges. 


А feature of exchange work of which 
little advantage has been taken is the 
facilities presented by the local press for 
bringing the exchange, its objects, purpose 
and nature before the public. Certain 
exchanges have interested the n ~wspapers 
of their various cities in the afiairs of the 
exchange, as representing the building 
industry of the city, and as a place where 
news that would be of interest to a large 
constituency could always be obtained. 
Prominence in the press would help to a 
very great extent to give business men а 
knowledge of the existence and character 
of ап exchange, and would tend to assist 
at making the exchange a place for the 
transaction of such business as comes 
within the scope of building. The public 
would very soon find out, if it was made 
public, that the various builders in the 
different branches of the business could 
be found together at one place and one 
time— that is, during change hours. The 
building industry is too important to be 
ignored in any city, and it only has been 
in the past because there has been no 
central place where the daily press could 
find authentic news at all times. 

Every exchange should have a Commit- 
tee on Press, or publicity, for the purpose 
of seeing that the representatives of the 
daily press were afforded every opportunity 
for obtaining newg, and to whom matter 
that would be of local and general inter- 
est could be referred in order tbat it 
might be made public. The Master Build- 
ers Erchange of Philadelphia, for in- 


stance, is the recognized headquarters for 
all information pertaining to the buildin 
trades in that city, and reporters are al- 
ways sure of a welcome and of obtaining 
correct information. 

The National Secretary deeires that in 
this connection the secretaries of the filial 
bodies should send him all clippings that 
relate to the affairs of the! exchanges 
or that would be of general interest to 
the building fraternity. 


Notice to Secretarles. 


Secretaries of filial bodies are requested 
to send copies of the report of the last 
convention of the National Association of 
Builders to the architects of their various 
cities, and if sufficient number of copies 
are not on hand for the purpose they will 
be supplied upon application to the Na- 
tion бестик. 


The Uniform Contract. 


The Committee on Uniform Contract 
uests that all filial exc secure 
and keep on hand a supply of uniform 
contract blanks, and urge their use upon 
the members. Specimen copies should 
also be sent to each architect in the vari- 
ous cities with the request that the form 
be used in preference to any other. Sup- 
lies of the form can be of the Inland 


blishing Company, Tribune Building, 
Chicago, I, at $4.55 for 500 and $8 per 


Suggestions for the Uniform 


Contract. 


А meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Uniform Contract of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the National As- 
sociation of Builders will be held some 
time in the fall, the exact date of which 
is yet to be fixed. The committee of the 
National Association requests that any 
suggestions for amendment to the form 
be forwarded to the National Secretary, 
to be transmitted by him to the com- 


mittee. 
— ——ñ—  — — 


The Mid-Year Meeting. 


All filial bodies are requested to 

under consideration such subjecta ae they 
desire to have brought before the Board 
of Directors of the National Association 
of Builders at the next mid-year meeting, 
which will be held in Indianapolis, on a 
date that will be fixed in the near future. 
All subjects of importance to the local 
exchanges and to the National Association 
Should be prepared and submitted to the 
secretary, to be by him presented to the 
board for action. 


Foreign Interest. 


The importance attached to the action 
of the National Association by the build- 
ing fraternity of Australia is best indi- 
cated by the very generous treatment of 
our last convention by the editor of the 
Building and Engineering Journalof Mel. 
bourne. The review of the convention 
by the National Secretary, the president's 
&ddress and the summary of the secre- 
tary's report, as presented in the columns 
of Carpentry and Building, are reprinted 
in full. An editorial commenting upon 
the convention, and paren upon the 
withdrawal of the Pittsburgh Ex ge, 
in a correct and comprehensive manner, 
is a most flattering indication that our 
Australian brother builders consider the 
National Association, its action gnd its 
example of great importance. 


Сларкитвт au Bore, 
Juma, 189%. 
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THE HOUSE THAT JONATHAN BUILDS. 


HE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS are 

taken from a paper on the above sub- 

ject, read by Horace Townsend be- 
fore a recent meeting of the British 
Architectural Associations : 


Iam going to enter into no elaborate de- 
fence af Асан architects, as some of 
you may bave imagined, and, so imagin- 
ing, have perchance made ready and 
whetted the keen-edged knives of repro- 
bation and satire, nor am I going to bom- 
bard with the beavy artillery of adverse 
criticism architecture as she is spoke in 
the United States. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


The architectural history of North 
America will not require an extensive 
array of book shelves to contain it. When 
the early colonists, the stolid Dutch 
burghers of New Amsterdam (for New 
York, as you will doubtless remember, 
was originally settled by emigrants from 
Holland), the sedate Puritans of the New 
England States (who have left their de- 
scendants of to-day, among other legacies 
that Puritan conscience and hatred o 
frivolity which has impressed itself in a 
measure upon New England architecture), 
or the gentlemen adventurers of Virginia 
and Maryland, had advanced beyond the 
initial stage of providing for themselves 
mere shelters from the inclemency of the 
climate, they looked to the mother 
country, naturally enough, for their archi- 
tectural style; but for materials to those 
forests which stretched around them for 
so many thousand square miles, and wood 
remains to-day, as it was in the seven- 
teenth and eighteen centuries, the main 
reliance of the American architect and 
builder. Of the early works to which I 
refer but few examples remain to us; 
but those few examples have been во well 
taken advantage of by the native architect, 
have 80 impressed him as being the repre- 
sentative of the only mitigated antiquity 
to which his country can lay claim, that 
they have modeled to no inappreciable 
extent American architecture of to-day. 
You would be surprised if you could see 
what good eighteenth-century work there 
is to be found in America. The city halls 
of New York and Philadelphia, and cer- 
tain churches in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, are models which could afford val- 
uable hints to the most devoted and 
learned student of Wren and the Queen 
Anne architects of our own country. Nor 
is the old doinestic work which is to be 
found everywhere tbroughout the more 
early settled States, such as the old manor 
houses along the valley of the James or 
the Hudson rivers, and a few of the older 
city houses of Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, to be despised. A quaintly 
free classicism, an ingenious use of wood 
where stone or brick in this country 
would naturally have been used, a refine- 
ment and grace of detail, carving and 
molding, nark the work of this period, 
which, for want of а better name, the 
American architects have dubbed Colo- 
nial, a term which, at least, is more com- 

rehensive and founded more on actual 

act than our terrible misnomer of ‘‘Queen 
Anne.” About the Beginning of the pres- 
ent century, however, architecture be- 
came practically a lost art on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and it was in fact 
not until toward the elose of the sixties 
that апу real and healthy regeneration 
took place. The last score of years, how- 
ever, may fairly be termed а period of 
Renaissance as regards domestic archi- 
tecture in America. The casual tourist 
may not at once be impressed with this 
fact when he rattles through Broadway, 
in New York, or the broad avenues of 
Chicago: he sees public buildings of a 
deadly monotony of ugliness and inartis- 
tic brutality on every side, and, naturally 
enough, says to himself that all is bar- 
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ren," from the Dan of the Atlantic to the 
Beersheba of the Pacific. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


When [ first made up my mind to be- 
come an emigrant my ideas as to America 
апа American life were of the vaguest. 
If I thought of an American house at all, 
I have no doubt I had a hazy notion of a 
mud- yi goed log cabin standing in the 
midst of & rude clearing, as representa- 
tive of the country dwelling; and of & 
wooden shanty, with four square win- 
dows and a door, as the typical town 
house. You in England to-day have 
doubtless learned more of America and 
the Americans than we knew of them ten 
years ago, but I assure you that my ideas 
were then shared by the vast majority of 
my fellow Englishmen. Since I have re- 
turned, the most extraordinary questions 
have been put to me as to the tenor of do- 
mestic life in America. The fact of the 
matter is—and it is а fact that, I am glad 
to вау, is becoming more appreciated over 
here—that noone in the world knows how 
tolivebetterthantheaverage American. I 
mean the Americans of the tern States, 
be it understood most distinctly, for I will 
not deny that in the far-off West, the 
South and the Northwest there are cer- 
tain crudities and roughnesses which are 
apt to set cultured teeth on edge. The 

ew Yorker and Bostonian, and, to a less 
marked degree, the Chicagoan also, are 
cosmopolites in the truest and most ad- 
mirable sense of the term. They have 
taken something of the best from every 
nation of the world; a hint here, an idea 
there, а suggestion from somewhere else, 
and the result is that they are better 
housed, better fed, better amused, better 
warmed in the winter and cooled in sum- 
mer than any European or any Asiatic. 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN DWELLING. 


Take the ordinary house of the middle- 
class American and compare it with the 
building of the same class on this side, 
and I think the odds will be found to be 
very largely in favor of the former. It 
is, 1n the first place, if a city house, bet- 
ter and more conveniently planned. Do- 
mestic service is an expensive luxury in 
New York, the result being that every- 
thing which will reduce household work 
to a minimum and render friction as non- 
existent as possible is a distinct pecuni- 
ary advantage and worth taking a great 
deal of trouble to attain. My experience 
has therefore been that in most Ameri- 
can houses of the class to which I refer 
the relation of the domestic offices to the 
living and reception rooms is much more 
carefully studied, with the result of a 
vastly greater convenience both to serv- 
ants and their employers. Such little 
Jabor-saving devices as lifts or dumb 
waiters for the carrying up of dishes from 
the kitchen to the dining room, or forthe 
sending down of soiled linen, &c., from 
the top of the house to the basement, 
are much more universal there than 
here. The interior arrangements of 
the kitchen also compare most favorably 
with the domain of the London cook. 
The comparative advantages of English 
and American kitchen ranges are not for 
me to discuss, but there is certainly less 
trouble and less work connected with the 
latter than with the former, There is one 

int, at least, in which the American 

ouse com absolutely favorably with 
the English, and this is as regards the 
heating systems employed. Americans 
are exposed all over their vast country to 
extreme variations of temperature. ey 
have accordingly been forced in self-pres- 
ervation to so construct their houses that 
they shall be habitable when the ther- 
mometer is in the neighborhood of zero, 
and at the same time shall not be too 
stiling when the temperature is seini- 
tropical. We in England, though we may 
not be exposed to quite the same varia- 


tion, have something of the same nature 
tocontend with. But we do not set about 
it (at least, have not for a great many 
hundred years) with the same reasonable- 
ness as the American. То all intents and 
purposes it is practically as cold when 
the glass is at 82" as when it is from 10° 
or 12° or even 20° below that point, and 
Lt it seems to me the average English 

ouse is built for summer alone, and as 
though no such thing as winter existed. 
Since I returned home, at the beginning 
of this winter, I have hardly known what 
it was to be warm within four walls, 
whether of a house, a theater, or any 
other public building, unless I were 
standing or sitting within 2 feet of a 
blazing coal fire. 


METHOD OF HEATING. 


Now, the American goes to work to 
warm his house on a very different plan. 
It has required no very peculiar Yankee 
ingenuity on his part, no very serious 
scientific study of the question; he has 
simply said to himself that in order to be 
warm in his house he must warm the 
house itself, and not the separate rooms 
thereof only. It is this fundamental prin- 
ciple which makes so great a difference 
between one’s winter comfort in the two 
countries. I need not dilate upon the va- 
rious methods employed by the American 
to attain the desired end, but I should like 
to momentarily take up the cudgels in de- 
fense of the much-abused system of hot- 
air heating. The stories one hears of op- 
pressive floods of baked, scorching air, 
which are sup to form one of the 
horrors of Yankee life, if the tales of some 
returned travelers may be believed, are, 
in my humble opinion, sheer and undi- 
luted nonsense. The average American 
house is heated, not by baked air, but by 
warm air. Pure, fresh, cold air is drawn 
into the basements, heated to any degree 
which may be desired, by an ingeniously 
constructed furnace, and discharged 
through tin-lined ducts into стег room 
and every passage of the house. The cost 
is trifling, the system is easily regulated, 
is absolutely safe, requires but little at- 
tention and results in а degree of comfort 
of which you can form no idea unti] you 
have become habituated to it. Thisthor- 
ough and universal heating of а house 

i es to a certain extent of another 


- problem, which seems to me as unsolved 


to-day in this country as it was a decade 
ago, though it has been one on which a 
vast amount of talk has been expended, 
and about which volumes have been writ- 
ten. This is the problem of effective ven- 
tilation, and, as 1 say, it disappears al- 
most entirely when one has to deal with 
8 house the air of which is throughout of 
one universal temperature, and which 
does not practically consist, as does the 
English house, of a series of more or less 
efficiently heated rooms, separated from 
each other by halls and passages of semi- 
arctic temperature. 


NO USE FOR DOORS. 


Something more of material comfort, 
too, is the result of these thoroughl 
heated houses. One can practically abol- 
ish doors, save for the purposes of secur- 
ing privacy, and the whole ground floor 
of a house may, therefore, be thrown into 
one, and much valuable space gained for 
living purposes, which in this coun 
would wasted on passages and hall. 
Most charming effects are gained in the 
smaller city houses of America by this 
means, rooms being thrown into one 
the cin d of a portiere or curtain, 
charmingly artistic vistas being thus 
gained. It has also led to the practice, 
which is an admirably one in а country 
where the average building lot is never 
more, and frequently less, than 25 feet in 
width, of placing the staircase hall in the 
center of the house, with the rooms rear 
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5 pont opening into it and connected 
y it. 
THE APARTMENT HOUSE. 


But the average American of moderate 
income does not live in а house at all. I 
don't mean that he camps out in a tent, 
or that he is altogether homeless ; he lives 
in a flat; and I can quite understand the 
shudder of disgust with which this an- 
nouncement will be heard by thoee whose 
notions of flat life are gathered from that 
system as developed in London. A Lon- 
doner said to me the other day that in 
London a flat was looked upon as a lux- 

. If this is so, all I can say is that 
London ideas of luxury and my own no- 
tions of the same article are several miles 
apart. The London flat is а creation of 
the last ten years, and among the many 
sins for which that decade has to answer 
at the Dast Day, it will, I am sure, be 
held the chief. The better class of New 
York flat has its disadvantages, it is true. 
What is there in this decidedly second 
rate world of ours which has not? Take 
it all in all, however, it is as convenient, 
comfortable and economical an abode as 
intelligent man has yet devised for himself. 
By its means the New Yorker is enabled 
to live in a fashionable or convenient 
neighborhood in a house, or, all events, in 
& portion of a house, built in a style com- 
parable only to those of the richest of his 

ellow citizens, and he pays for it therent 
which he would have to pay for a small 
house in an inconvenient and distant sub- 
urb.  Architecturally, the apartment 
houses, as they are termed in New York 
and the larger cities of America, are 
among their most admirable features. 
They &re run up to a somewhat alarming 
hight, it is true, for though land in New 
York is dear, dearer even than in London, 
the atmosphere is free, and of this fact 
the American has taken advantage. But 
he has not thought it necessary to build & 
jaundiced-looking barrack with oblong 
oles punched into it in place of windows, 
as one wicked individual, at all events, 
has done in London, and this abnormal 
hight is from a practical point of view a 
matter of little moment; for when one 
ascends to one’s a ment in a lift or 
elevator, as in Yankeedom it is termed, 
it matters little whether one stops at the 
third story or the thirteenth. e aver- 
age number of stories, however, does not 
exceed nine or ten, and it is a significant 
fact that the rents are very often in direct 
roportion to the hight of the story. 
e same principle is carried into the 
apartment house as prevails in the or- 
dinary dwelling house. The staircases 
and passages leading to the various floors 
are not, as seems to be the fashion in 
London, cold, cheerless, and wind swept, 
but are warm, ted and decorated, 
rs are the halls and staircases of a private 
ouse. 


THE TYPICAL FLAT. 


The typical flat, when one enters it 
after stepping out of theelevator, consists 
of an inner hallway, or passage, from 
which open out the various rooms ; some 
of these derive light and air from a 
central shaft, but as many as possible 
have direct communication with sun 
and air. Bye ning is done to economize 
room, and I think many valuable hints 
would be gained by English architects 
from a study of the plans and 0 
tions of these American flats. e ser v- 
ante, as a rule, sleep on the top floor, ac- 
cess to which is gained from each flat by a 

ivate staircase in the rear; the entire 

at is heated either by steam or hot water, 
as the case may be, and in addition to 
this, there are open fire places in all the 
principal rooms. From the kitchen a 

umb waiter or small lift runs to the 
basement, and is used by tradesmen for 
sending up their goods, and by servants 
for sending down the ashes, &c. Coal 
and wood are kept in the cellar, and sent 
up every day as required by the janitor 
or caretaker attached to the premises. A 
large refrigerator, carefully drained, is as 
a rule built into the butler's pantry. The 
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wood work is generally hard wood, and 
exceedingly elaborate mantels and over- 
mantels with mirrors and bric-à-brac 
shelves, &c., are among the permanent 
fixtures. Cherry and ash are the predomi- 
nant varieties of wood used, though 
mahogany is by no means uncommon. 
In the newer flats the lighting is effected 
by means of the incandescent electric sys- 
tem, and this, as wellas the heating, is 
included in the rent. 


EXTERIOR FINISH. 


Some quarter of & century ago the or- 
dinary house in New York was what is 
termed a brown-stone front, and was quite 
as hideous and unarchitectural as any- 
thing we can offer in this country. The 
exteriors were all cast in one mold, and 
the plan was always more or less on the 
same plan. They have changed all that 
now, and nowhere can a more interesting 
variety of elevation be found than in the 
more newly-built districts of New York. 
Even the so-called speculative builder's 
house is psi to the eye, and I have in 
my mind a сор e of short streets in the 
upper part of New York which I used to 
pas every day, and which were entirely 

uilt by one man, an ordinary building 
speculator. Instead of going (asIthink 
the same man here would) to an architect, 
even if he went to an architect at all, and 
getting from him the plans of one house, 
to be afterward redyplicated as often as 
necessary, the American got half a dozen 
architects, all of acknowledged position, 
to design for him a number of houses of 
somewhat similar plan, but of absolutely 
varying elevation. The result is a street 
which in its variety of gabling and for- 
tuitous contrast of color and material is 
as picturesque as anything one can find 
in the oldest quarter of one of the oldest 
Dutch towns. 


THE AMERICAN THEATER. 


The American theater, both before and 
behind the curtain, is better arranged on 
the aver than any playhouse in the 
world. ey have thrown overboard all 
the hampering conventionalities which 
are still in force here, and render the En- 
pun theater, with allits arrangements, 

t а servile copy of that which was good 
enongh for our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. regards its pan. the 
American theater is во arranged that the 
line of sight from every seat therein to 
the stage is, as a rule, perfect. The fact 
that the entire ground floor is taken u 
with what we should call here the stal 
renders the task of planning and of secur- 
ing adequate entrances and exits some- 
what easier, itis true, than that set be- 
fore the English architect; but, at the 
same time, no such dangerous death traps 
as one findsin London would be permitted 
in America. The buiiding law of New 
York is in 1nost of its provisions most ad- 
mirable, but no sections are more com- 
mendable than those which expressly con- 
cern the erection of theaters or other 
Кашын де intended to be used for the pur- 
poses of public entertainment. It is pro- 
vided that every theater shall have at 
least one front on a резе highway, and 
that on either side of such building shall 
be left а clear space of not less than 8 
feet in its narrowest part, and that this 
space shall begin from the line of the pros- 
cenium wall and extend the whole length 
of the auditorium. Мо portion of any 
theater can be used for any other pur- 
рове, while as far as possible the entire 

ilding and all it contains must be of 
non-combustible material, and all stage 
wood work, scenery &c., must be rendered 
non-combustible by approved means. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


I hardly think I should be doing you 
any service by dwelling at too great 
length upon the purely artistic side of 
American architecture or of the value of 
the work of American architects. Do 
not, though, be too ready to sneer at 
what [ may euphemistically term their 
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eccentricities. They may be vulgar at 
times, their straining for novelty so called 
may occasionally be offensive to the 
judicious, but at least they are reaching 
out, blindly, it may be, but still honestly, 
toward a style of their own. Nothing 
quite so shocking or so harrowing as the 
American vernacular church work would 
be permitted here by the public authori- 
ties. Detail is the weak point of the 
average American architect, but his 
Gothic detail amounts to a crime. Of 
course, they have had Richardson, whom 
most of you, I am sure, know by name at 
least, and in Richardson they can claim 
the greatest architectural genius the En- 
glish-speaking world has seen since 
Wren’s days. The King can do no 
wrong —and Richardson's church work 
was almost on a level with his secular 
pereo manga, which says everything. 
ut Richardson is dead, and, like all men 
of the highest genius, he was a snare and 
а delusion to his followers. A big man 
intellectually, physically and artistically, 
he was of such strong and marked an in- 
dividuality that his colleagues had per- 
force to be his imitators, and the greatest 
menace offered to American architecture 
is the influence of this departed Titan, 
which is responsible for the presence of 
swarms of little tin Richardsons on wheels, 
who are flooding the country with weak 
imitations of the Richardsonian Roman- 
ue marked by all devices, and but pale 
reflections of the virtues of the original, 
Turn, on the other hand, to their count 
and town houses, and in the work of suc 
men as Stanford White, of the firm of Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White, of Richard Hunt 
and others whom I could name, though 
doubtless with but little benefit to En- 
glish hearers, and one finds a restrained 
originality, a freshness of motif growing 
to а thoroughly trained cultured percep- 
tion and trained knowledge which you 
would not find it easy to parallel on this 
side of the Atlantic. As to their public 
buildings, they are hampered regarding 
Government and municipal edifices, but 
of their offices and corporation buildings 
I may say that though not so prominent 
as their domestic work, they are at least 
not quite so immoral as their churches, 
Without entering into any detailed criti- 
cism of the modern American architect- 
ural styles, I may say that so far as I am 
aware its followers are the first architects 
in any nation who have journeyed with 
the sister arts of painting, music and 
literature into the realms of eclecticism. 
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Ruins of Javanese Architecture. 


The architectural ruins of Java surpass 
those of Central America, says a recent 
issue of the Home Journal. At Chandi- 
Sewa are found the remains of what was 
once an assemblage of 296 temples, ar- 
ranged in five parallelograms, one inside 
of the other. In the center of all isa 
large temple in the shape of a cross, sur- 
rounded by 40 flights of steps, richly orna- 
mented with sculptures and containing 
many apartments. eighty mile to the 
eastward is the temple of Borobods, con- 
sisting of & central dome 50 feet in diam- 
eter, around which is a triple circle of 72 
towers, the whole building being 620 feet 
square and 100 feet high. In the walls 
are niches containing 400 cross-legged fig- 
ures larger than life. The amount of 
human labor and skill expended upon the 
pyramids of Egypt sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with that which 
was required to complete this sculptured 
temple in the interior of Java. Forty 
miles southwest of Samarang, on the 
same island, is an extensive plateau cov- 
ered with the ruins of temples, to reach 
which four stone stairways were con- 
structed, each containing more than а 
thousand steps. Traces of more than 400 
temples are found there, all of them dec- 
orated with rich and delicate sculptures, 
In Eastern Java the ruins of forts, palaces. 
baths, temples and aqueducts are to be 
seen every where. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING: 


GEOMETRICAL STAIRS. 


MAN’S STEP is about 25 inches on 
the level and 1244 in hes going up 
aladder. By combining these two 

facts we get the formula T + 2R = 25 
inches, in which T = tread, R = riser, 
as the basis for finding the pro T pro- 
portions of tread to riser. If T = 12, 
then R = 61g; if T = 9, then R = 8, &c. 
But R can only vary between the limits 
of 414 and 8 inches. 


Stairs may be formed of straight flights, 
the steps supported by a wall at both 


ends, or the steps supported by a vault, 


or the steps may be housed in the wall at 
one end and left free at the other end, 
leaving the center of the staircase an 
open well hole. In that case the steps are 
made to rest upon one another by joggled 
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themselves may be made shorter so as to 
extend the treading line. 

Then draw normals to the curve v a z 
through the points of division found, and 
their mid-points l, m, n, . . . The in- 
tersections of these normals will form a 
polygon, the enveloping curve (0 mu a ¢) 
of which is the involute of the treading- 
line. On every one of these normals carry 
1 foot 7 inches and you can get the curve 
U ABCD Was well hole. The normals 
АА, B B', CC. are the projec- 
tion of the arrises of the steps. 

Now, if on the vertical cylinder za b 
cd ...we draw а helix—that is, a curve 
on which the co-ordinates of every point 
counted on the base line, have the con- 
stant proportion of tread and riser, z will 
be at a level = R and every other point 
of division at the same hight, R, above 
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fore let the me. be a plane taken through 
the arris L L’ of the joint and the normal 
to the surface in P, mid-point of L L’. 

To construct that normal, we must find 
the plane tangent in P, which is done by 
substituting a connecting paraboloid to 
the surface of the soffit. To draw the 
connecting paraboloid, produce / 6 tang- 
ent to the helix, and let it meet a hori- 
zontal plane at the level of three ste 
below, in which case l0 = three treads. 
As the joint line IL touches a vertical in 
^, if a horizontal line be made to move in 
contact with / and the vertical 2, it will 
produce the connecting paraboloid re- 
quired. 

Now, to find the plane tangent to the 
soffit in P, draw A Ө generator of the 
connecting paraboloid, and cut A Ө 
and à І by a vertical plane, P Q. The 
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Masonry and Stone Cutting.—Figs. 197 to 201 Inclusive. 


joints, such as M" S" В”, Fig. 198. The 
joint on the lower step is called a back 
rebate, and in the upper step a bird's 
mouth. Ifthe well hole be curvilinear, 
as in Fig. 197, the stairs are called geo- 
metrical. 

In geometrical stairs the widths of the 
steps vary from one end to the other, but 
the proportions of treads to risers are 
fixed on a line parallel to the well hole at 
a distance of 1 foot 7 inchesfromit. This 
is called the treading line, on which all 
the treads must be equal. 

To draw the plan, Fig, 197, take z U 
— length of the shortest step; deduct 
therefrom U 2 = 1 foot 7 inches, and draw 
the rectangle z y x v, of which the sides 
are equidistant from the walls; inscribe 
in this rectangle a semi-ellipse, and this 
will be the treading line of the stairs. If 
the outside walls formed an irregular 
polygon, the treading line might be drawn 
with centers so as to form a continuous 
curve. Divide the treading line in n 
equal parts — to the widths of the treads, 
8 Y .. . =đab=bc¢c=ced= 
. « , Which gives n + 1 risers from z 
tov. If the number of s be not suf- 
ficient, the proportions of the treads and 
risers may be made stiffer, or the steps 


* Continued from page 13, December issue. 
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the former. If a horizontal lines moves 
along that helix, remaining at the same 
time tangent to a vertical cylinder on the 
involutewAal, then it will describe а 
surface which will touch the arrises of 
all the steps; this is the extrados of the 
stairs, and it is a skew surface. 


The soffit of the stairs is а surface 
identical with the former, but lowered 
uniformly of a certain distance, д, which 
we shall determine later on. The joint 
lines of the soffit are projected on the 
normals to the treading line drawn 
through the mid-points l, m, n, . . .; 
one of the steps, for instance, will stretc 
between the lines BB and L L'. So that 
the surface of the joint be everywhere 
normal to the soffit, the correct way is to 
erect normals in two points of the joint, 
then divide these normals in equal parts, 
and work the surface by means of а 
straightedge placed on these points of 
division. The surface is then a hyper- 
bolic-paraboloid. Nothwithstanding this 
terrible name, it is a very easy operation 
to accomplish when the well hole and the 
walls are circular. In our present case 
it would involve making two separate 
bevels for each step; besides which the 
construction of the normals is more diffi- 
cult than in circular stairs. We there- 


line which joins in space the points 
P and Q is another generator of the para- 
boloid ; the plane tangent to the soffit 
in P contains that line 9 and the joint 
line L L'. Turn down the plane P Q 
round its trace ; P' is at the level of three 
risers above P, draw P' Q and produce 
P' G' at right angles with it; that is the 
normal required through which the plane 
of the joint must be taken. At about 2 
inches above the point Р draw K G’, the 
upper level of the step. Now we can 
settle the hight В” B, Fig. 198, which 
we called d. e arc l mb = $ of width of 
tread, therefore, the point lis 3 riser above 


the point b. Adding this difference of 
level to the hight P K we have d = PK 
+ 4 riser. Therefore, it follows that the 


hight P K is constant for all the steps. 
The construction of the normal at the 
mid-point has to be made for every ste 
independently, for its angle varies wit 
each step. 

Face Molds.—The face, which is housed 
in the wall, is the intersection of the ver- 
tical plane X' Y', with the surfaces of the 
steps as shown in Fig. 198. The soffit is 
a curve, of which several points are found 
by the intersection of generators of the 
soffit. If a nosing is put to the steps it 
must be added on the mold. The face 
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which forms the well hole, Fig. 199, is а 
cylindrical surface, and inust be devel- 
° Mind the joint line is curved. To 
find a third point of that curve draw a 
horizontal generator of the plane of the 
joint, say : y on plan, find ita level, y”, by 
which get C, above Ci, Fig. 199; then 
draw the curve. j 

Cutting of the Steps.—Select a stone 
which will contain the step; work the 
tread ; draw thereon the outline В В R 
R; then with a square work the riser, the 
wall face and the well hole. Draw the 
face molds in their respective positions 
and work the joints, both rebate at the 
back and bird's mouth in front. Through 
guiding marks work the soffit of the stone 
with a straightedge. 

Sometimes (Figs. 200, 201) a piece, 8 B, 
B, A, a, is left on along the well hole to 
form a string about 4 or 5 inches wide, 
upon which to fix the balustrade. In 

g. 201 is rather an exaggerated view of 
& step finished in this way. When the 
offset В B. is less than 2 inches it need 
not entail any sensible waste of stone, but 
sometimes the string is built separately 
and the steps are housed in it. 
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Building Ordinances. 


At the meeting of the IIlinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
held in Chicago on Monday evening. 
April 18, H A. Goetz made an 
dress on the subject of building ordi- 
nances, in which reference was made to a 
number of features of building construc- 
tion. What the speaker had to say is of 
such interest to many of our readers that 
we take pleasure in presenting copious ex- 
tracts from the address. In introducing 
his subject Mr. Goetz said : 

** The primary object of a building or- 
dinance should be to prevent the spread 
of fire. There are such a small number 
of buildings which collapse through 
faulty architecture that public interest 
would hardly be aroused sufficiently to 
demand building ordinances from this 
cause alone. The primary object of an 
ordinance should be, first, to prevent the 
spread of fire. Those who are posted are 
aware that $180,000,000 are being wiped 
&way from the face of this country every 
year. We have been looking upon insur- 
ance as the angel of charity, forgetting 
that all of us are paying for this fire loss 
out of our own pockets, the underwriter 
merely acting as collector and distrib- 
utor, collecting $1 from the masses and 
paying out 60 cents to the individual, the 
other 40 cents being needed for salaries, 
expense and dividends. 

** Soon after some great fire or calamity 
a call is sent and issued for a committee, 
which, with much energy, goes to work. 
But no one is held responsible, and the 
work is done in a careless manner. Your 
great city of Chicago has now adopted 
such a plan," said the speaker, ''and, 
while I have due respect for each mem- 
ber of the committee, still I cannot re- 
frain from believing that none of you will 
be satisfied with the work after it is done. 
I believe that one man, who must devote 
his entire time thereto, can get up or edit 
& better building ordinance than a dozen 
men, no two of whom can agree." 


WHAT 


A BUILDING ORDINANCE SHOULD 
COVER. 


Ав asuggestion, Mr Goetz thought it 
best to do away with fire limits and 
„ make the ordinance cover the size, 
hight and kind of building, no matter 
where located." The present plan is to 
restrict and prohibit frame buildings 
within а certain fire district and allow all 
kinds outside of the district until it is so 
idly built up, and then comes into the fire 
district after much damage has been done. 

„Instead of this," the speaker said, 
** the ordinance should cover the whole 
city or even the whole State, for is it not 
just as important to erect a safe building 
outside ав inside the business district? 

“ Make the walls of certain thicknesses 
for each class and permit no system of 
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building which might have a tendency of 
paling down the walls during fire,” said 

r. Goetz. ^ - 

„Party walls are usually built of a less 
thickness than the exterior walls. All 
party walls should be securely anchored 
to each tier of joists, but so that deflec- 
tion or breaking of the joist would not 
injure the wall. Mr. Moore, President 
of the Continental, insists that his com- 
pany would make money at one-third the 
present rates if brick buildings were con- 
structed in such manner that the interior 
might be cremated and leave intact the 
walls. All companies admit that 40 per 
cent. of the money loss is by exposure; 
that is, where fires spread to adicining 
property." 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


The speaker made the following state- 
ments in the course of his address : 

'* Prevent loss of life in manufactories 
by limiting their hight, and by чаш 
stairways at o ite ends of the build- 
ing, of a width in proportion to the hight 
of the building and the number of people 
ipd et ba therein, this simple provision 
making an exterior fire escape unneces- 


* Prevent loss of life in theaters and 
public halls by limiting their hight from 
the ground level, and provide proper and 
convenient exits in proportion to the num- 
ber of people they are to accommodate. 
It is unnecessary to require that all 
theaters should be fire proof, because with 

roper exits any place can be emptied 
fore the fire can reach the inmates. 

„Buildings exceeding 85 feet in hight 
should be covstructed of incombustible 
material, and should not be allowed to 
have a party wall, but should be able to 
stand alone even if the buildings adjoin- 
ing should fall. Buildings for mer- 
chandising should be limited in hight, for 
the reason that а tall building filled with 
merchandise will develop: in case of fire, 
such a high degree of heat as to be a 
menace to all others in the neighborhood. 

No elevator shaft should allowed 
near any stairway if such stairway is the 
only means of escape." 


ENFORCEMENT OF LAWS. 


In regard to the enforcement of laws 
when passed, Mr. Goetz thought the 
owner of the building as well as the 
building inspector, architect or con- 
tractor. should be held liable. This 
would result in the employment of com- 
petent architects, while the owner would 
come to the inspector for advice, while 
under the present plan the owner tries in 
every way to evade him. 

In conclusion, Mr. Goetz said great im- 
provement would result from combining 

he fire and building departments under 

one head. He would raise the standard 
of excellence of firemen by impressing 
upon them the advantage of preventing 
fires as well as extinguishing them. He 
would have them become familiar with 
all the details of construction, the loca- 
tion of stairs and elevators, the general 
surroundings, and such knowledge as 
during a fire would be of inestimable 
value. He would require them to report 
to each other the faults they find in the 
districts, and in special cases they should 
be given power to order improvements. 
General discussion of Mr. Goetz's paper 
followed its reading. The members of 
the chapter were favorably impressed by 
the discourse as a whole. while unstinted 
commendation was accorded several of 
the speaker's propositions. 
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THE DESIGN chosen for the Connecticut 
Building at the World's Fair is in strik- 
ing contrast with the edifice at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition. This was in the 
general style of an ancient farmhouse, 
with the roof sloping nearly to the 
ground. The Chicago building 1s modeled 
after the mansion houses of the wealthy 
men of the colonial days—the magnates 
and rulers of that period. Half a dozen 
designs were submitted, W. R. Briggs, & 
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Bridgeport architect, winning the prize. 
The structure will be two stories high,with 
colonial pitch roof, surmounted by a small 
balcony or ** deck," such as was commonly 
built on the houses of merchants at the 
geaports, and from which they watched 
the movements of their vessels. Such 
roofs yet exist in New Haven and New 
London; at Nantucket, on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, there are dozens of them. 
Broad verandas stretch around the build- 
ing on three sides, and the massive porch 
has four fluted columns. 
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Employer and Workman. 


The average employer in the build- 
ing trades has, at some time or other 
during his business experience, felt 
the pressure of the action of the labor 
unions in their efforts to improve the con- 
ditions under which their members per- 
form their work. The average employer 
has also been in the habit of allowing 
such matters as do not directly affect his 
relationship with an owner to take care 
of themselves, and has made no effort to 
prevent customa which he knows must 
ultimately be changed from becoming 
fixed. He has conducted his business 
entirely upon the assumption that when 
he is pushed into а corner or when con- 
ditions detrimental to his business 
become fixed, he would make a 
grand overthrowing of things gener- 
ally and start afresh. In the mean- 
time the workmen have been stead- 
ily and systematically pushing ahead, 
gaining ground here and there, a little at 
a time, firmly establishing their organi- 
zation and continually progressing to- 
ward their desired goal. Until recently 
they have met with so little rational op- 
position and have found so little desire on 
the part of employers to seek out and 
maintain right and justice for both sides, 
that they have come to look upon every 
point gained as an evidence of the justice 
of their position. They have undoubt- 
edly encroached upon the prerogatives of 
the employer in some cases, which is not 
unnatural, considering their strength in 
numbers and in unity of purpose. They 
have had no one to point out to them 
wherein they have assumed too much as 
their own right, for the action of the em- 
ployer has generally been one of resist- 
ance rather than assistance or direction. 
No equitable conditions can be established 
between two parties when one of the 
parties is less attentive to existing condi- 
tions than the other. A satisfactory ad- 
justment of the labor problem will not be 
secured until the employers are suff- 
ciently well organized to treat with the or- 


ganizations of wo: kmen upon some other 
basis than that of opposition. Until the 
use of force is abandoned and the two in- 
terests meet on equal terms, no reason- 
able or just solution of the question can 
be expected. 


Conditions in the Field of Labor. 


It appears from the reports of the com- 
mercial agencies that the number of 
strikes and of workmen involved during 
the first week in May was nearly two 
thirds less than the figures quoted for the 
same week in 1891, which in turn were 
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much smaller than the figures for the 
corresponding week of 1890. It is fair to 
assume that these figures are approxi- 
mately accurate and may be accepted as 
an evidence that the differences between 
employers and workmen as a whole are 
being adjusted with less friction than 
heretofore. The first week in May can be 
taken as fairly representative of the year, 
as at that time the unions have been in the 
habit of making their demands. The con- 
dition of labor, too, is then fairly indica- 
tive of the attitude in which the workmen 
stand to the employers. The figures quoted 
show that 18,500 employees were con- 
cerned in strikes in the first week of May, 
1892, while in 1891 there were, 49, 000, and 
in 1890 there were about 54,000. In New 
England the Jabor troubles seemed, pro- 
portionally, to involve the greatest num- 
ber of workmen, it being stated that there 
were 28 strikes, which involved over 8000 
men, including strikes on ten stone quar- 
ries, which affected about 4000 men. 

There were doubtless more strikes than 
those quoted by the agencies, and it is 
not unlikely that some of those reported 
were unimportant, but the showing goes 
far toward establishing the fact that the 
workmen generally are better satisfied 
with the conditions under which they 
labor than formerly, or that they have 
found peaceable means of adjusting such 
differences between themselves and their 
employers as may have arisen. Опе of 

the principal causes of this desirable ef- 

fect is the better organization of the em- 

ployers, which has resulted in their be- 

coming better able to treat with the 
workmen in a broad and effeetual man- 


ner, and with such unity as to secure the 
gettlement of differences with greater fa- 
cility and justice than waa poesible where 
each employer attempted to settle upon 
a separate basis 


Building on the Pacific Coast. 


According to advices from the Pacific 
Coast, the building season in California 


opened with bright prospects. A large 


number of buildings have been placed 
under contract, and dwellings of a supe- 
rior class are being erected far into the 
suburbs of the larger cities, owing, no 
doubt, to the fact that some of the most 
desirable locations, especially in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco, are now 
accessible by cable or electric railway 
systems. Buildings for business purposes 
are said to show an advanced taste in de- 
sign, and in place of cheaper material 
heretofore employed, stone and marble 
are being extensively used. Thisincrease 


in the demand and use of stonehas stimu 
Jated the development of new quarries in 
localities where the material can be eco- 
nomically shipped to market. 


A Remarkable Building. 


One of the greatest novelties in the 
building line probably ever designed for 
erection in this city is the structure 
which is about to be put up on Broadway 
near Murray street. This building is in- 
tended to be 12 stories in hight, sur- 
mounted with a high gable roof, the fin- 
ial terminating at а distance of about 187 


feet above the sidewalk. The building 
has a frontage of 8014 feet on Broadway 
and а depth of 1077 feet. The first 
story will have-a ceiling hight of 18 feet 
6 inches and will be arranged for count- 
ing room or banking purposes. The sec- 
ond story, which will be used as general 
offices of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who are putting up the structure, 
will be 28 feet 3 inches in hight on the 
Broadway front and have main and mez- 
zanine floors in the rear. The style of 
the building will be of the severest kind 
of early Italian renaissance and absolutely 
fire proof. The matcrial for the front 


will be of light brick and the structure 
will be thoroughly equipped with all the 
modern appliances. ith the possible 
exception of the Tower Building on lower 
Broadway, this will probably be the nar- 
rowest high building in the country. 


Contractor and Supply Dealer. 


The subject of securing special prices 
on building material for contracting 
builders, which was brought up at the 
last convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, is one that is worthy of 
the consideration of every dealer in bnild- 
ers’ supplies in the country. The present 
custom of charging the contractor who 
buys unlimited quantities every year the 
same price that is asked of the occasional 
buyer of small quantities was well set 
forth by one of the delegates to the con- 
vention mentioned. He waa by profes- 
sion a plumber, and stated that he could 
Suy one barrel of lime in the open market 
as cheaply as the mason or plasterer 
could buy 1000 barrels, This condition 
of affairs exists practically the same all 
over the country, but it is in the building 
business only that such a condition does 
exist, for in every other line of business 
the regular buyer of large quantities of 
merchandise, who buys to sell again, re- 
ceives an appreciable discount from the 
price at which the same commodity is 
sold at retail and in small lots. The 
builder stands in the same position to the 
material dealer that the retailer does to 
the wholesaler in any other business, for 
he buys to sell to the consumer. The 
owner is the consumer in the building 
business, and if the dealer sells direct to 
him the builder is deprived of a legiti- 
mate profit and the dealer receives no 
more for his wares than he would if he 
had sold to the builder. It is sometimes 
the case that a dealer will sell to arowner 
cheaper than he would to a contractor. 
Cases of this kind have been known where 
the dealer, in order to be sure of a par- 
ticular sale, has given a less price to an 
owner than he would to the contractor 
for the work. A certain amount of build- 
ing supplies must be sold in every city, 
and it is not unfair to maintain that the 
dealer should give the builder preference 
over any one else in prices and should 


belp to keep the business in the proper 
channels. The owner would pay no more 
for his building than he does now, the 
same amount of material would be sold, 
the business would become fixed upon a 
recognized basis, and the builder would 
receive an equitable margin upon the ma- 
terial which passed through his hands. 
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CABLE ROAD POWEH STATION. 


STRUCTURE which will embody, 
А when completed, a number of unique 

'features of no little interest to build- 
ers generally is the power station of the 
Broadway Cable Road, now being put up 
at the corner of Broadway and Houston 
street, this city, by the Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue Railroad Company. At 
the present time the foundations are being 
put in, an idea of the appearance of the 
excavation ;being indicated in Fig. 1 of 
the accompanying illustrations. As the 
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ders, with the exception of a few for sup- 
rting the court of the building, varv 
in their diameter from 8 feet 6 inches to 
12 feet. The object of this is not only to 
revent the sand foundation from spread- 
ing iaterally, but also to divide the sand 
on which the building is to be оро 
from the sand foundation of the floor оп 
which the machinery to operate the cable 
is to rest. This is in conformity with the 
main theory of the engineers' plan, which 
is to have the foundations of the building 
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Cable Road Power Station.—Fig. 1.—Present Appearance of Foundations. 


site selected for this building is a very 
valuable one, the question which con- 
fronted the engineers at the outset was, 
how to utilize the ground to the fullest 
extent. If it could be used for nothing 
more than а power station, much of its 
value would be lost, but, as the necessary 
machinery to operate the cable was to be 
below the street level, the company de- 
sired to erect a large building above it 
which might be rented for commerci 
purposes. The obstacle, however, in the 
way was the vibration which would re- 
sult from the operation of the machinery, 
and which would render a building de- 
signed for commercial purposes practi- 
cally untenantable. The engineers, how- 
ever, have outlined a scheme, which is 
being pursued in the work now in prog- 
ress, and which is expected to bring about 
the desired results. 

The floors of the building proper are to 
be supported on peculiarly constructed 
piers, of which there are to be 45 interior 
ones and 28 piers on a line with the ex- 
terior walls, which will be self-support- 
ing. The exterior piers will consist 
of steel columns, fixed on a grillage 
of iron piers, the latter resting upon 
stone walls. The interior piers are 
to be constructed after the manner indi- 
cated in Fig. 2 of the illustrations, for 
the use of both of which we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the Sun of this city. 
Large cylinders of wrought iron or steel 
are to be sunk into the earth and filled 
with sand below and concrete above. On 
the top of these is to be a grillage of iron 
beams, to be level with the tops of the 
cylinders, which are but 6 feet in length. 
Resting on the Шад will be massive 
iron bases weighing in the neighborhood 
of 3000 pounds each, and surmounting 
these will be steel columns. The cylin- 
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entirely independent of the foundation 
of the machinery, so that the operation 
of the latter will not cause the building 
to vibrate. All the iron and steel used in 
the construction of the building is sub- 
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jected to the severest tests so as to stand 
the strain to be put upon them. 

For the purpose of providing room for 
the driving wheels on the machinery 
floor, it has been nec to excavate to 
a depth of 42 feet below the level of the 
street. Bridges of iron beams resting on 
brick walls are to be constructed around 
the columns supporting the building, the 
object being to prevent any portion of the 
machinery floor, which will rest partly on 
the bridges and partly on the sand foun- 
dation, from touching the main columns. 
The driving wheels will be 32 feet in 
diameter and weigh about 100 tons each. 
Cotton rope drives will be employed in 
order to still further reduce the liability 
to noise and vibration. Each of the driv- 
ing wheels will have 32 deep grooves for 
32 lengths of 2-inch rope. Attached to 
the engine shaft will be 9-foot wheels, 
while 32-foot wheels will be attached to 
the shaft connecting with the cable drums. 
At the present writing it is expected to 
have the building, including the machin- 
ery floor, completed early in the fall of 
this year. It is stated that this building 
will be stronger and will contain more 
iron and steel than any other structure of 
its size in the city, while the machinery 
floor will probably be unlike any other in 
the country. 
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Іт IS SAID to be a common practice in 
France to coat the beams, the joists and 
the under side of the flooring of buildings 
with a thick coating of limewash as a 
safeguard againt бге. It isa preventive 
of prime ignition, although it will not 
check a fire when once under head way. 


AN INGENIOUS INSTRUMENT is now used 
in Italy for the cutting of stone cornices. 
moldings, balustrades, &c. The general 
features of the machine are very similar 
to those of the ordinary metal-planing 
machine. The stone to ys anie ороп 
is firmly clamped on the „to which a 
reciprocating motion is imparted by suit- 
able mechanism. The cutting tools are 
carried on a saddle plate capable of hori- 
zontal movement upon a slide by means 
ofa screw and handle. The slide is, in 
turn, capable of vertical adjustment on 
slide pillars by means of bevel gearin 
and screws. The machine turns out 1 
feet of cornice, well finished, in 20 min- 
utes. 
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HE ATTRACTIVE frame dwelling 
which forms the subject of our sup- 
plement plate this month was re- 

erected in Carthage, III., for W. 
iriffith, from designs furnished by 
architect George W. Payne of that city. 
The house is built of good, sound pine, 
the sills being 6 x 8 inches and 8 x 8 
inches; the first and second floor joists 
2 x 10 inches; the ceiling joists 2 x 6 
inches and the studding and rafters 2 x 4 
inches. The sheeting is shiplap, covered 
with building paper and 14-inch siding. 
The first floor is 214 feet above the grade 
line and is approached by broad steps lead- 
ing to the front veranda, from which the 
vestibule is reached through double doors. 
A careful inspection of the floor plans, 
which are presented in connection with 
the elevations and details upon this and 
the following pages, shows the manner 
in which the space on the two floors has 
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ILLINOIS DWELLING. 


asleeping room 15 x 16 feet in size, and be- 
Te this a bathroom of ample size and 
thoroughly fitted throughout. The sleep- 
ing room and sitting room are furnished 
with drawers under the projecting win- 
dows. In the rear of the house is a large 
woodshed provided with closet, slop sink, 
&c. On the second floor of the house are 
three large sleeping rooms, with ample 
closets. The attic over the main portion 
of the house is floored and serves the pur- 
pose of a че e The house is 
well built throughout, carefully finished 
and is stated to have cost complete $4500. 


Fundamental Ideas in Architecture. 


А. writer in a recent issue of the Lon- 
don Tablet кеше the following remarks 
on the fundamental ideas in architecture, 


mentation of the support, the ornamenta- 
tion of the weight and the ornamenta- 
tion of the constructioa which connected 
the weight with the support. To arrive 
at the fundamental idea in the different 
styles we must examine the relations be- 
tween the support and the weight. 


THE EGYPTIAN. 


The Egyptian, the oldest of known 
styles, placed the weight firmly on the 
ground. Inthe first stages of building 
the strength of materials and the art of 
construction were but imperfectly under- 
stood, and to obtain security masses of 
material were асе on а broad base, nar- 
rowing upward in the form of a pyramid. 
It suggested security and permanence. 
The earliest extant monument of the 
work of man, the Pyramids bythe Nile, 
still rest on the sand of the desert in their 
majestic massiveness. The Egyptian 
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An Illinois Dwelling.—George W. 


been utilized. It will ve noticed that on 
the first floor there are library, sitting 
room, dining room, kitchen, «sleepin 

room and bathroom. The hall is of 

size and has rising from it a stairway 
constructed of Wisconsin red oak, finished 
in natural wood. At the left of the hall 
is the library with bay window, while 
directly in the rear and communicating 
with it by means of folding doors is a 
cheerful sitting room 15 x 18 feet. Be- 
yond this is the dining room, reached 
through folding doors and also having an 
entrance at the side of the house. The 
means of communication between the din- 
ing room and the kitchen, which is at the 
right,is through a commodious pantry 
fitted with all the modern appliances. 
There is also a dumb waiter in the double 
wall between the kitchen and the dinin 

room. Directly intherearof he hall aad 
* it by a single door is 
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which are likely to prove of interest to 
American readers : 

Leaving aside the battle of styles, 
what is it in architecture that gives the 
distinctive mark or idea to the leading 
styles? se the Parthenon at Athens 
to the Cath 1 of Cologne, the Alham- 
bra at Granada to St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and we must at once admit some radical 
difference in the fundamental idea that 
has produced such divergent results. The 
result in each case is a growth, but the 
idea in the elementary notion of con- 
struction has in each case been different. 

Art in architecture is the ornamentation 
of the construction ; superadded ornament 
is either bad art or not architecture. In 
the development of building the treat- 
ment of the three elements of weight, 
support and security assumed different 
shapes. The employment of ornament, 
or architecture, came in with the orna- 


buildings were constructed on the model 
of the pyramid. Truncated at various 
hights, the details and ornamention, how- 
ever varied, left the same impression of 
security and permanence. The shelving 
base, from which springs the propylon or 
porch. the multiplication of short stunted 
shafts, the shallow reliefs, are all subser- 
vient to the one idea. The building rests 
on the ground, and you know it. The 
slender obelisk placed in front as a foil 
brought into prominence the massive 
solidity of the building. The accessory 
sphinx, with its front paws placed flat on 
the pedestal, the body firmly recumbent, 
and the head solidly draped, was a type 
of immobility and rest. 


THE GRECIAN. 
Turn now tothe Greek building, with 


its pediment supported by three lofty col- 
umns. The idea here is the expression of 
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wer by the easy lifting up of the weight. 
he Egyptian represents the mass solidly 
resting on the earth; the Greek lifted it 
with ease into the air, and the architect- 
forms and details were subservient 

to the idea. The triangular pediment 
suggests the feeling of pressure down- 
ward, the broad architrave and entabla- 
ture adds mass and solidity, and the mold- 
ings and projecting cornice assist the gen- 
eral impression of weight. To resist the 
downward crush of this mass, the tall 
graceful pillars rise up to support it, 
seemingly without effort; the walls are 
thrown backward almost out of sight that 
the eye may more readily rest on the 
work of the columns. The capital, the 
point of contact or conflict between the 
weight and the support, is admirably de- 
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arch, which broke the entablature and 
the idea of solidity, and thus destroyed 
the fundamental idea of the Greek sim- 
vlicity without substituting any of their 
own. 

When the Roman style was removed 
to Constantinople the Byzantines rev- 
eled in arch and cupola, but without 
discerning the real object of the arch. 
The circular arch distributes the weight 
of the wall; they refused it the proper 
office, made it an ornament and concealed 
the real aston of the weight. Conse- 

uently, in the Byzantine style we have 
the domes and cupolas representing the 
weight with no visible support, and 
arches жиры at caprice with nothing 
tosupport. The magnificent dome of St. 
Sophia is poised in the air, traditionally 
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placed the support conspicuously in the 
wall. Of great thickness, with large blank 
spaces unpierced and prominent, the 
walls plainly tell their work and their 
сар todoit. The ornamentation is 
subservient to the idea. Shallow recesses 
and paneling bring the surface of the 
wall into prominence; where they are 
pierced for window or door the beveling 
and molding in perspective increase the 
idea of strength, the асып points to 
the depth, the circular arch indicates the 
solidity of the wall above, the circular 
windows were adapted to emphasize the 
notion of power. In the Egyptian the 
wall is unnoticed, in the Greek it receded 
from view, in the Byzantine it paves no 
part, in the Moresque it is chopped up 
and scattered, but in the Lombard, with- 
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signed to denote the triumph of support ; 
the fluting of the columns tell the eye 
that there is no undue pressure on the 
material, and the slight tapering of the 
column toward the capital suggests that 
there is power to spare. The Greeks, who 
were born artists, made the minor orna- 
mentation subsidiary to the general idea ; 
it is neither complex nor elaborate; the 
upper intensifies the idea of weight; the 
lower that of easy support. "Their build- 
ings suggest repose rather than massive- 
ness, confidence rather than security— 
the confidence of skill in contest with in- 
ert weight. 


THE ROMAN. 


The Romans imitated the Greeks, and 
imitated them without appreciating the 
simplicity of grandeur. They introduced 
circles and segments of circles in place of 
the simple restful lines coursing horizon- 
tally round the building. They raised 
columns which supported nothing, sim- 
ply for the sake of ornament; the dome 
»ehind the pediment took away its signifi- 
cance and removed from it the idea of 
pressure. They adopted the semicircular 
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by a miracle, but really by tricks of de- 
ceptive material and concealed buttresses. 


THE MORESQUE. 


The Moresque strove for the negation 
of the weight altogether; the Egyptian 
placed the weight firmly on the ground; 
the Greek lifted it up in the air with an 
assertion of graceful power; the Roman 
confused weight and support ; the Byzan- 
tine represented weight without support ; 
the Moor suggested that there was no 
weight at all. To produce this effect the 
arch is often elongated, its surface broken 
up by fretted work, its under surface 
hollowed out, its span divided into small 
arches. Above it a molding incloses a 
rectangular space, leaving to the arch the 
semblance of leisure or sheer idleness. 
The shafts are so light as to take away 
the idea of having any work todo. The 
roof is divided into a series of honey- 
combed pendants, which confuse the eye 
and abstract the feeling of pressure. The 
result is aerial, fairy like and dreamy. 


THE LOMBARD. 


The Lombard style, to which our Nor- 
man is allied, attended more to truth, and 


out buttress or pilaster, it asserted itself 
as the main element of support. 


THE GOTHIC. 


The Gothic, so familiar to us, leaves the 
impression of ascendant aspiration. The 
tendency is upward ; heedless of weight, 
it breaks through the weight. The nave 
rushes upward from the aisles, the tower 
upward from the nave, the spire upward 
from the tower. The support is lateral 
to allow of the upward tendency, but- 
tresses support the sides, the aisles sup- 
port the nave, flying buttresses hold up 
the roof. The wall is destroyed, bein 
pierced by window and arch; the arc 
takes the thrust off from the pillars, and 
the capitals become mere bands. The 
windows point upward, the arch points 
upward. the high-pitched roof points up- 
ward. The weight, without being denied, 
as in the Moresque, is thrust aside, is dis- 
turbed over lateral support to allow the 
upward tendency. ) 

Sufficient has been said to allow of a 
glimpse of the relations of weight and 
support in the chief styles, and to indicate 
how they affected the prominent features. 
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The treatment of each specimen in each 
style is distinctive, and the infinite 
variety in form and сога? clustered 
around the fundamental idea. 


How a Saw is Made. 


The following is taken from a descrip- 
tion of the method of making saws fol- 
lowed in one of the largest establishments 
of the kind in the eastern section of the 
country. 

As showing the general 
operation of making saws, 
it will be interesting to 
follow the course of the 
hand saw in the various 
stages of its manufacture. 
It will be borne in mind 
that other Saws are made 
in a similar manner, with 
=з exception of handling 

чөе ing in the сазе 
circulars, cross-cuts, 


rhe sheet for a hand 
saw as received at the 
factory is large enough 
for two blades, and is cut 
diagonally through the 
center with squaring 
shears. The blade is then 
toothed by a machine 
having a punch-like move- 


of teeth to the inch. 
Their cone for tooth- 
ing hand saw blades is 
100 dozen a day. The blade is then taken 
to a furnace, where it is heated, and 
pl ed into a fish-oil bath to harden it. 
he heat to which it is subjected depends 
upon the degree of hardness required. 
Upon being taken from the oil the blade 
is warped and as brittle as glass. It then 
goes into another furnace to be tempered, 
where at the same time it is submitted to a 
severe pressure to straighten the blade. 
The blade is then ground upon large broad 
stones. The blade is ground lengthwise, 
being held against the stone by a gauge 
so set as to grind it thinner on the back 
than at the teeth. It is then polished by 
being held against a rapidly revolving 
wheel covered with sea lion leather. The 
blade is next smithed, to make it level, or, 
as it is technically termed, to take out the 
buckle. In this operation the blade is laid 
on а large anvil and struck by hand with 

a hammer. This is one of the most par- 
трлн as well as the most interesting ор- 
erations through which the blade passes, 
and it requires long practice to become 
proficient as a smither. A smithing ma- 
chine 1з in use, somewhat resembling a trip 
hammer, but it does not do the work in 
as satisfactory a manner as it is done by 
hand, and is only used on the cheaper 
grade of goods. 

The b.ade is then etched. This may be 
done in either of two ways. For the best 

goods the design to be etched is first 
printed on paper from a steel plate with 
ly prepared ink. The design is 
en transferred from the paper to the 
blade, leaving the design surrounded by a 
wide border of ink. Acid is then put 
upon the uncovered portion of the design 
and alowed to eat into the steel the re- 
quired depth, but care is needed in this 
operation, as the acid would eat through 
the bladeif allowed to remain on it long 
The other plan is to print the design on 
the blade with a rubber stamp and subject 
it to acid. The former plan is pursued in 
etching the finest finished goods. 

The teeth are now filed, or, in other 
words, the saw is sharpened, and the bead 
on the back of the point of the saw are 
both done by hand, after which the teeth 
are set on an anvil with a hammer, by 
hand. The blade is now ready for the 
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handle. The handles are bought in the 
white and varnished, French polished and 
engraved at the factory. With the highest 
priced goods the saw, after being handled, 
is subjected to the operation of being 
blocked, to take out any buckle caused by 
screwing on the handle. The saw is now 
ready for packing. 
— — —œ— 

AN INTERESTING COLLECTION of archi- 
tects' drawings consisting of several hun- 
dred designs, principally for a better 
class of country houses, has been on ex- 
hibition in the halls of the Building Ma- 
terial Exhibit in Brooklyn during the 
greaterpart of the month just passed. In 
addition to the architectural drawings 
there have also been displayed tapestries, 
hangings, furnishings, stained glass, bric- 
a-brac, brass, bronze and wrought-iron 
work, as well as other materials and de- 
vices that enter into the construction, 
finish and decoration of a modern dwel- 
ling. 

— — — —————— 

THE DIVISION or Forestry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has recently issued the first of a series of 
bulletins compiled by B. E. Fernow, 
Chief of the Division, relating to timber 
physics. This bulletin, which is entirely 
preliminary in its nature, records some of 
the results of an extensive investigation 
into the nature of our important woods 
especially their mechanical and technical 
properties and the dependence of these 
upon structure and physical condition, as 
well as upon the conditions under which 
the wood was grown. The bulletin dis- 
cusses the need, object and scope of the 
investigation, gives references to the 
work which has preceded the present in- 
vestigations, and explains the methods 

ursued in them, while including the 
orm of record and illustrations of the 
machinery used. 
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SITUATION 


T THE TIME of writing, the situa- 
А tion in the granite industries of 
New England, as compared with 

а month ago, is practically unchanged, 
so far at least as the relationship 
between the unions and the quarry 
owners is concerned. The unions main- 
tain what is practically their original 
position—namely,that no non-union work- 
men shall be employed and the bill of 
prices—i. e., the contract between the 
employer and the workman, shall date 
from May 1 instead of January 1, as 
desired by the manufacturers. There is 
no question between the two of wages or 
hours of labor, the cause of the entire 
complication being included in the time 
for the adoption of the scale of prices 


under which the unions shall permit 
members to work, and their objection to 
the employment of non-union workmen. 
Under circumstances which seemed to 
indicate that the differences between the 
two might be adjusted, a meeting was 
held in Boston on June 2 and a thorough 
discussion of the situation was had, both 
sides being represented; but nothing 
satisfactory in the nature of a settlement 
was reached. The workmen firmly main- 
tained their position and the employers 
also refused toyield. At a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association. held on the 
same date as the meeting above referred 
to, a resolution was adopted and at a later 
date incorporated into the following 
agreement and submitted to the various 
manufacturers of New England for signa- 
ture: 


or New ENGLAND. 
Boston, June 18, 1892. 


We, the undersigned, fully indorse and 
agree to sustain the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association of New England, 
held in Boston, June 2, 1592: | 

Resolved, No settlement having been arrived 
at with the urions, we hereby open our yards 
to all men with whom we can make individual 
contracts, and we pledge ourselves to stand by 
and protect any and all employees who are 
now at work or may go to work in the future 
for members of this association. 


GRANITE MANUFACTURERS! ASSOCIATION | 


Will you kindly sign the above and return 
to meimmediately to 27 School street, Room 581 


Up to the present time it is stated that 
the agreement has been signed by a large 
majority of the manufacturers, the bal- 
ance representing those from whom no 
returns have yet been received. ша 
statement to the public made by the 
Granite Manufacturers’ Association re- 
viewing the situation, it is alleged that 
what was apparently the initial move- 
ment began at Westerly, R. I., on April 


1, with а demand by the local quarry- 
men's union for а level price for all 
quarrvmen of 23 cents per hour. The 


manufacturers objected to the demand, as 
they were already paying capable work- 
men a fraction over 22 cents per hour, 
and claim that they were paying extra 
ood workmen more than that amount. 
strike was ordered and other allied 
unions, embracing various branches of the 
trade, also struck in support of thequarry- 
men. The sitnation became so serious 
that a meeting of the manufacturers was 
held to consider the matter and an offer 
was inade to the workmen to sign con- 
tracts for wages, &c., to end with the 
calendar year, which offer, under the ad- 
vice of the National Union, was refused, 
they preferring May 1 as a date for sign- 
ing of contracts. The following notice 


Google 


IN THE GRANITE 


was then issued by the manufacturers to 
the unions : 


GRANITE MANUFACTURERS! ÁSSOCIATION | 
or NEW ENGLAND, Boston, May 5,1892. 

Members of this association shall stop work 
in al] their departments with all employees on 
the evening of May 14 next, provided they do 
not in the meantime make agreements for 1892 
m Te localities, which shall terminate January 

It has been the custom to make agree- 
ments at different times in the year in dif- 
ferent localities, and agreements for 1892 
had been made in a number of cases, ter- 
minating January 1, 1893, and at the in- 
stance of the unions these agreements 
were withdrawn, owing to the refusal of 
the manufacturers to change the date in 
the same from January 1, 1893, to May 1, 
1892. The employers maintain their pref- 
erence for January 1 as the date for 
making agreements with the workmen 
upon the ground that that date is 
the time when their fiscal business 
year ends and is tbe most suitable 
time when they should determine the 
cost of production for the ensuing year. 
They claim that May 1, being the busy 
season, is the most inconvenient time for 
the adjustment of a bill of prices, and 
refer to their offer to sign an agreement 
for one, two, three or five years as an 
earnest of their fair and honorable inten- 
tion toward the workmen. The state- 
ment of the Manufacturers' Association 
goes on to say that, ‘‘ The charge of the 
unions that the association has compelled 
its members to break existing agreements 
with their workmen is denied and is un- 
true. This charge is based upon the 
claim that in some localities the agree- 
ments contaiued a clause that 60 or 90 
days notice should be given of any change 
in the bill of prices. The employers have 
not proposed any change in the bill of 
prices. . If it were true that the 
employers had in any instance made de- 
mands for reduction of wages, or for in- 
crease in hours of labor, or for a change 
in the bill of prices under existing agree- 
ments, there would have been some 
grounds for the charge, but as it is there is 
none. The employers are willing to have 
the bills extended, not only to January, 
1893, but even to January, 1, 1894, 1895 or 
1896, if the workmen so desire. . The 
statement is made by the manufacturers 
that at the present time there are up- 
ward of 3000 men at work in the New 
England quarries, the number usually 
employed being over 20,000, and that 
many of the workmen now employed are 
men who were formerly union men who 
have voluntarily returned to work under 
agreements ending January 1, 1893. The 
workmen, on the other hand, claim that 
those men who are at work are non-union 
men, and a few old union men who have 
left their organizations in order to secure 
employment. The unions claim that 
their position is as strong as ever. It is 
expected that about 500 manufacturers, 
granite dealers and members of allied 
trades will sign the agreement cited 
above. 

Since writing the above the Pavin 
Cutters’ Union of New York has ask 
the Granite Manufacturers’ Association 
for a conference, the result of which will 
probably be known before this issue 
reaches our readers. 


—— f se ——————— 


Building Trades Club. 


The anniversary entertainment given 
at the club house of the Building Trades 
Club, 117 East Twenty-third street, 
New York City, on the evening of Mon- 
day, June 20, was a thoroughly enjoyable 

air, in which a large representation of 
the members participated. On the date 
named the club house had been open just 
a year, and it was to celebrate the event 
that the entertainmeut was given. 
Shortly after 8 o'clock the guests assem- 
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bled in the parlors, which were hand- 
somely decorated for the occasion, and 
listened to an exceedingly interesting 
programme, which had been prepared by 
the enterprising House Committee. The 
first thing on the list was an address b 
President John J. Tucker, which, thoug 
brief, was directly to the point, and well 
received by the members present, who 
fully appreciated its fine points. The fol- 
lowing numbers on the programme in- 
cluded a piano solo, singing by the Gram- 
mercy Quartet; recitations, by J. W. 
Macy; ‘‘Shadowgraphs,” by H. S. Star- 
rett, and a brief period of sleight-of-hand, 
by the Japanese illusionist and fantasist 
Loto Suuetaro. 

After the literary and musical part of 
the entertainment had been rendered, 
Stephen M. Wright, the genial secretary 
of the club, invited the guests to adjourn 
to the main floor, where they would find 
refreshments both liquid and solid. The 
invitation was accepted with alacrity and 
full justice done to the good things so 
liberally provided. The last feature of 
the entertainment was an exhibition with 
the ivories in the billiard room by Pro- 
fessor Ericcsson. The entire affair was 
a success of which the house committee 
шах well be proud. It showed that the 
club, although established but а very 
short time, has secured a large following, 
and is exerting à powerful influence for 
good in the building and allied trades in 
the city and vicinity. 


ee ——— 


Greek and Gothic Masonry. 


As masons the Greeks carried the art 
of building to the highest excellence, sa 
a writer in the London Architect. The 
Grecian architect possessed the means 
which his mind required. His elements 
were few. Scarely any variety of struct- 
ure was required from his art. He placed 
a larger number of columns around the 
more sumptuous edifice and а smaller 
number around the more humble struct- 
ure; he raised the temple and the tomb. 
His career was definite ; he saw the end 
of it. He was required to perfect rather 
than to invent. Grecian architecture 
submits itself to the judgment, and the 
judgment is satisfied. A problem has 
en proposed to which a perfect solution 
has been given. The Grecian architect 
rformed all that he had promised to 
imself; all that he wished to have was 
given to him; and so soon did the Grecian 
style attain its wonderful perfection that 
from the earliest to thelatest period a few 
elegant improvements, scarcely to be dis- 
cerned even by the practiced eye—a few 
tasteful variations, rather to be described 
by the learned than felt by the spectator 
—are the only tokens which denote the 
progress of Grecian art from infancy to 
ma Such were not the labors of 
the Gothic freemason; hestops frustrated, 
but not in disappointment. Neither the 
ан of Pentelicus nor the chisel of 
hidias could assist him. Rude mate- 
rials and still ruder hands were all that 
he could command. His architecture 
must depend upon its innate character 
and significance. The cathedral is to be 
considered rather as а forethought than 
as a finished specimen. It exhibits the 
effort that has been made to embody 
those abstract ideas of solemnity and 
grandeur which could not be fully real- 
ized or accomplished by human power. 
Still the effect has not failed; Gothic 
architecture appeals to the imagination, 
and fancy half supplies the deficiencies of 
the material scene. А Gothic building 
has always the charms of mystery; it al- 
ways appears to be larger than its actual 
dimensions. The moldings, the pillars 
the arches, always create receding shad- 
ows, and to the mind the idea of space 
arises from a succession of shadows, just 
as the conception of time re sults from 
the succession of ideas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Problems in Boof Construction. 


From L. V. V., Sa» Francisco, Cal.— 
Acting on the suggestion of S. E. D.,“ 
in the January issue of the paper, I wish 
to ask a few questions, which I consider 
original, with regard to roofs, as I fail to 
find them treated in any works touching 
the subject of carpentry. I am often 
asked Can you frame a roof?” I answer 
** Yes, all on the und, if it does not 
contain а tower intersecting with the 
main roof." My plan, referring to the 
sketch, Fig. 1, 18 to run the plates A B 
and C B clear to the corner D, letting the 
hip E D extend the whole distance. I 
then sheet the main roof and cut and 
guess at the tower rafters, fitting them 
on top of the sheeting. I would do the 
same with tower K, letting the plate A L 
run clear through, sheeting the main 
roof and fitting the tower rafters on the 
ееп In the case of the tower О, 
where the plate C L and the tower plate 
аге both complete, the tower rafters may 
be run to the plate before sheeting. Now, 
I would very much like to know how 
other practical readers of the paper would 
do this work, and if there is а way for 
finding the length of the rafters without 
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Problems in Roof 


any guess work. I notice architects occa- 
sionally lay down the seats of tower 
rafters that come on the main roof, giv- 
ing it a shape similar to R R in the tower 

If I knew how to find the line of 
seats, I think I could soon discover a way 
for obtaining the length and bevel of the 
tower rafters. I have asked this question 
of many mechanics and have failed to 
obtain an answer. 


From J. C. B., Hamilton, Ontario — 
Willsome of the readers of Ca iry 
and Bwilding solve for mea probledi in 
the construction of a roof based on the 
plan Fig. 2, and showing a small gable in 
the front. My sketch marked Fig. 8 re 
resents the method which I consider the 
best, but Iam not satisfied with it, as it 
leaves a hollow at the foot of the front 
valley. This would allow the snow to 
collect. If some of the readers will help 
me in this matter I shall be greatly 
obliged. 


Roof Framing. 


From J. E. 8., Jacksonville, Ill. —The 
rule or method which I send with regard 
to framing a roof is intended as an answer 
to the inquiry of C. D." of Des Moines, 
Iowa. The method is a simple one and 
the work quickly done with correct re- 
sults. It is what is known as the 17“ 
rule, and though I find a number using 
it, there are a great many who do not un- 
derstand it. The only thing I employ is 
a steel square, a bevel and a 10- foot pole. 
For a square pitch roof take 12 and 12 on 
the square for the cuts on the main 
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rafters, and to save time in stepping off 
with the square for the length, take the 
bridge measure of 12 &nd 12, which is 17 
inches. Multiply by one-half the 

of the roof, as, for example, if а 16- 
foot span, 8 x 17 = 136 = 11 feet 
4 inches, which is the depth of the 
main rafter. For the hip or valley, take 
12 on the tongue and 17 on the blade. 
The 12 gives the top or plumb cut and 
the 17 the bottom or seat. То obtain 
the length. multiply the bridge measure 
of 12 and 17, which is 2011 inches by one- 
half the span, thus: 209 x 8 = 18 feet 
1014 inches. For the jacks, 12 and 12 give 
the top and bottom cuts. Take the 
thickness of the stuff square across from 
plumb cut for side bevel. With regard 
to the length of jacks, if they are 18 inches 
betw centers, each jack will be 2516 
incheS'shorter than its predecessor. Take 
the bridge measure of 12 and 12, which is 
17,and if 18 inches between centers, multi- 
ply 17 x 114 = 3557 If they are 16 inches 
between centers, then 17 x 13% = 22 
inches, which represents the amount eac 
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Fig 2.—Plan Submitted by J. C. B." 


improve the workmen in their handicraft, 
or does it leave them worse? for the mills 
take away the art of using tools of differ- 
ent kinds. The town carpenter is learned 
in one branch of trade—that is, house 
building—while it is very different with 
the country carpenter. He must know 
not only house work, but glazing, paint- 
ing, varnishing, polishing, cart making, 
wheel manufacture, and how to produce 
all kinds of furniture. No doubt 
there are some in the towns who 
have learned all these crafts, but not 
many, as they do not е the chance. I 
think it would be for them and their 
employers if they did. I have a small shop 
and different kinds of work come under 
my supervision requiring a great man 

tools to do the work. I would say to all 
workmen, take an interest in your trade 
and be а good mechanic. The plan now- 
adays is big pay and poor workmen. 
Another grievance is the whisky shop. 
Workmen should keep away from it and 
if they have any money to ut it 
into tools or books and make their homes 
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Fig. 8.- One Method of Framing Roof. 
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Consiruction.— Diagrams Submitted by Different Correspondents. 


rafter is shortened. This method may be 
continued for whatever space may be 
employed between centers. Now, for 
any other pitch, the same rule may be 
used, except if the pitch is 8 and 12, take 
these figures for the main rafter and 8 
and 17 for the hips and valleys. If the 
pitch is 10 and 12 for the main rafters, 
take 10 and 17 for the hips and valleys, 
and always multiply the bridge measures 
of whatever pitch is employed by one- 
half the span to find the length. 


Concerning Better Workmen. 


From R. S., Strenacum, County Antrim, 
Ireland.—Being a reader of Carpentry 
and Building, 1 would like to make a few 
remarks concerning the subject of better 
workmen. For my part,I do not believe 
they are to be obtained. Look at the old 
houses and round towers and furniture in 
England and Ireland, and consider the 
patience possessed by our fathers 50 
years ago—moldings wrought by hand 
for doors and windows hen look at 
the furniture, presses, tables, chairs, &c., 
and consider the time that was spent on 
them. Now in this country, as well as 
America, everything seems to be for speed 
and short cuts. Leave the trade as it is 
—no man can make a good finish on his 
work except he have patience and plenty 
of time. e cannot get the time, as he 
is under large pay and his employer must 
push the work as rapidly as possible in 
order to pay his men and leave a profit 
for himself. Then look at the planing 
mills turning out moldings, mortising, 
&c., and the question arises, Does this 


happy. I would like very much to see 
more designs of furniture, picture frames, 
book-cases, &c., and to know that every 
one is doing what he can for Page? lee | 
and Building. I hope I have not offend 
any of my brother chips with regard to 
the subject of better workmen and I trust 
that others will offer an expression of 
opinion on this point. 


From H. T. B., Sardis, Ky.—With re- 
gard to the letter from a correspondent 
which appeared in a recent issue, giving 
reasons why we do not have better work- 
men, I would say I will join the union 
with J. C. McF.,” on his ача ос 
work plan, as every four months jag le 
who can use a hatchet thinks himse 
first class, and is dumbfounded when I 
tell him I have worked at the carpenter’s 
trade 24 years and have reached the con- 
clusion that I do not, as yet, know any- 
thing about it. 


From G. W. W., Woodlawn, L. I.—In 
Ca try and Building for March, J. 
C. McF." of Richmond Centre, Wis., at- 
tempts to tell us why we do not have bet- 
ter workmen. I beg to ask him if he 
thinks he has answered the other corres- 

ndent when he tells all he does not 

ow about the system adopted by the 
Carpenters Union? He asserts that it 
makes no difference as to the quality of the 
work, for so long a? the workman belongs 
to the union he gets the same wages as 
the best of them; accordingly, there is no 
inducement for him to become an expert 
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at the trade. І submit that such is not 
the case at all, for the union names the 
rate of wages below which a member 
shall not work, but does not say that he 
shall not go above the rate. In fact, he 
is allowed to get all he can. Therefore, 
if à man is worth more he gets it. As to 
the apprentices, does your correspondent 
think it better to have six apprentices to 
one journeyman than one apprentice to 
six Journeymen? Does he think that a 
superabundance of apprentices is the way 
to make good workmen? Does he not re- 
alize that where there are too many a 

prentices they are likely to work a single 
year in a given shop and then go to an- 
other and represent themselves as jour- 
neymen? It is matters of this kind that 
the union ought to stop. The union 
ought to be able to compel all apprentices 
to serve four years, and that is exactly 
what it is trying to do. Your corres- 
pondent says he is not opposed to organ- 
ized labor; on the contrary, he is in favor 
of it. Itrust he does not mean convict 
labor, where men are organized against 
their will. Mr. McF.” would make qual- 
ity a requisite for admission to a union. 
I would like to ask him if he ever made 
application to a union, else how does he 
know that quality is not required in a 
union? He would make quality a requis- 
ite and not numbers, for therein lies the 
danger and the strength. What danger 
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work which I have used and which I con- 
sider the best publication on trusses, 
tensile strength, &c., that I have ever 
seen. The correspondent named will find 
the book advertised in Carpentry and 
Ae h It is called ** Bell's Carpentry 
Made Easy, or the Science and Art of 
Framing." 


Ventilator for Small Cottage. 


From Е.Е. R., Tullahoma, Tenn.—I 
am a young man in the craft, and there- 
fore do not submit the sketches which I 
send as perfect examples to be followed by 
others, but rather in an effort to answer 
the question proposed бу “Н. V. M.,“ 
which appeared in the prenne issue of 
Carpentry and Building for 1891. What 
I have to say relates to my method of 
making a ventilator for a small cottage. 
This being the first job under my control, 
there were many things which were for- 
gotten in making out my bill, and among 
them was that of ventilators. I "here- 
fore went to work to make them. In the 
first place I found a 10-inch plank, from 


Fig. 2.—Panel with Border in Place. 
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we have no means of ascertaining just 
the proportions employed by the writer, 
but it is possible that among our readers 
there are those who have had experience 
in building concrete walls, and can fur- 
nish J. J. C." with special information 
which will enable him to secure satis- 
factory results. 


A Peculiarity of Pine. 


From J. W. S., Paterson, N. J.—Will 
some of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building tell me why white pine wood is 
во shaky, some of it being so bad that it 
is useless for almost any purpose? Some 
say it is because the w grows too fast. 
I would like to have those who are famil- 
iar with pine wood and its characteristics 
enlighten me on this subject. 


Deadening Floors. 


From F. A. L., Springvale, Maine.—I 
desire to ask for information asto the best 
means of deadening sound in a building, 
which is 45 x 50 feet in size and three 


Fix. 3.— Raised Panel for Center. 


Fig. 4.—Ventilator in Gable. 


Ventilator for Small Cottage as Suggested by E. F. R.“ 


does he mean? Does he think there is 
danger in being strong? If that is the 
case it is something new. He says he 
does not propose to start out as a reformer 
or inaugurate any movement to break up 
existin acces For my part I thin 
he could do а good deal by reformin 
right around home, and perhaps it woul 
be well for him to break up existing 

ractices in his own neighborhood before 

e tells the readers of Carpentry and 
Building what he does not know about 
the Carpenters’ Union. In my own judg- 
ment the gin mills of the country have 
more to do with making bad workmen 
than any other one cause. 


From Union, New Albany, Ind.—I like 


very much to read the correspondence 
which appears in Carpentry and Building. 
Ав J. S. McF.” of Richland Center, 


Wis., occupies a great deal of space to sa 
nothing, I think possibly I can do as well. 
He says it makes no difference as to the 
quality of work, so long as the workman 
belongs to the union he gets the same 
wages as the best. I would like to ask 
what union pays that way? Again, the 
correspondent says he is not opposed to 
organized labor, but favors it, though 
not the system in vogue at the preseut 
time. Myadvice to him is to join some 
union of the brotherhood and study the 
constitution before writing any more on 
organizations. 


Size and Strength of Truss. 


From P. J. K., Phillipsburg, Mont.— 
I notice in the March issue an inquiry 
from “Е. E. C." of Whitesboro, N. V., 
for а rule by which to calculate the size 
of timber in а truss to sustain a given 
oad. In reply I would refer him to a 
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which I cut a square panel 10 x 18 inches. 
In it I bored a number of 6 and 7, inch 
holes, as indicated in Fig. 1 of the 
sketches. I had left over some 2-inch 
water table, which I returned around the 
edge of the panel shown in Fig. 1, placing 
the outside edges as shown in Fig. 2. 
In the next place I made a raised panel 
for the center. I cut four pieces of water 
table in the miter box, sizing to !5 inch, 
and placing the beveled edges together 
as shown in Fig. 3. This completed the 
various parts of a 14-inch ventilator for a 
14-foot gable, and when in position it had 
the appearance indicated in Fig. 4. A 
proportion which I think will be found 
to give very satisfactory results is 1 inch 
for every foot, as in the case of the ven- 
tilator 1 have described. If the readers 
are interested in the matter, I shall take 
Шеше in the near future in telling how 

ventilated a barn 42 x 52 feet and three 
stories in hight. 

Note.—We are very sure there are many 
readers of the paper who will be inter- 
ested in the method employed by our cor- 
respondent in ventilating a barn of the 
size named, and we trust he will see his 
way clear to send us the sketches with 
a descriptive particulars at an early 

ate. 


Concrete Walis, 


From J. J. C., Lexington, Ky.—In the 
March issue of Carpentry and Building, 
page 77, is an article referring to concrete 
walls. I would like very much to find 
out in what proportions the material is 
mixed, the ingredients employed. how the 
concrete is put on the wall, and, in fact, 
all about it, including cost, &c. 

Nofe.— The article in question was re- 
printed from one of our exchanges, and 


stories in hight. The ground floor is used 
for stores, the second is occupied as a 
tenement, while the third is devoted to 
an Odd Fellows’ hall. The claim is made 
that the noise in the hall can be heard b 
the tenants below, and also on the groun 
outside. The structure is thoroughly 
built and is really a very fine hall, being 
fitted specially for the Odd Fellows. The 
owner is a meniber of the order and has 
endeavored to have the building first class 
in every respect. The matter is creating 
quite а sensation in the lodge, and I de- 
sire to ascertain what can be done to 
remedy the difficulty. 


Note. —From the information given by 
our correspondent, we are inclined to 
think the most convenient method of 
remedying his difficulty will be to con- 
struct a secondary or double floor and 
fill in the spaces between the furring 
strips which are nailed on to the orig: 
inal floor with mineral wool. We would 
suggest that if this plan be adopted our 
correspondent place heavy felt under 
the furring strips before they are 
nailed down in order to deaden the 
sound that 155 be conveyed through 
them and the floor joists to the rooms 
below. Mineral wool is a very good non- 
conductor of sound and owing to the in- 
gredients of which it is composed is not 
subject to decay, while affording protec- 
tion against insects and vermin. Another 
method which might be suggested is to 
take up the present floor of the hall and 
place over the floor joists heavy building 
paper or felt in such a way as to allow it 
tosag a few inches between the joists. 
This will serve to cushion the sound апа 
preveni much of it from reaching the 

oors below. In case mineral wool is 
employed and the double floor does not 
serve to keep all the sound within the 
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hall, it will probably be necessary to fill 
the spaces between the studdi with 
mineral wool, running it from the floor 
to the ceiling of the room. Our corres- 
pondent has a somewhat difficult and ex- 
pensive job before him, and after com- 
peung the work there is the chance of 

aving it rendered unsatisfactory through 
some slight defect in execution. If our 
practical readers can assist the corres- 
pondent above we shall be glad to publish 
their letters. 


Shingling Hips. 


From E. A. M., Painesville, Ohio.—In 
the February number I saw an inquiry 
for a practical way to shingle a hip roof, 
and in reply will give my method, which 
is in general use in this section. We turn 
a hip with three shingles, cut in the man- 
ner indicated in Fig, 1 of the engravings, 
the dotted lines representing the shingle 
before cutting. No. 1 is cut on one side, 
while the opposite edge rests on the hip. 
After it is laid, the edge is cut down with 
a chisel, so that a straight edge will lay 
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From J. M. B., Jr., Burlington, Pa.— 
In the sketches which I inclose, Fig. 6 
represents one side of a hip roof, the 
shaded parts showing the shingles which 
are cut, there being three on each side of 
the hip. No.1 gue next to the hip and 
is the first shingle on the hip. No. 2 fol- 
lows, and then comes No. 3. It will be 
noticed that the butts of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Fig. 7 are cut on a bevel and that No. 1 
has a more acute angle than No. 2. The 
shingles are laid so that the line A B is 
parallel with the line of the eaves, or to 
the line by which they are laid. Of 
course different pitches require different 
bevels. The way Icut the shingles is to 
first take five or six at a time, mark the 
top one by bevel or pattern, and then saw 
them at one cut. Then when I place 
them in ростов І hew off the edges with 
my hatchet to suit and neatly dress the 
edge next to the hip with a paring chisel. 
No. 3, shown in Fig. 7 of the sketches, is 
cut tapering on one side so that it is nar- 
rower at the top than it is at the bottom, 
for the purpose of bringing the butt 
parallel with theline. The advantages 
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such, for example, as making window 
frames of different styles, kitchen cup- 
boards, fixtures for pantries and open 
work for porches, &c. 


Plans for a Carpenter Shop. 


From J. C. H., Cleveland, Ohio.—I 
would like to see ne for carpenter 
shops, both large an small and with and 
without power. I think drawings and 
descriptive matter of this kind would 

rove of great interest and value to many 
in the trade, and certainly to myself, as I 
am about to start in business. 


Economy and Strength of Timber. 


From Н. B., Justus, Ohio.—Will some 
of the readers of the paper who have had 
experience in heavy frame work kindly 
give me through the columns of Carpen- 
try and Building their idea of making 
heavy beams out of plank? Forexample, 
suppose I want to put across beam 10 x 
10 inches and 40 feet long in a barn, the 
beam to be of pine. Now, which makes 


Shingling Hip Roofs as Suggested by Various Correspondents. 


flat on the other side of the roof. Lay 
one course on one side, and then lay the 
next course on the same side of the hip. 
The following hip shingle will lap over 
two edges, as indicated in Fig. 2 of the 
sketches, thus making a lock joint. 


From E. D. D., Washington, D. C.— 
In answer to the inquiry of A. W. P." 
of Buffalo with regard to shingling hip 
roofs in a neat and satisfactory manner, 
Isubmitsketches which show my method 
of doing the work. I always prepare the 
shingles before the job is commenced so 
that they are ready to lay on the roof and 
the tips are all the right cut for the 
valleys. By this means no shingles are 
lost and I kill two birds with one stone 
so to speak). Referring to the sketches 

placed the top edge of shingle No. 1, indi- 
cated in Fig. 3 of the sketch, to corres- 
pont with the hip and top edge of No. 2. 

e dotted lines indicate the shingle 
before cutting. The p is repre- 
sented by A А. Bisect No. 1at B and 
B and No. 2 at C and C. The plumb line 
cuts both. The level line is D D. I nail 
the hip 2 inches from the bottom point, 
and the result is indicated in Fig. 4 of 
the sketches. In Fig. 5 is represented 
the bottom end, showing the bevel lap 
over the hip. 
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of this are that there are no small tri- 
angular corners to warp and split off. It 
takes, however, more to shingle in this 
way than where only one shingle is cut 
to each course. The shingles are laid ac- 
cording to what is designated by some 
people as weaving—that is, the hip 
shingle is laid, the edges next to the hip 
dressed flush with the plane of the roof 
as of the other side of the hip, and the 
one on the opposite side laps over the 
edge of the first one, each course lapping 
over the edge of its opposite side. This 
lan gives a hip which needs no ridge of 
pedi and looks much better without 
them. 


Store Fixtures and Shop Work. 


From Е. B., Delavan, III.—I should 
very much like to see published in an 
early issue of the paper some expressions 
of opinion about store fixtures, such as 
врате, counters, &c. It requires no 
little skill to get out work of this kind 
and arrange it properly, and I think some 
attention to the subject would prove bene- 
ficial to many in the trade. Another 
point that might prove interesting is in 
regard to shop work. I do not think it 
would be much out of the way for some 
one to give hints about the different work 
which could be turned out in the shop; 


the stronger and cheaper beam, the solid 
stick or one made of pine plank 2 x 10 
inches and 10 feet long bolted together, 
or, for that matter, any length of broken 
joints, counting bolts, washers, labor and 
everything to prepare both sticks ready 
for the frame in the barn? 


Фп for Tools. 


From T. D., Havelock, Iowa.—1n reply 
to ** E. I. H.," Galva, Ill., whose inquiry 
appeared in the March number of the 
paper, I would say that I use 1 part coal 
oil and 2 parts best lard oil mixed for 
the purpose named. 1 have used this 
mixture several years and it gives entire 
satisfaction. 


From M. H. T., Michigan City, Ind.— 
In answer to E. I. H.,“ Galva, III., 
whose letter of inquiry appeared in the 
March number of the paper for this year, 
I would say that I have worked with tools 
for 90 years and never found anything 
better for them or oilstones than common 
lamp oil. 


From A. T. S., New Albany, Ind.—1f 
« E, I. H.,“ Galva, III., will take a pint 
of linseed oil, 1 ounce of beeswax, 1 ounce 
of tallow, and heat until the wax and tal- 
low are melted, which the oil will hold in 
solution, he will have a good preparation 
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or preventing tools from rusting. It is 
only necessary to rub the tools well with 
this preparation in order to secure satis- 
factory results. 


From X. О. O. X., Hinsdale, Ill.—In 
the March issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing I notice an inquiry from E. I. H.,“ 
Galva, III., in regard to oil for tools. I 
heartily recommend sperm oil, with a very 
little coal oil to cut it, and well mixed to- 
gether. Ifind this best for an oil stone, 
and also for the purpose of keeping tools 
bright and clean. The mixture also pos- 
sesses the advantage of being cheap. 


American Shingle Practice. 


From J. A. M., New Brunswick, N. J.— 
In answer to W. J. McQuillen of Port 
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wide, 20 inches long and are laid 8 inches 
to the weather. We always start with 
the points, cutting the shingles into 
lengths of one-third and two-thirds, and 
using the points on the eave. The butts 
are used on the ridge. All shingles are 
laid on 114 x 2 inches spruce lath, placed 
to correspond with the shingles, as, for 
instance, in the cypress, chowing 8 inches, 
we lay the lath 8 inches on centers. We 
seldom, if ever, use less than a two-thirds 
pitch, and very often more. The rafters 


are usually 2 x 6 or 2x 8, and are gener- 
ally set 2 feet on centers. Shingles for 
roofs are seldom painted or dipped in this 
locality, but for side inclosure they are 
frequently dipped in paint, or a shingle 
stain, of which there are many kinds on 
the market. 


American Shingle Practice.—Sketch Accompanying Letter of “J. A. M." 


Blair, East Indies, I would say that in this 
locality we use cedar, pine and cypress 
shingles. The pine and cedar are sawn 
on a circular saw, while the cypress 
shingles are split or rived. Pines and 
cedars are 24 inches long and are laid 714 
inches to the weather. This allows the 
end to lie on the lath and makes a roof 
three shingles thick, as shown in the ac- 
companying drawing. The cedar shingles 
ате 5 inches wide and 5¢ to 16 inch thick. 
The pine shingles are Ig to 44, inch thick 
and of a width varying from 2 to 15 inches, 


From J. E. H., Birmingham, Ala.—I 


notice in the paper for February of the 
resent yeara letter from W.J. McQuil- 
en of Port Blair, East Indies, askin 


about American shingle practice. Wit 
regard to this part of the country I would 
say that rafters are generally 2 x 4 inches, 
laced 24 inches on centers. The sheet- 
ing is of 1-inch stuff, running from 3 to 
6 inches wide, and sometimes as much 
as 12 inches wide. The open space be- 
tweenranges from 2 to 3 inches. Shingles 
are of hard pine and cypress, 4 or 5 x 18 


First Floor. 


Second Floor. 


Floor Plans for Small House Submitted by “ T. B."—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


5 inches counting for a shingle. The 
bundles are 25 inches wide and count five 
shingles to a row, 40 rows in a bundle of 
200. The cypress shingles are 7 inches 
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inches. They are !4 inch thick at the 
butt end and taper to nothing. They are 
laid about 514 inches to the weather and 
nailed on with 3d cut nails. We seldom, 
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if ever, use a preservative. The shingles 
last from 20 to 30 years. Our roofs are 
put on for the most part at an angle of 
45°. 


Plans for a Small House. 


From T. B., Headingly, Manitoba.—In 
a recent issue of Carpentry and Building 
„W. P. R.,“ Cleveland, Ohio, asked for 
plans of a small house. I inclose sketches 
showing floor plans of this kind, which I 
think will be readily understood. I give 
only the floor plans, so that the corres- 
pondent may employ such elevations and 
roof construction as may best suit his re- 
quirements. The house could have either 
a hip or pitch roof to advantage. 


Laying Out an Octagon. 


From H. T. B., Sardis, Ky.—I have 
noticed plans for octagons from various 
correspondents and take the liberty of 
submitting а simple method which I em- 


Method of Laying Out an Octagon Sug- 
gested by '* Н. T. B." 


ploy in laying out one of any size when 
the diameter is given. Suppose, for 
example, the diameter is 8 feet. First, 
get the sqnare, then the distance from A 
to B from each corner and mark across. 
The sketch which I send so clearly in- 
dicates my method that further explana- 
tion would appear to be unnecessary. 


Bracket Scaffold. 


From Н. M N., Sandwich, Ill.—The 
matter of staging or scaffolding is often 
an item of no little expense to the builder, 
both as regards time and money. There 


Bracket Scaffold Described by ** Н. M. N.” 


are instances where brackets might be 
used with good results. Some time since 
I saw a scaffold made with brackets, and 
send herewith a sketch, thinking it may 
prove interesting to the readers of Car- 
pentry and Building. The bracket here 
shown was designed to be used on a brick 
building, the wall being 12 inches thick. 
Referring to the araga represents 
a piece of 2 x 4 stuff about 4 feet in 
length, or long enough to reach across 
and catch on the wall each side of a 
ў r T 1 IT r^ 
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window ; B is an arm, on which rests a 
staging plank ; Cis the principal brace, 
with foot resting on the stone sill D, while 
E is a short brace to support the side end 
of B. The workmen stand on the stage 
plank represented by F. This bracket in 
most cases can be made of a piece of 2 x 4 
inch stuff 14 feet in length. Eight or ten 
20d spikes fasten it together. It is well 
to ра a piece of iron stuff 2 feet long, 
angling from A to B, to prevent side 
movement of the latter. e bracket as 
shown was designed by a prominent 
builder of Elgin, Ill, the idea being 
evidently suggested by something similar, 


Striking an Ellipse. 


From L. S. F., Beatrice, Neb.—I learn 
of a great many useful methods of doing 
work by being a careful reader of Car- 
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“І. S. F. 's“ Method of Striking an 
Ellipse. 


pentry and Building, especially of the 
correspondence columns. I take the 
liberty of sending what 1 think is a new 
way of making ellipses. I have some 
valuable books showing nearly every con- 
ceivable way to draw an ellipse, but I 
have seen none like the method which I 
send, and so far as I know it is original. 
For any ellipse of given width set the 
dividers to one-third of its width. Re- 
ferring to the sketch. set one point of the 
dividers at 1 and strike the arc 4 2 3. 
From the point 2 strike the arc 4 1 8. 
From 8 strike the arc 2 6 1, and with 
one leg of the dividers at 4, strike the arc 
1 5 2. Now place one point of the di- 
viders at 1 and spread them until the 
other leg touches at a point near 5; then 
strike that portion of a circle represented 
by 10 7 9. Now, with 2 as a center, 
Strike the otherside of the circle8. An 
advantage of this method is that by hav- 
ing the width given, the rest can easily 
be made, with the result of always hav- 
ing a well-proportioned ellipse. 


Squaring Foundations. 


From A. L. B., Nebraska City, Neb.— 
Will some of the practical readers of the 
aper kindly inform me of the usual or 
t method to square the foundations of 

a house? 

Note. — Without attempting to antici- 
pate the replies which, we have no doubt, 
the practical readers of the paper will 
be glad to furnish in response to 
the request of this correspondent, we 
would say that there are several methods 
of accomplishing the end sought. One of 
the simplest, and, therefore, probably the 
easiest method which our correspondent 
can employ, isthe 6,8 and 10 rule, with 
which the majority of our readers are, 
doubtless, familiar. We lay the request 
before the practical mechanics in the 
trade, and trust they will freely respond. 


A Few Thoughts on Estimating. 


From О. L. W., Dallas, Texas.—I 
notice most of the writers advise the use 
of methods of estimating roof surfaces 
which are more or less complicated and 
tedious. Whilethey are correct in theory 
and general in рен e it seems to me 
there are special rules which could be 
employed to greater advantage. For 
example, take a roof having the same 
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pitch throughout, and 99 of every 100 are 
of this class, its surface being at a con- 
stant ratio to the horizontal plane which 
it covers. This ratio being the same as 
the run to the length of a common rafter, 
is easily found. To apply it, we take the 
floor space and add to it the horizontal 
proponon of the roof over the walls, 
multiply this sum by the length of a 
rafter for 1 foot run, and we have the 
roof surface regardless of the number of 
triangles, trapezoids or other forms which 
the roof contains. As a further illustra- 
tion, take a room 16 x 16 feet covered by 
a roof of half иа and projecting 18 
inches horizontally over the walls. Mul- 
tiply 16 x 16 and we have 256; to this we 

d thesquare feet in the projection all 
round, which is 105 feet, making a total 
of 361 feet. Multiply this by 1,, and 
we have 511 feet for the roof. 


Hoops for Water Tanks. 


From E. B. G., Ripley, N. Y.—I am par- 
ticularly desirous of ascertaining how to 
obtain the length of hoops for water tanks. 
I work for a railroad company and we 
build tanks. The tubs have 16 feet staves 
and are 24 feet across the bottom. We 

ut on nine hoops. Now, І want to know 

ow to get the lengths of the hoops, so it 
will be unnecessary to scaffold outside of 
the tubs, which are set up on a substruct- 
ure 24 to 26 feet in hight. I have to build 
a scaffold from the ground up and get the 
length of hoops by a traveler wheel. If 
any of the readers can help me in this 
matter I should be glad to have them do 
so, as I have no doubt the matter will be 
of interest to others as well as myself. 


Tinting Plastering. 


From G. P. S., Leavenworth, Kan.— 
Will some of the numerous readers of 
Carpentry and Building inform me how 
the white coat of plastering is tinted, and 
whether the color affects the durability of 
the plaster ? 


Design for aTool Chest. 


From M. H. T., Michigan City, Ind.— 
In answer to ‘‘ J. E. H.," in a recent issue 
of the paper, I will try in my humble way 
to give him а few points in tool-chest con- 
struction. The principal feature in my 
estimation is the tool or work box, as some 
call it. I will say that my chest is 21 x 
3415 inches in size and 1914 inches deep, 
inside measure. There are four tills run- 
ning lengthwise; one above; the other 
at the back of the chest. They аге 214 
inches deep by 73g inches wide, inside 
measure, with partitions to suit. All are 
made of 3g-inch poplar. There is a saw 
tillin the front, measuring 4 x 8 inches, 
ee a space in the center or between 
the tills of a little more than 8 inches to 


Design for a Tool Chest.—Fig. 1.—End 
View of Chest. 


receive the tool box, to which I first re- 
ferred. This is 8 inches wide over all, 
and just long enough to go in the chest 
and rest on the strips on which the third 
till slides when the work box is out. I 
think I need not say inuch about the use 
of this box, as all workmen are familiar 
with it. The point I desire to make is in 
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regard to having the box fit in the chest 
and to keep in it the tools that are mostly 
used. It willsave loss of time and bother 

cking and unpacking, as when starting 
or work it is only necessary to lift out 
the tool box, and when returning from 
work restore it toits place in the chest. 
In шу estimation it is one of the hand- 
iest things in the tool chest, and inany 
others must think the same, as they have 
patterned their chests after the one de- 
scribed. The sketches which I send will 
make my meaning clear. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents an end view of the chest, the tool 
box A being shown in position. The tills 
are represented by the letters B B B B, 
while is the saw till and C the level 
and sliding shelf under the saw till. E 


Fig. 2.—The Tool Box. 


represents the space below. Fig. 2 of the 
sketches shows the tool box made of 5- 
inch poplar, with a turned handle of ash 
114 inches thick. Each piece is set in on a 
rabbet „ inch thick, so that all can 
be lifted out. 


Design for a Hennery. 


From R. R., Wheeling, W. Va.—I 
would like it if some of my brother car- 
penters would contribute for publication 
a бос plan for а hennery. Iam about 
to build a first-class hennery not far from 
this place, and I should be glad to receive 
suggestions from practical readers of the 
paper. 

ote.—The subject mentioned by our 
correspondent has already received more 
or less attention in these columns in the 
past, and it is possible that he may be 
able to obtain useful suggestions from an 
examination of what already been 
published. If he will refer to e 72 of 
the March issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing, and also to page 194 of the August 
number for last year, he will find designs 
of a hen house which may prove of inter- 
est in this connection. Thesubject, how- 
ever, has not by any means been ex- 
hausted, and we shall be glad to have 
from our practical readers such designs 
and descriptive matter as they may see 
fit to furnish. 


Joists Required for a Building. 


From L. J. A., Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
In the June issue of Carpentry and 
Building appeared a letter of mine in 
reply to a correspondent, and I hasten to 
correct а grave error, seemingly on my 
part, before the storm breaks on my un- 
protected head. I imagine I already hear 
the thunder. In answer to L. J. N.,“ 
Lincoln, Neb., I intended to say that 
from the length of the building in feet 
deduct one-fourth and to the remainder 
add one. The sum will be the number of 
joists required, and if the remainder 
should contain a faction, add one more. 
The only excuse I can offer for the ex- 
amples which I gave is, that at the time 
I was busy figuring on a job and tryin 
to read Carpentry and Building. As 
happened to be working out my joists 
just at the time my 72 8 caught the re- 
quest of L. J. N.,“ I thought it a good 
opportunity to dip in my oar. I amsorry, 
however, to think that I caught a crab at 
the first stroke. I will only say the build- 
ing I was working on at the time was 60 
feet long and, according to my rule, re- 

uired 46 joists 16 inches from centers. 

or example, 60 + 4 = 15 and 60 — 15 = 
45 + 1 = 46. 
LU * Fi 
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The Science of Handrailing.—IV. 


From Morris WILLIAMS, Scranton, Pa. 
—My aim in this article will be to ex- 
plain the method of obtaining the bevels 
to square the wreaths. The straight 
plank intended to form the wreath, when 
the face mold and these bevels are cor- 
rectly applied, will be transformed into an 
elliptical twisted form that will, when 
located in the oblique plane or pitch plane 
of tangents, follow the curve of the base, 
while its sides will stand uniform] 
plumb with the side of the straight rail 
of the flight. The manipulation of these 
bevels is called by workmen ‘‘ squaring 
the wreath.” I think it advisable to use 
diagrams freely, inasmuch that finding 
the correct bevels is universally consid- 
ered to be one if not the most difficult 
branch of the science of handrailing. 
The isometrical diagram, Fig. 19, clearly 
illustrates the principle and the use of the 
bevels. [t will be seen that they are gov- 
erned by the tangents. І make use of the 
figures 1, 2,3, 4 to mark the outlines of the 
section, as in all my previous diagrams. 
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on plan, is taken for run. The intersec- 
tion of the hypotenuse with the perpen- 
dicular gives the bevel. 

When the section is oblique to both sides 
of the block two bevels are needed, one 
for each tangent or each end of the wreath 
piece, and here lies the main difficulty of 
the bevels. The difficulty is created by 
the peculiar shape the section assumes, 
two of its angles being acute and their 
r angles being obtuse. The 
base of the level must be the length of a 
square horizontal line across the section, 
and the hight, or the perpendicular of the 
bevels, must be the length of hight from 
the lowest side of the section to the upper 
side, which will be a line forming a right 
angle with the line of the base. Asinall 
right angle triangles, the upper angle 
formed by the conjunction of these two 
lines with the hypotenuse will be the 
bevel. The upper section of Fig. 19 
clearly illustrates what I am endeavoring 
to explain. There are various methods 
in use by handrailers to obtain these 
bevels geometrically. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
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point of tangent 2 as center, with radius 
2 5, which is the length of the bottom 
tangent, and revolve it to point 9, as shown 
by the dotted curved line. Join 9 2 
(which is the bottom tangent) Now take 
point 4 on the line 0 4 6 as center, with 
the length touching 9 2; turn over to 8, 
and at 8 is the bevel for the bottom tan- 
ent. Fig. 15 can be easily understood, 
it being similar in construction to Fig. 14, 
Fig 16 contains a different method, the 
plan and elevation being the same as Fig 
14,125 being the tangents. Continue the 
top tangent 1 2 to 7, and from point 2 on 
plan as center, with radius cutting the 
top tangent, turn over to X Y. Join the 
intersection to point 3 on plan, and in the 
angle is the bevel for the top tangent. 
From point 1 in the elevation draw a line 
parallel to 2 5, the bottom tangent. From 
2 on X Y as center, with radius touching 
this last line, turn over to X Y in 7. Join 
7 3 on plan, and in theangle is the bevel 
for bottom tangent. 
Fig. 17 is another method, the figure 
being similar to Fig. 15 in plan and eleva- 
tion, 1 2 being the top tangent, 2 5 being 
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The line 4 3 of the top section, Fig. 19, 
is clearly shown to be lower than the line 
1 2; also the line 32 is lower than the 
line 4 1. The difference in hight between 
these lines respectively will be the hight 
of the triangle which constitutes the 
bevel. The assumed bevels on the section 
are made use of for illustration to show 
their relation to the angles and plane of 
the section. The method of applying the 
bevels is shown on both ends of the 
wreath piece. The bevel 5 9 5 is shown 
applied to a part of the top rail, instead of 
to one shank, because it can be shown to 
better advantage. I wish to impress 
upon the minds of those who follow me 
the importance of a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of these bevels, and I 
would therefore say, study Fig. 19 thor- 
oughly. 

As previously stated, the bevels are 
governed by the tangents ; also the tang- 
ents have been shown to constitute the 
shape of the section. Cut a square block 
horizontally, and the shape of the section 
will be similar to the shape of the base. 
No bevel is therefore necessary. Any de- 
viation from a horizontal cut necessitates 
а bevel. When the section is oblique to 
one side of the block only, one bevel only 
is needed, and the principle of obtaining 
this one bevel is similar to what is used 
in obtaining a simple shed-roof rafter. 
The hight of the section is taken for hight, 
and one side of the block, or the tangent 


four different methods. In Figs. 13, 14 
and 15 the same method is shown, the 
only difference being in the pitch and 
length of the tangent. Fig. 13 has the 
tangent of the same length and pitch ; 
Fig. 14 has the tangents of different 
length and pitch, the top tangent being 
steeper than the bottom tangent, while 
Fig. 15 is the reverse of Fig. 14. 
Referring now to Fig. 13, from the point 
4, from which the curve on plan is struck, 
draw the line 4 2 parallel to 35. Raise 
a perpendicular line cutting the pitch line 
of tangents in 2, and from 2, perpendicular 
to 2 2 or 1, 1 draw the line 2 4 6 in- 
definitely. From point 4 on this line, with 
the length of tangent on plan, locate point 
6. Again from 4 as center, and with 
radius cutting the pitch line of tangents, 
turn over to 7. Join 7 and 6, and in the 
angle is the bevel. I show two bevels in 
this figure, that it may be seen that one 
bevel only is needed, the two bevels being 
equal. In Fig. 14, as in Fig. 13, from 
point 4 on the plan draw the line 4 0 
parallel to3 7. From 0 raise a perpen- 
dicular, 0 0 cutting pitch line in 0. From 
this point draw the line 046, and from 
point 4 on this line, with length of tangent 
on plan, locate the point 6. From 4 as 
center, with radius cutting the pitch line 
of top tangent, turnover to 9. Join 9 and 
6, and in the angle is the bevel for the 
top tangent. То obtain the bevel for 
bottom tangent take the intersecting 


the bottom tangent. Now, perpendicular 
to 11 draw the line 83, cutting tangent 
in 8. This line may be located anywhere 
between 1 and 1. Take point 8 as center, 
extend to top tangent 1 2, turn over to 1 
1 in 4. Join 4 and 3, and in the upper 
angle will be the bevel for top tangent. 
To find the bevel for the bottom tangent 
it is necessary to draw a line from 1, the 
upper point of top tangent, parallel to the 
bottom tangent, cutting X Y in 7. Now, 
take 8 as center and extend to this line 
17; turn over to 9. Join 9and 6, and the 
bevel is at 9. The point 6 is the intersec- 
tion of the line 83 and theline17. In 
Fig. 18 I have given a steeper pitch to the 
upper tangent, which is represented p 1 
2, while 25 is the lower tangent. Тһе 
upper tangent is extended to 7. Take 
point 9 as center and extend to the ex- 
tended part of the upper tangent; turn 
over to 6. Join 6 and 5, and in the angle 
at 6 is the bevel for upper tangent. Again, 
from point 9 as center, extend to the 
lower tangent 25; turn over to8. Join 
8 and 7,and the angle at 8 will be the 
bevel for bottom tangent. I have now 
explained the four different methods of 
obtaining the bevels. The reader will 
find the variety useful in practical experi- 
ence, as the correctness of one method 
can be tested by another and conse- 
quently greater satisfaction is obtained 
regarding the accuracy of the bevels re- 
quired 
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CINCINNATI CONGRESS OF MASTER BUILDERS. 


in the building trades of Cincinnati 
formed an association, late in 1891, 

for the purpose of securing complete 
unity of action on the part of the entire 
fraternity in matters affecting one or 
more branches of the business. The or- 

anization is called the Congress of 

aster Builders, and is composed of three 
delegates from each of the building 
trades, except the carpenters, who are 
allowed representation from two associa- 
tions. The constitution states that the 
object of this Congress shall be to foster 
and protect the interests of the members 
of the different organizations repre 
sented. This association shall 
have the power to enact such rules and 
regulations for the government of the 
various organizations as it shall deem 
best for the interests of the buildin 
trades, which rules and regulations shal 
be binding and strictly adhered to by all 
affiliated associations." Besides the usual 
officers there is a manager, appointed for 
the purpose of attending to the execution 
of all matters ordered by the Executive 
Committee, and to report the final dis- 
position of each branch of work awarded 
on every building let under competition 
in the district covered by the limits of the 
powers of the congress. The followin 
rules and regulations have been adop 
for the government of all associations 
affiliated with the congress: 


1. The standard parliamentary rules to gov- 
ern all business of the meetings of this con- 


ress. 
s 2. The president shall be a member ex-officio 
of all committees, and shall have a voice in all 
meetings of such committees, but no vote. 

8. Tbe chairman or bis representative of 
each delegation shall cast the vote for his or- 
ganization, and & majority vote of the organi- 
zations in attendauce shall be binding upon all 
organizations that are members of this con- 
gress. Voting by proxy shall not be valid. 

4. When the three delega es of any one or- 
ganization cannot agree upon a question put to 
vote, then the vote of two of said delegation 
shal] be binding on the organization repre- 


sented. 

5. It shall be the duty of the chairman of 
each delegation to see that his organization is 
represented at each regular or special meetin 
by at least one delegate, and in the absence o 
such representation said organization shall pay 
to the treasurer $5 as a fine imposed. 

6. A major ty of the organizations repre- 
sented shall constitute a quorum of con 1 
and all transactions of business shall be bind- 
ing upon all organizations. 

5 All meetings shall be held at such times as 
shall be decided upon at the adjournment of 
the previous mecting or by call from the 
Executive Committee, notices being given in 
writing. 

8. T b: organizations represented in thís con- 
gress shall, before January 20 of each year, re- 
port to this congress the hours of work and 
wages demanded by the workmen in their 
branch for the year, with the recommenda- 
tions of the organization on the subject; terms 
for the year for the workmen can be arranged 
only. when first ratified by congress in ses- 
sion. 

9. In the event of any organization bein 
unable to agree with their men or to carry ou 
the instructions of congress, then upon solici- 
tation of said organization for assistance con- 
gress, upon a two thirds vote affirming, sball 
order all branches of the building trades, fac- 
tories, mills, &c., to cease operations until a 
satisfactory agreement can be made. 

10. The president sball appoint an Arbitra- 
tion Committee of three the last business day 
of each month, and to serve the ensuing month, 
who shall decide all differences and disputes 
between members represented in this con- 
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ress. 
& 11. This constitution, by-laws and set of 
rules to take effect and to be in force on and 
after their passage. 


SPECIAL RULES ADOPTED BY THE CONGRESS 
THAT MUST BE ENFORCED BY THE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS REPRESENTED. 

1. On and after January 1, 1892, bids shall 
not be given ог received for work except to 
parties or firms that are members of an organ- 

zation that is represented in congress. 

2. The standard form of contract, as ratifled 
by congress, shall be used by all members of 
the ditferent organizations, and said contract 
Shall not be signed or entered into unless the 
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general conditions of the speciflcations that 
form a part of said contract are in accordance 
with the form adopted by congress. 

8. General and sub-contractors will not be 
permitted to change their bids in order to se- 
cure a contract; the original bid must stand, 
and a contract can be signed upon the amount 
of same, even if not the lowest. 

4. General contractors sball under no cir- 

cumstance submit estimates for work as a 
whole and separately at the same time, and 
sub-contractors shall not submit estimates to 
theowner or his agent, the architect, when the 
estimate is called for ia a lump for the entire 
work. 
Builders shall refuse to give estimates, re- 
vised or the second time, on same plans and 
specifications, unless radical changes have been 
made involving a justifiable amount, and in 
case of trivial changes they must be arranged 
with the acceptable bidder. 

9. After a principal contractor has entered 
into an agreement with any sub-contractor for 
his branch of work on any building, this sub- 
contractor shall be entitled to the right to 
make estimates for changes in the work to be 
performed under said agreement without com- 
petition. 

6. After any sub-contractor has entered into 
an agreement with any principal contractor 
for his branch of work on any building the 
said principal contractor shall be entitled to 
the right to receive all estimates for changes 
in the work of said sub-contractor to be per- 
formed under his agreement, and said sub-con- 
tractor shall not make any estimates under 
these conditions to any owner or agent. 

7. The different organizations represented in 
this congress are held to enforce all rules and 
regulations herein set forth. 


The operations of the congress are car- 
ried on 1n conjunction with the Builders’ 
Exchange, and a large number of the 
members of its various filial bodies are 
also members of the exchange. This plan 
forsecuring universal action among the 
employers in the building trades as 
adopted by the congress is a new one, both 
as to the comprehensiveness of the organ- 
ization and the compulsory nature of its 
regulations. Upto the present time such 
matters of differences with the workmen 
as have been referred to the congress have 
been adjusted without entailing the neces- 
sity of any action npon the part of the 
filial associations, all arrangements made 
by the delegates having proved efficacious. 
An example of the working of the con- 
gress was shown in the settlement of the 
difference between the employing carpen- 
ters and their workmen. Arbitration asa 
means of adjustment was offered by the 
congress and was declined by the work- 
men. The congress then ordered a lockout 
of all workmen in all branches of the 
building trades upon a certain date unless 
the matter was adjusteå before that time. 
Before the date set for the lockout a 
delegation from the carpenters and one 
from the union effected a meeting and the 
difficulty was adjusted satisfactorily to 
both sides. The result of mandatory 
action by the congress, involving all 
branches of the trade, has yet to be tested, 
as all differences with the workmen have 
thus far been satisfactorily settled by 
arbitration. 

The various associations which form 
the congress represent a membership of 
about 540 firms, and include the cities of 
Newport and Covington, Ky., which are 
just across the Ohio River from Cincin- 
nati. 


An Equitable Agreement. 


The Master and Journeymen Painters’ 
Unions of Lewiston and Auburn, Maine, 
have settled upon a very important agree- 
ment, a part of which went into effect in 
the month of April and a part May 1. It 
reads as follows: 


It is hereby agreed between the Master and 
Journey men Painters’ Union of Lewiston and 
Auburn in their respective sessions assembled 
as follows: That whereas the best interests of 
all concerned is an apprentice system: There- 
fore be it agreed that the ratesof wages of 
journeymen painters shall be $1.75 and $2 per 
day, and any man or boy working at the trade 
and not competent to command the minimum 


wage of $1.75 per day shall be considered as 
and to be an apprentice, 

And be it agreed that the limitation of these 
apprentices shall be one to each four journey- 
men and not more than four apprentices in any 
one shop of the trade. 

And it is further agreed that no non-union 
man except these limited and specified appren-* 
tices shall be employed unless necessary and 
then only on condition that they join the 
journeymen's union. 

And be it agreed that no member of the Jour- 
neymen's Union work for an employer of the 
trade who is not a member ot the Master 
Painters’ Union. 

And it is agreed that no“ black-list " shall be 
used by the Master Painters’ Union or its mem- 
bers to discriminate against any members of 
the Journeymen's Union. 

And it is agreed that any journeyman, & 
member of the union, who shall take work from 
the public in the busy or dull season, shall turn 
such work into some shop wbose master is af- 
filiated with the Master Painters’ Union. 

And be it agreed that any demand or 
grievance, imagined or otherwise, of either of 
these unions or its members, shall be referred 
to the other of these unions for adjustment. 

And be it further agreed that in considera- 
tion of the wages of journeymen remaining at 
the old rate of $1.75 to $2 per day, the master 
painters undersigned individually as men and 
collectively as a union pledge themseves to 
conform to these prescri ents until 
Monday, September 5, 1892, regardless of the 
survival or the dissolution of this Master 
Paiuters’ Union. 

And it is furtber agreed that in consideration 
of the concession made by tbe journeymen’s 
union that on and after September 5, 1892, 
whether the Master Painters’ Union shall be in 
existence or not, these undersigned master 

inters herewith that the wages for 

ourneymen painters shall be $2 and $2.25 per 
day of nine hours and tbe basis of rating shall 
be an advance of 25 cents per day for each and 
every journeyman who demands it above the 
scale received for 1891. 

And be it agreed that if at any time the 
members of the journeymen's union sball re- 
fuse to work on any so called ‘scab job” or 
with non-union men of either of the building 
ads such action e not be considered & 

ch of any part of these agreements. 

And be ft agreed that any journeyman 
painter who does not receive his wages on 
Saturday or on Monday morning shall have 
the privilege of leaving his employer without 
being discriminated against, and obtain another 
position in any union shop. 

And be it further agreed that 100 copies of 
these agreements be printed, and one copy fur- 
nished to each of the local trades unions and 

int shops of the trade at the expenseof Local 

nion No. 60 of the Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators of America. 

Adopted and signed for the journeymen's 
union this 20th day of April, 1892, and the seal 
affixed. [Seal] J. Е. STEVENS, President. 

A. E. Coomss, Secretary. 


Adopted and signed by the master painters : 
I. S. Faunce, William Baird, 
P. A. Tierney, G. E. Sharpe, 
F. R. Jordan, - F. H. Storah & Co., 
W. S. Huse, M. P. McGillicuddy, 


Hartwell & Gammon, J. F. Larrabee, 
F. A. James E. Kelleher, 
R. G. Townsend, 


А.Н. Parent, 
Isaiah Merrill, 


C. F. Rollins, 
J. M. Sherman, Geo. W. Boardman, 
John $$. Duncan, 


G. & W. Kenyon, 
C. C. Allen, B. A. Ross, i 
W. D. Crafts, Jobn Leclaire. 
Eee 


Facts About Glue. 


It is important for woodworkers to re- 
member that fresh glue dries much faster 
than that which has once or twice 
melted. Dry glue steeped in cold water 
absorbs different quantities of water ac- 
cording to the quality of the glue, while 
the proportion of the water so absorbed 
may be used as a test of thequality of the 
gue From careful experiments with 

ry glue immersed for 24 hours in 
water at 60 F., and thereby trans- 
formed into jelly, it has been found, says 
an English exchange, that the finest ordi- 
nary glue, or that made from white bones, 
absorbs twelve times its weight of water 
in 24 hours; from dark bones, the glue 
absorbs nine times its weight in water; 
while the ordinary glue made from ani- 
mal refuse absorbe but three to five 
times its weight in water. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


HE Master Builders’ Association of Boston 
has recently been making an effort to es- 
tablish some recognized plan under which the 
submission of bids and the treatment of bids 
after submitted can be conducted. The fol- 
lowing circular, issued to members of the asso- 
ciation, indicates the lines upon which action 
is being taken: 


To all Members : 

The attention of the Board of Directors has 
been called quite frequently during tbe last 
year, and particularly during the t three 
months, to the need of definition by the asso- 
ciation of what will be г ized as proper 
and honorable practice in tbe matter of sub- 
estimating and the treatment of sub-estimates 
in the hands of those to whom they are trusted. 

Jt is claimed by some members of the asso- 
ciation that sub estimates given in good faith 
have frequently been used as a basis for 
* trading," while in other cases sub-estimates 
have not been guarded with that strict sense 
of integrity which should prevail, and have 
beccme public property, to the detriment of 
the sub-contractors who have made them. Itis 
further claimed that tbe whole method of 
issuing and using sub-estimates at present in 
vogue is totally wrong and should be reformed. 

Provisions exist in the by-laws of the asso- 
ciation by and through which members may 
secure redress in any case where they can 
prove that they have been dishonorabl 
treated, but it has always been found difficult 
to induce members to bring cases against each 
otber, owing to the difficulty of proof and a 
reluctance to make direct and personal 
charges. 

In view of the existing dissatisfaction and 
believing that it is possible for the association to 
take action that will tend to correct the abuses 
referred to, the directors have decided to call 
A special meeting of the association at an early 
date to consider the subject. 

. 1n the meanwhile the attention of members 
is called to the inclosed Code of Practice” 
which was adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Builders at the fifth annual conven- 
tion, based upon a report of a special com- 
mittee on reforms in sub-contracting.” The 
discussion upon the recommendations of the 
committee can be found in the official re 

of the proceedings of the fifth convention, 
pages 104 to 127, inclusive. This code covers 
many point which it will be valuable to con- 
sider in anticipation of the special meeting 
above referred to. 

The condition of businéss is excellent, both 
ав to quality and quantity, and has assumed а 
much brighter phase during the past month 
than existed earlier in the season. Labor 
troubles have been very few, and, aside from 
the unsettled condition of the granite workers, 
have caused but little disturbance. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The condition of the carpenters’ strike in Bal- 
timore bas remained unchanged during the past 
month,although strenuous efforts are now being 
made to secure some kind of a settlement. It is 
predicted that the differences will probably be 
adjusted by July 1. The carpenters have had 
the sympathy cf the other trades, some of 
which have contributed pecuniary aid through 
their unions. The strike, which affects about 

men, is mainly an effort to secure the 
recognition by tbe employers of the general 
card system among the workmen, The Build- 
ers’ Exchange held its annual meeting June 7 
in the rooms, on West Saratoga street. James 
A. Smyser presided. President Hugh Sisson 
reported a membership of 125, an increase of 
25 per cent. over last year. Ten new members 
were admitted. The exchange elected the 
following officers to serve until May 31, 1893: 
Hugh Sisson, president; Noble H. Creager 
first vice-president ; James A. Swyser, secon 
vice-president; Wm. Ferguson, third vice- 
president ; E. D. Miller, secretary ; B. F. Ben- 
nett, treasurer. The Board of Directors are 
E. L. Bartlett, John Hiltz, John F. Adams, 
George J. Dufur, James L. Gilbert, Herman 
H. Duker, George Mann, Israel Griffith, J. 8. 
Filbert, Joseph H. Hillen, John Trainor and 
George W. Starr. A handsome photograph 
of the president, Hugh Sisson, who is also 
second vice-president of the National Builders’ 
Association, was presented to the exchange by 
his sons, Hugh and John Sisson. 

A banquet was served prior to the meeting 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by all who were 
in attendance. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


The building trades of Buffalo are un- 
disturbed at present and the amount of work 
being done is great enough to keep the builders 
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The work upon the up stories of the 
building being erected by the Builders’ Associ- 
ation Exchange is progressing favorably and 
the structure promises to be an exceedingly 
handsome one when cumpleted. Several special 
trade organizations, notably the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association, are already considering the 
advisability of securing rooms in the new 


building. 
Chicago, III. 


The gravel roofers of Chicago have been on 
a strike during the past month against the 
employment of non-union labor by the con- 
tracting roofers. The men are still out, al- 
though they have been offered $2.25 per day of 
eight hours, and say that they will endeavor 
to protect the principle of unionism by re- 
fusing to work with non-union men. 

The effect of the granite workers’ strike has 
been felt by the cutters refusing to work on 
New Eagland stone. 

The scale of wages for the next year for 
carpenters will be 40 cents an hour, and the 
men вау they will accept no compromise. The 
union bas also decided to do away with the 
making of overtime, even at an increase of 
wages, and none of this work will be allowed 
unless human life is in danger or property in 
imminent risk of being iujured. Overtime 
must then cease when the danger is passed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The labor market of Cincinnati seems to 
bave quieted down, and nearly all the trades 
have adopted working rules, &c., for the re- 
mainder of the season. The basis of settle- 
ment of the differences between the carpenters 
and their employees and in the mills was given 
in these columns last month. The tinners and 
slate roofers have settled upon а basis of nine 
hours with the same wages that were paid last 
year, overtime and other conditions to remain 
the same. The master bricklayers, acting 
under the direction of the Congress of Build- 
ers, settled with the workmen upon the same 
terms which existed in 1891, which was satis- 
factory to the men. The terms were 50 cents 
pef hour for nine hours, five days in the week, 
and eight hours on Saturday at 55 cents per 
hour. Overtime $1 per hour. There is no 
change in the time or wages in the stone-cut- 
ting department. The plumbers and stair 
builders are at work at present with the 
congress effecting a settlement. The greatest 
barmony prevails between the employers and 
workmen. 

The Journeymen Iron-workers' Union issued 
an agreement which they asked the employers 
to sign, but to no purpose, as the congress in- 
structed the employers' association not to make 
any agreement which would differ from that 
of 1892. After a lengthy consideration of the 
subject the master painters concluded to de- 
part slightly from the instructions of the con- 
gress and granted an advance of 1 cent per 
hour, also making a difference of one month in 
the duration of the agreement. 

The circumstances attending all these de- 
mands have caused an increase in the price of 
building to some extent, and this, үке 
with the agitation of these matters, has had а 
tendency to drive work in some instances off 
the market, and to cause postponement in 
other instances. 

The Carpenters! District Council will soon 
establish ап innovation in labor affairs. It 
has decided to have an offlce centrally located, 


· where carpenters wanting work will leave word 


as to how they can be reached. 

The headquarters will have telephone con- 
nection and the builders will ring up the coun- 
cil and state the number of men tbey require. 
This will obviate the necessity of their hunting 
about buildings for carpenters, and will be a 
mutual benefit. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Benj. F. Guiney, superintendent of the Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange, reports that the 
building business of Detroit is as active as 
usual, and that the members of the exchange 
are securing their share of the work. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year at the annual meeting of the Con- 
tracting Carpenters’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held in the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange: Richard Helson, president; Robert 
T. Teakle, vice-president ; Charles J. George, 
secretary ; John Beyster, treasurer; Henry 
Spitzley, Henry George and W. G. Vinton, 
trustees. 


Denver, Col. 


Reports from Deuver indicate that the build- 
ing business generally is in excellent condition 
&nd shows greater activity than last year. 
There have n few labor disturbances this 
season, the strike of the plasterers for more 
wages being one of the most important. The 


increase was granted after & short period of 
idleness and the men resumed work. 

Matters concerning the Master Builders’ As- 
sociation are moving along about as usual, 
with the organization in good condition. 
George F. Harvey has temporarily resigned 
his position as secretary, owing to his large 
contracts in the new mining camps about 
Creede, and John Gregor is acting as secretary 
during his absence. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The election of officers of the Builders’ Ex- 
c e of Indianapolis occurred Friday, June 
8, апа resulted as follows: President, George 
W. Stanley; vice president, M. M. Cotton; 
directors, John Martin, J. E. Bhover, T. J. 
Morse, J. A. Dunlap, C. Bender, William R. 
Tull, J. E. Twiname, George Weaver. The 
new president was installed and received & 
handsome bouquet. He made a brief but per- 
tinent speech. The retiring president, Mr. 
Twiname, made an address, in which he set 
forth the value of the exchange to its mem- 
bers. He also said: “І am pleased to state 
that some of the objects of our association are 
being fulfilled—notably, to provide suitable 
rooms for the meetings of our members, to 
establish a more general and better understand- 
ing between our members and people dealing 
with Шеш; to adjust differences that may 
occur among those engaged in the various pur- 
suits germain to building operations. I am 
also pleased to note that membership iu this 
exchange is a reasonable assurance to the 
general public of mechanical skill and bonor- 
able dealings, which time will strengthen. . . 
I look forward to the moid year meeting of 
the national association in this city with much 
pleasure, and feel confident it will be of much 
profit to our exchange. This is an age of ad- 
vancement, and it is our manifest duty to co- 
operate with otbers in improving our condi- 
tion. 

President-elect Stanley, also the retiring 
secretary, was then introducted and, after ex- 
pressing tbanks for a handsome bouquet 
sented by the SE DAD: raid that life in this 
age of progress called for energetic and per- 
sistent effort by builders who expected to keep 
up with the procession. „Our calling,” said 
the speaker. is a noble one, and deserves to 
be placed in the van among leading enterprises. 
It оша be our constant duty to elevate the 
standard of our business oprations and 
methods, and we cannot better accomplish 
this than by effeeting and IUBE thor- 
ough organization." He then pledged himself 
to do his utmost to promote the best interests 
of the organization during his term of office, 
and asked that he be given the cheerful sup- 
port of the members in carrying out his official 
duties. 

The exchange occupies an enviable position 
among the institutions of the city and has 
been steadily pushing forward to a position of 
influence and importance. The spirit of the 
organization is progressive and much of the 
credit for its present position is due to the ex- 
cellent management of its officers. The ex- 
change is in better condition to-day than it 
ever was before. 


* Louisville, Ky. 


The journeymen painters of Louisville all 
struck on May ?4 on account of the refusal of 
one of the employing painters to complv with 
the eight-hour rule for Saturday adopted by 
the union and granted by the Master House 
Painters’ Association. The trouble had been 
brewing some time. On February 4 last the 
union passed a resolution to the effect that 
25 cents be the minimum price for an hour's 
work, the working days to consist of nine 
hours each, except Saturday, which was to 
consist of eight hours, thus giving one hour 
for the journeyman painter to leave his job 
and get his pay. That 35 cents was to be an 
hour's pay for overtime and 50 cents an hour's 
pay for Sunday work. This resolution was 
adoptcd at the next meeting on February 11. 

A copy of the resolution was then sub- 
mitted to the M. H. P. A. On March 31 the 
M. H. P. A. appointed & committee to wait 
upon tbe union. This committee stated that 
the resolution was agreeable to the M. Н.Р. 
A., with the exception of the clause that eight 
hours were to constitute Saturday's working 
time, and asked that the resolution be recon- 
sidered, making it nine hours for week-day 
work straight, and that they were to be paid 
at the place of work. The committee stated 
that the M. H. P. A. objected not so much to 
the eight-hour clause as to the manner of pay- 


ing. . 

The Master House Painters’ Association 
in a communication presented to the union at 
this meeting stated that they would concede 
everything except the eight-hour Saturday re- 
quest and asked that it be rescinded. The 
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union refused to entertain the request and the 
employers finally yielded the poirt. One of 
the employers, however, began shortly after 
the settlement to infiinge the rule and as a 
result all tbe union painters in the city were 
called out on the date mentioned. The strike 
was maintained until June 3, when the matter 
was adjusted by tbe employer who held out 
consenting to submit to the rule, and the men 
returned to work. 


Lowell, Mass. 

The building interests of Lowell are in & 
favorable condition, and nothing unusual has 
occurred during the past month to disturb the 
relations between the employers and workmen. 

The Master Building Exchange is in good 
condition and the members generally are busy. 


New York, N. Y. 

The following clipping from a New York 
daily was sent to the secretary of the National 
Association of Builders as indicating the con- 
dition of the labor market in tbat city on 
June 1 : Seldom in the history of tbe labor 
movement in this city has there been so much 
restlessness in the building trades as there bas 
been this spring. Hardly a union in the city 
has esca implication in one or more of the 
many strikes which have occurred one after 
the other, or all together, among the men who 
build houses. And since the beginning of all 
the trouble no one week has been more filled 
with strikes, lock-outs and boycotts than the 
last week in May, and it promises to be the 
same during the first week in June, thousands 
of men idle and millions of capital tied up. 

A list of the trades affected in this city slone 
is startling, especially when it is realized that 
in the large majority there are several unions 
involved. Among the larger of these unions 
are the Granite Cutters’ Union, Pavers’ Union, 
Paving Block Cutters’ Union, Bluestone Cut- 
ters’ and Flaggers’ Union, Brown Stone Cut- 
ters’ Union, Marble Cutters’ Union and Marble 
Cutters’ Helpers, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, 15 affiliated lodges ; Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
six branch unions ; United Order of American 
Carpenters and Joiners, two locals; Pro- 

ressive Carpenters, Knglish Speaking and 

rman Framers’ Unions, Cabinet Makers’ 
Union No. 7, Progressive Painters’ Unions No. 
J, Запа 6; Progressive Varnishers’ Union No. 
1, Tile Layers’ and Helpers’ Unions, Steam 
Fitters’ and Helpers’ Unions, Derrickmen’s 
Union, Tin and Sheet Iron Workers, Electrical 
Wiremen’s Union No 5468, A. F. of L.; House- 
smiths’ Umon, Eccentric Engineers’ Unions 
Nos. 1 and 8, Public Cartmen's Union, two 
local unions; Building Material Handlers’ 
Union, Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, United Wood 
Carvers’ Association, Machine Wood Workers’ 
Union, Fresco Painters, two unions ; Plaster- 
ers, Italian Marble Mosaic Workers’ Union, 
Stair Builderss Union and a score of other 
unions which bave bad grievances or whose 
members bave gone on strike in sympathy 
with other workiugmen. 

The cabinet makers and varnishers have 

on strike since April 4, for a work day of 
eight hours, and the wood carvers, machine 
wood workers and a great many carpenters 
have been on strike in sympathy with them 
most of the time. 

The Tile Layers’ and Tile Layers’ Helpers’ 
Unions went on strike not only in this citysbut 
all over the country,on May 18, for a work 
day of eight hours and an increase in wages. 
These eight bours’ strikes are still in progress. 

The members of Electrical Wireman’s Union 
No. 5468, A. F of L., have been fighting the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company since 
January, and about 100 are still on strike, 
some of whom have been idle since the strike 
began. nearly five months ago. The marble 
cutters began a big fight recently, against a 

ton firm employing non union men, and a 
strike was ordered on the Grand Central Ro- 
tel because of the use of stone supphed by 
this firm. and carpenters, painters, engineers, 
derrickmen, steam fitters and helpers and 
others all quit work in sympathy. 

A large number of other unions are also sup- 
porting members who are on strike for various 
causes. But last, though not least, the granite 
cutters and kindred trades are responsible for 
much stoppage of work on buildings. This 
strike, in connection with the lockout of quarry- 
men aud the sympathetic strike of paving 
block cutters and pavers, causes the idleness of 
& great many thcusands of men. Altogetber 
it is safe to say that about 50,000 men are idle 
in tbis city and the surrounding country on 
account of strikes and lockouts 

Tbis unsettled state of trade, especially in 
the building line, as ou*lined bere, is responsible 
for much stagnation, not only among builders, 
but also in the real estate field, and rents are 
high in consequence. Another result of the 
powerful organization of tbe forces of labor 
and their fight for better conditions is the for- 
mation of similar organizations of bosses and 
the adoption of the same tactics in tbeir flgbt 
with the unions as the latter 
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The situation during the past month bas 
seemed to change but little for the better, and 
is such at present that capital is very reluetant 
to engage in large building operations for fear 
of becoming involved in the endless complíca- 
tions of the present labor market. The-imme- 
diate prospect does not seem to be very bright, 
though much promise of a better condition їв 
found in the fact that the employers are be- 
coming better organized and future settle- 
ments are less likely to be one sided. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The building business in Omaha geems to be 
Voproving, theamount of work on hand this 
season being greater than that of last year. 

The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange is at 
work considering subjects of interest to the 
building fraternity of the city, and also mat- 
ters affecting the general welfare of the com- 
munity. The Nebraska Central proposition is 
at present being discussed 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nothing of a serious nature has transpired 

in the building trades of Philadelphia during 
the past month to disturb the harmonious re- 
lations between employersand workmen. The 
increase in wages asked for by the lathers late 
in May was granted by the employers. 
The City Councils Joint Committee on 
Building Law has a revision of the present or- 
dinance under consideration. Committees from 
the Master Builders' Exchange, the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, the Fire Underwriters, the Building 
Inspectors and the Citizens’ Municipal! Asso- 
ciation have been acting in concert with the 
council, and it has been decided to secure the 
opinions of the various organizations repre- 
sent d before acting further on the subject. 

The Master House Painters' Associntion has 
reorganized, and the following officers have 
been re-elected: F. A. Ballinger, president; 
F. F. Black. vice-president; Lewis Yerkes, 
secretary; Charles Fowler, financial secretary; 
J B. Scattergood. treasurer; trustees, Alfred 
Shur, F. A. Nichols and M. Daniel Cohen. The 
association is open to membership to all em- 

loying house painters residing or carrying on 

usiness in Philadelphia or the vicinity. 

The final examination of the pupils of the 
Builders’ Exchange Trade Schools closed for 
1892 on June 2, the graduating class number- 
ing about 65. We shall take occasion to refer 
to this matter more at length ina subsequent 


Portland. Maine. 


The Builders’ Exchange held a meeting re- 
cently for the purpose of electing a vice 
president to succeed the late Daniel M. Man- 
nix, whose recent death left the office vacant. 
The selection fell upon W. Н. Scott. Suitable 
resolutions of regret were passed in memory 
of Mr. Mannix, who was universally respected 
and beloved by all who knew him. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Building interests are usually active in San 
Francisco at present and such strikes as have 
occurred have not been of a serious nature. 
The point upon which the unions are most act- 
ive is that of the employment of non-union 
labor.and a strike is now threatened upon the 
new Powell street theater owing to the employ- 
ment of non-union painters by the contractors 
but generally speaking, the business is in good 
shape. The Builders’ xchange is in excellent 
condition and is steadily growing into a posi- 
tion of increased importance and influence in 


the city. 
7 St. Louie, Mo. 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Builders’ 
Exchange of St. Louis was held about June ], 
and a large sum of money was raised for the 
flood sufferers, and pledges for more given. 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Charles B. McCormick and its object 
stated. It was moved that $100 be appro- 
pried from tbe funds of the exchange to 

ead the list of donations, and that it be fol- 
lowed up by individual subscriptions. Messrs. 
Richard Walsh, Patrick Mulcahy and Anthony 
Ittner were then on motion appointed a com- 
mittee and authorized to collect and turn over 
the subscriptions to the committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, with whom in such cases the 
Builders’ Exchange am act in harmony. 
Secretary Walsh was authorized to take the 
names of subscribers to the fund, and up to a 
late hour he was kept busy in the good cause. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Builders! Exchange of Worcester is com- 
ing to be the recognized headquarters for all 
matters of interest to the building fraternity 
of the city. The Worcester County Electrical 
Club. the Plumbers’ Association and other 
similar organizations are using it as a place of 
meeting. 

The Auge business is about as active as 
usual, and no labor disturbance bas occurred 
during the past month, except those affected by 
the strike of granite workers. 
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Notes. 


ue e of sed Obie Le = is 
in ta n Springfield, 0 wiston 
Me., Mobile. Ala., Decatur, III.. Anaconda, 
Mont, Cairo, III., and Austin, Texas. 


The Federation of Labor Unions has pre- 
sented à memorial to Congress asking for the 
legal establishment, of eight hours as a day's 
work under some form that will be effective. 


The master masons of Bloomington, III., 
have formed an association. 


A new organization of builders bas been 
formed in Brooklyn, and is established some- 
what on the lines of a builders’ exchange. 


Journeymen in the building trades state 
that they do not wish to see the Builders’ Con- 
£o under. They think it is a good thing 

or both men and bosses. 

The Bricklayers Unionof Fall River, Mass., 
has adopted a rule that no apprentices shall be 
permitted to work who are not regularly in- 
dentured for three years to some recognized 
mason contractor. : 


The long strike of carpenter» at Holyoke, 
Mass., is practically over, each side having 
yielded enough to satisfy the other. 


At the annual election of directors of the 
Exchange Building Association of the Kansas 
City Bullders' and Traders’ Exchange, the fol- 
lowing board was elected: J.S. Chick, J. К. 
Cravens, H. M. Holden, F. L. La Force, L. K. 
Thacher, L. R. Moore, T. B. Bullene, E. H. 
Allen, E. H. Webster, W. H. Winants, E. D. 
Fisher, C. W. Whitehead, J. K. Davidson. 
At the first regular meeting of the directors, 
о take place next montb, officers will be 
elected. 


Work was suspended for some time last 
month on the Muskegon County Court House, 
at Muskegon, Mich., owing tothe refusal of the 
masons to work with a non-union foreman. 


The master plasterers of Newport, Ky., have 
organized and became incorporated under the 
name of the Master Plasterers’ Association. 


At & recent meeting of the Builders Ex- 
change of Spokane, Wash., the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: - 
dent, Frank Johnson ; vice-president, Robert 
Russell ; secretary and treasurer, H. C. Ashen- 
felter; directors, George McKenzie, Edward 
Riley, E. К. Childs, J. Н. Griffith, Н. C. Ash- 
enfelter, Robert Russell and Frank Johnson. 


The condition of the perg d interests of 
Salt Lake City are indicated by the report 
that work among the carpenters is quiet, with 
пазу men out of work; painters in the same 
condition, and plumbers on a strike. 


Tbe carpenters of Sacramento, Cal., are {гу- 
ing to secure an eight-hour day. There will 
be little oppoeition on the part of the em- 
ployers. 

А number of the buildin 
Seattle, Wash., have forme 
The object is to 
alliance. 


The carpenters’ strike in Scranton, Pa., 
which was begun on May 1, is still in force. 


The lathers of Trenton, N. J., want $1.75 
per 1000, which ie 50 cents 1000 over the 
minimum price now paid. men are 
now being paid $1.50. 


The new excbange recently established at. 
Toledo, Ohío, is progressing in excellent con- 
dition. One of the mem recently pre- 
sented the organization with a beautiful mail 
box of antique oak and plate glass. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Wheeling held 
an elaborate banquet recently, at which over 
100 covers were laid. The affair was an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant one. This exchange bas re- 
cently adopted the Code of Practice advocated 
by the National Association of Builders, 


The painters of Halifax, N. S., have recently 
settled a difference between the employers and 
workmen upon the basis of the form of arbi- 
tration recommended by the National Associa- 
tion of Builders. 


At the annual meeting of the Building 
Trades Club of New York City tbe following 
officers were elected for the ensuin year: 
President, John J. Tucker, 37 West Twelfth 
street; vice-president, Andrew J. Campbell, 
222 West Twenty-third street; second vice- 
president, Charles A. Cowen, 327 West 122d 
street; secretary and treasurer, Stephen M. 
Wright, 117 East Twenty-third street. 


Tho Builders’ Exchange of Toronto has re- 
cently reorganized upon the lines which have 
proved so successful among the filial bodies of 
the National Association of Builders. The ex- 
change has been iu correspondence with the 
national secretary for some time, and bas fol- 
lowed as nearly as circumstances would per- 
mit the plan of operation in force in one of the 
most beneficial associations of builders in the 
United States. 


contractors in 
ап association. 
bring contractors into closer 
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DESIGNS РОК COMBINATION TABLES. 


the year when the practical me- 

chanic has opportunity for turning 
his hand to the construction of articles of 
household use and ornamentation, and to 
such of our readers the designs presented 
herewith cannot fail to prove interesting. 
The illustrations show a variety of single 
and combination tables, with numerous 
details, indicating in some measure the 
manner in which they are put together 
and constituting excellent examples for 
the display of artistic skill on the part of 
members of the craft. The descriptive 
particulars concerning these tables are 
taken from a recent issue of one of our 
English exchanges and will enable the 
practical carpenter to readily construct 
the various designs with such modifica- 
tion as may seem best adapted to meet 
individual requirements. Referring to 
the illustrations, Fig. 1 represents a com- 
bined work and writing table in a closed 
condition, while Fig. 2 represents the 
table leaves or projections turned down. 
The interior of the table is arranged for 
the storage of letters, pieces of needle- 
work, &c., there being at one side of the 
wellor box а narrow stationery cabinet 
and on the three remaining sides a num- 


T ee ARE MANY TIMES during 


Fig. 3.—Rod drawn out, permitting Pro- 
jections of Table to Fall. 


ber of small compartments, all as shown 
in Fig. 7. In order to use this device as 
a writing table the stationery cabinet re- 
ferred to is partially drawn out of the 
well and retained in position by means of 
two small bolts upon its lower portion. 
Then the larger part of the projection 
immediately opposite is folded up over 
the table top and rested against the 
stationery cabinet, thus giving to the 
table top a slight inclination. А sec- 
tional view of the stationery cabinet and 
table top when used for writing purposes 
is clearly indicated in Figs. 5 and 6 
of the illustrations. The four pro- 
jections, or what might be properly 
termed leaves of the table, shown in 
Fig. 1, эге each of the same size and 
each nearly equal to the combined area of 
the four triangular portions indicated in 
Fig. 2 of the engravings, which shows 
the leaves or projections tipped down, ex- 
posing the interior. The four top boards 
are 14 inches long by 10 inches wide. 
while that portion of each from A to B in 
Fig. 3 of the engravings is 9 inches and 
the pari from B to C 5inches. Each, it 
will be observed, terminates in a point, 
all the points meeting at a common cen- 
ter. One of the boards is cut through 
where the heavy line crosses, as shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4, and both pieces thus sepa- 
rated are hinged to each other so that the 
outside piece may fold upward. The four 
boards are then placed exactly over the 
well or workbox, as shown in Fig. 1, and 
hinged to the edges of the latter in such a 
manner that they may he folded over, as 
shown in Fig. 2. Within the well or box 
and opposite the divided projection is a 
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board 1 inch thick, joined at a distance 
of 134 inches from that side of the well. 
Up and down the smaller space which 
this board forms slides a case, shown in 
Fig. 8. The inside of this is 914 inches 
deep, of which, however, only 715 inches 
is required for the accommodation of note 
paper and envelopes. If the front board, 
therefore, is shaped as indicated in the 
engraving there will be room in the top 
ofits divisional board for a hole for the 
insertion of the finger in order to remove 
it from the case. At a point about half 
way down the front of the case and at each 
side is inserted a small bolt, the front of 
the case being cut away in order to allow 
the bolts to lay flush. The front board is 
inch thick, and when the case is drawn 
upward the bolts will retain it in a firm, 
upright position by the bolts projecting 
over the edges of the well. A large por- 
tion of the divided projection can be 
folded over, as in Fig. 6, in order to gain 
the inclination necessary for writing p 

oses. А fastening for keeping the four 
eaves of thetableor projections together, 
as shown in Fig. 1, can be made of a thin 
metal rod with prongs something after 
the form of a trident or toasting fork. 
The rod is secured to the under side of 


Fig. 4.—Rod in place, for holdinz Pro- 
jections in position. 


Designs for Combination Tables. 


one leaf or projection by fitting flush 
into а groove and held in place with 
staples. The remaining projections or 
leaves are grooved where the prongs 
come in contact with them and across the 
grooves fit small staples into which the 
prongs enter, thus retaining the leaves in 
a horizontal position, while when the 
prongs are drawn out the leaves of the 
table will fall. Fig. 3 shows the prongs 
drawn out, while Fig. 4 shows them in a 
рев to retain the leaves of the table 
orizontally. 

In Figs. 9 and 10 is shown a combina- 
tion chess, backgammon and card table, 
the former illustration e it as 
used for chess, while the latter indicates 
the appearance when used for cards or 
backgammon. The top of the table con- 
sists of two boards, the upper one being di- 
vided into three parts, two of them equal 
in width, and the remaining one—that in 
the middle—being equal to the combined 
widths of the other two. The narrower 
ones are hinged to the long edges of the 
middle one in such а manner as to per- 
mit them to fold upward, as indicated in 
Fig. 10. Onthe top surface of the middle 
piece is painted or inlaid the requisite 
number of light and dark squares, while 
on the under surface of each wing are the 
black and white triangles for backgam- 
mon. On each side of the backgammon 
spaces is an oblong one with holes pierced 
init for pegs for keeping tally. On the 
right and left hand side of the table is а 
flap. which when opened ex a space 
suitable for the accommodation of cards, 
dominoes, chips and other adjuncts. The 
flap also answers the purpose of a shelf. 


.almost complete. 


Fig. 10 shows the table with the flaps 
dropped down in position. In Fig. 11 is 
a general view of the framing of the table 
top, showing more clearly the construc- 
tion. Two bottom boards, 8inches wide, 
are dovetailed to two upright middle 
boards 6 inches high. А narrow top 
framing is mortised into the leg blocks on 
two sides of the table, while four small 
boards are mortised and dovetailed be- 
tween the upright middle boards and the 
leg blocks. Across each box thus formed 
is placed two stretchers, which are halved 
where they came in contact with other 
parts, in order that they may lie flush 
and be screwed into position. th boxes 
are connected by two cross rails, mortised 
in the upright boards and still further 
strengthened by under rails screwed to 
the latter and the former. 

The designs represented in Figs. 19 and 
13 of the accompanying illustrations are 
of fancy tables, Fig. 12 being what might 
be termed the Bachelor's Companion.” 
It has a small cupboard, drawer, book 
shelf, and divisions in the rear for papers, 
&c. The top is about 27 x 17 inches in 
size. The design shown in Fig. 13 is for 
a center table in the modern Chippendale 
style, and may be made either 2 feet 6 


Figs. 5 aud 6. —Sections of Table Top when 
used for Writing Purposes. 


inches, 3 feet. or 3 feet 6 inches, accord- 
ing to requirements. à 
— —— — 


Conerete Building. 


The members of the Technical Society 
of the Pacific Coast lately went to Palo 
Alto on the invitation of E. L. Ransome, 
who has nearly completed two large con- 
crete buildings for the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University. One of these is the girls' 
доки. he larger one is the mu- 
seum building, and is the finest piece of 
building concrete work yet doné in the 
vicinity. The structure is absolutely fire 
proof, and intended also to be earthquake 
prog. It is built on the mm patented 

y Mr. Ransome, so as to a homogen- 
eous structure as to walls and partitions, 
there being no joints. Twisted iron rods, 
says the Scientific American, are used for 
additional strength where necessary. The 
cement is mixed in the Ransome patent 
mixer and elevated to points where used. 
А large force of men has been at work on 
this building for some time and it is now 
Even the interior 
arches and ceilings are of concrete. The 
stairways are made of concrete, and these 
will be covered with marble steps. The 
hallways will be finished in marble over 
the concrete. There is no wood any- 
where in the building, the window frames, 
&c., being of metal. The exterior is 
finished with a smooth coat of cement to 
resemble brownstone. The heavy col- 
umns of the entrances are, like the main 
structure, of concrete, and the statuary to 
surmount the building is molded of the 
same material. 
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Fig. 12.—Table with Cupboard, Book Shelf, &c. 
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Fig.7.—View of Interior Arrange- 
ment of Table Top. 


Fig. 2.—Appearance when Open. 


Fig.8.—Case Fitting in Space shown 
at the Left in Fig 7. 
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Fig. 13.—Fancy Tale. 
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THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE.’ 


By I. P. HIOFS. 


Short Cut in Estimating. 

S MANY of the principal parts of construction 
in common buildings are essentially the same, 
a short cut may be made in figuring the bulk of the 
rough work, which includes the framing, raising, 
sheeting, siding, roofing, laying of floors, and setting 
partitions. Take the number of cubic feet in the 
building from top of foundation to top of ridge of 
roof and multiply by the rate per cubic foot, which 
is usually from two to three cents. After estimating 
the rough work in this manner add all the parts that 
are considered of achangeable character, such as the 
cornice, gable, trimmings, porches, bay windows, in- 
side finish, and all parts not included in the bulk of 
the estimates. Of course one can see that a change 
in price will change the amount of the estimate, and 
that it is as necessary to use discriminating judg- 
ment in fixing rates for this method as in any other. 
To successfully estimate the labor in a building 
every one must fix his own rates from personal ex- 
perience in doing the class of work which he is called 
on to perform. Tables, prices and methods are good 
in their way, and many times will give valuable aid 

in estimating, but actual experience is far better. 
The foregoing items include those which come 
under the head of carpentry. Of course the con- 
tractor will have many other items on which to 
figure if he desires to estimate or contract for the 

entire job. 

The following list, arranged in regular order, will 
be found to include the principal divisions of estimat- 
ing an entire job, and also shows a good form for an 


estimate: 
FORM FOR AN ESTIMATE. 


Excavating........ ....................... $ ¢ 
Foundation walls 
Brick walls and piers........... .... ..... 
САїйш:пеув........................... E 
5 ЕДЫ Pes beau: Sere 8 * 

arpentry worK........... 
Нагатаге.............. ........ He RES : 

In Work: feo eet ect ene sete ee eed 


Steam fitteingg‚‚‚d‚ 
Painting............... ee re К 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS IN ESTIMATING. 


Under each division there will always appear many 
items on which to figure, but as contractors are sup- 
posed to be supplied with specifications, it is useless 
to enumerate all the items as they may appear under 
each head. The two principal divisions of lumber and 
carpentry have been given in full in every detail of 
the work. Under the other divisions it will only be 
necessary to mention a few of the essential points 
to enable any one to estimate them easy and accu- 
rately. 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Excavating for foundation walls, cellars, cisterns, 
&c.,is estimated by the cubic yard, which contains 


27 cubic feet. The rate per yard is variable in dif- 
ferent localities and according to the location of the 


* Copyrighted, 1892, by I. P. Hicks. 
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grounds and the hardness of the earth to be ex- 
cavated. 
FOUNDATIONS AND CHIMNEYS. 

Foundations are generally laid of brick or stone. 
Brick are laid by the thousand, and stone by the 
perch. The rates and customs of measuring are 
variable in different localities. The following, how- 
ever,is the usual custom of measuring brick and 
stone work. Fora foundation the outside measure- 
ment of the wall is the one taken. To find the num- 
ber of perches of stone in walls, multiply the length 
in feet by the hight in feet, and that by the thickness 
in feet, and divide the product by 22. Мо allowance 
is made for openings, unless they are numerous or of 
considerable size. 


EXAMPLE AND SOLUTION. 


Take the following example: How many perches 
of stone in a wall 48 feet long, 8 feet high and 1 foot 
6 inches thick? The solution to thisis: 48 x 8 x 
Ij + 22 = 26.18 perches. A perch of stone measures 
usually 24.75 cubic feet, but when built in a wall 
2.75 cubic feet are allowed for mortar and filling. 
To find the perches of masonry divide the cubic feet 
by 24.75 instead of 22. In estimating the masonry 
no allowance is made for openings. A thousand 
brick are about equal to two perches of stone when 
laid in a wall. Brick are counted as follows: 

For a 4-inch wall 7% bricks to the foot. 

For an 8-inch wall 15 bricks to the foot. 

For a 12-inch wall 22% bricks to the foot. 

For a 16-inch wall 30 bricks to the foot. 

In estimating for the number of brick the open- 
ings may be deducted if they are large or numerous. 
In the measurement of masonry, however, no deduc- 
tion is made for openings. Seven hundred and fifty 
brick laid in a wall are equal to 1000 brick wall 
count. The customary price allowed for the labor 
of laying brick is $2 per tooo, wall count. 

A chimney of 1% by 2 brick makes a flue 4x 
8inches inside and requires 25 bricks per foot. A 
chimney of z by 2 brick makes a flue 8x 8 inches 
inside and requires зо bricks per foot, while a chim- 
ney of 2 by 2% brick makes a flue 8 x 12 inside and 
requires 35 bricks per foot. Chimneys of any size 
may be estimated by counting the number of brick 
required for one course and allowing five courses to 
the foot. А chimney breast fora fire place is usu- 
ally of 2x 7 brick and requires 80 to go bricks per 
foot. 

LATHING AND PLASTERING. 

Lathing is estimated by the square yard and the 
usual rate is 3 cents per yard. Fifteen lath are 
counted to the yard, and 6% pounds of threepenny 
nails per rooo lath. Plastering is also estimated by . 
the square yard. The lathing and plastering are 
usually estimated together at the following rates, 
including material and labor: 

For two-coat work, 18 to 23 cents per yard, and for 
three-coat work, 23 to 27 cents. In the measurement 
of plastering no deduction is made for openings. 

PAINTING. 


When a carpenter has to figure upon painting it is 
better for him to get some reliable mechanic who is 
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in the business to give figures onthe work. Painters 
figure their work by the square yard. I have in- 
quired of practical painters concerning their methods 
of calculation and have failed to find any uniform 
scale or rule by which to measure surfaces. Nearly 
all master painters have a basis of calculation, but the 
accuracy of their estimates depends so much upon 
personal judgment as to the nature and extent of 
variations, that their methods would be useless to 
persons of less accurate judgment. The methods 
also vary according to the nature of the work and 
the training of the painter. No two would measure 
in the same way, perhaps, yet they might reach 
nearly the same results. Although it is true that 
very much depends upon the painter's judgment, I 
will try to give a few hints which will be found in 
some cases entirely trustworthy and in all helpful. 
One way of measuring isto obtain the number of 
square feet in the sides and ends of a building as if 
they are flat surfaces, give a rough guess as to the 
dimensions of trimming, &c., and let it go at that. 
This plan may work well for a good guesser, but for 
general use it is not very satisfactory. Another way 
in connection with wooden buildings is to measure 
the length and exposed surface of one strip of siding, 
then count the siding and multiply the dimensions 
of one by the whole number on the side or end of 
the building ; the product will be the surface meas- 
ure. This is a better way, but its accuracy depends 
upon a pretty thorough acquaintance with compound 
numbers, as dimensions must be reduced to inches, 
then back to feet or yards, according to the basis of 
calculation. Trimmings, &c., are measured separately. 

Common siding are put on with one board over- 
lapping another, and the lapping edge of the board is 
raised from the perpendicular, so that it presents a di- 
agonal instead of a flat surface ; and there is also the 
exposed edge of the board, about % inch, which 
should be included in the estimate. Suppose, now, 
that the exposed portion of a board of siding is 4 
inches—the usual width—and the edge / inch. It 
will give the side of a building just 12% per cent. 
more surface than it would possess if it were per- 
fectly flat. Hence one-eighth added to the dimen- 
sions, obtained by multiplying hight and length to- 
gether, will give the actual surface measure of com- 
mon siding. 

In drop siding, which is frequently used, there is 
an exposed edge of about 74 inch, and about A inch 
more surface on the molded edge than there would 
be if it were flat, thus making a total gain over flat 
surface of J inch on each piece of siding, or 1834 
per cent, which is very nearly equal to one-fifth. 
Hence one-fifth should be added to the dimensions 
in square feet of a building to obtain the surface 
measurement for drop siding. 

In measuring the gable ends of ordinary buildings 
the dimensions should be one-half less than actual 
square measure. For example, if a building is 20 
feet wide, and is to feet from the level of the frame 
plates to the point of the roof, multiply half the 
width, то feet, by the hight, то feet, and we have roo 
feet surface of the gable end, to which should be 
added the percentages for the edges of the siding 
boards, &c. No deduction is usually made for open- 
ings. Cornice and trimmings should be measured 
separately. If there are panels, beads and other pro- 
jecting and receding features, brackets, &c., carefully 
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measure one of each, count the number on the build- 
ing and multiply by that number; the product will 
be the total surface. Open brackets on cornices and 
scroll and lattice work on verandas should be meas- 
ured solid, as the edges fully make up for open 
spaces. 

The utter lack of uniformity in house trimmings 
compels more or less reliance upon the judgment of 
the painter in measuring them. 1 can suggest no 
rule for measuring which can be used with satisfac- 
tory results in all cases. What would be admirably 
suited to one would be wholly unadapted to another, 
simply because the architectural features are unlike. 
Here there is no alternative but to exercise judg- 
ment in considering these important features. 

In calculating the quantity of paint required upon 
the basis of surface measurement, from 12 to 40 per 
cent. should be allowed for trimmings, &c., accord- 
ing to their size and shape. For plain work 12 to 
20 per cent. will be found a fair average. This de- 
pends, however, upon the number of doors and win- 
dows, style of frames, &. On Queen Anne struct- 
ures, which are painted with two or three body 
colors and are burdened with numerous and elabor- 
ate trimmings, calculations must be made of the 
portions of the buildings to which the different body 
colors are to be applied either by divisions of total 
measurement or by separate measurements and the 
trimmings considered separately. As outside paint- 
ing on buildings usually consists of two coats over a 
previously painted surface, or if on a surface never 
before, painted preceded by a primary coat, it is cus- 
tomary to estimate the quantity of paint required for 
two coats. Surfaces areso variable in condition that 
no rule can be given which will be found applicable to 
allcases. The quantity of paint required for two-coat 
work varies from 312 to 5 gallons per тоо square 
yards, and I would by all means advise carpenters to 
obtain figures from experienced painters in this 
particular line of business. 


HARDWARE. 


Estimating hardware is as much of a necessity 
with the carpenter as estimating lumber, but it is not 
attended with as many variations and difficulties. 
The number of fixtures for door and window trim- 
mings, &c., may be readily counted from the plans, 
and it is only through the omission of some items 
that any serious mistake is likely to happen. А care- 
ful study of the plans and a well prepared list of 
hardware items from which to figure is a guard 
against mistakes from omissions and a guide to cor- 
rect estimating. 

LIST OF ITEMS FOR ESTIMATING HARDWARE. 
Nails, various sizes (see table). 


Brads. Hook and eyes. 
Blind hinges. Drawer pulls. 
Window bolts. Mortise bolts. 
Axle pulleys. Flush bolts. 

Sash locks. Registers. 

Sash cord. Door stops. 
Window weights. Tin window caps. 
Mortise locks. Tin shingles. 
Rim locks. Valley tin. 
Butts, various sizes. Hip shingles. 
Parlor door hangers. Tin roofing. 
Wrought butts. . Conductors. 
Strap hinges. Screws. 

Transom lifters. Sandpaper. 
Cupboard catches. Wardrobe hooks. 


(To ђе continued.) 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING: 


STRING OF GEOMETRICAL STAIRS. 


ЕТ thespiralabcdef . . Fig. 202, 

be the treading line which best suits 

‚ the shape of a certain staircase, and 

let it be divided in equal lengths equal to 
the widths of the treads; let a A, b B, 
eC . . . thearrises of the risers,. be 
normal to the treading line, and let 
ABCDE be the inner line of the string in 
Which the steps are housed, each point of 
which is taken at an equal distance from 
the treading line. Now, these two curves, 
the treading line and the curve of the 
string, have the same involute, which is 
formed by the series of points where the 
normals to the treading line meet one 
another. In this case, the involute is an 
ellipse. Taking A A», B B,, C C. 
all equal to the width to be given to the 
string, the string will then be comprised 
between two vertical cylinders, which 
have for base the parallel curves A BCD 
Eq[ and A, В, C. D. E.. 

As to the upp-r and lower faces of the 
string, they are two skew surfaces iden- 
tical with that of the soffit of the stairs. 
The directing helixes of thesesurfaces are 
drawn on the cylinder, which has for base 
the treading line, the upper one slightly 
above the arrises of the steps, and the 
lower one slightly below the soffit of the 
Btepe. The generators of these surfaces 
will also be projected on A A,, B B,, C Ca. 
, The string is divided in a certain 
number of stones, and the joints are to be 
planes normal to the center curve su 
posed to be drawn within the stone. This 
centtal curve is the intersection of the 
cylinder А, B, C, DD. . equidis- 
tant from the sides of the string, with a 
skew surface equidistant from the upper 
and lower faces of the string. 

Let P be the horizontal projection of a 
point on the center curve through which 
the plane of the joint is to pass. After 
drawing the generator р Р x, select a 
vertical plane of projection, p t, perpen- 
dicular to the generator p P x. The gen- 
erator will be projected thereon in one 
v s point, P', Fig. 203, which place at 
the level of two risers ; then take the dis- 
tances P' т P' т”, equal to half the hight 
of the string. In the triangle P'p t 
pl шан length of arc p b on the base 
p t from the angle t; then produce a ver- 
tical until it cuts the side Pf, and carry 
the length of that vertical from ' to p. 
The horizontal р ?' will be at the level 
of the generator B B, of the upper sur- 
face of the string, and therefore it is the 
elevation of that generator. Then draw 
at distances equal to the risers other hori- 
zontals, o'a,, ууз, dda; these are the 
elevations of the generators A A., B B., 

TEEN of the upper surface of the 
string. On these horizontal generators 
mark the elevations of the ponte Ai, A,, 
A,, and B., B., Bs, where the generators 
meet the lateral faces of the string and 
the cylinder on which is placed the center 

ine; this gives the three curves а f' * 
Y 6, аат уз, C, а. Ват у. d's, which 
аге placed ор the upper face of the string. 
Those of the lower face, a“ 8" m" y" д”, 
a 7T" d'a, a", T” 6's, are found by carry- 
mg on each vertical a distance a’ а” = 

т . 


Now we have to find the plane tangent 
tothe skew surface, which follows the 
center line of the string. Draw first tan- 
gent P' ¢ to the directing helix, and to do 
this take p t = 2 treads; then by sliding 
the generator ( p P x, P) on this tangent 
and on the vertical x а connecting parab- 
oloid is formed, of which the horizontal 
tx ів nother generator. If. therefore, 
the vertical plane P T, Fig. 202, is pro- 
duced perpendicular to line P a, this 

lane will cut the paraboloid along the 
ine (P T, P' T’), which defines the tangent 
plane P' T' T', and is also the tangent to 
the center curveof thestring. Theplane 
of the joint, which must be normal to the 


* Continued from page 166, May issue. 
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T curve, will Me Tor Мсн иш 
j perpendicular to P' T'; projecting 
on the bases of the three cylinders A BC, 
A; В, Ca, А, В, Cs, the points where the 
trace Q' P' q' meets the upper and lower 
curves of the string, the horizontal pe 
jection Q Q» 9 а qs 9 of the outline of the 
joint is obtained. 

let R be another point on the center 
curve through which the plane of the 
other joint is to pass; after taking, Fig. 
204, a vertical projection plane т z per- 
pendicular to the generator R y, and pro- 
Jecting thereon the generator on one point 
R'at the level of two risers above the 
ground line, mark the hight рр” of the 
string, equal to that adopted in Fig 208, 
and construct the upper and lower curves 
of the string near the point (RR): then 
draw the tangent R'z of the guiding 
helix. and deduce therefrom the tangent 
(R'6', R o) of the central curve of the 
string, and the normal joint plane N' R' 
п. Lastly. project on the bases of the 
three cylinders the points where the trace 
М ВК n meets the curves of the string 
and the horizontal projection NN, Na n, пз 
n of tbe joint is obtained. 

By the former projections the shape of 
the string stone is fully determined; it 
remains to project the entire stone on 
one single plane. Draw, Fig. 202, two 
vertical parallel planes X Y, X, Va, con- 
taining the horizontal projection of the 
stone; then project the stone on the pane 
X Y. Todothis mark on vertical Z the 
divisions 0, 1, 2, 3. . . . equal to the 
hights of the risers, Fig. 205; then, tak- 
ing through these divisions horizontal 
lines, and projecting thereon the points B 
and B,, C and Cx, D and D,. es. 8 
draw the curves 3" ;" 6" a” o" 4" and 8^, 
y'a Og % Ф А, which limit the lower 
face of the string. Those of the upper 
face will be deducted from the former by 
prolonging each vertical by a length 5" 
equal to the length 7' “ in Fig. 208. 

The point P', Fig. 205, is on the ver- 
tical erected from P, and it is at a level 
below ;? 7, equal to P' p' of Fig. 208. 
Project the point T in T" on the horizon- 
tal P T” of Fig. 205, take T” T', equal to 
the length of same designation in Fig. 
203, the line P' T' will be the projection 
of the tangent to the central curve of the 
string. Then project in X', X. on the 
horizontal P' T" the points X and X, 
where the medium line of the joint pro- 
jected in X P X, cuts the vertical planes 

Y and X, Y, and draw through these 

ints X and X',, Fig. 205, two perpen- 

iculars to the tangent P' T'. This will 
give the intersections of the side faces of 
the operation stone with the plane of the 
joint. The operation stone is limited 
above and below by the parale planes 
U V' and w v perpendi ar to the ver- 
tical face X Y, and comprising between 
them the elevation of the stone. Now, 
to obtain the curves of intersection of the 
joint plane with the four faces of the 
string. project the points Q and Q, q and 
92, on the upper and lower curves to 
which they belong; the midpoint Ө, must 
be projected at a level above 3' H, which 
is own in Fig. 203, and it will be the 
same for q;; then the midpoints of the 
lateral curves Qg, ©, g:, will be on the 
horizontal X' X, and through all these 
points the curved outlines of the inter- 
gection can be drawn. 

The same operations will have to be 
done for the joint passing through the 
point (R, К’) in taking, Fig. 204, all the dif- 
ferences of level from the horizontal 
Ф O'; to define the plane of the joint, the 

erpendiculars to the tangent R 0 shall 

taken through the points Y' and Y ,, 
Fig. 205, deduced from Y and Y, on plan, 
Fig. 202. The operation stone, after the 
joint planes are worked, is reduced to a 
prism, the ends of which are oblique 
planes. 

Fig. 206 represents the intersection of 
the upper face V' V' of thestone with the 


vertical cylinder B C D E F L and B, C, 


D, E, F, To obtain these curves pro- 
long the verticals C >’, C, y's, D^, D, 6, 
D, d,, until they meet the line U’ 


2 
V', and turning down that face round the 
lines U' V, the points will come to С, 
С, D, D', . . at the same distance 
from U' V' ав C, C., D, D, from the line 
U V on plan. 


The intersections of the lower face и t 
are identical with those of the upper, and 
therefore the plane и’ т is supposed to be 
raised to the level of theupper plane, and 
the traces of the cylinders already drawn 
serve for both planes. 

On Fig. 207 is represented the head 
mold of the operation prism, intersected 
by the faces of the string; it is a projec- 
tion with X X, as ground line. То pro- 
duce this take on line РР a point, P': 
draw through it a parallel to the ground 
line X P' X,, from which carry the dif- 
ferences of level of the various points 
taken from Fig. 208. 

On Fig. 208 the head mold of the other 
joint has been drawn by the same 


process. 

Application of the Lines on the stone, 
Fig. 209.— Work first the prism, of which 
dimensions are given, Fig. 202 and Fig. 
205; on the upper and lower faces place 
the molds given iu Fig. 206, then work 
the end joints V V, v, v and U U, u, u. 
After this, work the concave cylinder 
means of the curves C, D, E, F, and C', D, 
E', F',, laying on these curves a straight- 
edge through the points С, and C',, D, 
and D',: then work likewise the convex 
cylinder. Now, on each generator of 
these cylinders carry the lengths C,) and 
C, ) „D, d“, and D, d', measured from Fig. 
205, and with the help of a flexible 
straightedge, draw on the concavity of 
the cylinder the curves y” 9" , d e 9; 
“draw likewise the curves of the string on 
the convex cylinder. Then the upper 
and lower faces of the string can be 
worked with a straightedge laid on the 
level points y's, d“ d's, )“ 2. 

Sometimes the joints of the string 
have elbows, as in Fig. 210; but it is 
easier to have a joint in one plane and 
connect the stones by dowels. 

On the convex side of the string the 
outline of the steps must be drawn, by 
means of a development, and must be 
cut in about 15 inch in order to house the 
ends of the steps in the string. 

A marble handrail would be worked 
exactly in the same way as the string ; 
first with à rectangular section, then the 
moldings would be cut out from this 
operation helix by means of templets. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENDRICKS’ ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
GUIDE AND CONTRACTORS’ DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICA. 586 pages; 104 х 7 inches in 
size. Published annually by Samuel E. 
Hendricks & Co. Price, $5. 


This volume, as its title indicates, is a 
guide and directory for builders, con- 
tractors. manufacturers and deale:s in all 
kinds of building supplies. It contains 
within its pages over 150.000 names, ad- 
dresses and business classifications, com- 
prieing builders and contractors of ma- 
terial and construction in the building and 
kindred industries. It also presents full 
lists of manufacturers of and dealers in 
everything employed in the manufacture 
of material and apparatus employed in 
these industries from the crude material 
to the finished product. The work covers 
the years 1892-98 and is well calculated to 
prove of no little interest and value to 
the trades addressed. A feature of the 
work is a very complete index so arranged 
as to render reference to any icular 
article or material easy and rapid. 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1892. 


President, ANTHONY ITTNER, Bell Telephone 
. Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

First Vice-President, IRA G. HERSEY, 166 
Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Huen Sisson, 19 W. 
Saratoga street, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 106 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORS. 


Baltimore, Md........ NoBLE Н. CREAGER. 
Boston, Mass......... JAMES I. WINGATE. 
Buffalo, N. Y......... А. A. BERRICK 


Cleveland, Ohio...... E. H. TowsoN. 
стамавсога, Tenn... FRED. C. SCHNEIDER. 


Chicago, Ill........... C. W. GINDELE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... SAMUEL D. TIPPETT. 
Denver, Col.... ...... A. J. BAKER. 
Detroit, Mich......... ALEX. CHAPOTON, JR. 
Grand Rapids, Mich..P. C. CAMPBELL. 
Indianapolis, Ind.....JAMES MCGAULEY. 
Louisville, Ky........ THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 
Lowell, Mass. CHARLES P. CONANT. 
Lynn, Mass FRANK G. KELLY. 
waukee, Wis...... PAUL REISEN. 


Minneapolis, Minn....GkoRGE W. LIBBY. 
New York, N. Y...... MARC EIDLITZ. 
Omaha, Neb.......... М. B. Hussey. 


Philadelphia, Pa . STACY REEVES. 
Providence, I Wu. W. BATCHELDER. 


Pueblo, Col. M. T. KEAN 
Rochester, N. Y.......H. H. EDGERTON. 
Saginaw, Mich....... MICHAEL WINKLER. 
St. Louis, Mo. ....... JEREMIAH SHEEHAN. 
St. Paul, Minn........ J. W. L. CORNING, 


San Antonio, Tex 


Ban Francisco, Cal...WILLIAM N. MILLER. 
Syracuse. N isis J. E. BAKER. 
ilmington, Del..... A. 8. REED. 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1892. 


Committee on Uniform Contracts. 
GEORGE C. PRussING, Chairman, Chicago. 
Н. Н. EDGERTON, Rochester, N. Y. 

JAMES I. WiNGATE, Boston, Mass. 


Legislative Committee. 
J. W. L. CORNING, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
JEREMIAH SHEEHAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. B. Новвкү, Omaha, Neb. 


Committee on Resolutions, 
у W. LIBBY, Chairman, Minneapolis, 
nn. 
W. W. BATCHELDER, Providence, R. I. 
А. B. Reep, Wilmington, Del. 


. Committee on Statistics. 
З. D. ТІРРЕТТ, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAUL REISEN, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. E. BAKER, Syracuse, М.Ү. 


Committee on Building Law. 


Stacy REEVES, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER CHAPOTON, JR., Detroit, Mich. 
А, A. BERRICK, Buffalo, N. V. 


Committee on Lien Law. 


Joun S. STEVENS, Chairman, Philadelphia. Pa. 
ARTHUR MCALLISTER, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JoHN J. TUCKER, New York, N. 
C. W. GINDELE, Chicago, III. 

J. MILTON BLAIR. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. D. Моввк, Worcester, Mass. 
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Missionary Work, 


The National Secretary, on June 2, in 
response to an urgent invitation from 
the Builders’ Exchange of New Bedford, 
Mass., attended the first annual meeting 
of that organization and made an ad- 
dress upon the benefits of a properly or- 
ganized exchange, as well as the value of 
affiliation with the national body. He 
alluded to his own experience as a builder, 
and congratulated everybody who was in 
the business, ‘‘It is," he said, ‘‘the foun- 
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dation of all business. We have not edu- 
cated ourselves to make it looked upon as 
the leading profession in the country. It 
is worthy of all the thought that we can 
put it into it, and the underlying motive 
in organizntion is to do something to 
make it moresystematic, wholesome and 
reliable, We should be rid of disorderly 
methods. We havea duty toward each 
other, and unless we combine together 
we cannot find out the essential qualities 
necessary to build it up. Referring to 
what had previously been said by another 
speaker urging an increase of member- 
ship, he said the motive is a worthy one, 
but there are master builders that an 
association does not want. We must 
discriminate. We want reliable business 
men. Let worth, reliability and skillful 
attributes be the gauge, and don't set a 
scoop net to bring in every one. It is by 
no means settled among builders and 
dealers that any lien law is а good one. 
There's too much competition in' this 
country, and the desire to branch out 
before the right is earned is altogether 
toogreat. Everybody wants to make haste 
to be rich and are to» ambitious to take 
risks, thus bringing all builders into the 
vortex of competition, which makes build- 
ing the poorest paid business for the risk 
taken. The opportunity for this sort of 
competition should not be enlarged." 
He urged the exchange to become a mem- 
ber of the National Association, and en- 
larged upon the benefits to be derived 
from the contact with men in the same 
calling from all over the country. 

The meeting was a large and enthusi- 
astic one, and was accompanied by a 
ше; which every one thoroughly en- 
joyed. 


— —— 


Visitors' Credentials. 


To assist in establishing the fullest co- 
operation between the various filial bodies 
and for the purpose of increasing friend- 
liness of spirit throughout the whole 
constituency of the National Association, 
it is suggested that members when con- 
templating a visit to other cities where а 
filial body of the National exists, should 
apply to the secretary of their local ex- 
change for a letter of introduction to tbe 
exchange in the city they propose to visit. 
This credential will open the doors of that 
exchange and secure for them a headquar- 
ters during their stay. The officers of all 
filial bodies will extend every courtesy to 
visiting members, making them feel that 
they are not strangers in a strange land. 


Exchange Benefits. 


A properly organized builders’ exchange 
wields a much greater power in a com- 
munity than is generally accorded to it. 
The gathering together of many builders 
and their joint action upon business topics 
produces an effect upon the building por- 
tion of the community much greater than 
is usually conceded. 

Every person engaged in building oper- 
ations, whether as owner, architect or con- 
tractor, is benefited by the improved 
conditions resulting from the existence of 
the builders’ exchange, whether a member 
of the organization or not. Building con- 
tractors and those engaged in kindred 
callings are, of course, most, benefited, ав 
the reforms that are secured through the 


medium of the exchange affect the whole 
fraternity, even though they may not all 
be contributors to the end gained. 

Members of exchanges should for this 
reason recognize the importance of creat- 
ing a high standard of excellence for the 
organization and should also enter fully 
into all matters of general interest that 
are for the welfare of the city. A build- 
ers’ exchange should be identified with 
every move in the direction of progrees 
quite as much as organizations of a com- 
mercial nature. 


— — — 


Extra Work. 


The National Secretary has recently 
been applied to for information in 
to the status of the builders in the matter 
of “ extra work," the reason for the in- 
quiry being that a member of one of the 

ial bodies has a case on trial where the 
owner refuses to pay for extra work 
performed under a written order of the 
architect. The National Secretary would 
be very glad to receive from the secre- 
taries of filial bodies, or from any indi- 
viduals, facts touching upon such a condi- 
tion of things. The point is this ; that if 
a contractor receives orders from the 
architect in charge of the work to per: 
form items additional to the contract, is 
he to be at the mercy of the owner and 
be in danger of the necessity of proving 
5 and collecting his pay by process 
of law 


Carpentry and Building. 


Secretaries of filial bodies are urged to 
secure as many subscribers gs possible 
among their members to Carpentry and 
Building, in order that the largest possible 
circulation may be secured to the utter- 
ances of the National Association found 
in its department in the columns of this 

r. 

rrespondence is being received daily 
showing that the notices, editorials, &c., 
are read and valued in all parts of the 
country, but a still greater interest is 
desired among the members at large of 
each filial body. Much good for the 
fraternity is anticipated through this 
monthly distribution of news and infor- 
mation, and in return the oflicers expect 
valuable hints and suggestions which may 
be aroused by the matter offered. 


— rE ———- 


Attendance at Exchanges. 


The secretary of each filial body is re- 
uested to send as soon as possible to the 
National Secretary the number of mem- 
bers who utilize the exchange as a ren- 
dezvous. If a change hour" is estab- 
lished, give the limit of the same and the 
average number of members present, also 
how freely the rendezvous is utilized by 
architects and by the general public. 


———— — — 


Business. Habits. 


The National Secretary is desirous of 
receiving from members of filial bodies 
suggestions to a-sist him in preparing a 
comprehensive article on Business Havits 
of Contractors. z 

If the officers or individual members of 
local bodies will kindly send to the secre- 
tary such points as may have occurred to 
them in their experience showing the 
need of greater system in the conduct of 
all parts of the building business, it will 
be of great benefit, and such correspond- 
ence is earnestly solicited. 
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CONCRETE—ITS COMPOSITION 


LWAYS ascertain the contents of 
А voids in any ‘‘aggregate.” This 
can be done by filing a water- 
tight box of known dimensions with 
the material, and measuring the quan- 
tity of water poured in to fill up the 
interstices ; or, secondly, by weighing 
a cubic foot of the aggregate," and com- 
aring its weight with that of a cubic 
oot of, the solid stone from which it is 
broken ; thirdly, take a sieve and put in 
a known quantity of the aggregate ;” 
sift it, and ascertain the amount of the 
gravel there id by measure, then find the 
proportion, and base your calculation 
upon it for the quantity to be added, if 
any. For ordinary foundations, concrete 
should be laid in horizontal layers 12 
inches thick. In extensive works they 
may be 2-3 feet or 4 feet thick. .The con- 
crete should, after mixing, be rapidly 
wheeled to the site, gently tipped into posi- 
tion, and then evenly and gently rammed, 
but not so as to make the surface 
wet, as the cement exudes from it. When 
depositing fresh concrete upon a previous 
layer, it must be swept clean and well 
watered, more especially if the previous 
layer has already set. If there is not time 
to allow each layer to set, it is better 
toram itas quickly as possible, and fol- 
low on before the previous layer has had 
time to set. No traffic of any kind should 
be allowed over the concrete. Cement 
concrete should be deposited as soon as 
mixed. Lime concrete should be left for 
a short time to allow the whole of the 
lime to slake. Concrete, when made with 
hot lime or cement, swells to from 13 
inch to 24 inch per foot of its linear di- 
mension. This is owing to the imperfect 
slaking or cooling of the lime or cement. 
This expansion which occurs in concrete 
has, however, been taken advantage of 
in underpining walls that have settled in 
parts; hot concrete, forced tightly into 
openings made below the faulty portions, 
expands and sets, filling the opening 

tightly: 

CONCRETE WALLS. 

Concrete walls are built by fixing a 
framing, either of wood or iron sheeting, 
and filling in and ramming the concrete. 
The wood apparatus consists of frames 12 
feet or 16 feet long, 115 inches or 2 inches 
thick ; the edges of the timber should be 
shot, placed face to face, and secured by 
a double row of 34-inch bolts, provided 
with tap handles, passing through the 
wall an таре apart at а distance to suit 
the required thickness of the wall b 
collars or plugs of wood or iron, throu 
which the bolts pass, formed slightly 
tapering to facilitate their removal on 
completion of the wall. Starting from 
the top of the footings, the first set of 
framing is carefully fixed in a horizontal 

ition, with their faces truly plumb. 
he space between the frames is then 
filledin with concrete, rammed in layers 
of from 9 inches to 12 inches deep. After 
about two days the frames may be moved 
for the succeeding piece of wall, being 
attached to the wall already finished by 
fixing the lower row of bolts through the 
plugs in which the upper row had pre- 
viously been. The frames are about 2 feet 
3 inches or 2 feet 6 inches wide, and the 
rows of bolt holes are about 1 foot 6 inches 
apart. The frames should be strutted 
at intervals of from 5 feet to 6 feet, and 
may be nailed to vertical battens about 3 
feet or 4 feet apart. If the face of the 
work is exposed and a fine face required, 
it can be obtained by having the faces of 
the casing or framing wrought. The 
casing should be perfectly plumb, and 
care taken to keep it so during the process 
of filling in. The face is formed by filling 
in at the back of the wrought casing with 
fine concrete, 2 inches thick, and well 
worked up to the casing. This process 
must be executed at the same time as the 
general mass of concrete. To insure the 
ne concrete being regular in thickness 


* Concluded from page 148, June issue. 
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over the whole face, the foliowing process 
is usually adopted: A 2-inch batten 
or deal is placed against the wrought 
casing and the coarse concrete is filled in 
at the back ; the batten or deal is then re- 
moved, and fine concrete is filled into the 
cavity and well worked up against the 
casing so as to incorporate it with the 
coarse concrete, The casing should be 
struck as soon as possible, and the face 
finished off by means of a hand float. 
This process must be executed while the 
concrete is green, and immediately after 
thecasing is struck. Finished horizontal 
surfaces of concrete should be kept damp 
for several days by means of a layer of 
sand about 6 inches thick and kept 
watered twice a day. 


OTHER USES OF CONCRETE. 


When concrete has to be laid under 
water, care must be taken to protect it 
during its passage to the site of deposit, 
so that the water does not reach it until it 
is laid. This protection is sometimes 
afforded by '*shoots, boxes, or specially 
contrived iron skips,” which can 
opened from above when they have 
reached the spot where the concrete is to 
be deposited. Sometimes the concrete is 
filled iuto bags and deposited without re- 
moving the bags. In large engineering 
works caissons are used. Concrete for 
this work is also cast in blocks, ranging 
in size from 2 to 200 tons in weight ; they 
are made on shore and deposited by 
special contrivances. Cement concrete 
floors, from 6 inches to 9 inches thick, will 
stand a good deal of wear. Slabs of con- 
crete can be substituted for stone flag- 


ging. They should be from 3 inches to 4 | 
inches thick, faced with fine shingle or | 
granite cHippings toa depth of about 4 


inch, backed with one of cement to four 
of aggregate,“ broken to a three-quarter 
gauge. They should be made a few 
weeks before being laid, and kept damp 
for three or four days after being cast. 

In forming concrete in situ it is best to 
fill in the concrete, and then work or beat 
it up until the fat“ appears upon the 
surface; then finish off to a smooth and 
even surface with the float. Additional 
cement should be sprinkled over the sur- 
face when being finished with the float. 
The above process must be done while the 
concrete is green. 

Concrete roofs for small buildings can 
be made from 3 inches to. 6 inches thick, 
over close sheeting. It should be of finer 
ingredients than for walls. They should 


be slightly arched or of sloping planes, | 
not exposed to the sun, or allowed to dry | 


for at least seven days after being laid. 

The proportions generally adopted for 
ordinary work are—for walls of houses, 
one to seven ; sea walls, one to six, seven 
or eight ; foundations, one to eight or ten : 
arches and piers, oneto eight ; work under 
water, one to four or six. 

Safe load on piers per foot sup.: Cement 
concrete, 8 tons; lime concrete, 4 tons. 


WEIGHT AND CRUSHING STRENGTH. 


Iappend the two following tables, show- 
ing the weight of materials of concrete, 
and also crushing strength of Portland 
cement concrete : 


Weight of | Weight of 1 
Materials. lbushel. | cubicfoot. 
Portland cemet...... 110.56 1b. 86.35 
Sand and ballast..... 123.30 96.40 
Portland stone....... 98.00 16.50 
Broken granite....... 115.70 90.60 
Broken pottery...... ^J 13.00 88.30 
Broten slag. . .. ... 107.00 83.50 
Broken flint.... .... 125.00 98.50 


Crushing strength of Portland cement 
concrete crushed after being kept one 
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rear, half in air, half in water. Materials, 
allast ; size of blocks 1 foot cube, com- 
pressed : 


Composition of [7 — —Crushed at tons. 


Block kept in | Blocks kept iu 
concrete. | таш water. 
| 
lto 4 | 103 Tons. 108 Tons. 
lto 5 | 89 99 
lto 6 | 80 9t 
lto 7 75 80 
lto 8 61 76 
Ito 9 54 68 
1 to 10 48 45 


This table clearly shows that the blocks 
made with the larger proportions of 
cement are the strongest. 


— — —— 


Design for Stair Finish. 


From an interesting little pamphlet 
which has lately reached our desk, we 
take the design for stair finish shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It repre- 


Design for Stair Finish. 


sents some of the new work which is be- 
ing turned out by the firm of J. E. Smith 
& Brother of 199 West Eleventh street, 
St. Paul, Minn., and gives a very good 
idea of what they are prepared to do. 
The carving in connection with this de- 
sign is not stamped or pressed into the 
wood, but is cut in the solid material. 
The firm referred to has recently produced 
anumber of very attractive designs for 
stair finish which, we understand, have 
beeu copyrighted. 


THE VATICAN, the ancient palace of the 
Popes of Rome, is said to the most 
e Piece building of the kind in the 
world. It stands on the right bank of the 
Tiber, on a hill called the Vaticanus, be- 
cause the Latins formerly worshipped 
Vaticinium, an ancient oracular deity, at 
that place. Exactly when the building 
was commenced no one knows. Charle- 
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magne is known to have inhabited it over 
1000.years ago. The present extent of 
the аш is enormous, the number of 
rooms, at the lowest computatior, being 
4422. Its treasures of marble statues, 
ancient gems, paintings, books, manu- 
scripte, &c., are to be compared only with 
those in the British Museum. The ength 
of the statue museum alone is a fraction 
over a mile. Conservative writers say 
that the gold contained in the medals, 
vessels, chains and other objects preserved 
in the Vatican would make more gold 
coins than the whole of the present Euro- 
pean circulation. 


—d . — fſfky;am 


Manufacture of Roofing Slate. 


It may be of interest to those who are 
not familar with slate quarrying and man- 
ufacture of slate, says a writer in the Slate 
Trade Journal, to follow briefly the vari- 
ous processes undergone by the slate rock 
from its position in the bed until it is 
placed in rows on the banks of the quarry 
ready for shipment and for the roof. The 
first operation is the quarrying of the 
large blocks from the beds in the quarry. 
The first step consists of separating such 
portions of the bed from the main body as 
may conveniently be hoisted out of the 

it to the bank. This is generally done 
by blasting. The hole is drilled by means 
of an ordinary drill, which may be used by 
one man lifting it up and down, or by 
two men, one holding and turning it in 
the hole and the other striking it with а 
hammer. In some quarries where the beds 
are favorably located the steam drill or 
compressed air drill ig used to very great 
advantage. The size, shape and position 
of the hole will depend largely upon the 
object to be gained, much fine discrimina- 
tion being used on this point, it being of 
considerable importance. The explosive 
generally used is the common rock blasting 
powder. The force wanted being suffi- 
cient only to heave the rcck with as little 
breakage and shattering as possible, the 
depth of the hole, quautity of explosive 
to be used will depend upon the occur- 
тепсе of such natural helps as joints, floors 
and slips, of which the skillful quarry- 
man knows how to take the best advan- 


tage. 
CUTTING AND SPLITTING. 


The large blocks having been obtained 
in as good condition as possible, are 
hoisted to the top of the quarry by means 
of derricks, where they are separated into 
smaller pieces or blocks of convenient 
sizes for the slate maker. In this opera- 
tion the skill and judgment of the quarry- 
man are tested, the object being to shape 
these blocks so that as many slates as pos- 
sible may be made out of them, with the 
least amount of waste. These blocks are 

enerally about 2 inches thick, and of such 

imensions as will make a given size of 
slate. The cutting or splitting of the 
large blocks into smaller ones is done by 
making a notch at one side, or in the end, 
and driving а wedge along the line on 
which the break is to take place; some- 
times the notch is cut on one side, and the 
break produced by striking the block on 
the opposite side with & heavy wooden 
mallet, or а Lole may be drilled some- 
where on the line of the break, and two 
iron жейде placed in it, and a third one 
driven between them, forcing the block to 
split in the direction required. This oper- 
ation is sometimes called pillaring, but 
more generally ble ck-making,“ in this 
country. These reduced blocks are then 
taken to a hut or shanty, where they аге 
split and dressed into roofing slates. The 
first operation is performed by a splitter, 
who is seated on & wooden block, raised 
slightly above the floor. He is provided 
with a wooden mallet and three or four 
splitters, which «re thin chisels, with a 
broad fine edge from 10 to 15 inches in 
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length, and the broad end from 2 to 
8j inches wide. He takes a block 
and places it against his left thigh, 
with the smoothest and straigbtest 
eed uppermost; then places his chisel in 
the center, and makes two or three cuts 
all in a line. The center one of these he 
drives further into the block, which be- 
gins to split." He inserts a second chisel 
and works the two backward and forward 
until the split extends down the block 
and divides it in two along a cleavage 
plane. This operation is repeated until 
the desired thickness of the slate is at- 
tained, greater care being required as the 
slabs become thinner. These irregular 
alates are now ready to be squared or 
dressed into the required sizes. 


HAND DRESSING. 


The hand method of dressing, still used 
to a certain extent in Wales, but entirely 
out of use in this country, 1s briefly as fol- 
lows: The dresser sits with a wooden 
bench on which is fixed a steel knife or 
frame, before him. In his right hand іва 
long knife or dresser. He places the thin 
slate slab on the carrier, and with one blow 
trims one straight side, and then one end, 
at right angles to each other. He is pro- 
vided with a gauge, with which he is able 
to mark the length and width of a given 
size. The slab is squared according to 
these marks, and the result is a finished 
slate. The slates are sorted by the dresser 
ac ꝛ0rding to their several sizes and accord - 
ing to their grade or quality, and stacked 
in piles ready for shipment. There are 
several kinds of machines in use for dress- 
ing slate, which greatly facilitate the op- 
eration and enable the dresser to make a 
more uniformly square slate. 
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Polishing Wood with Charcoal. 


A method of polishing wood with char- 
coal, now much employed by French cab- 
inet makers, is described in a Parisian 
technical journal. In this cosmopolitan 
city, says а London exchange, may be 
seen many articles of furniture of а 
beautiful dead black color, with s : 
clean-cut edges and smooth surfaces, the 
wood of which л to have the den- 
sity of ebony. against furniture ren- 
dered black by paint or varnish, the dif- 
ference is 80 sensible that the great mar- 
gin of price value between the two kinds 
of work explains itself. 

The operations are much longer and 
more minute in the case of charcoal pol- 
ishing, which respects every detail of 
carving, while paint and varnish would 
clog up the holes and widen the ridges. 
In the first process only carefully selected 
woods are employed, of а close and com- 
pact grain. They are covered with a coat 
of camphor dissolved in water and after- 
ward another, composed chiefly of sul- 
phate of iron and nutgall. These two 
compositions, in blending, penetrate the 
wood, giving it an indelible tinge, and at 
the saine time rendering it impervious to 
the attack of insects. When sufficiently 
dry, the surface of the wood is rubbed at 
first with а hard brush of couch grass 
and then with charcoal of substances as 
light und pliable as possible. Anv hard 
grains remaining in the charcoal scratch 
thesurface instead of rendering it per- 
fectly smooth. The flat parts are then 
rubbed with natural stick charcoal and 
the indented portions and crevices with 
charcoal powder. Alternutely with the 
charcoal the workman also rubs the fur- 
niture with flannel soaked in linseed oil 
and essence of turpentine. Repeated 
pouncings cause the charcoal powder and 
oil to penetrate into the wood, giving the 
furniture a beautiful color and also a 
perfect polish without any of the flaws of 
ordinary varnish. A cabinet maker in 
Paris first hit upon this discovery. He is 
said to have coined a mint of money at 
first, and regrets deeply that he has not 
been able to keep the secret to himself. 
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It will possibly be worth the while of 
Rome of our friends to give the procees а 
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Mechanical Trade Schools. - 


The action of the Journeymen Brick. 
layers’ Protective Association of Philadel- 
phia, in regard to its treatment of the 
graduates of: the trade schools, is very 
satisfactory. The matter has been prac- 
tically settled for some time, but the ac- 
tion of the Association ratifying the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship recommended by 
the joint committee from the Association 
and the Master Bricklayers’ Company, 
which took place while the July issue of 
Carpentry and Building was on the press, 
is along step in the direction of better 
understanding among the workmen of the 
operations und purpose of these schools. 
The Bricklayers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia is a very influential body of work- 
men, and their action will do much to re- 
move the prejudice against the schools 
which has existed in the minds of some of 
the workmen, and who by that prejudice 
have been prevented from arriving at a 
comprehensive knowledge of the work 
undertaken. The purpose of these schools 
is not to turn out journeymen, but to give 
the young man desiring to become a 
skilled mechanic an opportunity to use 
one year of his apprenticeship in such a 
manner as to produce the best possible 
results; that is, to study one year in the 
schools under competent instructors and 
have that year deducted from his term of 
apprenticeship. By this means he begins 
his actual apprenticeship in a condition 
best calculated to make him a valuable 
workman when the term expires. The 
value of this year of well-directed study 
both to the pupil and to his employer is 
beyond question, and every community 
of builders should consider it a duty to 
facilitate in every way the establishment 
of such schools.and every assistance should 
be afforded to young men who desire to 
receive a practical trade education and 
make themeelves skilled mechanics. 


Notable Corners. 


The noticeable feature of the building 
business in New York and Brooklyn, the 
present year, is the number of corner sites 
which are being occupied by new build- 
ings. With the ground measurably cov- 
ered by structures, as has been the case in 
these two cities for many years past, it 
follows asa matter of course that many of 
the new buildings put up are erected on 
the sites of the older buildings torn down; 
but perhaps never in the history of the 
cities, and of New York particularly, were 
there so many c of the best charac- 
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ter being reconstructed as at the present 
time. All along Broadway signs of this 
are to be seen, and the same thing is true 
in various cross streets and in a large num- 
ber of the avenues. There is less remod- 
eling of old buildings in progress, perhaps, 
at the present time than usual, and more 
of putting up first class business structures. 


The Rights of Employers and Workmen. 


One of the most prominent stumbling 
blocks standing in the way of peaceful 
adjustment of differences between em- 
ployers and workmen is the difficulty of 
establishing to the satisfactiou of both 
sides just where the rights of each ends 
and just how far the demands of one 
side encroaches upon the rights of the 
other. Each claims that there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles which are 
their own inalienable right and which 
should under по circumstances be assailed 
or disturbed. This claim is just, and 
should be conceded without question, but 
the keynote of the situation is, What are 
the rights of each? The strong organi- 
zation of the workmen has made them so 
powerful that they have presented one 
demand after another to the employers, 
who have been compelled to yield to su- 
perior strength. The action of the work- 
men in this regard is not surprising, for 
it would be strange if with their great 
strength they did not make requests 
which would be considered objectionable 
by the employer. The trouble between 
the two lies in thefact that the workmen, 
having secured 80 many concessions, have 
come to look upon every point gained as 
being right because it was gained, while 
it is undoubtedly the case that many of 
the points secured have been obtained at 
the expense of some part of that which 
the employer considers to be his right. 
There are many things which are un- 
doubtedly due the workmen from the em- 
ployer, and there are also certain prerog- 
atives which belong to the employer, and 
until the two come together and talk over 
the situation no temporary settlement of 
points at issue will establish just wherein 
the rights of each should prevail. Each 
side owes it to itself and to each other to 
facilitate in every possible way the estab- 
lishment of peaceful and harmonious re- 
lationships, in order that means may be 
perfected for the prevention of misunder- 
standings and differences rather than the 
temporary settlement in which one side 
or the other feels that it has been com- 
pelled to yield to force and has abrogated 
certain of its rights. 


An Aspect of & Builders! Exchange. 


An aspect but little considered of the - 


work of а properly-conducted Builders’ 
Exchange is that which relates to its 
powers of education—not necessarily the 
education which pertains to the me- 
chanical portion of the builders’ busi- 
ness, but to the ethics of his relation- 
ship to his brother builder and to the 
workmen in his employ. The daily meet- 
ing together of builders in an exchange 


produces а feeling of fellowship among 
the members thus associated ont of which 
good is bound to come, if only from the 
natural human desire for approbation. 
No member of an association of men de- 
sires the ill opinion of his fellows, and 
through constant persongl association 
with men following his own line of 
business he becomes more and more im- 
pressed with the importance of standing 
well among them. Not that he would 
not endeavor to conduct bis business 
fairly and honorably even if he were not а 
member of an exchange ; but through hís 
membership he acquires, almost uncon- 
sciously perhaps, a better knowledge of 
the methods of transacting his business, 
80 that he will gain not only the approba- 
tion of those with whom it is conducted, 
but of his competitors as well. 


Bocial Features. 


The social features of an exchange are 
unquestionably beneficial, as they estab- 
lish апа foeter а feeling of consideration 
for members of the same calling which is 
frequently lost in the keen competition 
among builders without the personal 
knowledge and respect of each other that 
comes from association. In time of 
trouble the benefits of an exchange, with 
a carefully selected membership, are be- 
yond question; the existence of the or- 
ganization has permitted all possible com- 
plications in the business to be thoroughly 
canvassed and wise counsels prevail. 
When difficulties and misunderstandings 
arise with the workmen, the influence of 
the entire building community is felt, for 
an exchange embraces all branches of the 
business, and arbitrary or unjust meas- 
ures taken by employers in one depart- 
ment of building are discountenanced by 
those with whom such employers are 
daily thrown in contact, and the power- 
ful lever of deeire for approval is brought 
to bear. It is growing to be more often 
the case that, through the medium of an 
exchange, measures of prevention of labor 
complications are being undertaken, in- 
stead of tardy efforts for temporary set- 
tlement, and finally an exchange ex- 
ercises at all times an inherent power 
for the establishinent of better methods 
for governing business practices. 


World's Fair Buildings. 

Some of the newspaper correspondents 
go into ecstacies over the dimensions of 
the buildings being erected for the World's 
Fair at Chicago. The Manufactures 
Building, as it is commonly called, is 
undoubtedly the largest building ever at- 
tempted. That it will be a success 
in all its features is assured by the 
character of the men in charge of it. 
The mere statement that it covers 80 
acres fails to convey to the ordinary mind 
ап adequate idea of its magnitude. It is 
only when it is compared with some of 
the greatest structures of the world that 
one comprehends it in a way. А oorre- 
spondent of the Lancaster Daily Eraminer, 
describing the Manufactures Building, 
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puts on paper certain comparisons which 
cannot fail to be of interest to all who 
read them. Не says: 


I spent along time in wandering about the 
Manufactures Building. It is the biggest 
building ever planned, and it will have one 
roof covering 30 acres. Senator Ingalls came 
out and looked at it the other day, and as he 
gazed, astounded at its immensity, he said: 
It is an exhalation ! Yesterday it was not, 
to-day it is, and to-morrow it will have passed 
away. Ican see how you can fence it in, but 
to roof it almost surpasses human conception!” 
Think of putting a massive glass and iron roof 
over a 30-acre field! That is what the men are 
doing here to-day, and I saw them at work 
putting up the great iron trusses which will 
support this roof. 

You cannot conceive the size of this struct- 
ure without seeing it. Three hundred thou- 
sand people could be seated on the floor and in 
the galleries, and 80,000 could be seated on the 
floor alone. The Coliseum at Rome, with all 

- its galleries, could only seat 87,000 people, and 
it was never roofed except with canvas. You 
could put four coliseums on that floor and two 
pyramids as big as Cheops would sit upon it 
side by side and leave room for the Capitol at 
Washington. If the great pyramid was taken 
to pieces and carried here its material could be 
stored in this building and you could look 
down upon its masses of stone from the gal- 
leries. This building is about a third of a mile 
long. Thirty great staircases, so wide that 
two carriages could bedriven up them side by 
side, will lead to wide galleries and there will 
bea street 50 feet wide running through the 
center. With its galleries, it will have 40 
acres of floor space, and it tires one even to 
think of its possible contents. 


The Boland Trade School. 


The building which is now in process 
of erection on Madison avenue, between 
Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets, in this 
city, will be known when completed as 
the Boland Trade School, and is designed 
as a new and jmportant annex to the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. The 
new building will have a frontage on 
Madison avenue of 200 feet, a depth of 54 
feet and a hight of four stories. The 
style of architecture will be mainly 
Gothic. There will be 16 class rooms for 
use in the practical teaching of the vari- 
ous trades, which, as at present decided, 
include carpentry, plumbing, masonry, 
plastering and painting. The structure 
complete is estimated to cost about $175,- 
000. It is expected that when the school 


is fully under way, from 30 to 40 pupils 
will be graduated each year. The di- 
rectors of the asylum have given the idea 
of trade schools no little attention for 
some time past, and we understand that 
the new Boland school will be patterned 
in some degree at least after the New 
York Trade Schools established by Col. 
R. T. Auchmuty. 


Arbitration. 


* An ounce of prevention is better than 
& pound of cure," is particularly appro- 
priate just at present in the light of the re- 
cent complications in the labor world. The 
value of establishing some means whereby 
points in dispute between employers and 
workmen can be settled and the two 
enabled to adjust their differences with- 
out breaking every law of humanity 
grows more apparent. Arbitration has 
been advocated, and wherever it has 
been properly undertaken, the result has 
been satisfactory. Arbitration as en- 
tered into by two parties for the settle- 
ment of some long-standing dispute is not 
arbitration in the true meaning of the 
word, but is rather a meeting of the two 
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under a forced truce for the purpose of 
arranging the conditions of a cessation of 
hostilities that meant ruin to one or both. 
In such a case justice is likely to be sub- 
merged in the desire of each to secure the 
greatest possible advantage regardless of 
equity or consideration. Both sides are 
largely swayed by the feeling of animosity 
that has been engendered by the struggle, 
and both are eager to secure advantage 
overthe other. Arbitration as advocated 
by the National Association of Builders 
contemplates the establishment of a joint 
committee of equal numbers from both 
sides, which by its existence acts as a pre- 
ventive to hostilities of any kind. The 
committee has full power to consider all 
questions of mutual concern, and by its 
action anticipates a settlement while both 
sides are in a calm and peaceful frame of 
mind. So far as it is possible to adjust 
human differences of this character, the 
plan is fair and honorable to both, being 
based upon the principles of equity. In 
no case where the plan has been adopted 
in a time when the relations between em- 
ployers and workmen have been reason- 


ably harmonious has it failed to produce 
the best possible results. The plan of 
arbitration advocated by the National 
Association of Builders is almost identical 
with that adopted by the United States 
and the South American countries for the 
purpose of maintaining harmony and 
preventing trouble. 


Old and New Buildings. 


When an old structure is torn down in 
New York preparatory to erecting a new 
building several things occur which are 
very suggestive to the student of the 
building art. If the old structure was of а 
pretentious character—was first class, as 
things were one or two generations ago— 
the cellar and basement are found to ex- 
tend pretty well into the earth, but, nev- 
ertheless, the excavation of the new build- 
Ing goes far below the bottom lines of the 
old structure. In preparing for the new 
building, therefore, there is first the re- 
moval of the foundations of the old work, 
and in this many interesting facts as well 
as relics are encountered. The character 
of the masonry, the way the foundations 
were planned, and in some cases the char- 
acter of the materials employed, are all in- 
structive. After the line of the lowest 
depth of the old foundation has been 
reached the virgin soil is encountered. 
Very often this is of sand, and in many 
instances a right good quality of sand it 
is, too. This is very frequently piled to 
one side and arranged in a way to give free 
space for the diggers and masons in con- 


nection with the new foundation, and yet 


to be ready to be used in the mortar neces- 
sary for the foundation work as well asthe 
brick work which succeeds. Hard-burned 
brick is à favorite foundation material in 
New York, and comparatively little stone 
is used in the way in which stone founda- 
tions are employed in many of the interior 
cities, and particularly in buildings in the 
country towns. In watching one of these 
new buildings, particularly after he has 
observed the depth to which the old 
foundations were carried, one is disposed 
to ask, What will the third or fourth gener- 
ation to come do with reference to these 
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buildings? Are the first-class well-ap- 
pointed structures of 1892 ultimately to be 
superseded by something better, the same 


as the buildings of a half century ago are 
now being superseded ? Where will the 
builders’ art cease in matters of this kind t 
The question is 3 pertinent in 
New York from the fact that in that city, 
by its environment, territory is limited and 
there is more and more need to crowd 
greater facilities into smaller territorial 
space. Hight and depth are the only di- 
mensions to be manipulated. 


Cleaning Building Fronts. 


Whoever goes along the streets of any 
of the great cities cannot fail to notice in 
one direction or another the scourers or 
renovators of buildings at work. Some- 
times fronts are being cleaned by the use 
of acids, and again abrading tools are em- 
ployed. Whenever they get through with 
the marble or stone edifice the appearance 
is greatly changed. From the smoky, 
dirty appearance that tbe building for- 
merly presented it has turned to a brand 
new building. Then with a little paint 
touching up the wood work or the metal 
trimmings about the roof а bright piece of 
new architecture is added to the street. 
Excesses are possible in this line as well 
as in any other. The acids employed, 
particularly on marble, frequently pene- 
trate more deeply than is desirable, leav- 
ing the surface in such a condition as to 
gather the smoke and dirt more rapidly 
after the cleaning than before. This idea 
of cleaning by acids is applied not only 
to buildings, but frequently to statuary as 
well. For example, the marble statue on 
the east front of the Capitol building at 
Washington, representing a desperate 
struggle between an Indian and a frontiers- 
man, has recently been cleaned. Every 
year or two the officials in charge of the 
public buildings and grounds of the Cap- 
itol get an idea that these so-called works 
of art would look better if the signs of 
age were removed; so they ‘go at them 
with scrubbing brushes and steel scrapers 
to restore them to their original color. 
Very frequently, as already pointed out, 
the restoration proceeds so far as to be 
absolutely destructive to the material, to 
say nothing of spoiling the fine lines 
which gave the statue character in the 
first place. The fad for scrubbing public 
buildings also prevails in Washington. 
Almost every year all the big structures 
like the Capitol or Treasury and other 
public buildings are gone over with the 
direct purpose in view to remove all signs 


of age. It is a question if this is not all а 
mistake. What would some of the ancient 
piles of the Old World be if clesned up? 
Imagine some of the historic structures, to 
see which pilgrims travel half round the 
world, scrubbed up to make them look as 
if they were new. If this were even sug- 
gested the art critics of the world would 
rise to a man aud say ‘‘No.” Ours isa 
new country as yet. Our buildings are 
scarcely seasoned, and yet we are having 
them cleaned up. We treat marble and 
iron and brick and wood in order to have 
them look nice. We are in the habit of 
painting the latter, and sometimes the 
second material mentioned, and it follows 
then that stone and brick must be corre- 
spondingly treated so as to be kept fresh 
to the eye. 
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DESIGNS FOR CHEAP COTTAGES. 


HE THREE DESIGNS for cheap 
cottages which are shown upon the 
following pages were prepared by 

George W. Payne, architect, of Carthage, 
IIl., for the consideration of a client in a 
neighboring village, the gentleman finally 
accepting the one last illastrated, which, 
with some slight modification, is now in 


shelves. The main stairway is placed in 
the center of the house and may be 
reached from the side porch and also from 
the sitting room. Under the main flight 
are the cellar stairs, easily accessible 
from the kitchen. The celiar is excavated 
under the latter room only. Upon the 
secoud floor are three sleeping rooms, all 
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Front Elevation. 


upon the first floor, the sitting room be- 
ing entered from the porch through a 
small vestibule. The parlor and sitting 
room are connected by folding doors, 
while the kitchen is reached through a 
door and an arched passage. The kit- 
chen is fitted in a manner similar to the 
one first described. The main stairway 
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Designs for Cheap Cottages. George W. Payne, Architect, Carthage, Ill. Scales: Elevations, i Inch to the Foot. € Floor Plans, 


process of erection. The first design 
shows upon the ground floor a sitting 
room, kitchen, bedroom, bathroom and 
pantry. The kitchen is furnished with 
sink and drainboard and also a small cu 


board, while the pantry has pastry table 
and bins and is amity provided with 
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1-16 Inch to the * oot. 


of which are provided with ample closets. 
The estimated cost of this cottage is said 
to be $950 in the locality named. 

The second design shows a somewhat 
more pretentious dwelling than the one 
just considered. The plans call for a par- 
or, sitting room, bedroom and kitchen 


leads up from the sitting room and'is 
open to the first landing. Beneath the 
main flight are the cellar stairs, which 
are convenient to the kitchen. The 
second floor has two large sleeping rooms 
and a bathroom. The estimated cost of 
this house is pla t $1095. 


Original from 
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' The third design is still more preten- 
tious than the second one, both in exterior 
appearance and interior arrangement. 
On the first floor are three large rooms, 
besides a hall, vestibule and commodious 
pantry. The parlor, which is at the left 
of the hall as one enters the house, com- 
municates with the dining room by means 
of folding doors. In the dining room is a 
projecting window, furnishing a wide 
shelf for floors and having drawers under- 
neath. A china closet renders communi- 
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and no better than the other material. 
The writer observed recently the columns 
and pilasters of an elegant suburban villa, 
all of which were finished with beautiful 
spiral moldings made of inch rope. 


—— 


The Congress of Master Builders. 


The most that has been accomplished 
by the Congress of Builders of Cincinnati, 
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Front Elevation. 


cation easy and convenient between the 
kitchen and the dining room. The kitchen 
is furnished with sink and pump, while 
the pantry is well fitted for the ; 
From this latter apartment a th 
cellar stairs. On the second floor are 
three sleeping rooms, all easily accessible 
from the main stairs, which rise near the 
center of the house. The estimated cost 
of this cottage, exclusive of the fire place. 
mantel in the parlor and the bathroom 
outfit, is 81300, in the locality named. 


— — — E —— — 


Rope Moldings. 


It is not known probably that new ma- 
nilla rope wil meke beautiful and eco- 
nomical spiral moldings for wood work. 
Rope may be used as spiral moldings in 
circular and curved work where wooden 
moldings could not be employed without 
incurring extraordinary expense. The 
cash cost of rope will not usually amount 
to half the price of spiral moldings of the 
same size, says a writer in а recent issue 
of Power and Transmission. Whatever 
may be the size selected, the rope should 
be soaked for a few hours in thin starch 
and glue, equal parts, throughly mixed 
together. hen the rope is to be nailed 
in place, take it from the vessels in which 
it has been placed and wipe off all the ad- 
hesive matter; then secure one end with a 
brad or two and twist the rope until the 
“гы strands appear more prominent 
than when а rope is not twisted firmly. 
After the molding ropes are secured 
where they are to remain, take a small 
stick of hard timber, dressed off like a 
three-square file, and draw the stick 
firmly in the creases between the strands 
of the rope, in order to make the strands 
appear more prominent. Such moldin 
may be finished with wood filler, painted 
and varnished. Some prefer to soak the 
ropes in boiled oil instead of thin starch 
and glue; but oil will be more expensive 
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S. Rohan, manager of the congress, has 
recently issued a letter to its constituent 
bodies, which contains a summary of the 
work that has been done, and closes with 
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Floor Plans, 
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Ohio, has been presented in these columns 
from time to time, under the heading 
What Builders are Doing," and in the 
July number of Carpentry апа Building 
a résumé was given of the general position 
taken by the congress in reference to the 
matters within its jurisdiction. Frank 


a restatement of its objects and present 
condition. The closing portion of the 
letter is in substance as follows : 


The rules and lations of the various 
associations and of this congress should be as 
simple and as liberal as le, so that every- 
body engaged in the different lines of trade 
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would become members of this organization, 
who are willing to live up to honest and 
straightforward business principles. 
=The n ty for such an o ization no 
one doubts, not even the most skeptical, and 
it is this necessity that should im us to the 
exercise of greater vigor and enthusiasm and 
the ardent desire to accomplish the many pur- 
for which the o zation was created, 

And attain ultimate success. 

1. The adoption of principles of fair deal- 
ing among ourselves. 


Reniassance. The first floor of the build- 
ing will be devoted to store purposes, 
while the upper portion of the block will 
be used for offices. Each apartment is so —— 
arranged that it can be divided into two 
33 the sacrifice of light or ventila- 

on. 


completed by November 1 of the present 
year, dnd the cost is estimated to be about 
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It is expected to have the building 
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2. The adoption of principles of fair dealing 
toward tbe architects and owners. 


3. Consistency in our charges. A desire not 
to take advantage of anybody, and particu- 
Jlarly to impress upon tbe minds of the com- 
munity at large t this congress is not a 

1, nor à combination to take advantage of 
them, but a protection to all alike, and that 
only strict business principles and fair dealing 
are tolerated. 

4. A system of dealing with the Jabor ele- 
ment by which strikes can be averted. 

I am aware that competition from those 
above you and those around you will at times 
make difficult of execution your own desires to 
treat honorably and justly those below you. 
You are intermediaries between higher capital 
and the иш, and the exactions ot the 
former dictate toward the latter a polic 
which your own hearts do not approve. Still, 
permit me to say, remember as much as you 
an the laborer and the journeyman, and use 
your influence in unison with that of others in 
—_ the whole community with love 
for your fellow-men and justice toward the 
poorest as well as toward the richest. ‘‘ Justice 
exalteth a nation, but sin maketh nations 
miserable.” More than all our palaces and 
railroad and factories, wili justice bring to the 
land peace and plenty and happiness. 


THE NEW BUILDING which is being put 
up on the site of the old Commercial Ad- 
vertiser block, at the corner of Nassau 
and Fulton streets, New York City, will 
be ten stories in hight, the distance 
from the sidewalk to the roof being 130 
feet. The new structure has a frontage 
of 114 feet on Fulton and 58 feet on 


Nassau streets. The frame work is of iron? 


throughout, the first four floors having 
an exterior of stone, while the others are 
of dark buff brick and light terra cotta. 
There is an tea tn pede eri. i ue 
porticoes being of po e. e 
style of architecture is the Italian 
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CIRCLE ON CIRCLE. 


QUESTION that is very frequently 
presented by the readers of Car- 
pentry апа Building relates to the 

development of surfaces having double 
curves. It occasionally receives the name 
of circle on circle." What is wanted 


are rules and directions for obtaining the 
shapes necessary in wood, stone or metal 
for those pu which go to finish open- 
ings—as, 


or example, windows and door- 


Fig. 1 —Plan of Wall Opening and the Elevation of the Arch. 


the Eagle newspaper, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
structure upon which a very large amount 
of money has been expended, and the 
architectural lines of which cause it to 
rank among the best buildings in the city 
named. The plan of the building shows 
that the corner A meia in the photo- 
graph (which we have reproduced) is the 
arc of a circle of radius somewhat greater 
than that to which the arch of the door- 


upon to shape the individual pieces which 
go to form the arch occurring over a cir- 
cular plan, and also those which constitute 
the molded finish, so that each may take 


its own proper place join its fellows on 
its several sides, and in conjunction with 
them give the lines which the designer 
intended. A third class interested are the 
sheet-metal workers, commonly called 
cornice men, who are called upon occa- 


Fig. 3.—Development of a Right-Angle Triangle, the Longest Side Being Spanned by a Circular Arch to Finish Level at Top. 


Circle on Circle,—Sketches Accompanying Demonstration of Mr. Secor. 


ways having curved tops, and occurring 
in a circular structure. The circular 
structure may be the rounded corner of 
a building, or it may be a tower or dome 
surmounting a building. If the door- 
way or window opening in the circular 
structure had a square head, then the 
necessary parts would be curved in one 
direction only, and the problem would be 
very simple. But where round or ellip- 
tical heads are required, then the soffit as 
well as the moldings in tue cap require to 
be curved in two directions ; whence the 
term “© circle on circle.” 

Our supplemental plate this month rep- 
resents, in à very pleasing manner. an 
attractive example of this work. It is 
the main entrance to the new building of 


head is drawn. The proportions are such 
as to give a most excellent achitectural 
effect. | 

The problems which are properly classi- 
fied under the term circle on circle” 
have interest for various classes among 
our readers. The carpenter is called upon 
to make the centers for the bricklayer or 
stone mason, as the case may be, and 
accordingly must understand the prin- 
ciples underlying the intersections of 
cylinders and cylinders and cones 
in order to properly prepare his work. 
Again, the carpenter 1s called upon 
to fit window and door frames to 
openings of the kind described, and this 
special knowledge comes into play in such 
work also. The stone cutter is called 


sionally to imitate in their material the 
forms which we have long been accus- 
tomed to see in stone, terra cotta and cast 
iron. 

We do not know of any book nor any 
series of articles in which this subject has 
been exhaustively treated. Paragraphs 
bearing upon it are to be found in differ- 
ent treatises upon geometrical drawing. 
upon stone cutting, upon carpentry and 
upon sheet metal work. Occasional trade- 
paper articles have also been published 
in which the principles have been more 
or less clearly defined, but the subject 
has failed, to date, of such treatment at 
the hands of practical men as seems to 
meet the reasonable wants of intelligen t. 
mechanics. It is our purpose in taking it 
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up at this time (something, by the way, 
which we promised our readers а long 
time since that we would do as soon as 
arrangements could be made)is to present 
various phases of it, answer the questions 
that may be presented, and allow our 
readers to record the lessons of their own 
experience in doing work where circle on 
circle occurs. The subject is hedged 
about with difficulties. It is so far re- 
moved from the diagrams usually pre- 
sented in a trade paper and the problems 
usually considered by mechanics as to be 
somewhat difficult of illustration and 
equally difficult of explanation. For this 
reason we shall, perhaps, employ more 
illustrations and make more frequen ref- 
erence to models which may be worked 
out in better illustration of the principles 
than is our usual habit. 

At thistime we propose laying before 
our readers a part of а communication 
received some time since from J. V. H. 
Secor, which treats upon one phase of 
the subject. 


Mr. Secor is already known. 


Fig. 4.—Another Method of Developing the Soffit. 
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the inner arch; this is also shown at G. 
Q, F, P; the principle of this arch will 
be opinen more fully in Fig. 3. From 
the divisions in the quarter J H, drop 
perpendiculars crossing the curve in plan, 
terminating at the line B N, as shown at 
d. b, e, d. e. f, g, , i; from these points 
draw to the center A. 

To develop the soffit proceed as follows: 
Let 11 R equal A D; from 11 draw at 
right angles to R 11: let 11, 1 equal the 
hight of the arch as found at 1 HF; let 1 S 
equal A Nand R S equal the stretchout 
of the arch from J to H ; divide this ac- 
cording to the spaces in the quarter, and 
draw from 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
through the points in the stretchout in- 
definitely. ow transfer the various 
lengths from A N-A a in the order as 
shown from a, b, c, d. e. f. g, h, i, and 
through the points established trace the 
curve. Now from this line we must find 
the outer line of the soffit ; let it equal a 
x; and k v equal bo; and so on until all 
are marked, and trace the curve through 
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Fig. 5 —The Soffit Unfolded by Radial Measurements 
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connect F G and G B. On F G space off 
six divisions. From B, at right angles to 
the base line, draw B X ; and from G, in 
like manner, connect X F ; then B X and 
X G is tangent to the curve to be drawn. 
The other part of the envelope will be 
lined out in the same manner. 

Let A B C D, Fig. 4, be the plan, Dx 
and B x the thickness of the wall; let B 
E D be the base of the arch. From E as 
center describe the semi-circle B FD; 
from A as center describe the curve of the 
wall. To find the stretchout of the quar- 
ter D to F, prolong the center line FEA 
indefinitely; from D as center and D B, 
as the radius, describe the dotted line B 
H; from Н draw Н D i; from the sum- 
mit at F draw parallel to B E D, touching 
at i, then F i is the length required. Di- 
vide the quarter circle F B in any num- 
ber of equal parts—in this case eight. Let 
E B h equal А ЕС; from h erect the per- 
pendicular h G ; from the divisions in the 
circle draw horizontal lines, as 7 g, 
6f,5e,4d,8c,2bandia; from a bed 
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Circle on Circle.—Sketches Accompanying Demonstration of Mr. Secor. 


to our readers as the author of an im- 
pertant work on stair building, and is 

own among his associates in and about 
New York as a mechanical draftsman 
of high attainments. The problem which 
Mr. Secor sets out to solve is that of the 
head of a frame to be used in a window 
opening having an arched top occurring 
in a wall, the outline of which is the arc 
of a circle. Expressed in the language 
common in the shop, it is a problem in 
splayed jambs, the faces of the opening 
standing at right angles to each other, 
the opening being curved in plan, and 
the head a circular arch finishing level at 
thetop. The diagrams used by Mr. Secor 
include Fig. 1, which is a plan of the 
wall-opening and an elevation of the 
arch. In Fig. 2 is shown the develop- 
ment of the soffit. 

Mr. Secor’s demonstration is as follows: 

From A, Fig. 1, as center describe the 
line of the wall. Let BG and DF be 
the face of the opening and the thickness 
of the wall. Draw НІ parallel to B D, 
and from G as center, describe the line 
of arch. Divide the quarters H J in any 
number of equal parts—in this case we 
have 10; from the points thus established 
draw horizontal lines terminating at the 
perpendicular line at the left. Now draw 
the diagonal line I J ; from F draw to K, 
and from L as center describe the line of 


дее 


the points thus established; the inner line 
can set off with the compasses; leave 
some straight at the ends and square 
from 1-R. 

To develop the covering for the tri- 
angle. —It is customary to use the elliptical 
arch in developing the covering, for the 
reason that the top is level but the sides 
contract. The true curve for the different 
arches is circular, but are lifted up to a 
spring line, as shown at A E. Wehavea 
right angletrianglein the solution of this 
problem, no part of which is curved. Let 
А B C, Fig. 3, be the base, A B the face of 
the first arch, as described from the center 
D; from the summit at E draw the diag- 
onalline A Eas the spring line; divide 
C D in any number of equal parts, as six 
in this case, as show at a, b, с, d, e; now 
draw parallel to A B and through the 
points thus established, terminating at 
1314, 10 11, 78, 45 and 12; now from 
these points draw parallel to C D E, cut- 
ting the diagonal line at 3. 6, 9, 12, 15, 
and describe the several arches. 

To line out the envelope.—Let C F be 
the hight as taken at D E, connect F B 
(this is the portion having no curve); at 
1, 4, 7, 10, 18, erect perpendiculars, ter- 
minating at the sprimg line. From F as 
center and C D asradius describe the 
arc at G. From B as center and E H 
as the radius draw the arc, cutting G; 


ef gh draw the dotted lines to the sum 
mit at F. 

Unfolding the soffit, let MN, Pie: 5 
equal A D, and at right angles to M 
draw M Q, y ge to E F ; from Q as cen- 
ter and A E as the radius describe the 
arc at Q; draw through О Q indefinitely. 
From Q set off to P equal to C E, connect 
МР. ow place the length Р N at IJ. 
This is now to be divided into eight equal 
parts corresponding to the divisions in 
the quarter circle ; from F as center and 
F 1 as the radius describe the semi-circle 
1F k; from k erect a perpendicular cut- 
ting i J atl; space off the divisions, and 
through the points thus established draw 
the radial lines to Q. The other half will 
be lined in like manner. From Q as cen- 
ter describe the curve line MRS; from 
R as center and R M as the radius de- 
scribe the arc cutting at S; let S T equal 
M N, and P T equal P N ; divide P T the 
same as N P, and draw the radial lines ; 
nde Ac pga ga let Q3 equal b F; 4Q 
equal c F; and so transfer all the lengths, 
and through the points thus established 
trace the line of the soffit. S T and MN 
will be levellines when in position, and 
the straight jamb is at right angles to 
this. The spring lines are Q T and Q N. 
The inside line or the width can be 
gauged. 

(To be continued.) 
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Thoughts Suggested by the Situation at Homestead." 


HE SITUATION at Homestead, Pa., 
commands the attention of all civil- 
ized communities, and while many 

branches of business feel the liveliest con- 
cern in all that has led up to, all that is 
involved in, and all that may result there- 
from, possibly the building trades have 
as immediate and as practical an interest 
as any. Much of the product of the mills 
concerned in this difficulty enters into the 
construction of buildings, and any embar- 
rassment that is sure to result from sto 

e of manufacture will be решение 

felt by those who are engaged in build. 
ing operations. То be sure, there are 
other sources of supply, but orders already 
placed with the Carnegie Company 1nust 
of necessity suffer delay, and in many 
cases а serious loss will follow. whatever 
the final outcome may be. At the ver 
best orders must be newly placed wit 
other parties and inevitable delay in the 
completion of contracts must result. 
How great or how little this may be, is 
difficult to determine, and indeed any 
estimate would be of little practical value. 
The main point which we desire to con- 
sider in this article is rather the principle 
involved than the specific loss which may 
be sustained by one or another interest. 
Neither is it our intent to discuss the 
rightfulness of the position taken by 
either side in this controversy which has 
already led to such deplorable loss of life 
and to complications beyond conception, 
for it is impossible to properly adjust the 
mind to the point of giving a thoroughly 
judicial opinion. 

Looking upon this affair in the interest 
of the great traternity represented by the 
National Association of Builders. the one 
feature which appeals most forcibly to 
our minds is that the methods for dealin 
with the labor problem formulated and 
recommended by our association, as evi- 
denced in the action taken at our last two 
conventions, would have proved most effi- 
cacious had the parties to this unhappy 
struggle been fortunate enough to have 
discovered their value and wise enough to 
have put them into operation. 


ARBITRATION. 


Arbitration, as it is commonly consid- 
ered and as it is usually taken advantage 
of, is purely а dernier résort put into 
operation after affairs have been allowed 
to drift into & position so difficult and so 
dangerous that no other way is left open. 
But who can avoid the thought that the 
bitterness engendered in the minds of 
parties that struggle and fight for the 
mastery up to the point when arbitration 
is finally resorted to must unfit them for 
that willing and wholesome acceptance of 
the decisions reached through such arbi- 
tration? Is it not true that arbitration 
entered into after such inflamed con- 
ditions have been permitted to become 
fixed fails of its perfect work, and. only 
secures а temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties, leaving both sides with wounds that 
they will not suffer to heal, and which 
they will keep alive to spur them toward 
future opportunity of avenging? 

This kind of arbitration is not the best 
method that civilization offers for the 
settlement of differences, any more than 
the meeting of the two private armies at 
Homestead on July 6 represents anything 
but the crudest display of force and at 
the same timethe most utter disregard of 
and lack of faith in those principles of 
law and order upon which the social 
fabric of the present century rests, and 
on which we, as American citizens, pro- 
fess to place our utmost reliance. If all 
communities of employers and employed 
gain from such exhibitions the idea that 
action of this kind is permissible under 


* (This article was written July 12, and has 
no bearing upon the events whi--b have trans- 
pired at Homestead since that date. —Ep.] 
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any circumstances, then we may look for 
speedy dissolution of every safeguard 
which now makes home or country a 
reality and peace and security possible. 


RATIONAL SOLUTION OF THE QUESTION. 


True, arbitration is not a last resort, 
but is rather the first step in the advance 
toward rational solution of all questions 
that threaten the peace and prosperity of 
employer and employed of States or na- 
tions; and it is to the everlasting credit 
of the National Association of Builders 
that it alone of all organized bodies has 
had the confidence and courage to perfect 
a method which recognizes the obliga- 
tions which we owe as citizens of the Re- 
public to preserve the peace to which all 
of its communities are entitled, and 
which can only be maintained by ration- 
ally admitting the rights of others. The 

lan which the National Association of 

uilders has formulated, and which it is 
earnestly recommending to all its affili- 
ated bodies, as well as to all otbers who 
may have similar conditions and oppor- 
tunities, may fairly be said to be true ar- 
bitration—that is to say, arbitration 
which works at the very outset, which is 
recognized as the starting point, which 
furnishes a means of prevention, which 


.provides against the growth of antago- 


nisms and obviates the struggles and con- 
flicts of opposing interests. It is, in 
short, a plan which honestly admits the 

roper rights of all, and presents a way 
in which these rights may be gained with- 
out disorder and with as near an approach 
to justice to all concerned as possible. 


OBLIGATIONS TO LABOR. 


It is plainly evident, to the close student 
of social and business economics, that the 
employer per se is prone to neglect a 
thoroygh training in regard to a portion 
of the business problem which has as 
great a bearing upon permanent success 
as any—namely, his obligations to labor. 
The business man in any calling trains 
himself to consider as essential certain 

rinciples as to manufacture or as to haud- 
ing products of manufacture; certain 
principles as to methods of finance, &c., 
and the observance of certain obligations 
to others engaged in business operations, 
but he neglects most assiduously that 
grounding in the principles of the bearing 
and relation of labor to the industry in 
which he may be engaged, and then 
wonders that others Wise interest be- 
gins and ends with labor have been led 
off into all sorts of dangerous vagaries by 
abnormally developed or ignorantly vi- 
cious persons, who never would have 
gained the vantage ground they occupy 
had the employer taken his true place; 
had he recognized his full obligations. 


EMPLOYERS NEGLECTFUL OF OBLIGATIONS. 


Employers have been so neglectful of 
their obligations inthis direction inthat 
they have assumed that organization of 
the workmen is none of their affair, and 
through this neglect forces have de- 
veloped, attitudes have been assumed, 
and prerogatives claimed by organized 
labor Which are beyond all right or reason. 
It is not sufficient, wise or just for em- 
ployers to ignore this important branch 
of their business, and it may fairly be 
claimed that they are neglectful of their 
obligations to the general business world 
when they pay little or no attention to 
the true relations of labor in the industry 
in which they may be engaged, until they 
are forced to listen to a demand ” more 
or less injudiciously developed by one- 
sided counsels and formulated by prej- 
udiced advisers. Employers have no 
right to wait until one-sided agitation 
produces one sided demands,“ which 
they thus conclude can only be met by 
equally one-sided refusals, for a condition 


is generated thereby which is excessively 
difficult to modify back within the lines 
of reason and justice. The ultimatum 
of one side is too likely to be met with an 
ultimatum from the other side, and 
while, as a matter of fact, neither side 
has a right to any ultimatum whatever, 
the reiteration of these finalties from one 
side to the other creates irritation of both 
parties, which too often leads to outbreaks 
similar in character to this terrible one at 
Homestead, where each assumed a right 
to use force of a private nature, which no 
conditions ever existing or ever to exist 
can warrant or excuse. Either side in- 
dulging in such means to preserve what 
it assumes to be its rights is outside the 
law, is beyond the sympathy of all be- 
lievers in the sovereignty of the State, or, 
in other words, the supremacy of the 
rights of the whole over those of the in- 
dividual. 


We are or should be always amenable 
to the rules which recognize the preserva- 
tion of the interests of the whole, and 
though it may often be irksome to 
await the slow process of regular and 
lawful measures, it is reckless and revo- 
luttonary to attempt to take into our 
own hands the adjustment of difficulties 
when. such attempt puts into extreme 
hazard the safety and security of com- 
munities over which the law of the land 
throws its sure protection Employers, 
instead of letting all matters pertaining 
to the relation of labor go by default as 
far as they are Concerned . instead of look- 
ing on complacently while the organiza- 
tion of labor is drifting into the hands of 
unwise and poorly equipped directors, 
and through such direction wandering 
far beyond its true limits, should see that 
it is their duty to enter into this matter 
of organization of their own accord, and 
by uniting their counsels with those of 
their workmen, by lending their aid and 
advancing their co-operation rid the 
situation of the dangers which will 
otherwise unavoidably menace their 
mutual intererts. It is this method which 
the National Association of Builders has, 
after most careful and thorough consider- 
ation, formulated and recommended. It 
is a feasible plan for all kinds of business 
where the question of the relations of em- 
ployer and workmen are involved. 


TRUE FORM OF AKBITRATION 


Briefly stated, it is this: Recognizing 
the fact that in the labor problem the 
rights of employers and the rights of 
workmen must receive fair and equal 
consideration, a joint standing committee, 
composed of equal numbers of each inter- 
est, is to be established. Ап umpire 
from some calling outside those con- 
cerned is to be selected at the first meet- 
ing of this joint committee, and as its 
first business. This umpire is not to be 
called upon to act until a need arises 
through an inability of the committee to 
agree upon any points at issue. The de- 
cision of this umpire is to befinal. To 
the Joint Committee thus composed all 
matters of mutual concern are to be re- 
ferred; no stoppage of work, either by 
strike or lockout. is to be permitted, and 
the decisions of the Joint Committee are 
to be final and binding upon all parties. 
What can be more fair, more just. more 
impartial? Wherever this plan has been 
established the most satisfactory results 
have followed, and the National As- 
sociation unhesitatingly recommends its 
method to all employers and all work- 
men. Let this true form of arbitration 
prevail, and the world will be freer from 
the distressing and costly experiences 
which have so frequently alarmed all 
business communities. Thatit may pre- 
vail is the earnest hope of all true lovers 
of justice, апа of none more than the 
National Association of Builders. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. 


DANCING STAIRS. 


N THE Upper Class of Masonry at the 
City and Guilds of London Institute а 


model has been lately completed of the 
Structure we are going to stu M under the 
name of dancing stairs." The making 
of this model has revealed some points of 
great artistic importance for the designin 
of such staircases, which will be point 
out further on. 

In Fig.211 we have stairs formed of one 
straight flight and а circular end. In the 
straight part the steps lie at right angles 
with the string of the stairs; and in the 


Fig. 211.— Plan of Dancing Stairs. 
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Fig. 212 —Rectification of the Falling Mold. 


1 


in which the direction of each step has 
been shifted so tbat the widths of the 
treads along the well hole diminish grad- 
шг 4 from the lower to the upper step. 

The direction of each step is determined 
as follows: Divide the treading lines 1 2 
8 . . 91011 in parts equal to the 
п of tread adopted according to for- 
mula given in thirtieth lesson; then de- 
lineate the stairs as in Fig. 211. After 
this, draw, Fig 212, the development of 
the line abe. . im, Fig. 211, which 
connects the ends of the steps along the 
well hole. This line is supposed drawn 
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opment of the well-hole curve we 

i to obtain. Ав the steps must 
conform to this curve, prolong the 
level lines of the treads until they 
reach that curve in B C' D'... aud de- 
duce therefrom the lengths of each tread 
along the well hole by dropping vertical 
lines on the development of the base of 
the cylinder in BC D. . . Carry these 
distances on the pen of the stairs, as in 
ABCDEFGH of Fig. 215, and draw 
the riser of each stepthrough the division 
point of the treading line and the corre- 
sponding point on the well-hole line; this 


Fig. 2:4.——Fulling Mold of the String and Hand Rail. 


Masonry and Stone Culting. - Dancing” Stairs. 


circular part the steps converge to the 
center of the circle. 

Such a staircase is defective both in 
convenience and appearance. Except on 
the treading line, where all the treads are 

ual, the steps suddenly changein width 
when one passes from the straight to the 
circular flight. This is positively danger- 
ous for those who use the staircase. If, 
on the other hand, the steps are housed in 
a string toward the well hole, as shown in 
drawing, then this string, instead of fol- 
lowing a flowing line, will present un- 

ightly elbows, as shown in Fig. 212, 
where the line a bed. . Im, the well- 
hole end of the ер in Fig. 211, is devel- 
oped, forming the broken line 11 e' f m. 

Now, the so-called ‘‘dancing stairs" 
are a modification of the former structure, 


*Continued from page 188, July issue. 
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on a vertical cylinder, of which the well- 
hole abe. . Іт, Fig. 211, is the 
base. To develop this cylinder, the lengths 
аб, be 1 т, will have to be car- 
ried on the line a . m, Fig. 212, 
and the hight of the steps will have to be 
placed on the verticalline123 . . . 
11. The pointe where verticallines from 
abc . on the ground line meet 
respectively horizon lines from the 
points 11, 10, 9 determine the 
ends of each step on the development. 
They аге 11, b, c, d', e', F, и, k. F, L, in. 
Connecting these points, the broken line 
11 e'f m is obtained. Then simplify this 
line by substituting the line 11 f m, which 
omits one of the sides of the former poly- 
onal line; and lastly, replace the broken 
ine 11 mu the arc of a circle 11 B' C 
D' E' F G' H' k', which will be the devel- 


will both be the most convenient and 
the most elegant, by allowing the string 
of the stairs to follow a graceful flowing 
line. 

SOFFIT OF STAIRS AND JOIN TIN G OF STEPS. 


If the direction of the risers, Fig. 
215, be prolonged, it will be found 
that the risers envelop a curve. If, 
on this curve as base, we erect a 
cylinder, then we may consider the 
surface which would connect all the 
edges of the risers as generated by а 
horizontal line, which in moving has to 
touch the treading line, and to be tangent 
to the above mentioned cylinder. The 
soffit of the stairs is a surface identical to 
the former, but placed at a lower level. 
The level of the soffit depends on the 
jointing of the steps. 
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Let the joint, Fig. 215, on the soffit of 
the steps pass through a point, Q, selected 
1n а convenient position on the treading 
line, somewhere between 7 and 8. Then, 
аз this joint is a generator of the soffit, it 
must be tangent to the cylinder which 
envelops all the „ of the surface; 
and, therefore, the direction of the tan- 
gent will be QI. This mode of delineat- 
ing the joint is theoreticalty correct; but 
it will be found in practice somewhat un- 
certain, on account of the difficulty of 
drawing the enveloping curve with per- 
fect accuracy. For the present we shall 
assume it to be correct, and accordingly 
determine the surface of the joint. The 
surface of the joint should be normal to 
the surface of the soffit; if this condition 
were carried out the joint would have to 

& twisted surface, for the normal 
wouldbe much more upright toward the 
wall than toward the well-hole end of the 
Step. To avoid having a twisted surface 
for the joint, we shall find the normal in 
the point P, half way between the two 
ends of the step, and work the joint plane 
through this normal and the joint line. 

As the surface of the soffit is a skew 
surface generated by a horizontal line 
moving along the treading line and 
tangent to a vertical cylinder. If we take 
a paraboloid generated by a horizontal 
line having for directors the tangent to 
the treading line at the point Q. and the 
vertical line in I where the joint line 
comes in contact with the cylinder, then 
we know that the normals to that parabo- 
loid and to the soffit will be the same in 
évery point of the joint line. QT is the 

lan of the tangent to th» treading line 

nQ. If we take Q T as equal to length 
cf two treads, then T is at alevelof two 
risers below Q. I S, drawn through T, 
is а W of the paraboloid ; there- 
fore, P S, parallel to Q T, is the plan of 
another director of the paraboloid. 
Make an elevation of this director, 
P S, taking as ground line S' I' at right 
angles with the joint PI; then P' will 
be at the level of the two risers above the 
gronni line, and P' S will be the eleva- 

ion of the director of the paraboloid in 
the point P. Moreover, P' S' will be the 
vertical trace of the point P ; and, there- 
fore, PV will give the in-lination of the 
normal to the surface in P. At the level 
of about 2 inches above P' we cut off the 
normal by the horizontal plane V' W' of 
the tread of the step. Drawing the riser 
x’ of the step above, & y' is the difference 
of level between the arrises 5f the steps 
and the soffit of the stairs. 

To find the exact position of the joint 
P I, the safest way is to develop, Fig. 214, 
the treading line, and from on the 
treading line draw а horizontal, Q' z' to 
the development BC'D' . . . of the 
well-holeline. Then find the position of 
£ on the plan, and draw the joint line 
through Q z. For every step the distance 
of the point Q where the joint passes to 
the point 7 on the riser will be repeated, 
and the direction of all the joints will be 
determined, as above. Then it will be 
easier to draw the enveloping curve, 
which i; required for determining the 
direction of the normal, as above. 

It is to be noticed with ‘‘ dancing 
stairs” that the steps should not be 
housed far into the wall, as is usually 
done, but only 2 inches at the utmost. 
The steps carry fully on one another 
like the arch stones of а vault, and need 
no other support. On the other hand, if 
they be housed far into the wall, say 9 
inches, this will seriously endanger the 
Structure and cause the steps to split, as 
may be seen in several of the steps of the 
celebrated geometrical staircase in the 
South tower of St. Paul'sCathedral. The 
reason is obvious. Every stone in а wall 
supporta a downward pressure from the 
wali above it, and an equally great up- 
ward pressure from the resistance of the 
wall and foundation below. It follows, 
therefore, that if a step be housed far 
into a wall, it receives inside thë wall the 
action of the downward and upward 
pow which balance one another; 

ut outside the wall it receives only the 
upward pressure arising from the resist- 
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ance of the steps below. In fact, the 
Step acts like а cantilever against an 
ascending pressure, and if not strong 
enough it will break. 

When ordinary straight flights аге 
used, thesteps must be housed far into 
the wall, as they do not sufficiently 
wedge into one another; but then the 
joints should be kept wide in order to 
prevent the steps resting on one another. 

The String.—The stairs are complete 
without the string shown in drawing, the 
purpose of which is nr decorative, 
being a nobler finish than the open ends 
of the steps. 

The development, Fig. 214, of the fascia 
of the string toward thesteps is obtained 
by adding vertically 2 inches above and 
below the development of the well-hole 
end of the steps. This development, 
when wound round a cylinder or base A, 

; . . „Fig. 215, will give exact out- 
line of the fascia of thestring. Now. the 
upper and lower surfaces of thestring can 
be formed in several ways, and the results 
obtained thereby are of the greatest im- 
portance for the designing of the balus- 
trading and handrailing of these stairs. 

If, for instance, it be intended to use 
balusters with square dies above and be- 
low, the generators of the upper surface 
of the string must be atright angles with 
the sides—that is, they must lie in the 
same direction as the steps in Fig. 211. 
Then the inside fascia ofthe string to- 
ward the well hole, Fig. 214, follows the 
same line as the other fascia up to å, when 
it suddenly slants up to a, forming an un- 
sightly elbow in 5. We see, therefore, 
that when balusters are used in a stair- 
case which presents straight and circular 
1 some unsightly feature is una void- 
able; either the иш presents an ugly 
elbow, or the bases of the balusters do 
not fit properly on the string. 

The best design for the string of such 
stairs isto make the generators of the 
upper and lower faces follow the direction 
of the steps in the “ dancing stairs," Fig. 
215. The level lines will then no more be 
square with the sides, and balusters will 
have to be avoided. For this reason such 
stairs are usually furnished with wrought- 
iron balustrading, the flowing lines of 
which azree harmonioasly with the lines 
of the structure. If a stone parapet be 
required, then pierced work should be 
adopted, forming a flowing scroll or 
wreath, so as to avoid all square connect- 
ing lines between the two sides of the 
string. 

The steps being housed about 2 inches 
in the string. only a shallow molding can 
be used toward the stairs; but on the 
well-hole fascia the moldings сап be deep 
and rich. 

It must be borne in mind when gen. 
ing these moldings that the string, Fig. 
214, diminishes in depth from the lower 
step to the eleventh, and then augments 
again as it rises on the second branch of 
thestairs. The moldings should, there- 
fore, be massed either on the upper part 
or on the lower part of the string. leaving 
a plain fascia between the upper aud the 
lower edges of the string. French build- 
ings of the period of Louis XIV present 
numerous examples of ‘‘ dancing stairs" 
which may be studied with muchprofit ; 
but students are recommended to con- 
struct several models of such stairs, and 
find out for themselves, черетеп of 
prec cents, the best way of decorating 
them. 

Handrail, — The construction of the 
handrail resembles that of the string. 
For its development a center line is first 
drawn, as dotted in Fig. 214; then the 
thickness of the handrail is measured on 
normals to the center line, во as to allow 
everywhere an equal space for moldings. 


— — — — 


А NEW WOOD CONCRETE, according to 
the Bautechnische Zeitschrift, has been 
invented in Germany. Shaviugs and 

laning-mill chips, either of common or 
fancy woods, which may be stained be- 
fore use if desired, are mixed with cheese. 
or rather, casein, calcined magnesian 
limestone, glycerine, silicate of soda and 
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a little linseed oil, and this queer mess is 
forced by hydraulic pressure into molds, 
where it is allowed to harden. When 
dry, the composition is strong and solid, 
and can be sawed, planed, polished and 
varnished. It is expected that it will be 
found useful as an “ornament,” in the 
shape of panels, or as a covering for en- 
tire wall surfaces. 


Suggestions for the Apprentice. 


Every boy starting out in seeking a 
trade must take into consideration the 
one thought, and that is, he must e 
to co:umence at the bottom of the ladder 
and do his best to reach the top by strict 
attention to instructions given by older 
heads at the business. Boys are apt to 
know more in a few weeks or months 
than those to whom they must look for 
instructions. Our advice to the appren- 
tice, says the Canadian Magazine o/ Sei- 
ence, would be for him to be careful and 
willing to do everything that he is told 
and by so doing he will find that he will 
make friends and have no trouble in get- 
ting along with his trade. We must 
admit that all boys are not alike; some 
boys seeking a trade have а determina- 
tion to master the art, knowing at the 
same time that they must depend on this 
trade for future support, and for this 
reason expect to master the trade. We 
like à boy of this stamp, and would take 
great delight in giving him all the in- 
structions to aid him to accomplish the 
desire of his heart. 

There is а vast difference between the 
apprentice of 25 years ago and the one of 

ay. The boy of to-day comes and 
goes like the journeyman ; the one of by- 
gone days had all his cleaning to do, such 
as sweeping, &c., after the men had gone, 
80 that the shop would be in proper con- 
dition in the morning when the men ar- 
rived for their daily work. We think 
apprentices have а much easier time now 
than they had years ago, because there 
is nothing binding them like the old in- 
dentured apprentice. For all this, our 
sympathy goes out for the boy who has 
the push and determination to have а 
trade, and we will venture to say the boy 
of this stamp will be master of the situa- 
tion. There are several points to con- 
sider: He must do willingly what he may 
be given to do by taking into thought 
nicety and neatness; if it should take 
him much longer to accomplish it than 
some one else doing the same piece of 
work, it would be better to go slow and 
do his work neatly and get speed after 
accomplishing the desired object; and 
whatever may be given him to do it will 
require some one to instruct him, and 
this information should be given in kind- 
ness. Many willing boys have been 
ruined and made worthless in the sho 
by sour, grumbling journeymen who di 
not care to have the boys under them. 
We will venture to say that kindness 
will win any boy so that he will do any- 
thing that is possible for him to do. 

The apprentice must be a close ob- 
server, and glean all he can from others 
around him, and be ready at any time to 
ask for information regarding his work ; 
not be over-anxious to have his work 
done because he has had the same kind of 
work before. If it should be a back or 
cushion he will find the more of them he 
makes the more perfect he will become 
in that part of the triinming. 

Another important pat for the appren- 
tice: He must be supplied with the proper 
tools to work with, so that he wll not 
have to depend on others in the same 
room with him. By having his own 
tools he will be more apt to have more 
freedom in his work and do more than if 
he were depending on others for imple- 
ments to do his work with. 

The apprentice may imagine he has a 
hard time while learning his trade, be- 
cause he has to do many things that are 
not agreeable to him ; but we all, old and 
young, have to pass through many dis- 
agreeable things in this life. 
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PHILADELPHIA TRADES SCHOOL. 


of the Trades School of the Builders’ 
Exchange of the city of Philadel- 
phia shows very gratifying results, which 
testify in a marked manner to the wisdom 


To COMPLETION of the second term 
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of the originators of the movement which 
led to the establishment of this branch 
of the institution. The graduating exer- 
cises of the classes for 1892 were held in the 
rooms of the Builders’ Exchange on the 
evening of June 22, and in response to in- 
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vitations sent out a good sized audience 
was present. Theexercises were of a very 
interesting character. and included ad- 
dresses by George Watson, chairman of 
the School Committee; Franklin M. 


Harris, i pert maa! the bricklayers ; 
Andrew McGill and other prominent 
members of other trades committees. 
There were 41 graduates that received 
diplomas, this number having acquired 
the necessary average of 65 percent. A 


prize of a $20 gold piece was awarded to 
the pupil making the highest average in 
each trade. The winners this year were 
Gilbert S. Levering in the class in car- 
pentry ; C. C. Pennell in bricklaving : 


The Philadelphia Trades School.—Fig. 1.—Interior View of Carpentry Shop. 


William Pendlebury in stone cutting: 
Hugh Andron in painting: Frank H. 
Rile in plumbing and George M. Coleman 
in blacksmithing. In the written exam- 
ination several pupils received 100 per 
cent., which is the highest record possible. 
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In shop work the highest average was 80 
per cent. 

The object for which the schools were 
established includes the instruction of 
two classes of pupils—namely, those who 
desire to enter as apprentices the trades 


chosen, and those who are already at 
work in the trades mentioned, but who 
wish to improve themselves more rapidly 
than is possible in connection with their 
daily work. The limit of age is sufti- 
ciently extended to include those to whom 
the elementary instruction is likely to 
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prove valuable, for while younger pupils 
аге mole easily taught, it often happers 
that they do not so readily aj preciate the 
importance of principles or the necessity 
of economizing time as well as material by 
the execution of work in a proper manner. 


The general divisions of instruction 
include work in the shop consisting 
of manual training for the particular 
trade desired; work in the drafting 
room, which combines with theoretical 
instruction the preparation of the neces- 
sary working drawings and sketches, and 
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finally the written examinations at the 
end of the term. The averages obtained 
in the several divisions are combined to 
produce the general average required for 
a certificate, and in reaching this general 
average mechanical work is of first im- 


The Philadelphia Trades School.— Fig. 2.—Interior Vie of Bricklaying Shop. 


rtance. The minimum rating is fixed 

y the committee at the average of 65 
per cent., and though it has been thought 
too low, a careful consideration of the 
circumstances is likely to correct this im- 
ression. The examinations consist of a 
ist of questions selected by the various 
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committees which are to be answered in 
writing by the pupils from memory. It 
is practically impossible for a pupil to 
obtain 100 per cent. for work done, and 
though the highest marx may be obtained 
for unbroken attendance, attention to 
work and care of tools, few reach an 
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average for shop work of over 80. The 
written examinations do not tend to in- 
crease the general average, owing to the 
lack of appreciation of the value on the 
part of the pupils of written instruction 
and of the purpose of the examinations. 
Some of the pupils, however, who at- 
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tended the first term of the school and 
failed to secure a certificate recognized 
the cause of their failure and made appli- 
cation for a second term with the inten- 
tion of overcoming the difficulty. That 
this is possible is prom by the fact that 
the proportion of pupils of the second 


term entitled to certificates exceeded that 
of the first term. 

Probably there is no part of any trade 
concerning which there is greater lack of 
information than the proper understand- 
ing of a drawing. Of those who are ac- 
customed to working from a drawing 
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many are incapable of dividing it into its 
component parts or taking from it a list 
of materials required. Few, indeed, can 
make on the spot where the work is to be 
executed a list from which the materials 
may be completely prepared in the shop. 
It is not intended to make the pupils of 


The Philadelphia Trades School.— Fig. 3.—Interior View of Plumbing Shop. 


the trade school finished draftsmen, but 
to teach them first to understand a draw- 
ing aud then to make one properly figured, 
from which they or any one else can exe- 
cute the work. In the school the draw- 
ings are not marked for their finish, but 
rather for correct representation, proper 
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addition of the necessary dimensions and 
care in making the list of the size and 
number of required parts. In this direc- 
. tion very satisfactory progress has been 
made.  Intimately connected with the 
drawing is the use of ordinary calcula- 
tion. All the pupils have been found to 
possess the eleinents of а common school 
education, but want of practical applica- 
tion of the rules of arithmetic has had 
the effect of making many distrustful of 
the ordinary calculations, and in many 
instances a second term has been required 
for a thorough appreciation of theinstruc- 
tion other than that involved in the use 
of tools. Probably the most positive 
proof of the suczess attained in the Phila- 
delphia Trades School is the number of 
pupils graduated апа their increased 
value to their employers. The progress 
made in the brief working time of a 
single term and the estimation in which 
the graduates are held have been emi- 
nently satisfactory to the committees. 

In the illustrations we present views in 
some of the workshops as well 2s a few 
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Fig. 4.—Bottle Trap. 


specimens of work by the graduates of 
the plumbing class. Fig. 1 of the engrav- 
ings represents an interior view in the 
carpentry shop: Fig. 2 an interior view 
of the bricklaying shop, while Fig. 3 is a 
view of the interiorof the plumbing shop. 
Figs. 4 and 5 represent specimens of work 
by pupils of the plumbing class. 

It is not surprising that in the estab- 
lishment of a school of this character 
there should at first result more or less 
friction between it and several of the 
local trade organizations. Numerous 
distorted ideas prevailed at the outset as 
to the purpose of educating young men to 
enter the ranks of those engaged in va- 
rious industries, but it was for Mr. An- 
drew McGill of the Journeymen Brick- 
layers’ Association to emphatically pro- 
claim not long since that the trades school 
would not have the slightest effect upon 
the wages of mechanics in Philadelphia 
or any other city, and declared that 
mechanics were wanted who are versed 
in all branches of the trade. Further- 
more, he insisted that no mechanic should 
look upon the trades school as a menace 
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to his interests, as the influence exerted 
would rather advance than decrease 
wages. Conferences were held between 
representatives of the exchange and the 
bricklayers, at which the matter was 
thoroughly discussed at great length. 
Not long since the system of apprentice- 
ship suggested by the joint committee of 
the Master Builders’ Exchange and the 
Journeymen Bricklayers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation in regard to the attitude which 
the latter should assume toward the 
graduates of the trades school was rati- 
fied by the bricklayers of Philadeiphia. 
and at a meeting of the Trades’ School 
Committee of the Bnilders’ Exchange, 
held late in June, communications were 
received from the Master Bricklayers’ 
Company and the Journeymen Brick- 
layers’ Protective Association ratifying 
the following agreement: 


1. That the boys who have passed a satis- 
factory examination ard have received а 
certificate from the mecbanical trudes’ school 
of the Master Builders Exchange of Phi'a- 
delphia shall be given preference over all 
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The Philadelphia Trades School. 


others in securing places with master brick- 
layers to learn tbe trade of bricklaying, and 
that this preference shall be in the order of 
their standing in their class, which shall be 
settled by the record of instructions of the 
mecbanical training school. 

2. That such boys sball in consequence of 
having received a certificate have one year 
taken from their term ot apprenticeship as re- 
quired by tbe Master Bricklayers’ Company 
and the Journeymen Bricklayers’ Protective 
Association. 


The attitude which has been taken by 
the bricklayers’ associations, will, un- 
doubtedly, be followed by the plasterers 
and other organizations, thus opening up 
avenues of employment to the graduates 
of the school. Already the effect of the 
action in recognizing the trades school 
pupils is being shown in the flood of appli- 
cations for admission to the bricklaying 
class. 

One difficulty that has been encoun- 
tered in some of the trades arises over the 
ages of the graduates. Few employers 
care to take an apprentice whose age is 
over 18 years. The schools do not aim to 
teach a trade in а years course of study, 
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and after the pupils graduate they enter 
their employer’s service as apprentices. 
If the youth is 18 years old that Jimits his 
term of apprenticeship to three years. and 
if he is over that age there is a corre- 
sponding reduction. 

There is also a course in architectural 
iron work in which instruction is given, 
taking the student from the use and care 
of tools to the manipulation of the va- 
rious kinds of iron work employed in 
building construction. 

The present accommodaticns of the 
school is 180 pupils. The management 
are looking into the future with lively 
hopes, and are even now formulating 
plans to increase the usefulness and scope 
of the work. Efforts are being made to 
procure an additional building, separate 
from the: exchange, which is to be used 
entirely for the trades school. 

———— "-"-——— 

THE NEW STRUCTURE recently com- 
menced on 120th and 121st streets, be- 
tween Amsterdam avenue and the 
Boulevard, in this city, is intended for 


Fig. 5.—Sink Set. 


the new home of the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers. The plans 
which have been prepared by Architect 
William A. Potter call for what may be 
designated as four five-story buildings, 
constructed around a court. The main 
wing will have a frontage of 250 feet on 
120th street and a depth of 85 feet. The 
exterior will be constructed of Long 
Meadow stone and red brick, and the en- 
tire building will be fire proof. The first 
floor will contain the kindergarten, the 
college lecture rooms and the assembly 
room, registry and reception rooms and 
an apartment for the president of the col- 
lege. The upper floors will be divided 
into lecture and class rooms, libraries, &c. 


SOME NOVEL FIRE ESCAPES have been 
added to the Narragansett Hotel, Provi- 
dence. They form a spiral curving 
about a stand pipe 5 inches in diameter. 
This stand pipe is во adjusted as readily 
to be connected with the street hydrants, 
and at each story can be connected with 
hose. thus adding another precaution 
against fire. 


Original from 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


HE CONDITION of the building business 
throughout the country generally seems 
favorable. The serious complications of 

the past month are the continuance of the 
trouble among the granite and stone workers, 
and, of course, the deplorable affair in the iron 
business at Homestead. The situation among 
the New Englend stone workers seems to have 
narrowed down to a question of whether or 
not the time of fixing the scale of prices for 
labor shall be in May or December, and 
‘whether or not the contractor shall employ 
non-union men. It is stated by the Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association of New England 
that there are 80 per cent. of the paving cut- 
ters again at work in the quarries without 
any official knowledge of whether or not they 
are union men, as no questions have been 
asked. The association claims that the Paving 
Cutters’ Union has abandoned its claims for 
-change in the present conditions under which 
its members are required to work, and have 
practically acceded to the desires of the em- 
‘ployers. A meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and the heads of the Stone Cutters 
Union was held in Boston on July 14, but very 
‘little was accomplished. 


Boston, Mass. 


The building business in Boston isin excel- 
‘lent condition, and operations are of such а 
-character as will keep all branches employed 
du ing the remainder of the season. The 
building ordinance formulated for the city of 
Boston by the commission appointed for that 
purpose, avout a year ago, of which the secre- 
‘tary of the National Association of Huilders 
was a member, was recently presented to the 
State Legislature and passed without material 
alteration. A few minor changes were made 
in the ordinance by the mayor, as recom- 
mended by the commission, before 1t was pre- 
: sented to the legislature, but none of восі im- 
portance as to conflict with the intent of the 
-commissioners. The passage of the new law 
provides for а Board of Appealto be com 
of three members to be appointed as follows : 
One member at large appointed by the mayor, 
-one member to be appointed by the Society of 
Architects with the approval of the mayor, 
and one member to be named by the Master 
Builders' Association, with the approval of the 
mayor. The Master Builders’ Association have 
appointed W. H. Sayward secretary of that 
organization, and also secretary of the National 
Association of Builders. The duties of the 
board began on July 16. The Master Build- 
ers’ Association have bad a large number of 
copies of the new law printed in advance of 
the official document, which will probably not 
‘appear until some time in October. ese 
-copies have been supplied to all architects in 
Boston and New England, as well as to con- 
tracting builders and others. Copies will also 
be furnished to architects or builders who may 
.desire tbe same upon application to the secre- 
tary of the Master Builders’ Association of 
Boston. The new law contains many changes 
from the old one that have been dictated by 
‘the newer conditions that have grown up in 
the building business in recent years. ere 
iis a commendable quiet among the workmen's 
unions in the vicinity of Boston, and little im- 
mediate prospect of any disturbance. 


Baltimore. Md. 


The strike among the carpenters of Balti- 
more remains practically unchanged. The 
workmen claim that they have secured an 
-eight hour concession from over half of the con- 
tructors. and the contractors state that they 
have all the men they want and are working 
nine hours. 

A conference was held recently at the Build- 
ers Exchuuge between a committee of the 
Master Builders’ Association and a number of 
sub contractors with a view of arranging, if 
possible, а uniform time of nine hours’ work 
upon al! buildings in course of construction. 

iue hours! pay will be allowed if tbe object 
is accomplished. At present only three trades 
—the bricklayers, granite cutters and free 
stone cutters—adhere to the eizht-bour plan. 
Sub- contractors representing all classes of 
work in the construction of buildings were 
present and expressed themselves as in favor of 
the nine hours' uniform system, аз it would en- 
:able all to go to work on a building at the 
same hour and to quit at the same time. 

The carpenters express considerable feeling 
ver the action of the bricklayers and granite 
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cuttersin withdrawing their support from them. 
Some of the carpenters think that they were 
on the eve of үш and. with the continued 
support of the brother building trades, would 
have soon won their figbt. They say they will 
now continue the fight single-banded and will 
yet win. In explanation of their withdrawal, the 
реше cutters and bricklayers кау (беу would 

of no material aid to the carpenters by ab- 
staining from work,and they would be seriously 
injuring themselves. They express themselves 
ав none the lees favorable to and supporting 
the organization of labor. but believe they 
were of no use in the fight They also say 
they wanted to relieve some of th: ic я 
who have been seriously embarrassed by their 
refusing to work, and who have never given 
them any cause for putting them in difficulty, 
as their own demands were granted wi hout 
dispute. It has not yet been decided whecher 
work will be -esumed on the objected-to build- 
ings. principally the Fidelity, but this matter 
is e to be settled shor!ly The hottest 
fight was over the Fidelity Building, but it is 
understood that work has now been resumed 
in all branches except that of carpentry. 

‘The stockbolders of the Builders’ Exchange 
Building Company, wbich was formed for the 
pu of erecting a home for the Exchange, 
at their annual meeting. July 11, elected these 
directors: James A. Smvser, E. L Bartlett, 
P. M. Wambold, Jr., 8. B. Sexton, Jr., Jobn 
L. Lawton, Noble H. Creager, Hugh Sisson, 
B. F. Bennett and J. T. Adams. 

Since tbe foregoing was written it is stated 
that the strike of carpenters has been declared 
off and that the union men bave returned to 
work, aud it is expected that the majority will 
have secured employment by August 1. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


The building trades of Buffalo are in an 
active condition at present, with an excellent 
prospect for the entire season. The formal 
opening of the new building which bas been 
erected by the Builders’ Exchange will occur 
on September 6, and pone to be a most en- 
joyable occasion. The annual outing of the 
exchange takes place on the day preceding the 
opening, ап! the builders are look ing forward 
with enthusiastic anticipations of a good time. 
A large number of invitations will be issued to 
attend the ceremonies of dedication, and it is 
expected that there will be many members of 
other filial bodies of the National Associn'ion 
present. Secretary J. C. Almendinger writes 
that the membership of the exchange is stead- 
ily increasing and that the members are be- 
coming more impressed with the benefits of 
the organization. In а statement оѓ the affairs 
aud present condition of the exchange, it is 
shown that the attendance during the change 
hour greatly increased in tbo past year, and 
that tbe architects are recognizing tbe associa- 
tion by sendiog plans open for competition 
directly to the exchange. 


Chicago, III. 


Reports from Chicago ahow that the volume 
of business among builders is even greater 
than was anticipated in the spring, and the 
relationship between employers and workmen 
is about as usual. War is again being waged 
by the painters. There seems to be a dispusi- 
tion among some of the bosses who signed the 
scale not long ago to ignore it and cut the 


wages. Some of them are reported to have 
already done so, and the men were called 
out be painters are relentless toward the 


firms which have broken faith with them, 
and they now propose to compel them to 
sign an a ment whereby if wages are again 
cut they will be forced to pay a fine of #500. 
The fight promises to be a bitter one. 

À very interesting meeting of the Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange was held on July 
11, at which the delegates to the sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
made a report of the deliberations. The meeting 
was sufficiently large and rep. esentative to se- 
cure for the report a comprehensive hearing 
and to assure for the delegates a full considera- 
tion of their statement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nothing uvusual has been reported from 
Cineinnati during the past month. and the 
building operations, while not being up to the 
mark. seem to be active. A recapitulation of 
the work done by and through the congress of 
master builders indicates that tbe b4lance of 
the season will be peaceful so far as the rela- 
tionship between employers and workmen 18 
concerned, provided that the rules which have 
been adopted by the two are adbered to with- 
out cbange. 

The Builders’ Exchange is in excellent con- 
dition, and the new quarters in tbe Opera 


House block are proving a decided improve- 
ment over the old location. 


Denver, Col. 


А rather nice question has arisen in Denver 
in regard to the awarding of the contract for 

lastering the Colorado State Capitol building. 

be Board of Capitol Managers met July 7 ard 
allowed bills for the month of June as follows: 
Fred Stapp, State contractor, $3,631.28 ; Lane 
Bridge Iron Works, beams, columns, &c , 
$2,341.21 ; Geddes & Seerle, furty-ninth esti 
mate, $4,398.48. 

Martin Currigan appeared before the board 
to remind the gentlemen that his bid for plaster- 
ing the Capitol sanaire filed four years ago, 
is, in bis opinion, still in force. Tbe bid was 
the lowest one filed at the time, but ro award 
was made, as the legislature increased the 
amount to be expend on tbe building from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. Currigan's figures 
were 868. 785, and as the amount was published 
at the time and other contractors are in 
possession of the information, he maintained 
that the board should not accept other pro- 

No action was taken on matter. 


Detroit. Mich. 


Building seems to be fairly active in Detroit. 
The Builders’ Exchange has adopted an excel- 
lent means for showing what percentage of the 
work being done is in the bands of the members, 
by compiling a list of all contracts that bave 
been let to contractors belouging to the er- 
change. This list is published weekly, and be- 
sides being valuable as an indication of the 
character and amount of work being done by 
the members of the exchange, it is valuable as 
a bulletin of information of work to be un- 
dertaken. The exchange is in excellent condi- 
tion, and the new policy adopted immediately 
after tbe last convention of the National Aso- 
ciation bas been a more active one than ex- 
isted for some time previously, and the effect 
of having a permanent superintendent to look 
after its affairs hus proved very beneficial. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Builders' Exchange of Indianapolis bas 
appointed Charles Krauss secretary for the 
ensuing year. The exchange is already at 
work considering means for providing for the 
comfort of the directors of the National Азво- 
ciation of Builders in attendance on the mid- 

ear meeting to be held in that city some time 
n the early autumn. Business is reported as 
being lively among the builders. 


Lowell. Mass. 


The Master Builders’ Exchange of Lowell 
held its annual outing on July 14 at a beauti- 
fal spot on the banks of a small lake near the 
city. The exchange had issued a challenge to 
the members of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion of Boston to play a game of baseball A 
large number of the Boston builders accepted 
the invitation of their Lowell brethren, and 
were most hospitably and pleasantly enter- 
tained. The day was warm and clear, and was 
employed by the ** outers” in playing various 

mes. Baseball and football were the most 

mportant of the amusements, and the suprem- 
acy of the exchanges was left to be decided 
next year, although it is suspected that the 
Boston teams were the winners. Boating 
and bowling were also provided, and in the 
evening a banq' et was served in the pavilion 
on the shore of the lako The dinner was en- 
liv-ned by various toasts and responses, the 
8 bmaking е of а humorous character. 
most enjoyable time was passed by all. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The report of the monthly meeting of the 
Builders' and Traders! Exchange of Omaha 
for June, which was received too late for no 
tice in the July issue, shows that the builders 
through tbe medium of the exchange are taking 
a much more active position in relation te the 
affairs of the citv than formerly. The meet- 
ing was largely attended and the progressive 
spirit of the members was mani est tbroughout. 
be principal copie of discussion was the pro 

osition of tbe Nebraska Centr4], which as 

for bonds to the amount of $150,000 for the 
purpose of building a bridge across the river 
and for terminal facilities The discussion was 
very warm and full, and result d in a favor- 
able vote for the proposition of 45 to *. A com- 
mittee bas been appointed and is at work re- 
vising the building laws of the city. and it is 
expected that their work will require about a 
month for completion. The committee consiste 
of two carpenters, two brick masons, two 
brick manufacturers, two iron manufact- 
urers. one plumber and steam fitter, two 
architects and the Inspector of Buildings. 
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Building interests are continually growing 
more active, and tbe architects are begin- 
ning to appreciate the convenience and im- 
portance of using the exchange as the best 
pleca for sending plans open to competition. 

ing the previousm on th there were 
plans for three new public school buildings left 
at the exchange, the first at the instance of the 
School Board, and the designs for several 
other large structures were first given to the 
public through the exchange. 


New York, N. Y. 


he situation in the labor world of New 
York City presents its usual amount of com- 
lications, which during tbe past month have 
n unusually disturbed by the differences 
between the Knights of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation. The establishment of the 
Iron League has bound the employers more 
closely together much in the same manner as 
exists among the workmen. Specific cases of 
Strike апа lockout are numerous and exist 
from а great variety of causes. It is stated 
tbat an effort is being made by the builders to 
secure so effective an organization tbat the 
business can be inducted: without regard to 
whether or not the workmen are union men. 
The following clippivg of part of the labor 
news from the New York Herald July 7 is a 
sample of the condition that is reported day 
after day. 

Painters and varnishers. employed on the 
West Side Presbyterian Church will be ordered 
out to-day, as non-union men are among those 
employed by Hoss Painter Corbelly. 

A strike will be ordered among the painters 
employed by Contractor Willett on the Pulit- 
zer Building to-day. Non-union men are em- 

loyed. Engineers and electric wire men will 

ordered out also. 

The Board of Walking Delegates yesterday 
indorsed the housesmiths in their strike against 
the Jackson Architectural Iron Works, and 
Appointed an executive committee to take 
cbarge and order new strikes whenever and 
wherever advisable. 

One hundred men, including steam fitters, 
helpers, carpenters, framers, machinists, engi- 
neers and cement men, will be ordered out to- 
day on a tenement house now building at 
Grand and Mott streets. Certain non-union 
steam fitters from Newark are employed there 
by Hughes & Phillips. 

Delegate Sandemann was suspended by the 
Board of Walking Delegates yesterday. He 
refused to call cut the German house painters 
from the new Broadway Central Hotel daring 
the strike. His organization sustained him and 
in retaliation the board yesterday ordered 
strikes against the German house painters at 
Eighty-cighth street and Avenue B: in Eigbty- 
third street, between Firat and Second ave- 
Dues, and at Seventy-eighth street and Fifth 
avenue. 

The contractors report a large quantity of 
work being withbeld from the market, as capi- 
tal is very loth to enter into transactions that 
are almost certain to involve caniplication and 
delay. Itisstated that the New York pavers 
who went on stiike May 9 out of sympathy 
with tbe granite cutters of New England, who 
were on strike, refusing to handle the paving 
blocks of the New England bosses, made в 
complete surrender July 8. Non-union men 
had largelv taken the place of the strikers. 
The original strike was not for increased pay. 
While the strikers were out they recelved 
$12.50 а week irom unious, while the non- 
union men who took their places received 
$4.50 a day. The striking pavers had re- 
ceived $20.00 in weekly benefits from the 
unions. About 5000 were thrown iuto idleness 
by the strike. They went back to work with 
the non union men, si ning an agreement 
that the employers shoul employ whom they 
please, and both agreed on a 30 days’ notice 
when wages were to be changed or hours of 
work, or as to employees quitting work in a 
body. The New England granite manufact- 
urers may now win in the strike with the stone 
cutters. Tbe New York cabinet makers who 
went on strike 14 weeks ago for an eight-bour 
workday, decided on July 8 to return to work, 
deciding in their meeting that the strike was a 

ure 


Fhiladelphia, Pa. . 


A report from the Master Builders’ Ex- 
change of Philadelphia shows the building 
business to be in excellent sbape, with a large 
amount of work in the market. At a recent 
meeting called for the purpose, the subject of 
the relative merits of the systems of direct and 
sub-contracting were fully discussed. Tke 
majority seemed to favor the sub-contracting 
method, which is that the sut-contractors 
should make their contracts with tbe general 
contractor instead of becoming direct con- 
tractors by making contracts with the owner. 
The exchange will at an early date take up the 
revision of its by-laws, A very commendable 
move is being made by the architects and 
master painters, 
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The Master House Painters’ and Decorators’ 
Association has been invited by the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects to attend the next meeting of the 
chapter in order to discuss the best methods for 
remedying the abuses that exist in their trade. 
The invitation is the direct result of a resolu- 
tion offered by Frank F. Black, secretary of 
the Painters! Association, to the effect that the 
custom of architects specifying particular 
brands of material репе the door to frauds 
and abuses. The resolution urges that archi- 
tects specify what they want, allowing the 
master plumber to use his own discretion. As 
& class. architects favor tbe resolution when- 
ever a reliable man receives the contract, but 
when through the present system of letting 
contracts to the lowest bidder, an unknown 
man secures the work, they prefer eitber to re- 
strict him by carefully-drawn specifications or 
induce tbe owner to employ one who is known 
to be reliable. 

A strike was inaugurated July 11 among tbe 
latbers, plasterers and plasterers’ laborers 
against their employers, that will affect nearly 
all the firms located in suburban wards of the 
city. The strike is strictly against the em- 
ployment of non-union mon and is not a quee- 
tion of wages or hours. 

The Strike Committee sent delegates to all 
of the firms employing non-union men, re- 
questing that such be discharged and union 
menu be placed in their stead, and several con- 
cerns refused to comply with the request. The 
strike will not affect the members of the 
Builders’ Exchange, but will be confined to the 
several contractors referred to,who areengaged 
mostly in suburban work. 

The men wish it understood that the trouble 
will in no way affect the agreement between 
tbe Master Plasterers Company aud the Jour- 
neymen Plasterers’ Protective Association 
which was signed last February. 

The various unions of workmen in the city 
аге said to have effected а general organiza- 
tion which includes all branches of the build- 
ing trades, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


In accordance with a previous agreement 
between Rochester contractors and the local 
Bricklayers’, Plasterers’ and Stone Masons’ 
Union, the wages of masons were advanced, 
July 5, from 35 to 36 cents an hour for nine 
hours’ work daily, making £3.24 instead of 
$3.15 as the day's wages. 

About 15 masons, working on the new Trin- 
ity M. E. Church on Мойгсе avenue, went out 
on a strike Julv 5. They were employed by 
the Thompson Decker Contracting сор 
of Birmingham, Ala. ТҺе men say they struc 
because the increase of 1 cent an hour was 
not granted, the same as by the other con- 
tractors. 

W.H Thompson, a member of the company, 
who is in direct charge of tbe construction of 
the church, said: “ When we came here we 
were told the wages of masons were fixed at 
35 cents an hour. The sudden demand for an 
advance of 1 cent an hour was a surprise, 
therefore. It being a small matter, however, 
I was disposed to grant the increase, but the 
men also insisted on my discharging a non- 
un ion stonecutter. I therefore refused both 
demands and they quit work.” 


San Francisco, Cal. 


The building business in San Francisco a 

rs to be in excellent condition and the 
Builders’ Exchange is flourisbing. There has 
been considerable sgitation among the work- 
men in tbe various branches of the trade 
during the season, but nothing has transpired 
which bas seriously involved the builders The 
struggles between the Employers’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Council of 
Federated Trades led to an investigation by 
the Labor Commissioner, which as yet has 
produced no particularly beneficial results. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Everything is quiet among the trades unions 
in St. Louis and the building business is in 

ood condition. The Builders! Exchargo mem- 

‘rs are thorougbly enjoying their new quar- 
ters in tbe Telephone Building aud are quietly 
at work preparing the details of the entertain- 
mert of delegates to the seventh convention of 
the National Association of Builders. 


Notes. 


A strike of carpenters is reported from Con- 
cord. N. H., in support of the nine-bour day. 
which is being advocated by the unions in that 
vicinity. 


At the Mechanics’, Dealers’ and Lumber- 
men’s Excharge July 12, the New Orleans 
Builders’ Asscciation was organized, with 15 
of the largest. builders in the city. The object 
of tbe association 1s the protection and prog- 
ress of tbe building trade. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, and the following of- 
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ficers were elected to serve for one year: Presi- 
dent, Fred. Rusch, Jr.; vice-president, A. 
Darcantel; secretary, J. H. Bruns; treasurer, 
W. H. Krone. 


A report by trades from Salt Lake City 
shows tbat in the majority of building trades 
there is very little doing. Each branch re- 
porte that business is very dull. 


The new exchange at Toledo seems to be 
progressing favorably, and tbe members 
evince a lively interest in its affairs. The ex- 
change extended the hospitality of its rooms 
to the delegates of the convention of the Obio 
Master Painters’ Association, which was held 
in that city early in July. 


+ 

The Builders’ and Traders Exchange of 
Kansas City is taking an active interest in 
affairs that affect the welfare of the city, as is 
еа by the following resolution passed 

uly 8: 

Whereas, At the present values of labor, 
materinland real estate, we believe that public 
improvement may be carried on with the great- 
est possible economy to the city ; and, 

И hereas,, it appears to us that Kansas City is 
now entering upon a Dew era o. prosperity. to 
which nothing can add so greatly and encour- 
age private investments as an extended and 
Judicious public improvement ; and, 

Whereas, We believe the most needed public 
improvement is in the form of improved 
streets and the acquisition of a aystem of parks 
and boulevards; therefore be it 

H. solved, that we heirtily endorse the action 
of the Board of Park Commissioners. in reference 
to the proposed Eleventh street t oulevard. 

Resolved, That we believe the almost unani- 
mous expression of our citizens, at the last 
spring election, favoring the park and boule- 
vard laws, should encourage prompt and vigor- 
ous action on the part of the board in all mat- 
ters of public improvement, 

Reanlued. That а copy of these resolutions be 
furnished the Board of Park Commissioners and 
the city press, 

The third class in the trade school estab- 
lished by the Builders’ Exchange of Pittsburgh 
as the training of bricklayers was graduated 

une 30. 


The Master Painters’ Association of Obio 
held its first annual convention in Toledo on 
July 5. Considerable business was transacted 
aad: several very interesting addresses were 
made upon subjects pertaining to painting. 
There were about 70 delegates present and. 
the following officers were selected for the en- 
suing year: President, Charles Kyle, Clevc- 
land; vice-president, John J. Turner, ‘loledo ; 
secretary-treasurer, Joseph P. Kealy, Cincin- 
nati ; Executive Board, Chas. Kyle, Jobn J. 
Turner, тү Р. Kealy, Lewis Fink, A. G. 
Meakin, G. W. Hall, F. J. Cook and L. N. 
Weber. The following committees were ap- 
pointed: On White Lead, Wm. Downey and. 
J. Grace; on the Rating of Journeymen, L. N. 
Weber; on the Responsibility of Master Paint- 
ers for the Acts of their Кш сен Thomas 8. 
Parkhurst ; on Dry Paints, J. Albrecht 
and J. Wildte. Springfield, Ohio, was unani- 
mously chosen as tbe place for holding the 
next convention, which will be held on July 18 
and 19, 1803. A vote of thanks was tendered 
the retiring officers for past services, the Tol- 
edo Association and the press for courtesies 
extended. The delegates were entertained 
with a boat ride and a banquet. 


The stone masons and bricklayers of Can 
ton, Ohio, are out on strike against the com- 
letion of a contract by а contractor who has 
ailed to pay his workmen. The journeymen 
want the contract taken out of the delinquent 
employer's hands. 


The employing builders of Bridgeport, Conn., 
&re at work reorganizing an association which. 
has been in а state of innocuous desuetude for 
the past five years. 


The carpenters and contractors of Butte, 
Mont., have organized under the name of the 
Butte Contractors! апа Builders! Association. 
At a meeting late in June the following officers. 
were elected: President, J. Franklin; vice- 
president, J. D. Jencks; treasurer, J. C. Mar- 
tin; secretary, J. Campeau; sergeant-at-arms, 
J. Franzman. 


Tbe Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast are at work иенен to se- 
cure the adoption of some clause in builders’ 
contracts which will establish a uniform cus- 
om in regard to the insurance of builders’ 
risks. 


— Em — 


VisITOR— Who owns that house across 
the street? 

Resident—I do. 

Visitor—Well, who in blazes built it? 

Resident—An architect I employed. 

Visitor—Did you kill him ? 

Resident (gloatingly)—Oh, no, І got а 
more satisfac revengo than that. I 
made him live in it.— Detroit Free Press, 


CARPENRTRY anD BUILDING 
AUGUST, 1809. 
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CHICAGO'S RAPID GROWTH. 


N THE BASIS of the new city direct- 
ory, the canvass for which has just 
been completed, the population of 

Chicago now ranges between 1,450,000 and 
1,500,000. The rapid growth of the city, 
which was phenomenal in the decade from 
1880 to 1890, thus appears to be kept up. 
In the light of these figures, the activity in 
building now in progress in that city will 
be understood. We present below a very 
accurate statement of the more important 
business structures erected last year and 
in course of erection now. 

Last year eight new steel constructed 
buildings were begun and partially com- 
pleted, all but oneof which are devoted to 
office purposes. They include the Unity, 
Monadnock, Title and Trust, Ashland, 
Woman’s Temple, Schiller Theater, Ma- 
sonic Temple and the Northern Hotel. All 
of these were completed this spring with 
the exception of the Schiller, which is to 
be read about October 1. They contain 
8000 offices, which were put on the market 
May 1, and a large percentage of whicb, 
far exceeding the expectation of their 
owners, were rented: 


BUILDINGS FOR THIS YEAR. 


This year 15 new buildings have been or 
are about to be begun in the district 
bounded by Lake street on the north, Wa- 
bash avenue on the east, Van Buren street 
on the south and'Franklin on the west. 
They will all be steel constructed, and 
their total cost will bein the neighborhood 
of $8,000,000. The following is a com- 
plete list of the new buildings to be 
erected in the territory included in the 
above mentioned boundaries: 

The Columbus, a thirteen-story struct- 
ure, to be built by Higgins & Furber, at 
the southeast corner of State and Wash- 
ington streets, at а cost of $800,000. 
Tbis will be & very fine building archi- 
tecturally, and is to combine the commer- 
cial idea with the sentimental. [t is to be 
a monument to tbe four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America. 

Marshall Field will build a nine-story 
building at the northwest corner of 
Wabash avenue and Washington street, at 
a cost of $700,000, part of which will be 
. used for his retail trade and the rest di- 
vided into offices and rented to physicians 
and other professional men. It is to be 
finished by May 1, 1898. 

The Kedzie Deposit Company have begun 
work on an eight story office building, to 
be erected on Randolph street, 80 feet 
east of Clark, at a cost of $100,000. Its 
ground dimensions will be 50 x 80 feet, 
and it is to be ready by May 1, 1893. 

The Hartford Building, now being 
erected at the southwest corner of Madi- 
son and Dearborn streets, will be one of 
the finest office structures in the city. It 
will be 14 stories high and will cost $600,- 
000. The entire ground floor of this 
building has already been rented at a re- 
ported annual rental of $60,000. 

W. D Boyce will ereet a 14-story build- 
ing on Dearborn street, between Madison 
and Washington and adjoining the Uni- 
versity Club, to cost $300,000. Part of 
the building will be used by Mr. Bovce 
himeelf for the publication of his weekly 
papers and the remainder will be rented 
for office purposes. 

Work has been begun by the Brooks es- 
tate of Boston оп a 16-story addition to 
the Monadnock Building. The extension 
will cover the entire vacant lot as far as 
Van Buren street and will have a frontage 
of 200 feet on Dearborn and also on Cus- 
tom House place. The cost of this addi- 
tion will be $800,000 and it is to be fin- 
ished by May 1, 1898. When completed 
the Monadnock will be the largest office 
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building in the city. It will have a total 
street frontage of 940 feet, or nearly one- 
fifth of a mile. 

Bryan Lathrop will erect a 16-story 
office building on the southeast corner of 
Van Buren and Dearborn streets, to cost 
not less than $600,000. Work has already 
been begun and tbe building will be 
finished within the next ten months. 

The Young Men's Christian Association 
has begun to tear down the old Farwell 
Hall, preparatory to erecting а modern 
12-story structure to contain a large assem- 
bly room and offices for the Y. M. C. A., 
as well as several hundred offices to be put 
on the market next spring. The cost of 
this improvement will be $600,000. 

W. C. Seipp and T. J. Lefens are about 
to erect a 12 story office building at the 
southeast corner of Washington street and 
Fifth avenue, to cost $800,000. It will 
bave ground dimensions of 60 x 80 feet 
and will be known as the Teutonia, the 
name of the building that formerly oc- 
cupied the lot. It is expected to have the 
building finished by May 1 next. 

The Security Safety Deposit Company, 
of whom C. H. Marshall is president, are 
putting up a 14-story building at the 
southeast corner of Madison street ard 
Fifth avenue, to cost $500,000. The iron 
work has already been erected to the hight 
of ten stories, and the building will be 
ready for occupancy about January 1 
next. 

Adjoining this on Fifth avenue is the 
new Wells Building, also a 14 story struct- 
ure, to be used for offices and sample 
rooms for manufacturers’ agents and dry 

s commission men. This building 
will cost $300,000 and will be ready about 
November 1. 

Wilson Bros. are erecting an eight-story 
building of steel construction at the south- 
west corner of Jackson street and Fifth 
avenue, to cost $250,000. This building 
will be ready about October 1, and will be 
occupied by the firm. 


` MEDINAH TEMPLE. 


Plans have been prepared for a 12 story 
building at the northeast corner of Fifth 
avenue and Jackson street by the Medinah 
Shrine of the Masonic order. Stock is 
being subscribed, and the promoters of 
this enterprise claim that the building is 
practically assured. This corner is one of 
the most available sites in the city for a 
modern building. If this building should 
be erected, as now seems probable, it will 
involve the expenditure of at least $500,- 
000. 

The Mayer estate, represented by Levy 
Mayer, will build & seven-story structure at 
the southeast corner of Franklin aod Van 
Buren streets, to cost about $250,000. 
This building will be of mill construction, 
and is to be arranged for the use of whole- 
sale clothing houses. 

Kub, Natban & Fisher have a!so begun 
to build on the opposite corner я building 
similar to that of the Mayer estate. It will 
be seven stories high, and will be oc- 
cupied by this firm when completed. 

The Dexter Safety Deposit Company are 
building an eight-story structure on Adams 
street, adjoining the Owens Building, to 
cost 8100, 000. This structure will be used 
for office purposes, and will be finished 
January 1. 

The most important building operation 
in the city, however, is the new Congress 
Hotel, at Michigan avenue and Congress 
street, now in course of erecticn. This 
building will cost not less than $1,000,- 
000, and is second in importance to the 
development of the city only to the c: n- 
struction of the Auditorium itself. This 
hotel, it will be remembered, was origin- 


ally conceived by William Fitzgerald, who 
secured a lease to 84 feet on the corner, 
with a depth of 172 feet on Congress 
street. The Auditorium Association, see- 
ing the harm that might be done by hav- 
ing the corner opposite its DUE con- 
trolled by some interest that might be an- 
tagonistic to itself, bougbt Mr. Fitzger- 
ald's leasehold at а handsome bonus, and 
undertook to carry out the Congress Hotel 
project. The Auditorium Hotel Associa- 
tion agreed to take a lease of the new 
building to be used as an annex to its 
present hotel. The enterprise grew on 
the hands of the Congress Hotel Associa- 
tion, and they acquired one piece of ad- 
joining property after another until now 
the company control 160 feet of frontage 
оп Michigan avenue. The building to be 
erected will be 12 stories higb, and will 
contain about 600 rooms. The building 
will have the largest frontage of any 
building on Michigan avenue except the 
Auditorium, 

This activity in building is uupre- 
cedented. The completion of these struct- 
ures will greatly alter the appearance of a 
large part of the city. Besides, very ex- 
tensive alterations are being made in 
smaller business blocks. not of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned separately. 
And further, no account is taken of the 
great enterprises on foot in the immediate 
vicinity of the World's Fair. Nor is any 
attentiou paid to the erection of numerous 
important manufacturing establishments 
in various parts of the city and in the 
suburbs, If a list could be made of all 
these it would be startling in its propor- 
tions and in the amount of capital thus 
invested. Next year can hardly be er- 
pected to see this pace kept up, but not a 
few important projects are already assum- 
ing shape which will then be undertaken. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ATWOOD’s REVISED RULES OF PROPORTION. 
By D. T. Atwood, F. A. I. A.; Bb pages 5 
eight full-page plates ; bound in stiff board 
covers. Pubiished by William T. Comstock. 
Price, 75 cents. 


This is the third edition of a well-known 
work by a well-known author, and is 
divided into two parts, the first being in- 
troductory and explanatory, while the 
second cunsists of rules, notes and tables 
of comparative proportions. The plates 
are clearly printed, and the entire work 
has been adapted by the author to meet 
the requirements of modern practice. 


— — 
Durability of Wood. 


The problem has puzzled many why 
two pieces of wood sawed from the same 
section of a tree. should possess ver 
varied characteristics when used in dif- 
ferent positions. For example, a gate 
post will be found to decay much faster 
1f the butt end of the tree is uppermost 
than would be the case if the top was 
placed in this position. The reason is, 
says an excbange, that the moisture of 
the atmosphere will permeate the pores 
of the wood much more rapidly the way 
the tree grew than it would in the oppo- 
site direction. Microscopical examina- 
tion proves that the pores invite the as- 
cent of moisture. while they repel ite 
descent. Take the familiar case of a 
wooden bucket. Many may have noticed 
that some of the staves appear to be en- 
tirely saturated, while others are appar- 
ently quite Ti This arises from the 
same cause. The dry staves are in the 
position in which the tree grew, while the 
saturated ones are reve f 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Science of Handrailing.—V. 


From Morris WILLIAMS, Scranton, Pa. 
—So far I have endeavored to explain 
how the outlines of sections of blocks of 
various forms are to be obtained, the 
use made of these outlines of sections in 
the manipulation of rails, how the cen- 
ter line of rail is located in the pitch 

lane of the section, the manner in which 
vels are obtained and their use in 
squaring the wreath, as well as their re- 


The Science of Handrailing.—Diagrams Accompanyiag the Fifth 


lation to the width of face mold. I have 
also shown how to find the major and 
minor axis and the foci of the ellipse. 

A thorough knowledge of these various 
methods is all that is required to enable 
any one to construct any and every kind 
of rail. They contain the fundamental 
principles of every system of handrailing. 

In this articles I propose to make prac- 
tical use of them in constructing rails for 
level landing stair, a stair with one riser 
in the well, and a stair with three risers 
in the well. 

Fig. 20 represents a plan and elevation 
of a level landing stair, with the upper 
step of the lower flight and the lower step 
of the upper fligbt. The figuring of 
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every point and line in the elevation has 
the same corresponding numbers in the 
plan. For example, the figure 1 in the 
plan represents a point from which the 
curve on the plan is struck. It is the cen- 
ter of the axis of the circle, a quadrant of 


which forms the plan of half the sami- 
circle that forms the complete plan of the 
рн curve around the landing. 

ig. 1 in the elevation bears similar rela- 
tion to the elliptical curve that the rail 
assumes in its travel in the pitch plane of 


the section. The numbers 1, 2. 3,4 in 
the elevation will stand plumb to their 


represented b 
X Y 
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article explains this. Compare Fig. 1 
with Fig. 20, and it will be seen that 1 
284 below X Y in both diagrams are 
the outlines of the plan. 12 8 4 above 
X Y in both figures are the outlines of 
the section, and while 4 4 1 in Fig. 1 
represent the side of the block, 3 3 2 in 
Fig. 20 represent it. бо far the two 
figures correspond. We havethe plan or 
base, the side, and the section of the 
block in both figures, but in Fig. 20 we 
have also the back of the block, which is 


Article of the Series. 


the numbers 4. 8 below 
and 4, 3 above X Y. The bl ock con- 


corresponding numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 in the 
plan. The diagram, Fig. 2, in the first 
article will clearly explain my meaning. 
In drawing the face mold and finding 
the bevels for a level landing stair of the 
pen shown in Fig. 20 we must find what 
ind of a sectional plane we have to deal 
with, whether it 1s a plane oblique to 
both sides of the block or to one side only. 
If to one side one bevel is required, and 
that bevel will be the top angle of the 
pitch board. If to one side the outlines 
of the section are to be formed by draw- 
ing perpendicular lines to the pitch line 
of the sectional cut. Fig. 1 of my first 


taining the plan, side, back and section, 
is geometrically represented unfolded in 
Fig. 28 and isometrically in Fig. 2 of the 
series. Iadvisethe reader to have the 
diagrams represented in Figs. 1, 2. 20 and 
23 laid on а table before him and com- 

re one with another: he will un- 

oubtedly find that the plane we have to 
do with in Fig. 20 is a pone oblique to 
one side of the block only, and therefore 
needs only one bevel, and that the out- 
lines of the section are to be obtained 
by drawing perpendicular lines to the 
oblique cut of the eection. 

Fig. 21 illustrates the relation of the 
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wreath pieces to the block in going up 
and down stairs, also the principle of 
forming the joints square to the tangents. 
How to draw the face mold has been 
shown in previous diagrams. Fig. 22 ex 
plains itself. 

In Fig. 25 we have the plan and eleva- 
tion of a stair with one riser in the center 
of the well. The plane of a section of 
this kind of stair is illustrated in Figs. 3 
and 4 of the series, How to obtain the 
bevels is shown, and also the width of 
the face mold. An examination of pre- 
vious diagrams will enable the reader to 
understand this figure without further 
explanation. 

ig. 24 contains the plan and elevation 
of а stair having three risers in the well. 
This stair requires two different face 
molds and three different bevels, also an 
easement in the bottom straight rail. 
How to draw the face molds and find the 
bevels has been clearly explained in pre- 
vious diagrams. There are two lines in 
this diagram which have not as yet 
made their appearance in previous illus- 
trations. 

They are marked in the elevation by 
the figures 8 9 and 5 5. 

The line 89 shown raised above the 
ground line X Y shortens the oblique cut 
of the section an amount equal to the 
space between X Y and the line itself. 

is, as the diagram shows, is necessary, 
because the pitch of the tangents deviates 
from the pitch of the bottom straight 
rail. By raising the ground line in this 
manner а graceful easement can be 
formed in the bottom straight rail. 

It is plain that this line in its relation 
to the sectional cut becomes the ground 
line or the intersecting line of the co-or- 
dinate planes. So also does the line 55 
in relation to the development of the 
upper section. With the exception of 
these two liues all the other lines have 
been previously explained. 

Fig. 26 is a geometrical diagram illus- 
trating the bottom block assumed in Fig. 
24 unfolded. while Fig. 27 is the upper 
block unfolded. 


Saw Kerfing. 


From 8. J. B., Montgomery, Ala.—In 
recent issues of the paper I notice several 
answers to the inquiry of A. B. McD.,” 
with regard to kerfing. I give my method 


Saw Kerfing.— Fig. 1.—Method of Obtaining 
the Saw Kerfs. 


for obtaining the distance which separates 
the kerfs and which has always proven 
correct. I first lay off my circle, both in- 
side and outside, giving the thickness of 
the lumber to be bent. Referring to Fig. 
10f the sketches, let А B represent the 
spring line of the arch, C the center of 
the circle or radius. From C I draw a 
straight line at right angles with A B, ex- 
tending it indefinitely and bisecting the 
circle at D. I then take а strip of the 
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same thickness as that I desire to kerf 
and saw in it a kerf as indicated in Fig. 
2, Wing the same saw that I expect to 
use in kerfing. Then lay the strip on as 
shown by the dotted lines of Fig. 1. and 
bend the strip until the kerf closes. 
I then mark the circle at E, which 
gives the desired distance. After this I 
set my compasses from E to D of Fig. 1 
and step off the circle. I then step off 
the same number of spaces on the piece 
to be bent and proceed to kerf. in 
stepping off for the kerfs the latter do 
not come out right at the spring line, I 


зел —— Т | 
Fig. 2.—Strip with One Saw Kerf. 


usually draw the compasses up and make 
an extra cut rather than leave one out. I 
use the 


panke described in a recent issue 
by M. E. J. 


” of Williamsport, Pa. 


Best Wood for Flooring. 

From H. A. H., Wawanesa, Manitoba. 
—I would like to ask of the practical 
readers of the paper which makes the 
best flooring, hard or soft pine? 


House Framing. 

From H. T. B., Sardis, Ky.—I send a 
sketch showing a method of house fram- 
ing which, I think, will interest the 
readers of the paper. We never use less 


than 8x8 sills, 5 x 7 angle and corner 
post studs, and 2 x 5 plates, double studs. 
Allare mortised and tenoned together. 
The joist have 1g camber and the second 

15 inch over joist bearer. 


joist notched 12 
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ing storms and have never yet felt the 
structure shake, as all are apt to do that 
are not bridged. 


Trisecting an Angie. 


L. T. B., Hamburg, Jowa.—I 
send the following answer to E. A, P.,“ 


, 


Method of Trisecting an Angle Adopted by 
“L. T. B." 


Carthage, lll., who asked in the Febru- 
ary issue of the paper how to trisect an 
angle of any size: In the first place, draw 
the triangle A B C and connect B with C. 
Construct B D in any direction and of 
any length. Divide this length into three 
equal parts and connect D with C. Draw 


A X da \ X | 


i 
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Method of Framing Employed by H. Т. B.” 


We use 5 x 5girder on the ends. The 
braces are let in flush with the etuds on 
the outside at any angle desired between 
openings and corners. On the inside 
walls we let them in 44 inch more than 
flush во as not to crack the plastering. 
The studs are bridged with one or two 
rows of bridging 1 x 2 inches, this plan 
being followed in connection with all 
walls in the first and second stories. The 
sketch which I send showsthe method of 
framing employed. At the present time 
allwho want houses built specify that 
studs have one or two rows of bridging. 
I raise the building plumb, stay it and 
set the frames. I then let in the lon 

braces, bridge the joist and studding, an 

are then ready for the storm. I have 
been in buildings bridged this way dur- 


F G and HI parallel with DC. Now 
with A for a center, strike the arc BJ 
К С. Produce J I and K G, and I and G 
will trisect the straight line of the angle, 
while J and K will trisect the arc. 


Number of Joists in a Building. 


From S. McC., Prices Branch, Mo.— 
On page 85 of the February number of 
Carpentry and Building L. J. N.“ de- 
sires to know of a shorter or better method 
of finding the number of joist in a build- 
ing than to multiply the length of tho 
structure by 3 and divide by 4. I will 
say that if he will subtract one-quarter 
the length of the building in feet he will 
have the number of spaces, and then by 
adding 1 to commence with he will ob- 
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tain the number of joist required, 16 
inches on centers. Suppose, for example, 
the building is 40 feet. One-quarter of 
this number is 10, which subtracted from 
the length, gives as &r»sult30. Add 1 
to this number, and it will be found that 
31 joist will be required for the building. 


Design for a Hay Sbed. 


From J. C. M., Oregon, Iil.—In the May 
number of the paper there is a request 
from J. J.,“ Victor, Mon., for a plan for 
a hay shed, and as it most haying time 
(May 10), I send sketches of a shed which I 
trust will prove of interest to the corre- 
spondent. The sketches which I send indi- 
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represented a section of purlin plate and 
post, while Fig. 4 represents the projec- 
tion of the roof in order to keep the track 
dry, while at the same time giving sop- 
port to the track where it projects from 
the end of the shed while unloading. 
The drawing also shuws the rafters 
spaced 2 feet between centers. If a 
board roof is put on every other rafter 
could be omitted. Fig. 5 shows one 
way of hanging the track, allowing it 
to vibrate from side to side, and thus dis- 
tribute the weight more uniformly. It is 
not easy to start the load plumb with the 
track, hence the side motion comes in play. 
It is best to nail on a board to the underside 
of the rafters from B, Fig. 4, to the plate, 


Fis, 1.—Cross Section through Shed. 


4x6 


Fig. 2.—Side View, Showing Two Benta. 


cate not only the construction but also the 
manner of putting in the track for a ha 

carrier, &c. Fig.1 isasection throug 

the building, the space A being intended 
for the hay to travel from the front to 
any mow in the shed. In my opinion, it 
is best to fill one mow at a time, as the 
hay comes out so much the easier. Теге 
are six bents in the shed, making five 
mows, 16 feet wide. Fig. 2 is a view of 
a portion of the side, two bents being in- 
dicated. I think it is unnecessary to show 
the entire lengthof the building, as the 
construction is clearly indica in this 
drawing. In Fig. 3 of the sketches is 
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thus forming a brace. In Fig. 6isshown 
а way to splice the track so as to avoid 
its coming between two bearings. It also 
shows the hook, which bas a nut on the 
lower end. This nut must be counter- 
gunk in the bottom of the track so it will 
not interfere with the carrier. If“ J. J.” 
will go to a good hardware store, he can 
see cuts of haying tools which are better 
than I could show him. The trip is fas- 
tened on the end of the track which pro- 
jects over the end of the shed. The dotted 
lines in Fig. 1 show where a timber could 
be put in at the rear of the shed to which 
to fasten a pulley. From this the rope 
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goes to the ground, passing through an- 
other at a point where the horses are at- 
tached. Of course, the other end of the 
rope is run through one wheel on the car- 
rier, then through the pulley on the frog, 
then through the other wheel on the car- 
rier and finally fastened to it. My un- 
derstanding is that ‘‘ J. J.” does not wish 
to inclose the building. If he does the 
braces will have to be changed. Some 
would have to be put in to withstand the 
pressure against the boards, and it would 
also be advisable to put in girts. To in- 
close the space at A, Fig. 1, [would make 
a door the full size and shape and hang it 
on weights a trifle heavier than the door. 
The latter could then be lowered at the 
end of the building the same as the top 
sash of a window. 


Laying out Strings aud Winders. 


From A. A. S., Newark, N. J.—In the 
issue of Carpentry and Building for May 
I notice a detail of a housed stair string, 
which, to my mind, isa very important 
feature of stair construction. There is 
one thing, however, that I would like to 
know, and that is a good method of laying 
out winders. Some carpenters are of the 


Fig. 4.—Projection at End to Cover and 
Support Track while Unloading. 


Fig 5—One Method of Hanging the Track. 
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Fig. 6.—Showing Hook and Place to Splice Track. 


Fig. 3.—Sectional View, Showing Purlin Plate and Posta. 


Design for a Hay Shed —Submitted by " J. C. M." 


opinion that running steps and platforms 
is the best method of entering the stories 
above, but I am of the opinion that wind- 
ers are the better and easier method, while 
being more mechanical. Please give me 
a good method of runn two or three 
winders, and the manner Of laying out the 
string. 


Framing a Boot of One Foot Rise. 


From C. H. B., Jackson, Mich.—With 
regard to the article in the March num- 
ber of the paper contributed by J. W. 
McK.."Sumpter, S. C., I desire to say 
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that the portion of his roof planreferring 
tolengths of hip and [к тает is, in my 
opinion, incorrect. If I understand the 
rinciple it will not work for any pitch 
ess than one-half. Perhaps, however, 
the correspondent can explain away the 
difficulty. 


Designs for Cheap Country Houses, 


From Існ DiEN, Providence, R. I.—I 
send herewith sketches showing front 
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sire to be further informed concerning 
them I shall be glad to have them make 
their wishes known. 


Some Heating Fallacies. 


From EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
New York City.--John C. Clarey, whose 
article on ‘‘ Some Heating Fallacies” was 
reprinted in the June issue of Carpen- 
try and Building, truthfully illustrates 
the deceit of the general furnace or steam- 
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ent arrangement foul air can not only be 
made pure, but destroyed entirely; that 
the gas (which is the fuel used) will not 
only burn without smoke or gas, but that 
the air which supplies the draft, and as 
well the fuel itself, is completely anni- 
hilated, leaving a vacuum! This vacuum, 
of course, must be filled, and fresh air 
rushes in, во that by this apparatus the 
manufacturers claim no flues either for 
inlet or exit of air or smoke are necessary, 
yet the room will be kept thoroughly 
warmed and ventilated. The absurdity 
of the whole scheme needs no comment. 

In the same line, though to a more 
moderate degree, another firm advertises 
a patent fuel to burn without smell, 
smoke or gas." The former are doubtful, 
but the average schoolboy knows that 
fuel of any kind cannot burn without 
making a gas. 

Another company, with innocence and 
apparent truthfulness, recommend their 
patent grates for porters heating and 
ventilation, when tbey do not allow any 
inlet for the fresh air. The essentials of 
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Designs for Cheap Country Houses.—Submitted by Ich Dien," Providence, R. I. Scales: Elevations, % Inch to the Foot. Floor Plans, 


elevations and floor plans of two cottages 
which may be of interest to “Н. B." 
Justus, Ohio, whose inquiry appeared in 
the окш issue of Carpentry and 
Building. e floor pea show the gen- 
eral arrangement of the rooms, while the 
figures show the general dimensions of 
the various apartments so clearly that a 
detailed description would appear to be 
unnecessary. If any of the readers de- 
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heater agent, and the corresponding ig- 
norance of so-called intelligent people. 
The same failings are seen in the grate 
trade, perhaps to a still larger degree. 
Of the number of patent grates, with 
their rotary drafts, their smoke-consum- 
ing fires, their heat-saving backs, or their 
air-destroying fronts, few have one virtue 
in their marvelously perfect construction. 

Think of a firm claiming that by a pat- 


ventilation are the inlet, the outlet and 
the power to cause the current or draft. 
With the grate referred to the latter 
two are found, but the first is missing. 
Their system consists of a fire place, in 
the back of which is an air chamber, con- 
nected at the lower end with the lower 
part of the room, at the other end with 
the upper part of the room. When there 
is a fire in the grate, air is drawn from 
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the floor, cold; is heated in the air 
chamber, and thrown out at the ceiling. 
This causes the circulation. The fire 
with its draft-causes a large amount of 
air to pass up the chimney—this is the 
outlet. Where is the inlet? Around the 
windows, through doors and cracks, the 
grate is sucking cold and often foul air 
to supply the draft of the fire. There is 
а constant stream of cold air passin 

across the floor. Is this ventilation, wit 

cold floors swept by colder drafts of air 
partly pure, partly foul—the latter pass- 
ing partly out the flue, partly through the 
air chambers to the room again? Do 
people believe that the heated air 
chamber is a help in purifying this mixed 
air? When architects allow such systems 
to be employed; when clients refuse to be 
enlightened, and persist in being deluded; 
when manufacturers continue misrep- 


Fig. 1.—Showing Eelat.ve Position 
of Hip Shingle. 
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From W. F. Y., Toulon, Ill.—In the 
February issue of the paper, ** A. W. P." 
of Buffalo, N. Y., desires to know of a 
practical method of shingling a hip with- 
out the use of weather boards. I will try 
to illustrate my method, which has been 
in use in this vicinity for a number of 
years and which makes a very pretty 
and durable hip. The method is entirely 
different from anything I have seen in 
any other section of the country. Hips 
shingled as far back as 1883, according to 
the plan indicated, are seemingly in as 
good condition Maa as when the shingles 
were first put on. ere we use strips of 
tin about 3 x 10 inches. We make a form 
out of a piece of 2 x 4, 12 inches long, and 
bevel one side untilit forms the hip it is 
desired to shingle. We then cut an end 
to the angle of the butts, cutting out the 
underside at this end, leaving the thick- 


Fig. 8—Tin Shingle, Showing 
Points to be Bent Under. 


Fie. 4 —Points of Tin Shingle 
Bent Under. 
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used in selecting wide shingles for the 
hips, lapping tne hip alternately each 
way. I lay the tin shingle with each 
course, allowing the lower end to come 
even with the butts of the course it 
covers, and nail so that the next course 
above covers the nails in the tin. This 
makes a neat and durable hip, and one 
that does not end up. I understand that 
a patent has been lately issued on this 
method, but consider it invalid, as we 
pare used the plan for nearly ten years 
ack. 


From C. S., Brunswick, Ohio.—In the 
May issue of Carpentry and Building I 
notice several methods of shingling hips. 
I like the method of S. Н. G.,“ Groton, 
Conn., but I do not understand it as well 
as I would like to. Will he not explain a 
little more fully the method of procedure ? 


Fig. 6.—Tin Strip Fm-- 
ployed by “А, H. K.“ 


Fig. 2.—Hip After it Has Deen Shingled. 


Fig. 5 —Appeararce of Completed Hip . 


Fig. 7 —Showing Hip when Completed Accord- 
ing to the Method Suggested оу A. Н. К.” 


Shingling Hips as Suggested by Various Correspondents. 


resenting their goods, then it is time 
for the magazines and papers to reveal 
the truth. And that time is here. 


Shingling Hips. 


From C. E. H., Birmingham, Ala.—I 
notice in a recent issue a letter from A. 
W. P.," Buffalo, N. Y., in which he asks 
for a practical method of shingling a hip 
roof. Isubmit my way, which is illus- 
trated in the sketches. I first take a 
shingle and place it parallel with the hip, 
as indicated in Fig. 1 І then draw aline 
on the butt of the shingle, parallel with 
the base of the roof A B, after which 
draw the line c plumb with the roof. This 
gives the pattern ready for cutting. Com- 
mence on the hip and shingle back, then 
trim the points of the next shingles from 
the one sawed out and carry up both sides 
of the hip at once. The result will give 
joints broken twice before the corner or hip 
shingle goes on. Iconsider this the best 
and cheapest plan, for it is necessarv to 
cut but cne hip shingle, while the point of 
the shingle b can be used for the valley, 
if there is one on the roof. Fig. 2 of the 
sketches represents the hip after it has 
b en shingled. 
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ness of the butts. Then place the tin 
shingle on the form even at the end and 
bend over thehip. Bend down and under 
the corners and the tin is ready for the hip. 
We fasten the shingles by forcing the 
ри marked а b of Fig. 3 under the 

utts of the shingles, and with nails at 
the top end, as indicated in Fig. 4. There 
is а considerable saving of material by 
this method, because the waste from cut- 
ting the valley shingles may be employed 
in shingling the hip. The appearance of 
the hip after the shingling is completed 
is indicated in Fig. 5 of the cuts. 


From А. H. K., Byron, ГІ. — Being a 
reader of Carpentry апа Building, I have 
noticed with much interest the several 
methods of shingling hips to make a neat 
finish, published in the May number of 
the paper, and I have concluded to send 
my method, which may prove of interest 
to the readers. Instead of weather bourds 
or extra wooden shingles, I cut tins the 
size and shape indicated in Fig. 6 of the 
sketches, changing the bevel for the end 
of the tin shingle according to that re- 
quired by the pitch of the roof. The tins 
before being bent are 6 inches wide and 8 
inches long. In shingling, care should be 


He says he strikes a line 4 inches each 
way from the hip, letting the corner of 
5 0 course come to this line. Now, I 
want to know what keeps it from leaking, 
as he says he lays the hip shingles square 
with the hip. I have no doubt this is all 
right, but I fail to see thrcugh it as 
clearly as I would like. I should be glad 
to have 8, Н. G.“ show up his method a 
little more fully, using several illustra- 
tions to indicate just the way the shingles- 
ay. 


House Chimneys. 


From R. B. W.," New Orleans, La.— 
Will the practical readers of Carpentr 
and Building contribute something wit 
reference to the plans and runs of flues 
of house chimneys? Ithink this subject. 
can be discussed to good advantage. 


Pine for Inside Finish. 


From H. A. H., Wawanesa, Man.— 
Will some one please tell me what is 
the name of that kind of pine which has 
a very pretty grain, and is used for panel- 


ing inside of houses with matched 
boards ? 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the¥National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1892. 


President, ANTHONY ITTNER, Bell Telephone 
Р palling, Bt Louis, Mo. 

First Vice-President, IRA G. HERSEY, 166 
Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Huan Sisson, 19 W. 
Saratoga street, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, WILLIAM Н. BAYWARD, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill 


DIRECTORS. 

Baltimore, Md........ NoBLE H. CREAGER. 
Boston, Mass......... JAMES I. WINGATE. 
Buffalo, N. Y......... A. A. BERRICK 


Cleveland, Ohio...... E. H. TowsoN. 
Chattanooga, Tenn...FRED. C. SCHNEIDER. 


Chicago, Ill........... C. W. GINDELE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... SAMUEL D. TIPPETT. 
Denver, Col. A. J. BAKER. 

Detroit, Mich......... ALEX. CHAPOTON, JB. 


Ind JAMES MCGAULEY. 
Ey. iive THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 
Lowell, Mass.......... CHARLES P. CONANT. 
Lynn, 888...... eee FRANK G. KELLY. 

waukee, Wis...... PAUL. REISEN. 
Minneapolis, Minn....GEgoRaE W. LIBBY. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. P. C. CAMPBELL. 


New York, N. Y...... Marc ELITE. 
Omaha, Neb.......... N. B. Hussey. 

Peoria, Ill. Јонм L. FLINN. 
Portland, Maine...... N. E. REDLON 
Philadelphia, Pa...... Stacy REEVES. 
Providence, R. I...... M. W. BATCHELDER. 
Pueblo, Col........ ... M. T. KEAN 

Rochester, N. Y....... H. H. EDGERTON. 
Saginaw, Mich....... MICHAEL WINKLER. 
Bt. Louis, Mo .... JEREMIAH SHEEHAN. 


..J. W. L. CORNING. 


Зутасше, N. T..... J. E. BAKER. 
ilmington, Del..... A. S. REED. 


STANDING COMMITTKES FOR 1892. 
Committee on Uniform Contracts. 
GEORGE C. PRUSSING, сша Chicago. 


H. H. EpGERTON, Rochester, N 
JAMES I. WINGATE, Boston, Mass. 


Legislative Committee. 
J. W. L. Conxixd, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
JEREMIAH SHEEHAN, St. Louis, Mo 
N. B. Hussey, Omaha, Neb. 


Committee on Resolutions. 
N W. LIBBY, Chairman, Minneapolis, 
nn. | 
W. W. BATCHELDER, Providence, R. I. 
A. 8. REED, Wilmington, Del. 


Committee on Statistics. 
S. D. TIPPETT, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAUL REISEN, Milwaukee, Wis. | 
J. E. BAKER, Syracuse, М. Y. 


Committee on Building Law. 
Stacy REEVES, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER CHAPOTON, JR., Detroit, Mich. 
А. А. BERRICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Committee on Lien Law. 
JOHN 8. STEVENS, Chairman, Philadelphia. Pa. 
ARTHUR MCALLISTER, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JoHN J. TUCKER, New York, N. Y. 
C. W. GINDELE, Chicago, Ш. 
J. Мптом BLAIR, Cinciunati, Ohio. 
C. D. Морзе, Worcester, Mass. 


— — — — 


The Membership of Exchanges. 


A statement made by the Council of the 
British Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
its annual report for 1891-02, is one that 
commends itself to the members of the 
filial bodies of the National Association. 
It is as follows: 


Tbe Council had carefully guarded the ad- 
mission of new members to every class, and 
the qualifications of all candidates had been 
subjected to rigid scrutiny. 1t was believed 
that a strict inquiry into each candidate's 
career was better than any system of examina- 
tion. Members were again urged not to at- 
tach their names to the recommendation of any 
one for election or for transfer, unless thor- 
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oughly satisfied that the candidate was in all 
respecte professionally and socially eligible. 


Great care should be taken to secure and 
maintain the highest possible standard 
for an exchange, and in no way can 
it be done more successfully than by the 
careful selection of the material of 
which it is composed. А membership 
that includes only such men as have 


established a reputation for honorable 


фаш and skillful work is much more 
powerful for good than is an organization 
that can boast only of the quantity of ite 
membership. Beside, such association as 
naturally follows the bringing together 
of the best elements of the business 
draws the best influence to it, and com- 
mands the respect of the entire com- 
munity. A membership in such an 
exchange is a thing of value, and new 
applicants solicit admission instead of 
being solicited to become members, as is 
the case where the conditions are such 
that the value of membership is not plainly 
manifest. А comparatively small number 
of earnest workers can accomplish much 
more than a large and unwieldy body of 
men in which the spirit of progression 
and improvement is but partially alive. 
The very fact of a large membership 
that is not entirely and fully active is 
often productive of unfavorable results, 
for the apathy that is bound to exist in 
some of the members of an illy selected 
membership is almost sure to communi- 
cate itself to others in whom the active 
desire for improvement and greater bene- 
fits is but slightly developed. The im- 
portant feature of a judiciously selected 
membership is in the fact that such selec- 
tion makes admission something to be 
desired, and thereby creates a value for 
it. What every one can have no one 


wants. 
EU ES 


Individual Effort. 


One feature of the work neceesary to 
the success of a builders' exchange that 
is frequently lost sight of by the mem- 
bers is the result produced from individ- 
ual' effort. Every member of an er- 
change owes it to himself and to his 
organization to assist by his personal ef- 
fort in the establishment of the objects of 
the exchange. The fact that desirable 
rules well calculated to create needed im- 
provements are passed means nothing 
unless the members use their individual 
effort to secure their enforcement. These 
rules, no matter how desirable and ad- 
vantageous they may be, will not enforce 
themselves ; they must be enforced, and 
во long as the individual does not appl 
them to his affairs, they might as well 
not have been created and the work of 
formulation goes for nothing. It is often 
the case that while recognizing the value 
of new methods the builder will still con- 
tinue following old practices, alleging 
that the old way is good enough for him. 
He uses this argument to himself, both 
from a natural antipathy to innovations 
and from an erroneous belief that the new 
way would involve more labor and he 
would be obliged to go out of his way to 
use it. His familiarity with existing 
methods makes the new ones seem com- 
plicated and difficult of accomplishment, 
and he prefers to put u with the evils as 
they exist rather than change his methods 
even though the change might prone 
the most satisfactory results. The truth 
of the matter is that the adoption and use 
of improvements in methods of conduct- 
ing business is not so difficult as it seems. 
Rules and regulations that have been 
pass by an exchange for the good of 
he whole are just as easy of application 


as any other, and may be practically ap 
plied y each individual just as easily as 
the old regulations or customs that have 
been allowed to govern in the past. If 
each individual member of an exchange 
would, for instance, use the rules of his 
organization in relation to the method of 
submitting estimates, & new custom 
would be established that would improve 
that portion of the business, and the labor 
of its establishment would be exceedingly 
small Upon each individual member 
depends a share of the responsibility of 
the success or failure of every project the 
exchange may undertake. 


—— — — ee — 
Suggestions for the Mid-Year 
Meeting. 


Members of filial exchanges are urged 
to send to the National Secretary sugges- 
tions of subjects for consideration at the 
Mid-year meeting. As the work of the 
meeting is to prepare the program for the 
convention, and to formulate the ques- 
tions that are to be discussed by the dele- 
gates, too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of having brought up for 
consideration any and all subjects that 
the members of the local exchanges con- 
sider as needing revision or improvement. 
Any POE that the members have 
to offer should be submitted to the Na- 
tional Secretary as soon as possible. 


— ee 
The Uniform Ccntract. 


The importance of continuing the work 
of securing more general use of the 
uniform contract throughout the country 
is again brought to the attention of the 
secretaries of the filial bodies of the 
National Association of Builders. The 
National Secretary urges renewed effort 
on the part of the members of the local 
exchanges to establish the contract as the 
only one to be used in the building busi- 
ness. The National пеш suggests 
that the secretaries of all filial bodies 
secure copies of the form froin the pub- 
lishers, the Inland Publishing Company, 
Tribune Building, Chicago, and send a 
specimen to every architect doing busi- 
ness in their several cities, urging that 
the form be used in preference to any 
other. The importance of the builder in- 
sisting upon the use of the uniform con- 
tract only should also be kept before the 
members of the exchanges at all times. 


The Cleveland Exchange. 


At a meeting of the Builder’s Exchange 
of Cleveland, held late in the month of 
June, the following preamble and resolu- 
tion, expressive of the sense of the loss 
sustained by the builders of the coun 
in the death of Marc Eidlitz, were : 

Whereas, This exchange bas learned since 
ite last meeting of the death of Marc Eidlitz of 
the New York Exchange. and 

Whereas, It seems fitting that an expression 
of the feeling of this exchange tow one of 
the leading spirits of the National Association 
of Builders should be made; therefore 

Resolved, That we recognize in the charac- 
ter of Mr. Eidlitz those qualities of mind and 
heart that mark the highest type of American 
manhood ; his genial di ition, his devotion 
tothe interests of the National Association, 
his pride in and loyalty to his avocation, are 
all qualities that commend bim to our highest 
esteem 

Resolved, That we extend to the New York 
Builders Exchange, and through them to his 
family, our sincere sympathy, and the assur- 
ance that we share their loss in common with 
the builders of the entire country ; and 

Resolved, That acopy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the New York Builders Ex- 
change and to the secretary of the National 
Association. 
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By I. P. HICKS. 


N SMALL JOBS old contractors who have 
learned to judge from experience usually arrive 
at the quantities of nails by guessing. The fol- 

lowing table, however, may be found available to 
many in estimating nails for various purposes. As 
wire nails are coming into general use, and are al- 
ready extensively employed, the basis of estimating 
has been made on the number of wire nails to the 
pound. If cut nails are used add one-third to the 
amount: ; 
TABLE FOR ESTIMATING NAILS. 

1000 shingles require 314 pounds 4d nails. 

1000 lath require 65% pounds 8d nails. 

1000 feet of beveled siding requires 18 pounds 6d nails. 

1000 feet of sheeting requires 20 pounds 8d nails. 

1000 feet of sheeting requires 25 pounds 10d nails. 

1000 feet of sheeting requires 30 pounds 8d nails. 

1000 feet of sheeting requires 85 pounds 10d nails. 

1000 feet of studding requires 14 pounds 10d nails. 

1000 feet of studding requires 10 pounds 20d nails. 

1000 feet of furring 1 x 2 requires 60 pounds 10d nails. 

1000 feet of % finish requires 30 pounds of 8d nails. 

1000 feet of 114 finish requires 40 pounds 10d finish nails. 

The following table shows the name, length and 
number of nails to the pound of the different sizes : 


NUMBER OF NAILS TO THE POUND. 


" Е, " No. са 
ame. ength. pound. 
Od nee 1 mch i 1150 
3d common 13 їпсһ.................... 720 
4d common I96 inch, coo 8 482 
9d common.......... 114 to 1X4 іпсһћ............... .... 852 
6d nis 2. ine! => 350 
6d common................ FCC иьин а 252 
Id common nh? 192 
8d йтмївһ................... оу inch vs oso e ere nr 190 
8d common.............. die ink rete 182. 
9d common... ............ 294 1псһ.................... 110 
10d finish......... ......... 8 nj ⁵ ͤͤ ТГСГ 187 
10d common................ 8 1їпоһ........ .......... 87 
12d common................ 814 їпсһ........ yas ........ 66 
20d common................ 8% dnch.... e 85 
30d common inen 27 
40d common 4 ng ....... 21 
50d common Dlg nen 15 
60d common..... .. .......6 inch....... ............ 12 
70d eommon.... ........... iir m s ote ea 9 
FORM OF CONTRACT. 

Articles of Agreement, made on this.............. 
CCC ....day of 
ТАЛКУЛОО ТҮС Г „A. D. 18........, by and between 
pud ОООО УГ Т ‚ party of the first part, 
айб оона РИ Mns . „, party of the 


second part:  Wi'nesseth, That for and in considera- 
tion of the money hereinafter stipulated to be paid 
to the party of the first part by the party of the 
second part, the party of the first part has, and by 
these conditions does hereby agree to furnish all 
labor and material of every kind and to build and 
complete on or by the... ioc eso adr ed 
Vous tuu dans on the premises of the party of the 
second part, situated in 
a residence as shown upon the drawings and set 
forth in the specifications. Said drawings and speci- 
fications being verified by the signatures of the parties 
are taken as a part of this contract. And the party 
of the first part agrees that all material furnished, 
or workmanship employed, shall be of the best char- 
acter and quality, as mentioned in the said specifica- 
tions. The party of the first part further agrees that 


* Copyrighted, 1892, by I. Р, Hicks. 
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he will complete, in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, to the fulland entire satisfaction of 
the party of the second part, all the work that is to 
be done by the osi ð RUE DE e 

In consideration of which the party of the second 
part agrees to pay to the party of the first part the 
sum of $.......... as follows: 


When the foundations are completed. . 
When the entire building is under roof.. $........ 
When the entire building is plastered.... $........ 
When the entire building is completed... $........ 


In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have affixed 
their signatures : 


Practical Methods of Construction. 


As most carpenters are familiar with the usual 
methods of construction in the line of carpentry, I 
will only mention a few points on this subject, which 
seem to me to be more or less neglected. 


MAKING CORNERS. 


It is customary, nowadays, to make the outside 
corners of many buildings by simply doubling and 
spiking two studding together, as shown by section 
in Fig. 48. By this method there is nothing to re- 
ceive the lath from one side, and as soon as the 
lathers begin work, the carpenter is called upon 
either to put in another studding or the lather puts 
in anything he can find to which to nail the lath. In 
many instances it is nothing more than a double 
thickness of lath nailed up and down the corner. 
This does not make a solid corner, and as a conse- 
quence the plastering soon cracks, even before the 
carpenter is through finishing. It is almost impos- 
sible to put down the base in a house constructed with 
such corners without cracking them, simply because 
they are not solid. Fig. 49 shows a section of a 
corner which is a much better method of construc- 
tion, and one which makes a solid corner. The 
corner is made of three studding, A. B. C., spiked 
together as shown. D is an open space between 
A and B, which may be filled in with blocks. 
Corners constructed in this way make solid nail- 
ing for the lath and base from both sides. Figs. 
50 and 51 show two forms for making solid cor- 
ners for partition angles by using three studding. 
If it is desired to save studding a board can be nailed 
to the back of studding C, which will often an- 
swer the purpose. It is a very common thing for 
carpenters in setting partitions to place the studding 
joining another partition half an inch away from 
it, so that the lather may run the lath through back 
of the partition studding, as shown in Fig. 52. This 
does not makea solid corner and is a very poor 
method of construction. 


SPACING STUDDING. 


As the second floor joists in buildings usually rest 
on a ribbon board framed into the studding, it is 
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necessary that the studding on both sides of the build- 
ing on which the joists have their bearing should be 
regularly spaced. Many are in the habit of laying 
off the openings and spacing the studding to conform 
thereto. This method causes great irregularity of 
spacing, making some wide and some narrow spaces, 
which either bring the jdists overhead out of position 
or leaves them standing alone on the ribbon without 
any means of being properly fastened. 

Studding should be spaced regardless of the open- 
ings, after which the openings may be laid out and 
the necessary studding may be cut and headers put 
in, as shown in Fig. 53. This method leaves the 
studding all regularly spaced, and the joists will all 
nail to the side of a studding and come in the proper 
order. Now,if the studding are set to conform to 
the openings, as shown in Fig. 54, it breaks up the 


Fig. 4R.—An Outside 
Corner. 


Fig. 49.—8ection of a Corner 
Indicating a Better Method 
of Construction than shown 
in Previous Figvre. 


Fig. 51.—Another Method of Making 
Solid Corners. 


Fig. 50. Method of Making Solid 
Corners for Partition Angle. 


Fig. 52.—8bowing Improper Manner of 
Running the Lath. 
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often the plastering is not finished level and true 
with the jambs. АП trouble with corner blocks may 
be avoided by taking a common board of the proper 
thickness, 177 inches narrower than the inside head 
casing, 1% inches shorter than the width of win- 
dow and side casings, and nail it tight down on the 
head jamb, as.shown in Fig. 55. By this method the 
corner blocks will nail up true and solid without 
cracking the plastering. Care should be taken tha, 
the board is not too wide nor too long, as the blocks 
and head casing should completely cover it from 


view. 
MITERING AND COPING BASE. 


Many mechanics have probably experienced more 
or less difficulty in mitering and coping base, partic 
ularly of the hardwood finish and molded-edge pat- 
terns. There are two distinct kinds of joints to make 


. 65 —Method of Putting up 
ы Corner Blocks, 


Fig. 53.—8howing Proper Method of Spacing Studding. 


Fig. 94.—8howing Studding Set to Conform to Openings 
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regular order of spacing, leaving some spaces wide 
and some narrow. It will also be noticed that we 
have two more studding spaced on the sill and plate 
than in Fig. 53. It is, therefore, evident that if the 
joists are regularly spaced many of them will stand 
alone on the ribbon board, with no place to properly 
fasten them, as shown. If they are placed over to 
the side of the studding, as they frequently are, then 
they are thrown off their centers and the spacing is 
wrong. 
CORNER BLOCKS. | 

Every workman has experienced more or less diffi- 
culty in nailing up corner blocks in casing doors and 
windows. The trouble all comes from the want of a 
solid background on which to nail the blocks. Very 
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in putting down base. The angles which form the 
four sides of a room are called internal angles, and 
the joints should always be coped. The projecting 
corners of a chimney, or any corners projecting into 
a room, are termed external angles, and the joints 
should always be mitered. To cope a joint in putting 
down base, cut and fit in square the first piece. Cut 
the piece which is to be coped tc the other about 
1% inches longer than the actual length needed; 
place it as nearly as possible in position, and with the 
dividers set to about the thickness of the base, scribe 
down by the side of the piece already fitted and 
nailed in place; then scribe all the parts which is 
easy. Beads and molded surfaces which are difficult to 
scribe. Prick with the dividers near the center of 
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each member ; cut the square part of base as usuai, 
but cut the molded part on an angle which will just 
touch all the points made by the dividers. This will 
give the true line for coping. After cutting the base 
to the coping line, first see that the joint will fit, as 
sometimes a little trimming is necessary; then obtain 
the proper length, cut off and place the board in 
position, putting inlast when possible to do so the 
ena which is coped. By this method a joint can be 
made very tight without the annoyance of the other 
end of the board scraping into the plastering. Many 
carpenters use a templet for obtaining the cut which 
gives the coping line. It, however, is of little use, as 
it is always made with the supposition that all angles 
are square and true, which is far from being the case. 
Scribing and cutting as above described is far bet- 
ter, asit will make a joint to fit any angle, and with 
a little practice a perfect fit will be obtained at the 
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To miter base around external angles, mark the 
proper miter on the square edge of the base and 
square across on the back side and the square part 
of the face side. Cut from the top edge of base, 
starting on back line and cutting on an angle which 
will just cut the line on the square part of the face 
side. A little practice will ‘convince any one that a 
templet for cutting base is not really worth carrying 
around. When properly basing a chimney, fit all the 
joints before nailing, and then clamp all the pieces 
in their proper places by nailing blocks on the floor 
and driving in braces. Опе will be surprised at 
what a neat job can be done and how easy it is to 
do it. There will not be the usual difficulty in driv- 
ing the nails, and cracked and mutilated chimney 
corners will not bear evidence of a bad job of basing 
around them. The great difficulty of driving nails 
into the bricks is largely overcome by having the work 


first cut. 


clamped tightly against it. 


The Vanderbilt Bronze Doors. | 


The great bronze doors for the resi- 
dence of William K. Vanderbilt, at 
Newport, designed by Richard М. 
Hunt, were recently completed by 
John Williams, whose works are at 544 
to 556 West Twenty -Seventh street, this 
city. These doors are magnificent speci- 
mens of grille work, far surpassing any- 
thing of like character hitherto attempted 
in this country. It is further asserted by 
those who claim to be in a position to 
known that nothing so elaborate has been 
done in Europe in the last 25 years. There 
are really two grilles, the exterior one 
being of bronze and the interior of forged 
steel. The ornamentation of the exterior 
is duplicated on the interior. As these 
grilles form the entrance doors to the 
house, heavy plate glass will be placed be- 
tween the bronze exterior and the forged 
. steel interior, thus making a weather-tight 
door. 

The plan comprises four els, two 
stationary on the outside and thetwo next 
the center forming the doors. 
from the floor to the top of the metal 
work is 16 feet, and the breadth over all 
is 25 feet 4 inches. The doors are 10 feet 
8 inches high and each opens 6 feet, mak- 
ing a total opening of 12 feet. The chief 
lines in the work are vertical, thus giving 
an effect of greater hight. Six tons of 
bronze and 8 of steel were used in the con- 
struction of these grilles, but finished 
down to about 10 tons. The doors them- 
selves weigh 14 tons each, but have been 
so nicely poised that they can be swung 
with a touch of the finger. They were set 
on pivots, as the weight precluded the use 
of hinges. Notwithstanding these details 
as to weight, there is no sense of massive- 
ness in the work. Even the four columns 
surmounted by Corinthian capitals are in 
open work. Each door is so designed 
that nearly the whole of its reverse side 
will be covered by a single huge plate of 

lass. A bronze frame to hold the glass 
hinged to the door on the side near the 
door post. Outside of this frame is again 
hinged а steel duplicate of the bronze 
work of the door itself. When all are 
opened they are like the leaves of а book, 
but when closed the door appears as a 
solid structure. These doors are fitted 80 
nicely that when closed the crack between 
them will admit the edge of a single leaf 
of writing paper, but not the thickness of 
two leaves. When put permanently in 
place, however, they will not be set so 
close together. 

As before stated, the chief lines of the 

plane are vertical. Over thetwo doors are 
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The hight: 


lions’ heads with lions’ skins and claw in 
festoons. In the center of each door are 
the initials ** W. V.,“ in monogram. In 
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The Switchmen’s Strike. 


The outrages that have been recently 
‘committed by the striking switchmen in 
the vicinity of Buffalo are to be regretted 
and deplored, not only on account of the 
needless destruction of valuable property, 
but because of the handicap that is thus 
put upon the efforts of organized labor to 
benefit itself in legitimate channels. 
Such action as that of the switchmen in 
‘question prejudices every thinking person 
in the country against them, and the 
prejudice is in turn reflected to all or- 
ganizations of workmen. The cause of 
organized labor is seriously injured by 
all such outbreaks, for every employer 
feels insecure and is impelled to regard 
the unions with increasing distrust and 
antipathy, instead of finding in and 
through them a medium for rational ad- 
justment of the labor problem. He feels 
that his property is in danger of being 
destroyed, and, as a very natural conse- 
‘quence, he uses every means in his power 
to lessen the danger to his property by 
endeavoring to break up the organizaticns 
of labor. Itis not a correct deduction 
that organization of workmen can ac- 
complish more by force than by per- 
suasion or arbitration. Temporary ad- 
vantages may be gained by either side 
through force, but the gain is only tem- 
porary and the defeated side is simply 
biding its time for another attack. Popu- 
lar opinion has very much to do with 
the success or failure of any undertaking 
by associated bodies of people, and by no 
such methods as have been adopted by 
the striking switchmen can popular favor 
be secured to the cause of organized 
labor. 


History and Art. 


We are indebted to Franklin W. Smith, 
Saratoga, N. Y.,widely known to many art 
lovers by reason of his reproduction of a 
Pompeian house at Suratoga, for a copy of 
the design and prospectus of a National 
Gallery of History and Art. This publica- 
tion is in advocacy of a national educa- 
tional institution, in which art shall at- 
tract by beauty and illumination, thus 
stimulating inquiry, and, by actuality of 
environment of historical incidents in 
their order, impress and intensify mem- 
ory. The book is a quarto of upward of 
100 pages, handsomely illustrated by en- 
gravings, many of them half tones, and is 
devoted, first to the design, second toa 
bird’s-eye-view of Washington, showing 
where the national gallery might be 
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located, and third, to a map of Washing- 
ton, also indicating the location of the 
proposed gallery. Then follows the intro- 
duction, in which incidentally the 
Pompeian house at Saratoga Springs 
is described. Next is a chapter en- 
titled ‘‘ The National Gallery a National 
Necessity,” and then follows some ac- 
counts of foreign museums and galler- 
iee, The description of the design and 
plan for the American National Gallery 
next occupies a number of pages. Then 
ancient and modern concrete are com- 
pared with reference tothe material to be 
used in the construction of the National 
Gallery. Other portions of the book re- 
late to galleries that are to be provided in 
the museum, all illustrated by judicious 
selections from the art treasures of the 
period, including Moorish courts, Gothic 
courts, Roman courts, coins, armor, furni- 
ture, &c., and then follows an outline of 
appropriate lectures. The propaganda 
for the National Gallery takes the form 
of an appendix. Single copies of the book 
are sold at 50 cents, and in large quanti- 
ties they can be obtained for much less, 
ready to mail. Inthe appendix there is 
also shown the appearance of the site in 
Washington as it is at present in contrast 
to what would be the appearance of the 
same space devoted to this gallery. The 
modest sum of $10,000,000 is estimated to 
be required for the purpose of establish- 
ing and maintaining this institution. Mr. 
Smith contemplates a preliminary gift 
from some munificent patriot of $1,000,- 
000, hopefully followed by a series of pri- 
vate subscriptions. He proposes that a 
gift of $100,000 shall constitute a ** found- 
er," one of $1000 a ** benefactor,” and one 
of $100 a ‘‘patron.” This preliminary 
secured, Congress will be asked to aid the 
gift, chiefly in the condemnation of the 
site of land, the greater part of which 
is now in the possession of the Govern- 
ment. 


Code of Practice. 


Frequent complications arise among 
contractors, and between them and ar- 
chitects, over the awarding of contracts 
and the treatment of bids. The principal 
reason why these complications occur is 
because of the lack of a clearly defined 
rule in relation to the way in which bids 
are submitted and the manner in which 
they should be treated while in the hands 
of the architect. In every city some 
more or less elastic practice prevails in 
this regard, but it is so indistinct and ill 
defined that its conditions are not bind- 
ing upon either side. The contracting 
business would be very greatly benefited 
by the establishment of some rule or code 
of practice, which should be thoroughly 
understood by every builder and any in- 
fringement of which should be considered 
dishonorable, The main trouble lies in 
the fact that through the lack of definite- 
ness no one knows just exactly where the 
lines are drawn, and those who are in- 
clined to indulge in sharp practice are 
afforded plenty of latitude in which to 
justify themselves. 


The Code Suggested. 


The National Association of Builders 
in 1890 formulated and recommended to 
allite filial bodies а code of practice to 
govern the submission of estimates and 
the treatment of estimates after they had 
passed out of the hands of the bidder. 
This code has been adopted by many of 
the exchanges with success, and it has 
also been used as the foundation of a 
number of codes that have been adopted 
by exchanges desiring to incorporate the 
various features of the form intolanguage 
of their own. The adoption of а well- 
defined code of practice by the members 
of а builders' exchange has invariably re- 
sulted in benefit to the entire building 
fraternity. 


The Herald Building. 


The magnificent structure which it is 
proposed to erect on the block of ground 
bounded by Broadway, Sixth avenue,. 
Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth streets, New 
York City, for occupancy by the Herald 
newspaper, is likely to be one of the archi- 
tectural ornamenta of the metropolis. 
The new building will have a frontage of 
212 feet on Broadway, while its dimen- 
sions on the other three sides will be 198, 
187 and 61 feet respectively. The style of 
architecture will be pure Italian renais- 
sance, and the structure will resemble in 
some considerable part the Palace of the 
Counsels of Verona, with reminiscences 
of the palaces of Padua and Venice. The 
arcades, of finely formed columns of pol- 
ished granite, will constitute an attractive 
feature of the edifice. The rest of the 
façades will be of artificial stone richly 
embellished with marbles. The front of 
the building facing the square will be 
crowned with an enormous clock with 
bells in distinct tones, similar to those in 
the clock tower of the Plaza San Maria of 
Venice. On both sides of the bell will be 
two gigantic figures representing type- 
setters with maces with which to strike 
the hours, halves and quarters. In the 
cornices there will be large statues of 
Minerva at and near the corners, and 
owls at all other points. The eyes of the 
owls will each contain an electrie light, 
visible and invisible at intervals. The 
main entrance to the offices will be from 
the facade on Thirty-fifth street, through 
а deeply receesed porch into the counting 
room, which will be very large and rich 
in marbles and metal work. Thebasement 
wil contain the engine room, machine 
Bhop, boiler room, &c., and here also will 
be the foundation of the pressroom, 
which will extend in hight to the second 
story. The second floor will contain vari- 
ous offices and departments, while the 
third or top floor will be occupied by the 
composing and art departments. The 
building will be entirely of solid masonry 
and iron work, and as will be seen from 
the above description, is lowin its appear- 
ance, the hight to the eaves being only 42 
feet and to the crown of the pitched tile 
roof only 54 feet. It will be constracted 
from drawings prepared by the well- 
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known architects, Messrs. McKim, Meade 
& White of New York City. The build- 
ing will be occupied by the Herald only, 
thus differing from the structures erected 
by its contemporaries. 


Bt. Louis Buildings. 

From present indications St. Louis is 
likely to have in course of erection in the 
not very distant future a multitude of im- 
posing edifices, which will add in no small 
degree to the architecture of the city. 
The plans for a number of buildings have 
been completed, among the largest and 
finest called for being that of the Union 
Trust Building, which will have a front- 
age of 84 feet on Seventh street and a depth 
of 146 feet on Oliver street. It will be 
16 stories in hight, and cost nearly $1,000,- 
000. Another magnificent structure will 
be the Patterson Building, covering an 
area of 120 feet square, and which will 
tower upward ten stories. The total cost 
of this building will probably be about 
$250,000. A 12-story structure, 103 x 106 
feet in size, to be constructed of natural 
granite on a steel frame work, is about 
to be put up on Ninth and Pine streets at 
a cost of about $450,000. The Martin 
. wholesale office building, to be con- 
structed of red granite and brick, with 
copper trimmings, will cover an area of 
127 x 210 feet, and cost about $1,000,000. 
Other large buildings, for the erection of 
which preparations are being made, is a 
12-story structure, 98 x 111 feet, to cost 
$600,000 ; the New Planter's House, which 
will probably be one of the largest hotels 
west of the Mississippi, and cost $1,000,- 
000, while the building to be put up on 
the corner of Eleventh and Washington 
avenues will be 114 x 187 feet in size and 
eight stories in hight, and cost several 
hundred thousand dollars. In addition to 
these will be many others for which the 
plans have been drawn and the sites 
selected. 


Rock Ashlar for Dwellings. 


One of the English papers, commenting 
on the front of a Chicago residence, re- 
cently illustrated in one of the Western 
architectural papers, says: As in many 
other buildings in American cities, rock 
ashlar is largely used in the exterior, and 
the dressings of marble or other fine stone 
have produced the most effective contrast. 
The roughness of so large a part undoubt- 
edly aids in imparting a sense of strength, 
and one feels that such a house as repre- 
sented is made to endure for centuries." 
After thus recklessly complimenting the 
American style, the writer seems to re- 
oover himself, and accordingly hastens to 
explain why equally pretty work is not 
done in England. We quote again: In 
England the same arrangement of ma- 
sonry could not be adopted with as much 
success, for the best masonry is associated 
with engineering works, and only as rus- 
tication has it been used for the lower 
parts of buildings. So much soot is at- 
tracted by the rough surface it is not con- 
sidered judicious to use it." Here is a 
back-handed slap at America. Some of 
our citizens are living in houses having 
the architectural appearance of masonry 
usually associated with engineering works, 
and after all such work is not very clean 
in a sooty atmosphere, and therefore Eng- 
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lishmen do not like it. This is a fair 
sample of English criticism of things 
American, however hard it may be on the 
smoky city of Chicago. 


——— — —u—ę—— 


The Mason Builders of Boston. 


By WILLIAM H. SAYWARD. 


The relationship between the employ- 
ing masons and the bricklayers and jour- 
neymen stone masons in Boston affords 
one of the best examples in existence of 
the value of arbitration as advocated by 
the National Association of Builders. 
Since the establishment of the joint com- 
mittee the relation between the employers 
and workmen has been one of perfect 
harmony. "Various questions upon which 
the two differed have arisen from time to 
time, and have at once been referred to the 
joint committee for settlement. The 
action of the committee has been attended 
by the utmost deference and courtesy 
on both sides, and its decisions have 
been accepted by both sides with- 
out question. The importance of joint 
action at a time when both sides are 
desirous of securing only justice, and 
before the two sides have me embit- 
tered by struggle, cannot be overesti- 
mated. Questions of difference can 
under such circumstances be considered 
dispassionately and without that feeling 
of animosity which is bound to exist 
where the difference is allowed to create 
a strike or lockout. The mason business 
in Boston has never been in such good 
condition as it is at present, so far as the 
relation of the employer to the workman 
is concerned, and each day demonstrates 
more fully the value of the existence of 
the joint committee, which is virtually 
а board of reference composed of equal 
numbers from each side, with full power 
to decide all points at issue without 
cessation of work from any cause. 
The principal reason why arbitration 
is not more often effectual in the 
settlement of difficulties between em- 
ployers and workmen is because it is not 
proposed until after a long struggle, and 
then only asa means for ending the fight. 
At suci a time the mental attitude of 
each side is one of strong antagonism to 
the other, and it is more than likely that 
the side which considers itself the strong- 
est would refuse arbitration in the hope of 
winning unconditionally. Arbitration to 
be effective must be instituted as a pre- 
ventive instead of as the last resort for 
a settlement. The principle із the same 
under all conditions, but human nature 
is such that its use under one condition 
would be perfectly satisfactory and suc- 
cessful, and under the other it would 
be useless except for the most temporary 
purposes. 
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The Contractor and the Architect, 


Among the many features of the build- 
ing business susceptible of improvement 
is one which affects the builder in the 
execution of a contract under the existing 
practices or methods of competition. It 
is customary for a contractor to sign a 
contract agreeing to erect a building ac- 
cording to certain specifications and draw- 
ings, to supply all materials and perform 


all work incident thereto, whether or not: 


it is mentioned in the specifications or 
shown on the drawings; the architect to 
be the sole judge as to what is incident to 
the completion of the building. The fact 
that such a clause exists in a contract, 
granting that the architect intends to be 
perfectly fair in all cases, makes the 

eeinent unjust, as it places in the hands 
of one party the power to require of the 
other an unknown quantity of labor, or 
material, or both. The architect may 
maintain with much force that certain 
things are incident to the completion of 
the building, while the contractor main- 
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tains the reverse with equal force, and 
apparently with justice: yet the con- 
tractor is expected to accept the decision 
of the architect as final. The contractor 
is asked to accept as final an interpreta- 
tion by the architect which he was un- 
able or unwilling to give the contractor 
at the time he presented his specifications 
and drawings and asked for estimates of 
the cost of the building. In no other 
business does such a condition of affairs 
exist, where one party to an eement 
consents to do a certain thing for a cer- 
tain sum of money and at the same time 
ives the other party power to make such 
interpretation of the work incident thereto 
as he sees fit; and this, too, after the cost 
has been based upon certain definite 
descriptions and certain definite draw- 
ings. As Colonel McAllister of Cleveland, 
then president of the National Association 
of Builders, aptly put it at the sixth con- 
vention of that association: If a con- 
tractor agrees to build a church he also 
agrees to build a steeple, although none 
is specified. for no church is complete 
without а steeple.” Тһе bone of conten- 
tion lies in the fact that there is oppor- 
tunity for such an interpretation of the 
specifications and drawings, that the con- 
tractor may be forced todo much more 
than the interpretation given to him at 
the time tre specifications and drawings 
were submitted for estimate would de- 
mand. As it seems at present to be an 
impossibility to secure specifications and 
drawings which are sufficiently complete 
to cover the entire constructiun there is 
need for the establishment of some 
method whereby the contractor may be 
assured full equity in the premises. 
Where there is necessity for interpreta- 
tion of the specifications and drawin 
the contractor should not be forced 
accept any interpretation without appeal 


BOARD OF REFERENCE. 


А board of reference might be provided 
in order that when questions of inter- 
pretation arise upon which the contractor 
and the architect do not agree they can 
be referred to an entirely disinterested 
and impartial tribunal for final settle- 
ment. hen а contract is signed pro- 
vision could be made for the appointment 
of two members of such a board of refer- 
ence: one by the owner or architect and 
one by the contractor, these two to choose 
a third; and to this board all questions of 
dispute between the contractor and the 
architect to be referred for final settle- 
ment. This board need not be active, ex- 
cept in cases where the contractor and the 
architect cannot agree, and an equitable 
adjustment of the expense of ling it 
into action could be arranged in the terms. 
of the contract. Such a board would 
prevent many complications which now 
arise, and wonld present an entirel 
fair and just means, which would be al- 
ways at hand, for the settlement of all 
possible contingencies that might arise 
out of misinterpretation of what might 
be considered incident to the completion 
of the building by the architect and not 
by the contractor. The appointment of 
such а board would be comparativel 
little trouble, and the end gained would 
simplify the execution of а contract im- 
measurably. The existence of such a 
means of settlement need not delay prog- 
ress of work, for it could be provided 
that the architect's interpretation could 
be carried out and the adjustment of the 
same as to additional allowance to the 
contractor be matter for adjudication by 
the board of reference. The present cus- 
tom in regard to the interpretation of 
specifications and drawings is manifestly 
unfair, notwithstanding the fact that 
many buildings are erected without 
serious difference between the contractor 
and the architect, as it allows the con- 
tractor no voice in the settlement of quee- 
tions that are of vital pecuniary impor- 
tance to him. Contractors have always. 
submitted to a large amount of injustice 
in the demands made upon them, but 
there is no good reason whey they should; 
continue to suffer. 
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DESIGN FOR AN EPISCOPAL CHAPEL. 


HE ENGRAVINGS which we pre- 
sent herewith illustrate the Calvary 
Protestant Epispocal Chapel, now 

being rapidly completed at Shenandoah, 
Va.,from drawings prepared by H. N. 
Sims, C. E., of that place. In the course 
of construction certain changes were 
made in regard to the front elevation of 
the chapel. Instead of leaving the 
entrance at the right, as shown, the large 
central window was omitted and double 
doors substituted. From the architect's 
specifications we learn that the piers for 


supporting the main girder are capped 
with 2 x 8 inch plank, laid lengthwise of 
the building. e girder is 6 x 10 inches 


pine, while the sills are 4 x 6 inches set 
in mortar, halved and spiked together at 
the corners and midway between the main 
trestles. The floor joists are 2 x 12 inches 
set 16 inches between centers, and bridged 


sented herewith. The doors from the 
vestibule into the auditorium are double. 
The walls of the auditorium are wains- 
coted to a hight of 3 feet 6 inches with 
yellow pine. The vestry has a ceiling 9 
feet in hight. The wood work exposed to 
the interior of the building is machine 
dressed and all timbers 2 inches or more 
in thickness are chamfered to within 6 
inches of their connection with other 
timbers. The trusses are of frame, as 
indicated in the illustration. The interior 
walls are plastered and finished with 
what is known as sand finish." The 
exterior wood work is covered with 
three coats of paint, while the shingling 
on the gable is stained with Cabot's creo- 
sote stain. All interior work has two coats 
of strong spirit shellac. The contract price 
of the structure was $1650, but the to- 
tal cost will probably approximate $2000. 
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through eight tunnels, the longest of these 
being 2100 feet in length. The tunnels 
are each 6 x 6 feet in size, with convex 
roofs. Building a water-tight box 35 
miles long, over fathomless chasms and 
through the hearts of mountains, is a gi- 
gantic undertaking which many believed 
could never be accomplished. The result 
has proved different. 


— — 
Ornamenting House Fronts. 


With regard to the prevailing tendency 
to vary the modern styles of house build- 
ing, and to secure new material and new 
effects, the Brickmaker says : 

The aim of all dwelling-house erection 
these days is to ornament their exterior 
inl y as the builder can afford to 


walls as h 
do it, which has the effect of adding to the 
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Design for an Episcopal Chopel, Н. №. Sims, Architect, Shenandoah, Va.—Front Elevation.—Scale, g inch to the Foot. 


with two rows of diagonal bridging, 
one row between each wall and the girder. 
The studs are 2 x 6 inches, set 16 inches 
between centers, and doubled at all cor- 
ners and openings. The plates are4x 6 
inches and the rafters 2 x 8 inches, set 
2 feet between centers. The studding is 
covered with clapboards laid 414 inches 
to the weather пра а good quality of 
sheeting paper. Theupper portion of the 
front gable is covered with pine shingles 
6 inches wide and laid 514 inches to the 
weather. The corner boards, paneling 
and outside casings for doors and win- 
dows аге 14 x 6 inches. All flashings, 
&c., were painted on both sides with one 
coat of metallic paint before laying. 
The flooring is of narrow 7; inch white 
pine tongued and grooved boards, blind 
nailed. The glass employed is what is 
known as the first quality ‘‘ single thick " 
American. Allthe doors are white pine, 
the exterior ones having on the outside 
wrought-iron false hinges, a detail of 
which is shown in the illustrations pre- 
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It is intended to be heated with stoves, 

although the architect suggests that a 

ешле method would be to place а 

rnace under the chancel and heat the 

building with hot air, steam or hot water. 
—  ] À9Ó IiiĖŐ—— 


A California Flume. 


The flume which conveys the water 
from the mountains to the reservoir at 
San Diego, Cal., is said to be the largest 
and longest thing of the kind in the 
world. It is 35 miles long, and is com- 
posed almost wholly of redwood. In its 
course this monster flume crosses 315 
streams and caíions on trestles, the long- 
est of which is 1700 feet long and 85 feet 
high. It is known as the Los Cochos 
trestle. The Sweetwater trestle, the sec- 
ond longest, is 1200 feet long and 85 feet 
high. The timbers used in them were 
put together on the ground and raised to 
their present position by horse-power. 
Besides its many trestles this flume passes 


beauty of all such structures, as well as to 
highten the picturesqueness of all localities 
in acity where building material is used for 
this pu A late invention is that of 
a white brick made precisely as is the old 
style red brick, and as durable in all re- 
spects as the latter. The monotony of the 
red brick front has become of the charac- 
ter of an offense, and, therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at that so many ple 
paint such walls all sorts of colors. When 
white brick are introduced it will most 
likely lead to the manufacture of brick of 
other colors—brown, in all shades, as well 
as red in like varieties. There is talk 
among some builders of introducing the 
white brick in Harrisburg, Pa., where the 
rivalry to secure ornamented house fronts 
has resulted in much artistic work of this 
kind in all parts of the city, and is des- 
tined to place the capital of Pennsylvania 
in the front rank of the beautiful cities 
of its interior. This is what can be truly 
called the ornate period in dwelling- 
house erection in all parts of the country. 
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Foundation Plan.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Section through Chancel 
Rail.—Scale, 3 Inches 
to the Foot. 
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a2 Side and Front Windows, those in Chancel 
being One Light Shorter.—Scale, 4 Inch to 


Elevation of Chancel and Section through Buildir g.—Scale, 16 Inch to the Foot. the Foot. . 


Plans, Elevation and Miscellaneous Details of Episcopal Chapel at Shenandoah, Va. 
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BLUE PAPER PRINTING.—I. 


HERE ARE SEVERAL METHODS 
of reproducing drawings, but the one 
commonly employed by draftsmen is 

known as the blue process,” and technic- 
ally known as the“ Dyanoty pe." The pa- 
per when prepared for making blue prints, 
is also called? Ferro-prussiate" paper. Any 
close-grained, well-sized paper may be em- 
ployed for making blue prints, the only 
requirement being that the paper shall be 
waterproof enough to stand the coating 
and washing processes. Whattman’s 
drawing paper is the best foundation, but 
it is expensive, and paper similar to that 
on which this is printed will answer for 
all ordinary blue paper jobs. The chemi- 
cals required will be a bottle of red prus- 
siate of potash (ferrocianide) and another 
bottle of the ammonia citrate of iron. 
The ordinary citrate of iron will not an- 
swer, because it is not soluble in water, 
while the ammonia citrate is very soluble 
and even attracts moisture from the at- 
mosphere, if the bottle containing the 
chemical be left uncorked; therefore, 
it should be kept tightly closed all the 
time. Sometimes the bottle comes 
marked ‘‘ Ammonia citrate of Iron," and 
again it will be Citrate of Iron and Am- 
monia." It makes no difference which 
term is used; both mean the same thing. 
It will be well to get the druggist to 
weigh out 10 drams of the potash, and 
also 15 drams of the iron. t each in 
separate bottles, and when it is desired to 
make up some blue paper, there is enough 
of each salt to mix separately with 4 
ounces of water. But this amount of 
solution would cover a great many sheets 
of paper; therefore, it would be better to 
take only а small quantity at а time, and 
not mix up any more than is immediately 
to be used. for it does not keep well. 


SENSITIZING. 


Indeed, when only one or two sheets of 
paper are to be sensitized, it is the 
writer's practice to take up a little of each 
chemical on the point of а ket knife, 
drop it into & teacup, and stir in a 
оре of teaspoonfuls of water. Then 
with a brush, which is always kept for 
this purpose, the solution is spread over 
one surface of the paper, and immediately 
hung away in the dark to dry. The dry- 
ing operation may take from ten minutes 
їо ав many hours, according to the damp- 
ness of the place where the paper is hung 
and the humidity of the air. If it be 
necessary to use the paper immediately, 
it can be dried in an oven or by holding 
close to a steam pipe, but care should be 
taken that the paper is not exposed to con- 
siderable heat, as the paper will becolored 
by this as quickly as by sunlight. 

There is some danger of exposing the 
print to sunlight too long, but a littleover 
exposure is better than under exposure, 
for continued washing will take out & 
good deal of the blue, and leave the lines 
white, as they should be, but no amount 
, of manipulation will save a print which 

is under printed—that is spoiled from the 
word go - and it will not pay to bother 
with it. 

EXPOSING. 

An ordinary printing frame—the same 
as is used for making Photographe -ie 
the best thing for exposing the paper. 
Put the tracing or drawing next to the 
glass; then put in the piece of prepared 

per. with the prepared side next to the 

awing, which should be placed ink side 
out, and its back against the paper if a 
copy is desired which is not reversed. As 
stated, the printing frame is the best, 
cially for.small work; but when 
prints three or four feet long have to be 
made some other means must be used for 
holding them during exposure, and а 
heavy pane of plate glass is usually used 
for this purpose. It answers well for 
making the exposure, but there is no way 
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By JAMES F. HOBART. 


of telling when the print is done, as the 
paper cannot be exposed and looked at as 
when a printing frame is used ; therefore 
it is necessary to puta small bit of the 
sensitive paper under the drawing on 
which the paper is made in such a posi- 
tion that it will not interfere with the 
print that is being made. This piece, or 
several of them, will serve as test pieces, 
and they may be pulled out occasion- 
ally to see when they аге sufticiently 
“ cooked.” 
PRINTING. 


The printing should be carried to a 
point where the paper appears of а dull 
gray color, except where the lines are. 

hese should be of a very light bluish- 
green color when the paper has been ex- 
posed to sunlight long enough. Then the 
paper should be removed from the frame 
and put into clean water. The color im- 
mediately begins to wash out, and all the 
pasts which were protected from the sun- 
ight the ink lines become white 
while the parts of the paper which had 
received the sunlight become a deep fine 
blue. In other words, the water dissolves 
out all the excess of the reagents used in 
the preparation of the paper, the action 
of the sun serving to ‘‘set” the color 
whenever they were exposed to its action. 

The method here described yields a fine 
white line on а deep blue ground, and 
the next paper will tell how to get a blue 
line on а white ground, which is more 
pleasing to the eye. 

(To be continued.) 


Restoring an Old Virginia Church. 


А rather unique specimen of church 
architecture is the structure now in 
progress of restoration at Smithfield, Va., 
the building being one of the oldest 
church edifices in this country. It was 
built of brick in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and has a massive 
Norman tower, 50 feet in hight, at the 
western end. The walls of the tower are 
nearly 8 feet in thickness at the base, 
tapering slightly toward thetop. That it 
was built in 1682 is proved by written 
records and well-sustained tradition, and 
if any doubts exist they are dispelled by 
the bricks, many of which bear that date. 
The tower overshadows the less preten- 
tious nave, which suggests many of the 
parish churches in England. 

The church, says a recent issue of the 
Sun, is surrounded by a grove of syc& 
mores, walnuts and oaks. The entrance 
is through a low arched door, the masonry 
denoting the prison rather than the 
sanctuary. On either side are portholes. 
The interior of the edifice is not spacious, 
the dimensions being 62 x 26 feet. The 
tower is nearly 20 feet square. The 
orientation is perfect, the sun rising di- 
rectly on the great chancel window, 18 x 
12 feet, and composed of 17 separate win- 
dows divided by brick mullions. Twelve 
of these windows under the restoration 
are memorials of Washington, General 
Robert E. Lee (given by his eldest son); 
Captain Bridger, who built the church, 
Parson Hubard. its last colonial rector: 
Parson Blair, founder of William and 
Mary College ; the four deceased bishops 
of Virginia—Madison, Moore, Meade and 
Johns—and Sir Walter Raleigh, John 
Rolfe and Capt. John Smith, settlers of 
Virginia. The nave has eight memorial 
windows, four on a side. The principal 
one is in memory of Pocahontas, given by 
her descendants; another is of Parson 


Whittaker, who married her to Rolfe, 


and another is in memory of Parson 
Hunt, the first missionary who came with 
Smith. Five of the others are to the 
memory of local parishoners, and the last, 
a beautiful 65 window, was donated 
by Brinton xe of Philadelphia in 


honor of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The vestry 
room is in the second story of the tower, 
and is lighted by three double-lancet 
stained glass windows, all being memor- 
ials of local celebrities. The pulpit and 
sounding board and the heavy oaken 
communion table, elaborately carved, are 
memorials donated by the descendants of 
early parishioners now living in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. 

The church was in use as a house of 
worship for 204 years, or until 1836, when 
it was abandoned owing to lack of a con- 
gregation. Duringthe intervening years 
the relic hunter was actively at work, and 
whole sections of the interior, including 
parts of the gallery, disappeared. The 
walls withstood the elementa. In 1887 the 
work of restoration was begun by the 
Rev. David Barr, now senior assistant 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany at 
Washington, and to his zeal is due the 
churchly and artistic interior. Contribu- 
tions toward the restoration have come 
from 21 States and the District of Colum- 
bia; from people of all denominations, 
besides prominent Episcopalians. Many 
colored people have sent contributions. 

The new chancel rail is to be made of 
the oak frame of the orignal top, which 
fell in 1887. One of the most interesting 
features in the work of restoration was 
the incorporation in the walls of more 
than 2000 bricks remaining from another 
colonial church 9 miles up the James 
River, which was destroyed many years 

. The two churches were for years 
before the Revolution under the care of 
the same rector, living then near Smith- 
fleld. The work of restoration is being 
pushed forward by Mr. Barr, who, since 

is removal to Washington, has continues 
‚ап 


in charge by request of the vest 
y for 


the осей edifice may be 
worship this summer. 


ACCORDING TO THE PROSPECTUS of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, it is the 
purpose of the trustees to arrange for the 
all and winter course of 1892-93 for pub- 
lic lectures upon the various branches of 
art illustrated by their collections, and to 
organize special classes of artists and 
artisans for the study of special classes 
of objects. Among the features which, 
according to the prospectus recently is- 
sued, are promised for this year, are 
classes in drawing, painting, modeling 
and architectural drawing. We under- 
stand that it is the object of the class in 
the latter branch to give attention in ar- 
chitectural draftsmanship, so as to fit 
students either to enter offices as drafts- 
men, or to pursue to advautage more ad- 
vanced courses of study, either in archi- 
tecture or in decorative arts. The use of 
the pencil, brush and drawing pen will 
be taught; and the rendering of plans 
and elevations, as well as of details both 
of construction and of ornament. Such 
technical instruction will be given in 
projection, in shades and shadows in per- 
spective and architectural detail as is 
necessary for an intelligent performance 
of this work. The class will make 
sketches and drawings from the casts in 
the museum. We understand that, во 
far as it goes, this work will be the same 
aa the course of architecture in the School 
of Mines at Columbia College. Still an- 
other feature promised for this year is an 
arrangement with Columbia College by 
which students in the Museum may at- 
tend lectures on fine arts given by that 
college. 
Ee — 
THERE 18 A CHURCH in the town of 
Bergen, Norway, that is built entirely of 
per. It can seat 1000 persons in com- 
Tox. and has been rendered waterproof 
by а solution of quicklime, curdled milk 
and white of eggs. 
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CIRCLE ON CIRCLE. 


sented a part ofa demonstration by 
J. V. Н. Secor of a problem coming 
under this title. At the present time we 
continue Mr. Secor’s work, giving the 
remainder of his diagrams, and showing 
how the model was built, demonstrating 
the correctness of his conclusions. 
Let aa, Fig. 6, be the thickness for the 
staves or covering of the center and 
laced against the side of the opening. 
ark the inner line of rib, as at 3-4, and 
thickness, 1-2. Draw the face of the an- 


D OUR AUGUST ISSUE, we pre- 


gular rib, as shown at 5-6 and 6-7; let the 


staves project 2* inches outside of the 
wall line and the same over the inner rib. 
Prom 6 draw 8-9 at right angles to the 
ri е 

From 8 and 7, Fig. 7, as the inner and 
outer face of the ribs erect perpendiculars, 
88 X and XI; from 8 as center describe 
the line of arch XI, о, с; from B, the cen- 
ter of the inner arch, draw the curve. 
This rib is shown in position with the line 
of the staves. The outer rib I have pur- 


Fig. 9.—Diagonal Rib as traced through 
perpendicular and horizontal inter- 


random points in the arch, as at 9, 10, 11, 
12, 18, 14 and 15, drop perpendiculars cut- 
ting the incline at 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. From 
9, 10, 11, 12, and во on, draw horizontal 
lines indefinitely. Draw e, f, XII, Fig. 9, 
from f" erect the perpendicular f g ; now, 
with a strip of wood or paper placed along 
the incline line mark the spaces from 
1 to 7, and transfer them tog h i j k l and 


N 
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Fig. 6 —Plan of Drum on which to butld the Arch. 


Fig. 7.—One-half of Arch with center in place, show- 
ing the inside Rib and Staves. 


Fig. 8.—Elevation of outside Arch and its divisions 


Fig. 11.—Side view of the center as 
construoted. 


from which to draw the diagonal Rib. 
Fig. 10 —Construction of the inner Arch. 


Circle on Circle. —Diagrams Accompanying Demonstration by Mr. Secor. 


posely omitted in this view. In buildin 
centers for arches that are to be lined with 
wooden jambs, it is well to make the ribs 
small enough to admit of two thicknesses 
of staves, the first course put on nicely 
and dressed off; the top can be common 
stuff; these can be cut to the wall line. 
The object of this is to save time, as the 
outer covering can be taken off and the 
form will be ready for use in the shop. 
Let one or two of the center staves be 
long enough to reach the center, so that a 
nail may be driven into line from in clean- 
ing or dressing the face ; this is shown at 
d, Fig. 6, and A, Fig. 11. 

To prepare the quarter arch from which 
to develop the angular rib, Fig. 9, let c d, 
Fig. 8, be the length of the rib 5-6; at 


* This is for the purpose of clamping if the 
center is used in bending the soffit. PEE 
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т, and erect perpendiculars cutting the 
horizontal lines at X v u m p yz; and 
through the intersections trace the curve. 
Let e t be straight wood below the spring 
line. As these ribs are ellipse in curve, 
they may be drawn with trammel or 
string : A A are the foci. Take 8, 9, at 
Fig. 6, to make the miter, and apply on 
each side of the center f, as shown by the 
dotted lines, also at fr, to bevel the edge 
of the rib ; this will die out at the sumunit. 
Cut and bevel the joint and nail together, 
as shown in plan, Fig. 6. The recess S is 
made for a stud, as shown at D, Fig. 11. 

Let AH I B, Fig 10, be the foot, EL 
thespring line, K the center, R the tie 
piece ; the dotted lines C and D are the 
ines to bevel the edge; nail together as 
shown. 

Fig. 11 shows the center constructed 
andin placeas viewed nearly at right 


angles to the center, А B the summit, A C 
the spring line, D the stud set bracing, 
E F inside line of staves. In brick wor 
there should be a timber laid in the wall 
crossing the opening a few inches below 
the chord or spring line to support the 
ends or foot. If in stone, then studs 
must be used. 

At the time he presented his demonstra- 
tion of the problem, we asked Mr. Secor 
if he would furnish us with а wooden 
model showing the manner in which the 
various parts were constructed. This he 
readily consented to do, and in Figs. 12 to 
16 we show the model np in every 
particular. Theengravings here presented 
were made directly from photographs of 
the model, and while faithfully represent- 
ing it in allits details, the reader should 
bear in mind that the illustrations do not 
indicate full-size work actually executed 
in building construction, although the 
correspondence in parts is very close. 


How Theaters Should be Construeted. 


At & recent meeting of the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, C. J. Hexamer 
read a paper on the subject of The 
construction and interior arrangement 
of buildings designed to be used ав 
theaters," which he illustrated with dia- 

ams and pones of some of the local 
heater buildings. Among other things 
he eaid: 

Ten years I read à communication 
before the institute on ** The prevention 
of de in ене, тоса was general, 
a ing to the theaters of our country. 
Ibase] been called upon by your Commit: 
tee on Meetings to say a few words on the 
same subject to-night, but more specific- 
ally in regard to local conditions. My 
remarks ten years ago seemed of sufficient 
importance to secure the appointment of 
a special committee, with myself as 
chairman, to investigate and suggest 
better features in our erican theaters. 
Although not as much good as we had 
anticipated resulted from our labors, we at 
least had the satisfaction of knowing that 
many of our suggestions were adopted in 
the rating schedules of underwriters. 
Some, which had been described as im- 
practical by stage carpenters, have been 
introduced and are now in daily use in a 
number of places of amusement. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


Allow me to rapidly make a few sug- 
gestions which are no longer novel, re- 
capitulating much that I have said on 
former occasions, before proceeding to 
what is new and of local importance. А 
theatre should consist of four separate 
and distinct buildings, like the Park 
Theatre, separated by substantial brick 
walls rising above the roofs, all commu- 
nications to be cut off by the best-known 
fire-resisting means. 1. There should be 
a fire-proof auditorium, like a fire-proof 
office building. 2. А stage building. 8. 
A fire-proof building for dressing rooms. 
&c. And 4. A fire-proof storage room for 
scenery, properties, &c., with fire-proof 
doors. Theproscenium wall should rise 
well above the roofs of all the buildings 
with an iron girder covered by a good 
non-conductor, relieved by an arch. The 
wall should be cut tothestage floor, as in 
the Academy of Music, and the curtain 
should be of pure asbetos, with an in- 
terior network of strong, woven, pliable 
wire to give it tensile strength, and slid- 
ing in iron grooves on both sides of the 
stage, securely bolted into the masonry 
of the proscenium wall. 

All the four buildings should be pro- 
vided with large, separate exits to the 
open air. Every part of the auditorium 
should have separate exits, and never 
should the exit of one part be allowed to 
discharge into that of another. All cor- 
ridors should increase im width from 
the theater to the open air. All extra 
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exits (fire Бено, should be marked as 
such in large, bold letters; should be 
lighted by oil lamps (not petroleum prod- 
ucts; sperm or lard oil is recommended), 
and should be unbarred from the opening 
of the theater until it is closed. fore 
the close of every performance they should 
be opened, so that the extra exits may be- 
come known to the public. All doors 
should open outward (which is still 
neglected in many concert-club halls). 
Long rows of seats should not be permit- 
ted. Rows should be cut by aisles at 
short intervals. Movable seats should not 
be allowed. Sea‘s should be tightly 
screwed to the floor. Fixed chairs with a 
pong attachment, which throws back 
the seats when not occupied, are strongly 
recommended. 

No scenery, properties, materials or im- 
pediments of any description should be 
allowed to remain in the corridors. The 
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with the 
pipes and not allowed to freeze. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS. 


Every theater should be supplied with 
a sufficient number of fire hydrants, with 
hose and nozzles attached ready for in- 
stant use and not removable, connected 
with the tank. The stage and workshops 
should be fully equipped with an ap- 
proved system of automatic sprinklers, 
connected with two supplies, an approved 
peus and tank, both of which should be 
ocated outside of the stage building. А 
sufficient number of fire buckets (used 
in case of fire only), kept always filled, 
should be distributed conspicuously over 
the premises. Every theater should be 
connected with the nearest fire station by 
electric alarms in the office and on the 
stage, the latter to be further thoroughly 
equipped with automatic alarms. Steam 


always full of water, connectin 
stan 
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make a report on each theater. These re- 
ports are to be kept on file, and can be 
used as evidence against ma rs or 
against the inspector, should he become 
derelict in his duties. 

The only way in which theaters can be 
made safe is to place them fronting broad 
streets not less than 60 feet wide, with 
wide open spaces on both sides not less than 
20 feet—30 would be better—in width. 
Then fire escapes which are what the 
name implies can be erected, not arrange- 
ments the descent of which tests the skill 
of an acrobat in broad daylight. I believe 
we have the right to require of our legisla- 
tors that they prohibit the erection of ad- 
ditional fire traps. But what shall we do 
with our present theaters? Force the 
owners to make them as safe as possible 
by ordinances or acts of legislature,and let 
the city condemn the requisite adjoining 
properties, buy them, tear them down, 
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Figs. 12-16.— Various views of Wooden Model illustrating Circular Arch in Circular Wall. 


Circle on Circle. Photo- Reproductions of Model as prepared by Mr. Secor. 


fire-proof drop curtain should be kept 
down at all times except during rehearsa 
and performances, after which it should 
be immediately let down, and not raised 
until a few minutes before the beginning 
of the next performance. The lowering 
apparatus should be so arranged that the 
curtain will be lowered automatically in 
case of fire. Doors in fire walls should 
have stone sills, tin lined on both sides, 
constructed according to the under- 
writers' specifications, without springs or 
latches, so they can readily be opened. 
Incandescent electric lights should be 
used throughout, and all others should be 
rohibited on a stage. The system of 
ighting the stage should be separated 
from that of lighting the auditorium ; 
each should have a distinct circuit. The 
system should be installed under the direc- 
tion of the electric-light inspector of the 
Fire Underwriters' Association, and an 
ordinance should prohibit the use of 
ps until so approved and the certificate 
of approval has been issued. Where 
electricity is generated in the theater the 
boilers, engine and dynamo should not be 
located in the stage building, and lights 
in stairways should receive their currents 
from outside ind dent sources. А 
large reservoir, the bottom at least 10 feet 
above the highest sprinkler, holding at 
least 5000 gallons, should be introduced, 
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or hot water should be exclusively em- 
ployed for heating. A large smoke flue 
should be provided above the stage. 
Automatic devices are recommended. 
That the public itself may have control in 
this matter, a complaint book should be 
laid open to the public in every theater, 
where any individual may enter faults of 
construction or arrangement which he 
has noticed. This book should not be the 
propery of the proprietor of the theater, 

ut should belong to the theater in- 
spector," the fire marshal and building 
inspectors. The workshops and paint 
loft should be ouiside of the stage build- 
ing. 

SAFETY PRECAUTIONS. 


We all know by experience that any 
matter which devolves on a number of 
persons, especially when their time is 
fully occupied by other duties, is done 
badly ог not at all. As the old adage has 
it, Everybody's business is nobody's 
business ;” therefore, in order to keep 
control of the various theaters, a theater 
inspector should be appointed who should 
have full power to enter a theater at any 
moment, and whose duty it should be to 
see that these or other stions, made 
law by ordinance of councils or an act of 
the legislature, are faithfully carried out, 
test appliances and once a month 


and place breathing spaceson sides which 
are now without outlets. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRACTICAL CARRIAGE BUILDING, Volume II. 
Compiled by M. T. Richardson. 
illustrated with 253 p ; bound in 
cloth covers. Published by M. T. Richard- 
son Company. Price, $1. 

This work consists of a collection of 
articles compiled from those contributed 
to the columns of the Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright during the past few years, 
and nm the entire range of the art of 
carriage building from the pus of a 
vehicle to its completion. It begins with 
information concerning axles, and con- 
siders in detail the plumbing of spokes, 
gather of wheels, making of yokes and 
whiffletrees, laying off a fore carriage, 
gives attention to special tools, the mak- 
ing of ovals, blocking corners, maki 
and laying off patterns and the drawing o 
tools. Complete instructions are also pre- 
sented with regard to the pm off and 
framing of carriage bodies, the construc- 
tion of carriage в and wheels, as well 
as of light and heavy sleighs. As stated 
above, the volume is profusely illustrated 
with well executed engravings and is 
printed and bound uniform with the first 
volume. 
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GALVANIZED 


the use of sheet metal in building 
construction are presented in the ac- 
companying illustrations, which show 
elevations and sections of building fronts 
composed entirely of galvanized iron. 
This work was recently executed in Jer- 
sey PA N. J., by Jacob Ringle & Son 
of 83 Newark avenue, that city. The ele- 
vation presented in the first illustration 
represents a front constructed of No. 24 
auge galvanized iron, which extends 
бош the cornice of the first floor to the 
top of the pediment on the roof. The 
front, as shown by the sectional view, is 
studded from the cornice to the roof line 
and sheeted with 1-inch tongued and 
grooved pine boards. All the columns 
and window frames, as well as the belts 
of the cornice, are made in sections, being 
so constructed and securely anchored to 
the building that in case of fire each sec- 
tion will ds its place and not fall until 
the entire front comes down. The work 
was executed from designs prepared by 
Lewis H. Browne of Jersey City. The 
second engraving represents a store front 
constructed in the same general manner 
as that just described, from designs fur- 
кене by Edward Patterson of the city 
nam 


T's INTERESTING EXAMPLES of 
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The Arch. 


The earliest trace in antiquarian re- 
searches has assisted us in detecting the 
first bridge, says a writer in an exchange, 
and to show that it was a tree which had 
fallen from one bank to the other of 
some mountain torrent. The method of 
communication thus supplied by accident 
men would soon learn to obtain for them- 
selves by the rude resources of art, and 
ere long the opposite banks of rivers 
would come to be connected by means of 
timbers or flag stones, supported upon 

iers. 
я The application of this notion of a 
bridge seems to have constituted the 
wich art of bridge making up to a com- 
paratively recent period. It is, however, 
altogether inadequate to the e of 
deep or rapid currents, and fatal to navi- 

ation. e accordingly find that the 

gyptians, although they swarmed along 
the banks of the Nile, never built for 
themselves a permanent bridge across 
that river. 

The Tigris to the Euphrates, on whose 
banks dwelt that enterprising nation of 
remote autiquity, the Chaldeans. was 
bridgeless. And even in the age of Peri- 
cles there was no stone bridge over the 
River Cephissus at Athens. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of in- 
vention, but there are certain matters 
which she has been oc slow in 
coming to. The birth of the discovery of 
the arch is a memorable example. Of 
Europeans, the first who appear to have 
made the discovery were the Etruscans ; 
the earliest existing specimens of the 
arch in Europe are said to be found 
among the ruins of the Etruscan tower of 
Volaterra. 

To the Chinese the secret of the arch 
appears to have been known from time 
immemorial. In fact, it is difficult to fix 
upon any useful contrivance which is not 
at present in some degree known to that 
— people. They certainly used the 
arch long before the idea was conceived 
in Europe. It covers the fumum in 
their great wall ; they availed themselves 
of it in the construction of monuments to 
their illustrious dead, and in the forma- 
tion of their bridges; and we are told 
there were stone bridges in China 3 or 
4 miles long, and arches 600 feet in е 

From the Etruscans the secret of the 
arch passed to the Romans, and it was 
soon employed in the construction of 
bridges over the Tiber. Of these, several 
remain ; they are, however, but awkward 
ae of the art of bridge making. 

heir narrow arches were supported upon 
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high, unsightly piers, which formed a 
serious obstruction to the current. The 
Romans have, nevertheless, left us, in 
other parts of their dominions, bridges of 
extraordinary strength and beauty. Of 
these, that of Alcantari is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable; its roadway is above 
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cians; his successor destroyed it that he 
might restrain their incursions into the 
Empire. 

In those troublous times which suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman Empire no 
bridges were built. Rivers were for the 
most part passed by fords or ferries; these 
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Galvanized hon Building Fronts.—Fig. 1.—Elevation and Section.—Scale, є Inch 


to the 


150 feet above the level of the stream 
which it crosses, and its arches are 100 
feet in span. It was built by Trajan, in 
whose reign was also erected a bridge 
over the Dannbe, of which many in- 
credible things are told by Dion Cassius, 
of which nothing is to be seen but now 
and then the foundation of a pier. He 
built it that he might conquer the Da- 


Foot. 


frequently became subjects of contention 
between neighboring barons, or were 
taken possession of by outlaws, and travel- 
ers in availing themselves of an insecure 
method of transfer were subject to the 
certainty of being heavily taxed, and the 
chance of being plundered. - 

It was about the commencement of the 
twelfth century that one Benezet, a cow- 
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herd, appeared in the cathedral of Avig- 
non, and announced to the multitude a spe- 
cial mission from Heaven for the erection 
of а bridge over the Rhone of that city. 
By efforts little less than miraculous this 
singular enthusiast contrived in the 
course of а few years to erect a bridge. 
which, whether considered in reference 
toits enormous dimensions, or the local 
difficulties to overcome in its construc- 
tion, claims to be ranked among the 
most remarkable monuments that have 
been erected by the skill and ingenuity 
of man. Unfortunately a flood of the 
Rhone carried it away. The labors of 
Benezet did not, however, altogether dis- 
appear with this bridge; he obtained 
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gressed, and most of the European rivers 
are now spanned by arches with which 
the labors of former ages will bear no 
comparison, either as respects the bold- 
ness and grandeur of design or the per- 
fection of their detail. 


— — .  _ 


Quality of Brick. 


In commenting on the quality of brick 
a recent issue of the Brickmaker says: 
There are three main points which have 
to be taken into account. 1. The power of 
resistance under pressure. 2. The appear- 
ance of the fracture, which should pre- 
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Galvanized Iron Building Fronts.—Fig. 2.— Elevation and Section.—Scale, % Inch 
to the Foot. 


& place among the saints of the Roman 
calendar, and became founder of a relig- 
ious order called the Brethren of the 
Bridge, by whom some of the finest 
bridges in Europe were erected. Of these, 
that of St. Esprit, on the Rhine, is nearly 
a mile in length, and that called La 
Vieille Bronde, over the Allier, is a single 
semicircular arch of 180 feet in span, 
and, until the erection of the Chester 
Bridge, which is 200 feet in span, was the 
largest arch in Eupope. Of the same date 
was the old London Bridge, the work of 
Peter of Colechurch. It would, however, 

eatly suffer by comparison with the 
abors of the Brethren of the Bridge. 

From this period up to the present the 
art of bridge making has continually pro- 
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sent an even texture, and a fine, 
brilliant grain, without cavities in the 
interior and neither ribbony nor stony. 
3. The exterior, which should be smooth 


and regular, the angles and edges 
sharp and straight. hen the size of 
the brick is equal throughout the mass 


it is a proof that the brick earth has been 
well prepared and the brick generaly well 
made. A brick, when struck, should give 
forth a clear, ringing sound. Good brick 
are generally of a dark reddish brown 
color, and sometimes they show vitrified 
spots on the surface; it is not well, how- 
ever, to depend too much on this last fact, 
for it is often only an indication of the 
amount of heat to which the brick has 
been subjected, while the clay of which 
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the brick is made may be impure and ill 
prepared. 

Bad brick are readily recognized by 
their reddish yellow color, but still more 
by the dull sound which they emit when 
struck; their grain being soft, they crum- 
ble easily and absorb water with avidity. | 
A good brick should not absorb more than 
about one-fifteenth of its own тори of 
water ; it should appear and in reality be 
dry. A brick that does not take up any 
water at allis too much burnt: the mor- 
tar adheres to it imperfectly, but is a good 
conductor of heat. Such brick may be 
used in damp soil and for pavements. 
When a brick left in water either scales 
or swells, it is of bad quality and contains 
caustic lime. A brick which being made 
red hot, and then having water poured on 
it, does not crack, is of extraordinary and 
rare quality, and those which have borne 
the effect of moisture and dryness during 
two or three winters without scaling or 
cracking are excellent. 

In order to try if brick will bear the 
effect of frost, let one be boiled for half 
an hour in a solution of sulphate of soda, 
saturated cold, and then suspended by a 
string over the vessselin which it has been 
boiled. In 24 hours the surface of the 
brick will be covered with small crystals; 
the brick is then to be immersed again in 
the solution until the crystals disappear, 
and e suspended; repeating this oper- 
ation for five days, the Gras reforming 
after each immersion. If after this treat- 
ment a number of particles of the brick 
are found at the bottom of the vessel con- 
taining the solution, the brick are incapa- 
ble of supporting the effects of frost. 


German Theater Construction. 


The Prussian Government has published 
police regulations for the construction of 
theaters, which closely resemble those 
incorporated in the building laws of most 
of our large cities, says a recent issue of 
the American Architect and Building . 
News. There are. however, a few pro- 
visions in regard to the number and spac- 
ing of seats and the width of doors and 
corridors which are worthy of imitation. 
For ordinary seats, the minimum space 
to be allowed is 18 inches wide by 32 
inches from back to back. Where the 
seats fold back, the depth may be re- 
duced from 32 to 28 inches. Thenumber 
of seats between two aisles may be 15 on 
the floor and first balcony, but must not 
exceed 12 in other portions of the house. 
What seems to us very ample provision 
is made for exits, the rule being that 1 m. 
in width of clear opening must be allowed 
in all openings and passageways leading 
to the auditorium for every 70 persons to 
be accommodated. In exceptional cases 
only, by special permission, a somewhat 
smaller provision will be approved ; and, 
where sufficient exits are arranged into а 
court or garden, the openings from this 
court o1 garden into the street need not 
afford greater width than 1 m. to 300 per- 
sons. Workrooms and storerooms are 
Sy ripae in or under any part of the 

uilding only on condition that they are 
of completely fire-proof construction, and 
have no direct communication with either 
the stage or auditorium. Itis interesting 
to find that the regulations apply to the 
audience as well as the корпо ов, 
Smoking is absolutely forbidden in any 
part of the theater building, except that 
special permission may be given for 
smoking in certain rooms in restaurants, 
in private apartments and in business 


offices. This restriction, which would 
put an end to cigarette smoking in the 
vestibules and corridors, would be un- 


pular here, but to the Germans, who 
barely take their pipes outof their mouths 
to put a piece of sausage in, and who can 
absorb beer and nicotine together with- 
out difficulty, it must be very oppressive. 
However, when the Prussian police ad- 
ministration takes itinto its head to pre- 
vent the citizens from getting burned up 
in theaters, it does not consult the opinion 
of those citizens as to the agreeable or 
disagreeable character of the measures 
which it thinks fit to adopt. 
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THE BUILDERS GUIDE.’ 


By I. P. HICKS. 


BINDING SLIDING DOORS. 


I have frequently noticed that a remedy is wanted: 


for binding sliding doors. This question is very 
frequently asked, and it is not to be wondered at, for 
not one sliding door in ten put up works in anything 
like a satisfactory manner. I have had a great deal 
of experience with sliding doors, and am pretty well 
acquainted with the common defects and causes of 
unsatisfactory working. I do not wonder that a good 
remedy is wanted for these troublesome doors, for 
unless they work properly they become a great 
inconvenience. The causes of the unsatisfactory 
working of sliding doors are many, and a little gen- 
‘eral information on the subject may not come amiss. 
Nearly all the causes of the imperfect working of 
sliding doors can be traced directly to the improper 
construction of some part of the work in putting them 
up, and in most cases an ounce of prevention is worth 
about 4 pounds of the cure. As overhead hangers 
are almost exclusively used these are the ones we will 
take into consideration. First, itis necessary that the 
floor under sliding-door partitions should be perfectly 
solid and very nearly level. 

It is a common occurrence for buildings to settle, 
and if partitions, which often have a great weight to 
support, are not provided with a properly constructed 
foundation, they will settle enough to throw the or- 
dinary sliding door entirely out of working order. 
It will not do to block up under sliding-door parti- 
tions with a little chip, a piece of a shingle, a little 

loose dirt under a post in the cellar bottom or some 
fresh mortar, as is often practiced. As the increased 
weight of the plastering and floors is put upon the 
partitions above, the floors begin to settle. I have 
seen floors under sliding doors 34 inch out of level. 
How can sliding doors work when put up under such 
circumstances? If the track was level, one door would 
be sure to strike the floor as it was rolled back, 
while the other door would rise almost 1% inches 
from the floor. Again, if the track was not level, 
-but placed parallel with the floor, then the doors 
could not be adjusted to hang plumb ; consequently, 
ithey would not fit the jambs, unless the jambs were 
set to fit the doors 3% inch out of plumb. 

Thus far we see that the floor must be perfectly 
:solid and level, the partitions must be set plumb, the 
theaders put in solid and of sufficient strength to 
carry all the weight placed upon them without yield- 
ing orsagging. We will now turn our attention to 
the putting up of the track. This should be level 
and straight, and it should be straight sideways as 
well as on top where the rollers run. This is a point 
overlooked by many. They think if the track is 
straight on top that is all that is necessary, but short 
kinks sideways in a track will cause the doors to run 
-crooked—running away from the stops on one side of 
the jamb, and crowding them on the other, often 
causing binding. Again, most hangers require a 
double track, constructed in the following manner: 
The track is 1x 114 inches, and screwed to the edge 
of a board - x 6 inches. These boards аге then fast- 
ened to the partitions at the proper hight for the doors, 
and another piece 434 inches wide, called a spreader, 
15 placed over the top. The sketch, Fig. 56, gives a 
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general idea of the construction of the track and box- 
ing. In the diagram it will be noticed that the open- 
ing between the tracks and between the jambs, 
through which the lower part of the door hanger 
passes,isonly oneinch wide. Thehangers have small 
friction rollers, which run between the two tracks, 
serving as a guide for the wheels above, and not leav- 
ing more than s inch play between the two tracks. 
This 1 inch is plenty of room if the work is properlv 
done. It is necessary that the friction rollers run 
close to the track in order that the doors may run 
true and without crowding the door stops. But sup- 
pose the boxing is insecurely fastened to the stud- 
ding, and the dampness from the plastering, when 
it is put on, causes the two 6-inch boards to cup. 
The tendency at once is to narrow the opening re- 
quired by the friction rollers of the hangers, thus 
causing a binding of the door hangers between the 
two tracks. Again, suppose the spreader, which is 
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Fig. 56.—Section showing Const: uction of Track and Boxing 
fer Sliding Doors. 


for the sole purpose of keeping the tracks the right 
distance apart, is carelessly put in a little narrow, or, 
perhaps, left out entirely, asit is occasionally by some, 
who consider it an unnecessary appendage to the 
working of sliding doors, then there is practically 
nothing to keep the tracks from springing together, 
causing a binding of the doors. 

Again, if the spreader is narrow or left out, the 
continual pounding of the lathers on the partition 
walls, and the carpenters in finishing, have a ten- 
dency to drive the partitions a little closer together, 
especially if they are not securely fastened at the top. 
Fully as many binding sliding doors are caused by 
the tracks springing together as in any other way, 
and when from this cause, the remedy is a difficult 
one to apply, as the doors may have to be taken 
down and the sides of the track trimmed off with 
very long-handled, sharp-edged tools. This cause of 
binding is likely to be overlooked, as it is the least 
suspected, and comes very near being an invisible 
cause. Again, we will suppose that a building being 
erected is to have sliding doors—that the tracks are 
put in level and at the proper time. Now, after the 
building has been plastered and the carpenter comes 
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to finish the sliding doors, he finds that the weight 
of the plastering or something has caused the floor 
to settle and the track is out of level. Well, about 
nine carpenters out of ten will put the head-jamb 
level, which will bring one end of the jamb down 
from the track just as much as the floor is out of 
level. The consequence is that when the doors slide 
back, one of them will rub the head-jamb and quite 
likely stick fast. The head-jamb belongs snug up to 
the bottom edge of the track, as shown in Fig. 56, 
and there is where it should be placed, even if the 
track is out of level. To level the head-jamb when 
the track is not level only makes matters worse. А 
doorway with the head-jamb slightly out of level 
will not be noticed, but a door that will stick fast 
will be noticed every time it is opened. Of course I 
advocate doing the work correctly in the first place, 
and am now showing what to do in cases of emer- 
gency. Sometimes it is necessary to rabbet the head- 
jambs at the lower portion of the inside edge, as 
shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 56. Again, some 
workmen do not plow the groove in the bottom edge 
of the door deep enough for the floor guide. It 
might work when the door was first fitted, but a 
little settling of the track would cause binding of the 
door. This can be easily remedied by letting the 
floor guide into the floor, or by taking the door down 
and plowing the groove deeper. The former is the 
easiest and quickest and in every way just as good. 
The binding of sliding doors is often caused by the 
door stops being placed too close to the doors. 
When this is the case a removal of the stops and 
placing them a little farther away will remedy the 
trouble. 

In hanging sliding doors it is better, if possible, to 
do so before the jambs are set. Many times little 
things that would interfere with the proper working 
of the doors can be easily remedied ; whereas, if the 
jambs were set, they would be concealed from gen- 
eral view and not discovered until they had caused 
a considerable amount of trouble. Is there any dif- 
ference in door hangers? is a guestion which very 
naturally arises. In our estimation there is consider- 
able difference, although any of them, I think, would 
give satisfaction if every part of the work in putting 
them up was done in a substantial manner. Some 
hangers have [more points of excellence than others, 
but I think the Prescott hanger the nearest perfec- 
tion. With this hanger there is no track and no 
rollers. The doors hang suspended from the back 
edge, the hangers being fastened to the studding 
back of the jambs. They are as nearly frictionless 
as a door swinging on hinges, and there is no binding 
of doors from tracks and rollers. In fact, there is no 
more chance for the doors to bind from settling par- 
titions than there is with the ordinary swinging doors 
on common hinges. Of the double-track overhead 
hangers, I think the Annex a very good specimen. 
All parts of the hanger are accurately fitted and the 
adjustment is as good as could be desired. The 
Standard door hanger is another good specimen, and 
I think sometimes it will allow doors to work free 
and easy under circumstances which other overhead 
hangers would not. 

TO PREVENT LEAKS IN BAY WINDOWS. 

It seems to be a very difficult matter for a car- 
penter to*build a bay window that will not leak in a 
bad rain storm. There [е comparatively few bays 
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built that do not have a window or a large double win- 
dow directly over them, and the leak is almost invari- 
ably down the side of the casings of these windows. 
The bay window may be well roofed and the tin 
turned up under the siding for 5 or 6 inches, yet it 
will leak, and where the water gets in will be a mys- 
tery to a close observer. Water-tight joints are not 
always made in siding, and sometimes the casings 
shrink from the siding ; then the rain beats in by the 
side of the casing of the upper windows and runs 
down behind the tin turned up from the roof, thus. 
causing aleak. To prevent this, saw through the sheet- 
ing under the window casings and to about 6 inches 
each side, slanting the same upward insawing. Now 
put a piece of tin well into the saw kerf,and bend it 
down over the tin that turns up from the roof; then, 
after the siding is properly put on, we have a bay 
window that is positively water tight. Care should 
be taken in siding and not drive nails too near the 
roof. It is better to slant them a little upward in 
driving. In no case should the sills of the upper 
windows come closer than 4% inches to the roof of 
the bay window, as it is necessary to have room for 
the tin to insure a good job. 


SHINGLING HIPS AND VALLEYS. 


There are several methods of shingling hips and 
valleys, but as most mechanics are familiar with the 
different methods, I will briefly describe only a few 
of the best and most practical ones. In shingling 
hips both sides should be shingled up at the same 
time, and on hip roofs of unequal pitch it is neces- 
sary to lay the shingles more to the weather on the 
long side of roof than on the short side, in order to 
have the courses member evenly onthe hip. One 
method frequently employed istocut the hip shingles 
so that the straight edge of the shingles will line with 
the center of the hip when laid, and the grain of the 
wood run parallel with the hip instead of straight 
up the roof, as in the case of common shingles. Some 
are inclined to think this method makes a nicer look- 
ing job than the o'd way of placing the sawed edge 
of hip shingle to the hip line. As it is customary to 
use tin hip shingles, I think the old way is by far the 
best, as the water which falls on the roof will run 
with the grain of the wood, and not soak into the 
shingles, as it would running diagonally across the 
grain. 

The same is true in shingling valleys. Always 
place the valley shingles with the grain of the wood 
running up the roof the same as the common shin- 
gles, then the water running down the roof to the 
valley will run with the grain of the wood. Some 
trouble is experienced in shingling valleys straight 
The usual custom is to put in a strip of 14-inch tin 
for the valley, and strike two chalk lines, leaving a 
space in the center of the valley 2 inches wide at the 
top and 3 inches at the bottom for the valley. It is 
a very particular job to shingle to a chalk line up a 
valley and shingle it straight. Then again, the line 
will be rubbed out before the shingling is half done. 
A better way isto stand a2 x 4 up edgewise in the 
valley, fasten it straight with a few pieces of shingles 
for braces and shingle to the 2 x 4, which answers as 
a straight edge. In this way one will get a respect- 
able looking valley, even when shingled by inexperi- 
enced hands. I have frequently seen valleys which 
some one had tried to shingle to a line that were at 
least 2 inches crooked, and between 5 and 6 inches 
wide in places, generally wider in the middle than at 
either end. Wide valleys should be avoided, as they 
are very liable to leak. In shingling a valley no 
nails should be driven through the valley tin except 
near the outer edge, as a nail hole will frequently 
cause a leak by water getting under the shingles. 


. The best way to shingle a valley is to use single 


sheets of tin то x 14 inches, under each of the courses 
of shingles, leaving only about & inch of the tin ex- 
posed below the butts of the shingles. Make a close 
joint with them in the valley, and a good as 
well as a neat looking job will result when the work 
is finished. To increase the durability of the valley, 
paint the tin flashings before laying. 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1892. 


President, ANTHONY ITTNER, Bell Telephone 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

First : Vice-President, IRA G. HERSEY, 166 
Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Huan Sisson, 19 W. 
Зага сеа street, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, WILLIAM Н. SAYWARD, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 

-* street, Chicago, Ill 


DIRECTORS. 
. Baltimore, Md........ NoBLE H. CREAGER. 
Boston, Mass.. JAMES I. WINGATE. 
Buffalo, N. Y......... A. A. BERRICE 
Cleveland, Ohio...... E. H. TowsoN. 
Chattanooga, Tenn...FRED. C. SCHNEIDER. 
Chicago, Ill........... C. W. GINDELE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... SAMUEL D. ТІРРЕТТ. 
Denver, Col.... ...... A. J. BAKER. 
Detroit, Mich......... ALEX. CHAPOTON, JR. 
Grand Rapids, Mich..P. C. CAMPBELL. 
Indianapolis, Ind JAMES MCGAULEY. 
Louisville, Ky........ THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 
Lowell, Mass.......... CHARLES P. CONANT. 
L , Mass .......... FRANK G. KELLY. 
waukee, Wis...... PAUL REISEN. 


Minneapolis, Minn....GEoRGE W. LIBBY. 


New York, N. Y...... Marc EIDLITZ. 
Omaha, Neb.......... N. B. HUSSEY. 
Peoria, Ill...... ..... JOHN L. FLINN 
Portland, Maine N. E. REDLON. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... STACY REEVES. 
Providence, R. I...... Wu. W. BATCHELDER. 
Pueblo, Col........ ... M. T. KEAN 
Rochester, N. Y... ... H H. EDGERTON. 
Saginaw, Mich....... MICHAEL WINELER. 
St. Louis, Mo. ....... JEREMIAH SHEEHAN, 
Bt. Paul, Minn........J. W. L. CORNING 


San Antonio, Tex..... 


Ban Francisco, Cal. . WILLIAM N. MILLER. 

Syracuse, N. K J. E. BAKER. 
ilmington. Del..... A. S. REED. 

Worcester, Mass...... C. D. MORSE. 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1892. 


Committee on Uniform Contracts. 
GEORGE C. PRUsSING, Chairman, Chicago. 
Н. Н. EDGERTON, Rochester, N. Y. 

JAMES I. WinGate, Boston, Mass. 


Legislative Committee. 
J. W. L. ConNING, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
JEREMIAH SHEEHAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. B. Hussey, Omaha, Neb. 


Committee on Resolutions 
оше W. Lipsy, Chairman, Minneapolis, 
inn. 
W. W. BATCHELDER, Providence, R. I. 
A. S. REED, Wilmington, Del. 


Committee on Statistics 
8. D. Tippett, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAUL REISEN, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. E. BAKER, Syracuse, N. Y. 
: Committee on Building Law. 
STACY REEVES, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER CHAPOTON, JR., Detroit, Mich. 
А. A. BERRICKE, Buffalo, М.Ү 


Committee on Lien Law. 
JOHN S. STEVENS, Chairman, Philadelphia. Pa. 
ARTHUR MCALLISTER, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jonn J. TUCKER, New York, N. Y. 
C. W. GINDELE, Chicago, III. 
J. MILTON BLAIR. Cincinnati, Ohio 
C. D. MoBsE, Worcester, Mass. 


The National Association and 
the Local Exchange. 


The National Association provides a 
means for furnishing the local exchanges 
with information, of which advantage is 
too seldom taken and too little used. For 
example, there may be an evident need 
for improvement in some particular con- 
dition which exists in some given locality, 
and a number of suggestions are offered 
in solution of the problem. Much work 
may be involved in perfecting what is 
only an experiment at best, and which 
may or may not prove successful. Now, 
it is more than likely that some commu- 
nity of builders has already wrestled with 
exactly the same condition which needs 
reform and has secured some effectual 
method of improvement. The local ex- 
changes, not knowing thisfact,are unable 
to profit by the experience of their brother 
builders, and without the National Asso- 
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ciation would be compelled to go through 
all the work for themselves. The con- 
stant correspondence of the National Sec- 
retary with the local exchanges puts the 
National Association in possession of in- 
formation which belongs equally to all 
filial bodies, and which would be given 
to them immediately upon the receipt by 
the National Secretary of the knowledge 
of the particular information desired. 
There is another phase of the relationship 
of the National Association to the local 
exchanges which is but little considered. 
It is frequently the case that the local sec- 
retaries are men who are engaged in active 
business, and are unable, therefore, to 
devote their entire time to the welfare 
of the exchange. Various ideas and plans 
for the improvement of the customs and 
conditions under which the business is 
conducted occur to them from time 
to time, but owing to the necessity 
of attention to their private business 
affairs, or from lack of long train- 
ing in dealing with such situations, 
they are prevented fron  perfecting 
а plan or putting new methods into 
form for action by their exchange. This 
is where the value of the National Asso- 
ciation is again apparent. The National 
Secretary is devoting his entire time to the 
consideration of all possible situations 
that might arise in the building business, 
and also has the benetit of the experience 
which each exchange is passing through 
upon which to base advice to the filial 
bodies. The secretary of every local ex- 
change should take advantage of the 
benefit which the National Association 
can confer upon his organization in the 
way of advice, and should also keep the 
National Secretary fully posted in regard 
to any movement that might be takin 

place in his locality. Ideas that loca 
secretaries are attempting to elaborate, 
no matter how purely local or how com- 
paratively unimportant they may seem, 
should be submitted to him in order that 
he may not only have the benefit of them 
for the entire constituency of the National 
Association, but in order that the local 
secretary may have the benefit of advice 
that is based upon years of close study of 
the problems which occur for organiza- 
tions of builders to settle. 


A Builders’ Exchange. 


A builders' exchange offers the best 
possible facilities for discussing and con- 
sidering topics and quéstions that are of 
gels interest to the building fraternity. 

о other form of organization is so well 
adapted to the needs of the builder as an 
exchange, in which the members recognize 
the fact that the association was formed 
to protect their common interests and to 
facilitate the transaction of their busi- 
ness. An exchange includes in its mem- 
bership representatives of every branch 
of the trade, and is, therefore, much more 
comprehensive in its action than an 
erganization composed of members of 
only one branch of the business could be. 
The decision of the whole is doubtless 
very greatly assisted through the con- 
sideration of a subject by each branch 
prior to discussion by the full exchange. 
There are many cases where only one 
branch of the trade is affected, and in such 
& way that its relationship to other 
branches is not disturbed; in such cases 
the members of the branch which is dis- 
turbed settle the difficulty among them- 
gelves, being sure all the tinie of the full 
moral support of the entire fraternity as 
represented in the exchange. The fact 
that members of an exchange are in the 
habit of meeting daily makes the organ- 
ization much stronger and more efficient 
in time of need than an association of 


only carpenters or masons, for instance, 
with quarterly or even monthly meetings 
called for the purpose of transacting rou- 
tine business or the consideration of some 
one subject. The daily meeting of the 
different interests creates а familiarity 
not only with the various conditions 
which exist in the separate branches of 
the trade, but also with the individuals 
of which it is composed. "Through this 
familiarity the conditions which obtain 
are unconsciously discussed and methods 
of improvement suggest themselves. The 
importance of the prevention of difficul- 
ties with the workmen 1s suggested in- 
stead of tardy means for the settlement 
of troubles that have been allowed to em- 
bitter both sides. It has been proven re- 
peatedly that the best relationship be- 
tween employers and workmen in the 
building trades exists where there is a 
well organized and properly conducted 
builders’ exchange. 


Code of Practice. 


The Code of Practice adopted at the 
fifth annual convention of the National 
Association has been found very bene- 
ficial wherever it has been adopted, and 
has resulved in more clearly defining the 
manner in which bids should be sub- 
mitted, treated and opened. Copies of 
the code in leaflet form can be had upon 
oppor anon to the national secretary, and 
the adoption and use as well of some dis- 
tinct code or rule is urged upon all the 
filial bodies. 
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The Mid-Year Meeting. 


Attention is again called to the near ap- 
proach of the date for the mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Association of Build- 
ers, and the importance of having all sug- 
gestions of subjects for consideration in 
the hands of the National ies ав 
soon as possible. Secretaries of filial 
bodies, and individual members as well, 
should forward immediately all subjects 
which are desirable for the consideration 
of the Board of Directors. 


— ——— — 
Good Advice. 


The following, taken from the report of 
the last regular monthly meeting of the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of 
Omaha, is good advice for the members 
of all the filial bodies : 

The president delivered а thoughtful address 
covering а number of points of interest to 
builders of allsorts. He said that if ever the 
builders of this city and this country are ele- 
vated totheir proper plane it would be through 
holding fast to tbeir organization and keepin 
faith with one another and with the rest o 
the world. He admonished the members to 
avoid petty jealousies and hard feelings. He 
had heard of little differences which existed 
between the contractors, and he wanted to 
warn the association that as individuals they 
could accomplish no good, but as an associa- 
tion they could do a great deal He urged 
them to preserve their organization. 


Notice to Secretaries. 


Secretaries of local VE TRE К) are re- 
quested to notify the National Secretary 
of all cases of difference between con- 
tractors and architects in reference to 
interpretation of specifications and draw- 
ings. This information is desired in 
order that actual cases may be considered 
as illustrative of the necessity of the 
establishment of some uniform method 
of appeal for the contractor in the event 
of his differing with the architect as to 
the interpretation of specifications and 
drawings. The necessity for the exist- 
ence of a board of reference is becoming 
daily more apparent. 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING, 
EPTKMBER, 1892. 
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WORLD'S FAIR BUILDINGS. 


NLY THOSE whose privilege it has 
been to watch the progress made at 
Chicago can clearly comprehend what 

an enormous amount of work has been 
done, and of the magnitude and beauty of 
the buildings. Our plate engravings have 
been prepared from photographs specially 
taken for us by C. D. Arnold of Chicago, 
the official photographer. 

Fig. 1 is a view of the arches of the 
main building of the exposition, which is 
usually called Building of Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts. This view is taken 
looking south and is intended to show 
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the construction of these immense arches, 
which cover a span of nearly 400 feet and 
are 210 feet from the floor of the building 
to the center of the arch. 


Cologne Cathedral. 


An example of building construction in 
which architects and builders not only of 
this country but of all the world are 
deeply interested is the Cologne Cathe- 
dral, a structure which without doubt is 
one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
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ished in August, 1880. The latter are 
more than 500 feet in hight, and are beau- 
tiful examples of architecture. Our sup- 
plement piste this month represents the 
details of the western spires of this mag- 
nificent edifice. 
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Rivalry Between the Architect and 
the Engineer, 


There is an old saying to the effect 
that in utility we have the greatest 
beauty, and there are many who be- 


World's Fair Buildings.—Fig. 1.—The Arches of the Building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts. 


the character of the work supporting the 
roof on the center of the building. The 
photcgrapher has not attempted here to 
show any considerable part of this build- 
ing, which is an immense structure, cover- 
ing ovcr 30 acres. 

Fig. 2 is а good view of Machinery 
Hall as it appeared on July 2 The 
view here taken represents the main 
portion of the building, the annex, 
which is a large structure in itself, being 
seen to the left. There are three rows of 
arches in this building, all of steel con- 
struction. 

Fig. 3 shows the foot of one of the 
great arches of the Manufactures Building. 
It is an excellent illustration of the mas- 
sive character of the work employed iu 
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architecture in existence. According to 
the best information, the original struct- 
ure was put up during the reign of Char- 
lemagne, in 814, but was destroyed by fire 
in the year 1248. Later in that centur 

the present cathedral was commenced, 
and the choir, which was the first part 
completed. was consecrated in 1322. "The 
work upon the remaining portions was, 
however, continued very slowly, and later 
discontinued for a long period. p- 
tember 4, 1842, the King of Prussia laid 
the foundation stone of the transept, and 
in 1848 the naves, aisles and transepts 
were opened. The south portal was com- 
pleted in 1859, and in 1860 the iron cen- 
tral spire was added. With the excep- 
tion of the towers, the church was com- 
pleted in 1863, while the towers were fin- 


lieve that which is the most useful 
in construction and that which derives 
its form solely from the conditions under 
which it is erected, is more beautiful than 
that which is given an outward form 
simply for the purpose of pleasing the 
jd. One of our English exchanges, The 

uilding News, discussing this question, 
seems to think that there are exceptions 
to this general rule. The writer of an 
article that recently appeared in the 
columns of the journal named takes the 
ground that what the engineers are doing, 
for constructive and commercial reasons, 
is opposed to true art, and that beauty is 
sacrificed because the trained architect is 
set aside and the untrained engineer is 
allowed to have his way. We admitthat 
there are two sides to the question thus 
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raised, but our sympathies go out to the 
engineer. We feel that he is the pioneer 
and that after all he is the one who is 
constructing the skeleton, and giving 
strength to the structure, even if the 
architect comes later and gives it the out- 
ward semblance of beauty. How could 
an architect have improved the graceful 
and beautiful lines of the Brooklyn 
POS: for example? "This, we believe, 
stands as an instance of pure engineering, 
independent of any attempt at artificial 
embellishment, and yet for beauty it 
probably ranks among the most notable 
structures of the world. Again, is it not 
probable that the men who built the 
model structures of past ages, those who 
gave us the Grecian and Roman styles, 
our Gothic studies, and various others to 
the end of along list, were builders and 
engineers rather than architects or mere 
decorators? Has not the skeleton struct- 
ure always gone first and the decoration 
followed? "These remarks suggest them- 
selves as a preliminary to а quotation 
from an article that appears in the 


columns of the exchange above named. 
In reading what follows we cannot help 
thinking that if there isa special function 
which the architect ought to employ, 
then it is high time he studied engineer- 
ing as а foundation, in order that the 
world may have combined in one the 
science of construction and decorative 
ability. Taken as it reads, what follows 
uts the architect in a rather poor light. 
t virtually acknowledges that he of his 
own accord has taken the second place 
instead of qualifying himself for the 
leading place. Our contemporary says: 


EARLY STRUCTURAL METHODS. 


In these days of commercial activity, 
when space and utility are more essential 
than solidity and architectural beauty in 
the structures we treat, we cannot be sur- 
prised if the engineer has not somewhat 
impaired our sense of art by the intro- 
duction of structural methods unknown 
to our forefathers. What with all kinds 
of iron flooring, columns, stanchions, fire- 
resisting appliances and materials dis- 
posed in the most economical forms, 
architectural effects can be very seldom 
realized. Take, for example, the large 
city warehouses, retail shops, banks, 
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stores and other buildings of mercantile 
importance. Very little room is left for 
walls, engaged columns, handsome ves- 
tibules, staircase halls or internal archi- 
tectural decoration. The building stands 
on aseries of iron legs or stilts, tied to- 
gether by iron girders and cross beams 
on the first-floor level; sometimes the iron 
frame work is carried up two or more 
stories—a mode of erection, by the way, 
coming into repute in the large American 
cities like New York and Chicago, where 
iron skeletons or frames are put up and 
filled in between the vertical supports and 
horizontal members by partition work. 
If there is any architecture at all accord- 
ing to traditional modes, it is left to the 
superstructure thus perched on iron legs, 
or rather to the façades.” 

Sometimes an attempt is made to give 
character to the ground story by large 
arched openings or windows, as in the 
new City Bank, Ludgate Hill, where the 
basement is built of solid masonry, with 
wide arched openings in the sides and in 
the rear, while the interior will form a 


large open space for the bank clerks or 
cashiers. at would our forefathers 
havethought of these skeletons of iron- 
work and floors, as we see them now 
Precting in all parts of London, especially 
in the city? All this work is strictly en- 
gineering; it does not require any archi- 
tectural aid except to define where each 
stanchion or iron column is to be placed, 
and where the main beamsareto be put. 
The architect's work par excellence is to 
encase the structure, to design a front, or 
two orthree fronts, in some taking style 
of Renaissance of red brick and terra- 
cotta. Now, we say that this mode of 
building is not strictly architecture; it is 
rather engineering construction. But if 
merchants and tradesmen will have large 
warehouses and shops in confined sites, 
the architect has no other alternative 
than to provide these iron structures, or 
invent something better. Toiron orsteel 
he must go, and if he is anxious to im- 
press his art on this kind of structure, he 
must begin to rely more on his own 
resources than on the iron merchant or 
engineer. His only other alternative is 
to set up as the architectural designer of 
facades or cases of brick terra cotta or 
stone. Solong as he follows precedent 
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he is hopelessly wrong: some copy of a 
Flemish Renaissance facade is chosen, 
windows and gables ure introduced which 
express a totally different interior design, 
for they have in the original e e 
from the requirements of a plan in which 
separate rooms divided by cross walls 
existed. 
CHARACTER. 


Only a few architects essay to express 
the character of the interior, a large, lofty 
apartment requiring an equal distribution 
of light, with side windows between 
piers. The custom of selecting fronts of 
old town halls and palaces for buildings 
of atotally different purpose, erected for 
commercial uses, has rendered the archi- 
tect's mind oblivious of any difference 
suggested by internal arrangement; so 
the error is repeated. Then those who 
set precedent at naught are likely to do 
better if they did not so often fall into the 
trap of leaving the construction to some- 
body else—generally the engineering con- 
tractor, who settles the design before the 


World’s Fair Buildings.—Fig. 2.—4pp 


elevations are prepared—a far more sen- 
sible way. if the architect has any idea as 
to the shape the building ought to take, 
and studied both the iron work and 
masonry together. 


IRON CONSTRUCTION. 


It wil be said there are few ways of 
making iron construction tractable. Col- 
umns and beams must be cast or rolled 
into certain forms or sections, and to 
make them architectural we require to 
add to their bulk or incase them in some 
material. But did not the introduction 
of brick and the arch vault impose upon 
the Roman architects the same diffi- 
culties? Was not the change from trabe- 
ate architecture, with its massive entab- 
latures resting on close-set columns, to 
the vault system, repugnant to the taste 
of those who had adopted for centuries 
the Greek methods? Yes, it will be 
answered, but the bricks could be used 
in large masses like stone, and the arch 
and vault were capable of artistic combi- 
nations ; but iron cannot be so employed, 
unless we sacrifice the principle of econo- 
my. It would be wasteful and unneces- 
sary, for instance, to group together а 
number of iron pillers or to cast a girder 
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in the form of a solid entablature. Yet 
the architect ought not to be disheartened. 
The early iron girder floor has undergone 
many changes ; the iron beams can be in- 
troduced to give rigidity and yet preserve 
a level ceiling, as in the“ improved flat- 
brick fireproof floor," and other kinds in 
which specially-molded bricks are used, 
which protect the lower flanges. For 
factories, hospitals and large buildings 
the architect has the choice of several 
systems of flooring, like those in which 
trough girders are used, or a species of 
corrugated metal or tubular-shaped lintels 
of fire clay fill the spaces between the iron 
beams and produce strong, compact and 
fireproof floors. In column design he has 
several varieties to choose from : among 
these the built-up forms of wrought iron 
in which angle, channel-shaped and other 
sections are bolted together to give rigid- 
ity and strength. hat a decided im- 
provement, structurally and sesthetically, 
this composite form is upon the old round 
column, hollow or solid! Even the engi- 
neer could do something to make this 


rance of Machinery Най, July 2, 1892. 


form architectural. We might not despair 
of seeing columns of this kind molded, 
or even fluted, to fulfill the place of Corin- 
thian columns, without any waste of 
materialor strength. The ordinary double 
angle or Z-shape is capable of forming 
several combinations of value; but in 
rolled iron there are many sections built 
up by riveting together angles, plates, 
channels, which form segments of a col- 
umn of any size. Some of these sections 
admit of filing in with brick or terra 
cotta, or of being encased. The design of 
the iron capital, and the means of con- 
nection with beams and columns above, 
are questions which deserve the attention 
of the architect. Hitherto the engineer 
has had his own way in these details. 
Why? Because the architect has not 
taken any interest in these matters. 
Drawings and specifications of iron con- 
struction are left to the engineer or manu- 
facturer. The ornamental details are 
largely restrained by his hand. 


IRON ROOFS. 
Then as to iron roofs, how much tbere 


is that could be improved if only the pro- 
fession set themselves to the task! But 
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here again the details, the connections, 
the modes of riveting, the calculations 
for strength are points which keep the 
specialist of iron in ssession. The 
architect is afraid to think, because of 
the penalties which, according to the 
poet, fall on those who ‘‘meddle with 
cold iron.” 

There are other directions in which 
modern invention has rather dulled our 
artistic sensibilities. The vault in its 
many varieties of groining for covering 
space has been rather shelved by the em- 
ployment of iron trusses. ow few 
churches are now vaulted in brick or 
stone? Stone as a material, and stone 
cutting as an art of the first importance, 
have suffered by the introduction of ma- 
terials that are capable of being cast and 
molded, like, concrete, terra cotta and 
brick. The facilities afforded by me- 
chanical invention for molding brick 
have almost done away with the stone- 
mason’s craft in its higher brancbes of 
constructing groined vaults, domes and 
arches. Ornamental brick and terra cotta 
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have taken the place of carving. Ma- 
chinery and machine-turned out joinery 
have placed an obstacle in the way of ar- 
tistic wood work. In these great branches 
of manufacture and craftsmanship the 
architect has also lost his influence. How 
he can regain his position is the question 
of the hour which calls for his earnest 
and first attention. 

The question has the greater interest 
when rival parties in the profession are 
taking very distinct and opposite views of 
the proper method of educating the archi- 
tect. Those who wish to instruct him 
in the principles and theory of art and 
science in a systematic course are alive to 
the many technical requirements that are 
now to be met, and they attempt to reach 
art through knowledge. Others, includ- 
ing, it must not be forgotten, many of 
the most eminently gifted artists in the 
profession, advocate a totally different 
system, as they seek to develop the ar- 
tistic susceptibilities of the candidates, 
and to make art the first and foremost 
n It will be for the future to 

etermine which mode of training or in- 
strnction is calculated to give the highest 
results with the many new elements we 
have described. 
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Copper-Plated Zinc in Building 
Construction. 


Copper plating sheet zinc for buildin 
potposs has recently been tried abroa 
with considerable success, says ап ex- 
change, the process being especially 
recommended where mechanical wear 
takes place. The zinc combines very well 
with the copper. The galvanic method 
of copper plating is advantageously used, 
but the zinc may also be coated with cop- 
per by ordinary means. In the first place 
the sheet zinc is cleaned with soda from 
any adhering dirt or grease, and is also 
purified by a weak acid bath from the cov- 
ing of zinc oxide. There are then dissolved, 
in 24 parts of water, 1 part of refined 
verdigris and 12 parts of tartar, the mixt- 
ure being heated to boiling point, after 
which 3 to 4 pints of Spanish white are 
added. The Spanish white is here de- 
composed, and is precipitated as lime tar- 
trate. The dark-blue liquid is poured off 
and filtered, and can be used either as а 
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bath for the sheet zinc or for the produc- 
tion of a copper plating paste. The first 
mode of action is the more recommenda- 
tory, as the fluid forces its way into the 
corners and angles of the zine articles, 
апа is uniformly distributed all over. If 
it be desired to coat an immovable zinc 
object with copper the article, after being 
cleaned, is painted with the copper solu- 
tion and chalk compound, and after dry- 
ing brushed. This very simple operation 
would likewise prove of value to archi- 
tectural purposes where it is desired to 
remedy the generally unpleasing effect of 
zinc adornments. 
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Labor Unions of the United States. 


The hand-book of the Federation of 
Labor shows the strength of the 74 na- 
tional trade unions of the United States 
to be 675,117. The Carpenters' Brother- 
hood leads with 65,000 members ; Amal- 

amated Iron and Steel Workers, 60,000 ; 

ron Molders' Union of North America, 
41,000; International Bricklayers’ and 
Stone Masons’ Union, 35,000; Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, 30,000 ; 
International Typographical Union, 28. 
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000 ; Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
27,000; Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, 23.000; United Mine Workers, 
20,000 ; Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
20.000 ; J: urneymen Bakers’ Union,17,500; 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union, 17,000, and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and Brotherhood of Painters and Dec- 
orators, each with 16,000. 


Ventilation of Public Buildings. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Dr. C. Hunter Stew- 
art gave a paper in continuation of his 
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cleaned, the cubic space necessary for the 
healthy existence of persons would be 
very much smaller than it is. Taking, 
however, the quantity of carbonic acid 
present in the air as a test of the state of 
the ventilation, Dr. Hunter Stewart gave 
the results of analysis of the air in differ- 
ent public buildings in Edinburgh. The 
best results had been got at the infirma- 
ries, where the carbonic acid was less than 
6 c. cm. per 10,000—showing excellent ven- 
tilation—and the quantity varied through 
different classes of buildings, the worst 
record being that of St. Cathbert's Church 
during service, where 63 c. cm. per 10,000 
were found in the lower gallery. In 
other chucches it varied from 20 to about 
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dow to be thrown open, so that everybody 
who remained behind had a bath of cold 
air. There could be no doubt that the 
great unwashed” frequented the law 
courts more than any other class in the 
community. It wasthe only theatre they 
had for which they had to pay nothing ; 
and it was at the time when judges and 
counsel were under the greatest mental 
strain that the courts were crowded with 
human beings, most of whom would be 
the better of having the German doctor's 
discipline enforced. Lord M'Laren said 
he thought that, since the courts. must be 
open to the public and only a limited 
number could be admitted, they should 
insist on no one comiug in without being 
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Wor!d's Fair Buildings.— Fig. 3.— Foot of Arches of Building of Manufactures. 


researches on the subject of the ** Venti- 
lation of Public Buildings.” It was not 
the carbonic acid, but the organic matter 
in the air, he said, which had the baneful 
effect on public health, and if the organic 
matter could be got rid of the question of 
ventilation only be simpler and er ex 
The origin of that organic matter had 
been very*generally attributed to respira- 
tion; but that view had now been defi- 
nitely set on one side, and experiment 
had shown that the breath was not to be 
blamed as the source of the organic mat- 
ter in badly ventilated buildings. He 
mentioned the case of a German army 
doctor, says Invention, who had all the 
soldiers of a particular barrack compul- 
sorily bathed, with the result of a very 
marked improvement in the state of the 
ventilation, and he added that if persons 
could be compelled by law to bathe regu- 
larly and to havetheir clothes periodically 
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50. Investigations were made in a num- 
ber of public schools, and results were 
got in some measure corresponding to the 
accommodation per child. In one school, 
where a fan was used to ventilate the 
rooms artificially, it was found that when 
the fan was idle there were 12.1 cubic 
centimeters of carbonic acid per 10,000, 
and when the fan was working 15.56. In 
the public library, when the fan was at 
work, the carbonic acid was 8.9 per 10.000, 
and when it was idle about 10. Lord 
Kingsburgh commended the law courts 
to Dr. Stewart as a field for research. 
He would find them a much richer field 
in the way of organic matter and every- 
thing else that was bad than any other 
place he had yet tested. "Their ventila- 
tion there consisted in this—that when 
they had been tortured for a few hours, 
those of them who could leave did so for 
a few minutes. and ordered every win- 


decently attired. That was the true solu 
tion of the matter. 


THE KING OF SIAM has just had a 
avilion of glass built for himself a 
hinese architect, the material for which 
was furnished by a French company. 
Walls, floors and ceiling are formed of 
slabs of different sorts and thicknesses of 
glass joined by impermeable cement. By 
one door only can the King enter, says a 
recent issue of Invention, and this closes 
hermetically when he comes in, and ven- 
tilator valves in tall pipes in the roof open, 
as does also a sluice beside a large reser- 
voir in which the glass house stands. The 
transparent edifice then becomes sub- 
merged, and the King thus finds himself 
in а cool and perfectly dry habitation, 
where he passes the time singing, smoking, 
eating and drinking. 
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WHAT BUILDERS 


UILDING generally seems to be in a fairly ` 


active condition, and the average is 
ood. Throughout the larger cities of the 
East there is probably more work in progress 
than in the larger cities lying between the 
Mississippi River and the mountains, There 
seems to be no specific reason to which the 
activity or quiet may be attributed, for in 
neither case is the condition excessive. Purely 
local causes appear to govern in most cases, 
and the quiet throughout the West seems to 
mark a period between the over-supply of 
buildings for present nceds and the reconstruc- 
tion of older buildings into the more commo- 
-dious structures necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of increased business. The condition 
‘among the workmen, aside from the branches 
in which the two great strikes have recently 
occurred, and which are neither of tbem 
directly connected with the building interests, 
seems to be very quiet. Leaving out New 
York City and one or two other cases which 
have been cited as they occurred, tbe condition 
of affairs between employers and workmen 
may be said to be very satisfactory. The 
condition in the granite industry of New 
England, which has been felt to a greater or 
less extent throughout the East, seems to be 
much improved. The manufacturers make 
the following statement : 

Replies have been received from 805 of the 
446 granite manufacturers attached to Ше 
New England Granite Manufacturers! Associ- 
ation by the secretary, giving the number of 
men now in their employ. 

The manufacturers of Maine have 85 jour- 
neymen granite cutters ; New Hampshire, 24 ; 
Vermont, 80; Massachusetts, 258; Rhode 
Islond, 42; Connecticut, 85, In these several 
States there are now working for the associ- 
ation manufacturers 828 apprentice granite 
cutters, 377 paving block cutters, 1731 quarry- 
men, 277 blacksmiths, and 814 other men 
variously employed. 

there are 141 manufacturers yet to hear 
from, and it is expected that when their re- 

lies are received the number of men employed 
in the quarries and granite yards of New Eng- 
land will increase tbe total of 4624 now at 
work largely. 

Manufacturers state tbat every man of the 
number now at work has signed an individual 
contract, and bas withdrawn from the unions. 


Boston, Mass. 


The building business in Boston and vicinity 
is generally in excellent condition, with plenty 
of work in progress. There has been no trouble 
in the labor market during the past month, 
and with the exception of some unimportant 
talk of a strike on one or two buildings against 
the employment of non-union men, everything 
is quiet. The relationship between the mem- 
bers of the bricklayers’, the stonemasons’, and 
the building laborers’ unions and the Mason 
Builders’ Association is all that could be de- 
‘sired. Tbe wisdom of the adoption of arbitra- 
tion for thesettlement of diffe-ences between 
the employers and workmen in these branches 
of the trade, and the establishment of a joint 
committee, is demonstrating itself every day. 
Various of the labor unions have recently teen 
taking action in support of the strike at Home- 
stead and have been contributing funds to its 
support. Tho Master Builders’ Association is 
in а prosperous condition and is constantly in- 
creasing its membership. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The building interests of Baltimore are 
rapidly recovering from the effect of the long 
strike of carpentera, which ended Jate in July. 
Most of the men are again at work, and oper- 
ations are going on about as usual. Some 
trouble was feared early in August, as the 
bricklayers stated that they would not work 
for any contractor who employed non-union 
men, tut nothing in the nature of a disturb- 
ance transpired. The building project which 
the Builders Excbange have in hand is pro- 
pressing favorably, and the exchange will soon 

ave a home of its own that will cc mpare 
favorably with that of any other similar or- 
ganization in the country. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reports in regard to the building interests in 
Buffalo indicate that everything 1s in gocd 
shape and a large amount of work being car- 
ried on. The members of tbe Builders! Asso- 
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ciation Exchange are not content with having 
erected for their own useone of the handsomest 
office buildings in the city, but want а bank of 
their own as well. They шо to establish 
a bank, with acapital of $200,000, in their new 
building, and an office is now being prepared 
in the corner room of the ground floor for 
banking purposes. A subscription list has been 
in the hands of Secretary Almendinger for 
some time, and the necessary amount of stock 
is rapidly being taken up by the builders. 
The rew iostitution will probably be called the 
Builders’ Exchange Bank. 

The menibers of the exchange are making 
elaborate preparations for the formal opening 
of their new building on September 6 They 
have moved into their permanent quarters on 
the second floor, having previous:y occupied 
temporary rooms on the first floor, and the 
furniture and tixtures аге all in place. On the 
Sth, Labor рау, а trip is planned down the 
Niagara River, with short stops at various 
points of interest. Refreshments will be 
served on the stean er and a dinner at Navy 
Island. This trip will consume the day, and 
will be a sort of preparation for the dedica- 
tion of the new building on the 6th. The new 
exchange will be formally thrown open to the 
public on the morning of the 6th, and in the 
evening tbe dedicatory exercises will t»ke 
place, to be followed by a banquet served at 
one of the hotels. The exchange bas extended 
most cordial invitations to builders from out- 
side the city to be present, urging them to ar- 
rive on the 4th if possible, and not later than 8 
o’clock a.m. of the 5th, in order that as many 
as possible may participate in the trip down 
the river, which will without doubt be a most 
enjoyable excursion. A delightful time is an- 
ticipated by every one, and if elaborate prep- 
arations and hearty welcome will count for 
anything, no one will be disappointed. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The unusually large amount of building in 
Chicago which marked the beginning of the 
season is still being kept up. The season has 
passed thus far with a remarkably small 
amount of trouble in the labor market. Where 
the interests are ко vast as tbey arein Chicago, 
it would be wonderful if an entire year went 
by without some serious trouble between the 
workmen and the employers, but this year has 
been free from long, serious strikes or lock- 
outs, although there have been several large 
strikes of short duration. The Builders’ and 
Traders Exchange has lately been considering 
the subject of discounts, and on August 3a 
committee of five was appointed to formulate 
& set of resolutions on the subject to be pre- 
sented to tbe exchange for action. Tbe com- 
mittee consists of W. H. Alsip, chairman, E. 
E. Scribner, R. Vierling, W. L. Hoffman and 
E. Kirk, Jr. 


Detrolt, Mich. 


The weekly report showing the work awarded 
to members of the Builders’ Exchange of De- 
troit indicates that building operations are 
active in that city. The exchange is in а 
flourishing condition, and is daily gaining in 
influence and position аз one of the important 
institutions of the city. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Grand Rapids builders are nearly all busy, 
and there is at present nothing in the action of 
the labor unions to cause apprehension of any 
change in the present amicable relations which 
exist between the employers and workmen. 
There is some talk in the Builders and Traders’ 
Exchange of the importance of establishing a 
more stringent code of practice among con- 
tractors in reference to the manner of submit- 
ting bids for work, and the manner in which 
the bids should be treated wbile in the hends 
ofthe arcbitect previous to tbe date of open- 
ing. The necessity for some definite plan to be 
followed by all builders is one that exists in 
many localities, and the adoption of a code 
would greatly benefit the business. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The building interests in Milwaukee are in 
about their usual condition, the average 
amount of buildings being in course of con- 
struction. The building inspector isat present 
engaged in an active crusade against architects 
and contrectors who have been in the habit of 
neglecting to comply with the city ordinance 
The inspector has asked the city council to 
grant him more assistance in order that each 

istrict of the city may be thoroughly in- 
spected. 

The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange is 
rapidly pusb ing its new building to completion, 
and expects to have it ready for occupancy at 
an early date. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reports from Minneapolis state that the 
building business is in good condition, and there 
are very few idle workmen in the city. The 
various trades-unions have been more active 
lately in attending to the detailsof their various 
organizations than formerly, and there is some 
talk of an effort Leing made to form a central 
union which shall embrace all the trades. 


Loulsville, Ky. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of 
Louisville report that its plan to erect a 
building for its own use is progressing finely. 
The provision for the expeu-e is rapidly being 
S) ыен and while the success of the project 
has been assured for some time, it was thought 
best to have the money in sight before break- 
ing ground. The exchange is doing some ex- 
cellent work in the way of defining just what 
methods are correct and honorable in regard 
to the treatment of bids, and is making a 
strong effort to impress upon its members the 
importance ot living up to every detail of the 

e of practice which tbe exchange has 
adopted. 
New York City. 


The situation in the building trades in New 
York City during thc recent strikes has been so 
complex that it has been difficult to arrive at 
an accurate conclusion as to tbe number of 
men involved or the cause of their being or- 
dered out. The building interests of the city 
have been disturbed tbis year by tbree great 
strikes, two of which have been referred to 
from month to month in these columns, The 
third strike, wi ich was against the employ- 
ment of non-union men and against all build- 
ings which were being supplied with material 
by members of the Iron League ur the Build- 
ing Materie! Dealers’ Asscciation, and was 
practically abandoned about the middle of 
August. It is variously estimated that there 
were from 20,000 to 30,000 men idle during the 
past two months asa result of the effort by 
the Board of Walking Delegates to prevent 
the employment of non-union men. The 
trouble in the latest general disturbance began 
with a strike ordered against tbe Jackson 
Architectural Iron Works over its refusal to 
discharge a union man who bad been fined 
$50 by his union for some alleged infraction of 
its rules. At the instance of the Commissioner 
of Public Works the fine was settled and the 
strike for that cause against the Jackson com- 
pany was declared off, but was continued be- 
cause the company employed certain non-union 
men, and workmen were ordered out of all 
buildings which were being supplied with iron 
by this company. Then the Iron League, of 
which J. M Cornell of the firm of J. B. & J. 
M Cornell is president, took up the fight in 
behalf of the Jackson Architectural tron Com 
pany. At a meeting of its Executive Board 

he Iron league resolved to lock out all the 
housesmiths and to take back only such men 
as were not union men. 

The fight was next taken up by District As- 
sembly 253, Knights of Labor, representing 
the building construc.ors, and the Master 
Workman, Henry E. Hicks, instituted a series 
of strikes against all the buildings for which 
J. M. Cornell had contracts, on the ground 
that he was the principal supporter of the 
Jackson Architectural Iron Works. At first 
the public cartmen and engineers were ordered 
out on these buildings, cutting short the supply 
of materials, The Public Cartmen’s Union 
consists of small employers, each one of whom 
own from one to four or five horses and trucks. 
The Building Material Dealers’ Association, 
which controls nearly all the building mate- 
rials supplied to New York, could not get the 

ublic cartmen to deliver materials for the 

lacklistel buildings Its members repre- 
sented to their workmen tbat they bad nothing 
to do with the quarrel between the house- 
smiths and J. B. & J. M. Cornell, but the men 
would only. obey the call of the union. 

The building material dealers followed the 
example of the Iron League and ordered a gen- 
eral lockout of all public cartmen, taking back 
only these who were willing to deliver mate- 
rial to any building, whether a strike was cu 
or not. Only a few of the men returned to 
work, and the strike was taken up by the 
Board of Walking De'egates of the Knights of 
Labor, which instituted a series of general 
strikes against the Building Material lers 
Association, involving nearly all the building 
trades. About 15,000 people were thrown idle 
and 125 buildings tied up. The bricklayers 
and several other trades, which refu to 
strike, were forced out bv the non-delivery of 
material, and the huilding coutractors with 
whom the Walking EG a had no quarrel 
were losing money. It finally became a fight 
of the employers against the Walking Dele- 
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gates. Although some of the building mate- 
rial dealers were driven tothe verge of bank- 
ruptcy, they decided that it was necessary to 
stand up against capricious strikes ordered by 
the Board of Walking Delegates, and a resolu- 
tion was passed to fight to the end. In the 
mean time the men began to grow uneasy, and 
the Board of Walking Delegates professed to 
have a plan to supply building material from 
firms outside of the association. The framers 
now returned to work in a body. There were 
complaints every day, especially from the pub- 
lie cartmen, who were losing heavily, and 
there was every chance of the men burrying 
back to work in a mass. The delegates, see- 
ing that they could not hold the men, declared 
the strike off, and as many of the men as 
could find employment returned to work. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The building interests of Omaha are re- 
ported as being quiet, although there is con- 
siderable work being done in and about the 
city. Tbe Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange is 
in excellent condition, and at the regular 
August meeting for the discussion of important 
topirs affecting the welfare of the business 
there was а very full attendance. The sub- 
ject of the discussion was: Does the fact of 
baving always done good and reliable work on 
the part of a contractor receive its just con- 
sideration on the part of the public, and to 
whom can we charge the faults of irresponsible 
conti actors in a community ?” 

President Hussey said it was often the ex- 
perience of an honest, onsible, faithful and 
competent contractor that he was put u 
against an irresponsible contractor, an 
owners, architects or agents would let а con- 
tract to an irresponsible bidder for such а 
small difference as $5 in $5000. Who isat 
fault? Is not the responsible contractor him- 
self largely at fault ? It is because he cheapens 
himself and his ability, leaving no margin 
for contiugencies and little for profits. Lis 
bid 13 almost as low as thatof the irresponsible 
bidder who never expects to pay his bills The 
low bid of the responsible bidder elevates the 
irresponsible bidder almost to a level of re- 
sponsibility and the owner does not see much 
difference. Another thing at fault is that 
architects do not insist as strongly as they 
should that owners should not have dealings 
with irresponsible contractors. 

Architect Blake said there was a great deal 
of truth in the last assertion. But many own- 
ers seemed to be looking for architects to whom 
they could dictate and who would submit to 
doubtful methods. Again, the lien laws foster 
irresponsible contractors. 

Mariin Ittner thought the great oversight 
tbat allows of irrespousible contractors was 
tbat contractors were not held to their agree- 
ments. That is where the irresponsible con- 
tractor has his own way. 

Gustave Andreen said that there was less 
trouble with irresponsible contractors than 
with deadbeat owners, for the sub-contractors 
really put up a building. 

Contractor Coots said every contractor had 
his friends, and the way todo was to always 
do the first work you could and never take a 
job unless you can fulfill it. Mr. Coots said in 
every ud particularly a growing city like 
Omaha, there would always be irresponsible 
parties. I hey are men who drift from town 
t town and never stay in one town long at a 

ime. 

Mr. Woodman thought the architects fre- 
quently bid so low that a contractor could not 
erect a building as solid as he desired. 

_ Several gentlemen combated Mr. Coots’ be- 
lief, and one said that if the architects bid 
right there would be no fault finding with the 
contractors. Mr. Coots arose to say that a full 
set of plans and specifications must be given 
to the contractors and then there will be bet- 
ter work and satisfaction to all. 

The customary lunch was served at the close 
of the meeting and was, as usual, enjoyed by 
all. The committee who have the revision 
of the building laws of the city have taken a 
recess for several weeks; but their work will 
be resumed about the last of the month. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The metal roofers, tin-plate and sheet-iron 
workers of Philadelphia have been ordered by 
their union to stop working for a number of 
contractors who do not conform to the union’s 
scale of wages. The strike is not expected to 
seriously affect those branches of the business, 
and is not likely to extend to otbers. The 
Master Builder's Exchange is progressing in 
its usually favorable condition, and its build- 
ing exhibit department is becoming daily 
better known as one of the most complete and 
well conducte d collections of building materials 
in the country. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The members of tbe Builders’ Exchange of 
Worcester participated in an excursion to 
Providence and Narragansett Bay on the 
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occasion of the annual outing. About 150 
ladies and gentlemen from Worcester were 
joined at Providence by alike number, con- 
sisting of membersof the Providence Exchange 
and their ladies, and the party took thesteamer 
Johu A. Morgan for a trip down the bay. At 
Silver Spring a clam bake was served and 
most thoroughly enjoyed by all. The com- 
mittee having the excursion in charge was 
composed of R C. Markham, Richard Hay- 
ward, William F. Cady, of Providence, and 
E. B. Crain, W. H. Eddy and C. D. Morse, of 
Worcester. Тһе admission of ladies as par- 
ticipants in the pleasure was introduced for 
the first timesince the organization of the ex- 


changes. 
—ſ —— 


Notes. 


The builders and contractors of Houston, 
Texas, have formed an exchange mainly upon 
the lines advocated by the National Association 
of Builders. The name adopted for the or- 
ganization was the Builders’ and Material 

en's Exchange of Houston, Texas. C. E. 
Jones was clected president, and the other 
officers as follows: Vice-president, J. J Clede; 
secretary, John H. Cato; treasurer, N Ran- 
dolph; sergeaut-at-arms, D. McMahon. Messrs. 
James P. Ealy, Dan Crowly and C. E. Jones 
were appointed a committee to select suitable 
quarters for the exchange. There were 40 
or 50 of the leading contractors, builders and 
material men present at the meeting. and the 
active interest manifested shows that the 
organization starts out on a firm foundation. 


Tolelo has been rightly called the Working- 
man's Paradise, and that it is no misnomer 
evidenced by the fact that he not only does 
not have to ask for а holiday, as in days gone 
by, but is given one without the trouble of 
asking, and the employers foot the bills. At 
least that is the era that is being introduced 
by the individual members of the Carpenters’ 
and Builders’ Association. On August 6 
Messrs. Bentley, Friend, F. & J. Files, Witz- 
man, Cavanaugh, Arnsman Bros., Sheeby & 
Dirkman, Jackson, Lee, Brown, Ravel, 
Malone and others took their employees and 
their families to Put-in-Bay on the City of 
Toledo. This is an innovation that cannot be 
too mucb encouraged, and tbe thoughtfulness 
and liberality of these gentlemen is worthy of 
all praise. There were about 600 in the party. 


The Toledo Builders’ Exchange is growing 
every day aud its members are getting a large 
majority of the work that is in the market. 
The various trade associations are makin 
the exchange rooms tbeir headquarters, an 
the entire building interests of the city are 
gradually centralizing about the exchange. 


The following special dispatch to the Boston 
Herald will prove interesting to stone work- 
ers: 

HARTFORD, Conn, Aug. 11, 1892. 

James G. Batterson of this city, who built 
Connecticut’s great marble capitol building 
and now has the granite contract for the 
$6,000,000 National Library building at Wash- 
ington, gives some interesting facts and figures 
regarding the long strike in the New England 
M He says that in his own quarries at 

esterly, R. I., the strike this season has cost 
the quarrymen about $150,000 in wages. Their 
only grievance was that wage contracts were 
not dated from May 1. The quarry owners 
were compelled to refuse because they had to 
make their contracts with customers earlier 
than that date, and it was imperative that 
they should know in advance of their con- 
tracts just what they would bave to pay for 
quarrying and cutting the stone. 

“l made an interesting computation last 
week,” said Mr. Batterson. It was this: I 
found the number of granite cutters in the 
United States and the sums they lose by assess- 
ments, dues and lost time. assumed that 
they should appoint & trustee and pay to him 
all their union fees, strike assessments and 
Josses, he to deposit the money at the rate of 3 
per cent. 


“I found that iu five years the Granite Cut- 
ters’ Union would have money enough to buy 
out the principal granite quarries, with all 
their machinery, in New England, and pay 
the cash for them." 

“ ро the quarry owners intend to comply 
with the demands as to tbe time of making 
contracts ?? 

“It is impossible; the leaders boldly say 
that unless they can strike in the middle of 
the year, when large contracts are in course 
of completion, tbey will have less chance of 
success. For the same reason the quarry 
owners say that unless they can know what 
the work is going to cost they cannot safely 
make contracts. 

“Тһе granite cutters in New England have 
lost in wages by this strike about $2,800,000. 
Tbis sum would have purchased half a dozen 
of tba principal plants in New England, with 
all tbe cash capital needed for the business, 
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and the strikers would have had something to 
show for their money. 

„A few cents a day contributed by each 
man would enable them in а few years to buy 


‘out the plant and make their own wages 


without a resort to strikes." 


At the semi-annual election August 1 of the 
Contracting Carpenters’ Association of Spring- 
field, Ohio. the following officers was chosen: 
President, E. M. Arbogast; vice-president, C. 
E. Miller; secretary, E. M. Crumley; treas- 
urer, W. S Gladfelter; directors, A. M. 
Jenkins, W. S. Gladfelter and Geo. H. Harris. 


There was a little lurry among the painters 
of New Orleans about August 1. The journey- 
men boycotted one of the members of the 
Master Painters! Association and the associa- 
tion notified the union tbat unless the boycott 
was raised the workmen in tbe employ of 
members of the association would be locked 
out. The workmen paid no attention to the 
notice and at the appointed time were locked 
out, but а compromise was soon effected and 
the men returned to work. 


А committee of the striking stonecutters of 
Newark waited on the bosses кш! 12 and 
notifled them that the men bad declared the 
strike off. This meansthat the шеп go back 
on worse terms and work forty-eigbt hours 


instead of forty-four per week. Non-union 
men will not be discharged to make places for 
the union men. The year is to begin on 


— . — — — — 


The Song of the Dollar. 


The following verses, bearing the title 

iven above and dedicated to William 

cKinley, Jr., are sent us by a journey- 
man carpenter signing himself Hank 
Hand from Sullivan, Ind.: 


We've all heard the songs of the ~ Blue and the 
Gray," 

And the “Sword of Bunker Hill,“ 

But the song that I sing isa song of to-day ; 
It's the song of the dollar bili. 

Then a health to the men who labor and toil } 
Aud flght in the battle of life, 

And shed their sweat and carry the spoil 
To parents, or children, or wife. 


The Frenchman will fight for the lily, 
The Englishman flights for the rose, 

And they fight just for fun in the Emerald isle, 
Tbe land where the sbamrock grows. 

The Scotchman will fight for the thistle 
That waves from tbe brow of the hill, 

But the war that is waged in this land of the free 
Is the fight for the dollar bill. 


Oh! the eagle of Rome was a powerful bird 
And the eagle of France had its day, 

And the eagle that carries our standard aloft 
Is а bird that has come bere to stay. 

But the bird that brings joy to the working- 

man's heart, 

The songster that beats them all holler,” 

Is the venerable fowl on the time-honored coin, 
The bird on the Old Daddy Dollar." 


Then bustle around for a dollar or two, 
Don't repine if your portion is small, 

The man with & million of dollars or so 
Can never eojoy them all. 

The dollar that pays you full value, I trow, 
And the one of which little is said, 

Is the dollar you earn by the sweat of your brow 
That buys your daily bread. 


Oh! It is not wealth or station, 
It ís not rank or state, 

But * Git up and git " and manhood and pluck 
That makes men truly great. 

We cannot all be rich or great, 
Or stand at Ше nation's head, 

But the sinew and bone of this land of the free 
Are the men who earn their bread. 


Then a bealth to the jovial hammer and saw. 
And a health to the anvil, I trow; 
And a health to the brush, the trowel, the spade, 
And a merry God speed the plow.” 
Here's a health to the mattock, the pick and Ше 
bar, 
To the mallet and chisel and sledge ; ` 
They're the buckler and shield and the weapons 
of war 
To fight the great battle for bread. 
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HEATING GREENHOUSES. 


E print the following extracts from 
W an interesting address delivered 
before the Gardeners’ Club of Mon- 

treal by J. W. Hughes: 

There are some good points that every 
good boiler should possess First, it 
should have an ample fire box, both in 
sizeand depth. This, of course, covers the 
question of grate area. It should be so 
arranged as to be easily fired and cleaned; 
bave au ample and easily cleaned ash pit; 
the flues must not be small or complicated, 
and be easily accessible for cleaning, be- 
cause soot ‘‘carbon” is one of the best 
non-conductors known to science, and un- 
less the surfaces are so constructed as to 
prevent the accumulation of soot on them 
they must be so constructed that 1t be the 
work of & few minutes to clean them, 
and they must be kept clean if the best 
&nd most economical results are to be 
gained. As much surface as possible must 
be exposed to the direct glow of the fire. 
Piling sections one on top of another has 
its limit of usefulness, as after the smoke 
and gases have traveled a certain distance 
they have given off all the heat they con- 
tain over and above the heat of the boiler 
iteelf. Then they are useless as a heating 
medium, and the sooner they go up the 
main flue the better (see Hood, 83). The 
water spaces must be thin, but every 
precaution must be taken to insure the 
freest circulation, because water is a poor 
conductor of heat, but the slightest appli- 
cation of heat sets up the motion which we 
call circu'ation, and when the freest circu- 
lation is provided for nature's law of heat, 
which is motion, can come into free 
play, and the heated particles of the water 
at opce move off from the boiler, where 
we do not want them, to the pipes in the 
house, where we do want them, and 
where, quickly giving off their heat, they 
want to travel back to the boiler, and they 
will do so without fail if you have your 
boiler and pipes constructed in such a way 
as to enable them to do so. For this rea- 
son I favor 4 inch pipes, as for the quan- 
tity of water they contain, and that means 
heat, they afford the least amount of fric- 
tion, and friction means loss of power and 
requires fuel to overcome it, for the power 
is in the heat; in fact, heat and motion or 
power are the same thing. For this reason 
many long and complicated 1uns are to be 
avoided, and the fewer bends or angles 
you have the better. Some, I know, ad- 
vocate small pipes because they heat up 
quicker. Well, this is an undeniable fact ; 
but they heat quicker because tbey are 
conveying less heat, and for the same rea- 
son they cool quicker—not always a de- 
sirable thing in our climate. A good 
draft is an imperative necessity, without it 
you can have no success. With it you 
may get excellent results, even with a very 

r apparat us. A poor draft, strange as 
it may seem, is a great waster of fuel, as 
instead of perfect combustion, and, as a 
result, getting out all the heat there is in 
the coal, it merely smolders. Tou can al- 
ways check the draft—there is no dif- 
culty about that; but when you cannot 
get up & white heat in your fire if 
you want to, there is room for an im- 
provement in the draft. Your boiler 
should also be constructed of some 
material that will not be destroyed by 
standing in a moist place during many 
months in the year. For this reason cast 
iron is best, although for other reasons it 
may not be as good as wrought in some 
respects. Always put in a boiler having 
ample capacity, so as not to have to force 
tne firing in any weather. A very impor- 
tant factor in the heating and ventilating 
of a house is its construction. It is a big 
contract to heat all out of doors,” and if 
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every pane of glass is leaking at the joint, 
ifthe frames do not fit, if the sides are 
single instead of double glazed, the heat- 
ing of such а house is difficult and the 
ventilating almost impossible. But given 
a reasonably tight house you will have 
plenty of heat with economy and can work 
your ventilators so as to get such results 
as you may require. The question of ven- 
tilation is too large for me to attempt to 
elucidate to-night, but on that let me say 
afew words, They are—you must have 
an inlet as well as an outlet. A hole in 
the roof does not mean ventilation unless 
you have a corresponding hole somewhere 
else to let air in. You cannot ventilate a 
bottle unless you make a hole in the bot- 
tom or rig it with some contrivance at the 
neck that will let air in as well as out. 


HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS. 


My remarks, of cuurse, had reference to 
a hot-water heating apparatus, as I believe 
that is the best for a gentleman’s green- 
house. It is simple, direct, carries heat a 
long time after the fire has gone down, re- 
quires no special skill in its management, 
not liable to break downs or breaks, not 
dependent on pumps, injectors or a con- 
stant pressure supply of water; has no 
safety valves, try cocks, automatic feeder, 
&c., to get out of order, and has behind it 
a weight of experience and trial that is 
important. In making these remarks I 
am not saying anything in disparagement 
of а steam plant, which may be, for aught 
I know, very suitable for heating commer- 
cial conservatories where there would be 
some one in attendance day and night, but 
even then I should advise that the plant 
be deubled, the same as is done in news- 
paper offices, electric light stations and 
such like, so that when an accident occurs 
& boiler may be in reserve and ready to 
put into operation in a short time. Steam- 
heated greenhouses have been spoken of 
recently as something new, but it was 
used for heating greenhouses in 1788 by 
T. Wakefield, Esq., of Northchurch, Eng- 
land. I know of a greenhouse in this city 
that was heated with steam 20 years ago. 
It ran for a few years, when the steam 
boiler was removed and a hot-water boiler 
substituted, which contributed not a little 
to the success of the house and vastly to 
the comfort and peace of mind of the 
gardener in charge. The same boiler has 
ever since been doing good work as a 
house-heatir g boiler, the difference being 
that when any little thing goes wrong in 
the house-heating boiler necessitating the 
lowering of steam for a few hours, nothing 
more serious occurs than a little discomfort 
to the inmates of the house, while a depri- 
vation of heat for a similar length of time 
in a conservatory would be disastrous. 


PIPE JOINTS. 


Another question of importance 1 may 
touch upon is the best kind of Pipe joint. 
In my opinion nothing equals the joint 


made with red lead and hemp packing. 
It is easily made, durable, perfectly water 
tight and at the same time has a certain 
amount of give in it, and when it is de- 
sired to make a change it is a simple mat- 
ter to pick them out. A short time ago a 
couple of my men removed several hun- 
dred feet of 4-inch pipe from an old con- 
servatory, separated it all into lines and 
had it all piled in the yard inside of two 
days, and not a pipe or fitting broken. 
Now with rust joints this would have been 
simply impossible. Cement and hemp has 
its advocates, and I have no doubt of its 
being an excellent joint, but great care 
must be taken in properly mixing fresh 
cement every time a joint or а small 


number of joints has to be made. The 
eat feature about the rust joint is its 
urability, but I know of no reason why 
а red lead joint should not last quite as 
long. The worst scrape I ever pot into 
in the way of a greenhouse trouble was 
from rust joints. The Louse bad been 
fitted up in the usual way and did good 
work without leaks for two seasons, the 
third the joints began to leak, as they 
must, in the most awkward places and in 
the most unaccountable way. The result 
was I had no end of worry and expense 
and lost a good customer. I never could 
account for the trouble except on one the- 
ory, ard perhaps some gentleman here may 
throw some light on the question. My 
idea is that the pipes were emptied and 
left dry all summer, and the joints became 
dry and baked, so that when the water was 
turned on in the autumn the water striking 
the dried up rust on the inside, a chemical 
action was set up; in other words, a fresh 
rusti ig proc: ss was begun, and as the joint 
was solid on the outside there was no room 
for expansion and the joints burst. An- 
other trouble with rust joints is their 
rigidity. In most conservatories some little 
twisting or settlement will take place, and 
snap goes your joint or fitting, and it is 
generally in the most awkward place and 
season that this occurs. In case of a break 
down necessitating the putting out of 
fires, I know of no better or more quickly 
put in operation plan to keep up sufficient 
eat to save the plants, if there is no way 
of setting up a stove, than to get a num 
ber of large coal oil lamps and set them 
burning. They may beset in large tin 
dishes containing an inch or two of water 
for the sake of safety; but it is generally 
possible, if the trouble occurs in daylight, 
to get up a stove, even if you have to 
punch out a pane of glass in the roof for 
the pipe. But sometimes a breakdown 
will occur ir the night or on a Sunday or 
holiday. In such a case the gardener is all 
right, provided be has a supply of coal oil 
and half a dozen or more good big lamps 
to set agoing. Tubs of warm water set 
about the house also retard the rapid fall 
of temperature. For this reason the big 
tanks of water in the houses are of benefit, 
as they not only serve as reservoiis of 
water and moisture, but also of heat. 


— . —— ОР — 


A Modern Church Structure. 


The temple of the Grace Baptist Church 
at Broad and Berk streets, Philadelphia, 
is probably among the most remarkable 
buildings in the world. It contains Sab- 
bath school rooms, dining rooms, kitchens, 
business offices, boiler room, electric light 

lant, an асу reception, reading and 

ibrary rooms. It has the largest unpaid 
choir in the world, whose bill for sheet 
music alone is over $400 per annum. The 
main auditorium of thetemple seats more 
people than any other church in the 
country, its present seating capacity be- 
ing 4108, which can be increased to 4600. 
Over 9000 people have been known to be 
peers at some of the temple services. 

ts Sunday school rooms will seat 1500 
pupils. In the rear of the lecture room 
1s а dining room with accommodations for 
500 people. ning out from this dining 
room on two sides are the rooms for the 
Board of Trustees and Business Men's 
Union ; the parlors and reading rooms of 
the Young Men's and Young Women's 
Associations, the kitchen, carving room, 
cloak room, armory of the Temple Cadets, 
and through this latter passageway tothe 
engine and boiler rooms. Connected with 
the temple are no less than 14 organiza- 
tions, all more or less religious in char- 
acter, and all eminently successful. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Convenient Tool Chests. 


From W. J., Meadville, Pa.—I have 
been a reader of Carpentry and Building 
for some time and have noticed the dif- 
ferent methods of building tool chests 
suggested by various correspondents. 
None that I have seen thus far suit me 
as well as the chest which I now have. 
It is 36 inches long, 24 inches high and 
2914 inches wide inside. It is divided 
into two parts, an upper and a lower, 
which are divided into small compart- 
ments. It will be seen from an inspection 
of Fig. 1 of the sketches, which represents 
a section through the chest, that the bot- 
tom is divided into five places. The middle 
compartment is 8 inches high in the clear, 
while those at the right and left of it are 
10 inches high. The chisel rack is also 
10 inches high, the partition being made 
of a 14 inch strip notched on the inside 
against the wall so that the chisels will set 
in without coming in contact with the 
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Fig. 1.— Епа View of Chest. 
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is represented in general view in Fig. 5 
of the sketches. The space marked “1” 
is intended for files, No. 2 for auger bits, 
No. 3, squares; No. 4, twist drills, and No. 
5, panel plow bits. These spaces are 2 
inches deep and open at the top. Nos. 6 
to 11, inclusive, are drawers used for 
small tools The chest is made of butter- 
nut and is hard finished. Each drawer 
and lid is fitted with a lock and when 
packed can be rolled over and over with- 
out danger to the tools. The handles are 
on the end, and I have an axle mounted 
on wheels and so constructed as to hook 
on to the end of the chest, which ena bles 
me to haul it about as I please. 


Lengihs of Tank Hoops 


From SUBSCRIBER, Hickory Corners, 
Mich.—In answer to E. G. B." whose 
inquiry appeared on page 179 in the July 
issue of Carpentry and Building, I would 
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ticle above referred to, and then by plac- 
ing a sheet of prepared paper upon this 
blue print used as a negative, our corre- 
spondent will secure a white print having 
bluelines. "There are other processes for 
obtaining this result, but we think our 
correspondent will find this a simple one 
and entirely satisfactory for his purpose. 


Advantages of а Knowledge of 
Carpentry. 


From G. M., New Albany, Ind.—Nearly 
every family needs some one who shall be 
equal to all emergencies, and can fit, make 
or repair, as the case may be. Happy is the 
woman who is independent in the use 
of the hammer and saw, provided she has 
no male relation as handy as a pocket in a 
shawl in the use of these implements. A 
safe knowledge of the use of the hammer 
and saw can be conveniently stored away 
for an emergency even if a male relative 
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Fig. 2. General View of Box marked 1 in Fig. 1. 


Fig. 5.—Perspective View of Box marked 2 in Fig. 1. 


Convenient Tool Chests.—Drawings Submitted by '* W. J." 


wall. The upper portion of the chest is 
divided into four sections represented by 
the numbers 1, 2, 8 and 4. А perspective 
view of No. 1 is shown in Fig. 2 of the 
illustrations. The space marked '*6" is 
only 4 inches deep and 2 inches wide, 
owing to the back being set in to make 
room for the chisels, as indicated in Fig. 
1 of the drawings. The space marked 
* 5" is intended for the saw, which is 
also reached from the top. Nos. 1, 2, 8 
and 4 are drawers 4 inches wide in the 
clear, these being intended for brads, 
chalk and lines, &c. Next to this box, 
which is marked ‘‘ No. 1" in Fig. 1, are 
boxes 8 and 4. The former is intended 
for large planes, is 4 inches deep in the 
clear and has the ends cut out 2 inches, 
as shown in Fig. 3, so the box will drop 
2 inches into the lower portion, as shown 
in Fig. 1. On top of the plane box is the 
carrying case or shoulder box, which is 
used in connection with small jobs and 
where only a few tools are needed. This 
box is shown in general view in Fig. 4. 
The fourth section of Fig. 1, marked 2,” 
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say that if the outside diameters of the 
tank at the top and bottom are given, as 
well as the distances between the hoops, 
it Mens to me the problem is easy to 
solve. 


Making Blue Prints. 


From W. B., Lansing, Mich.—Will you 
please publish in the next issue of Carpen- 
try and Building a recipe for making blue 

rints; also for making white prints with 
lue lines? 


Note.—If our correspondent will refer 
to page 196 of the August issue of Car- 
pentry and. Building for last year, he will 
find a very complete description of the 
method of making blue prints. We also 
begin in another part of this issue a serial 
article treating of the subject in a 
way to interest our readers. With re- 
gard to making white prints with blue 
lines, we think our correspondent will be 
successful in adopting the following plan; 
Make a blue print on very thin paper, ас- 
cording to the process described in the ar- 


does exist. It is an accomplishment to be 
able to put in a screw here, drive a nail 
there, fix a lock or hinge, or do any of the 
multitudinous little things which will 
come up for immediate attentior in every 
home. Saws of two sizes, hammers the 
same, a plane, a screw driver and a chisel. 
are necessary tools, and in addition an 
assortment of screws, nails, tacks and a 
pot of glue. The tools should be kept 
sharp and free from rust, the latter being 
accomplished by rubbing them with a 
mixture of 2 parts of glycerine and 1 part 
of alcohol. If the tools be very fine use a 
little more of the alcohol, and if packed 
in a little coarse bran or well dusted with 
lime when not in use, they will always 
remain bright and in good condition. 
Among the various contrivances which 
are convenient in houses, particularly 
where space is limited, is a hinged shelf 
fitted to the sillof each window. The 
shelf can be lifted at pleasure and affords 
a place for the reception of different 
articles. Small corner cupboards can be 
fashioned of four or five shelves of dif- 
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ferent sizes with the edges rounded off. If 
they are fastened to the wall by brass 
plates no supports are visible, and they 
can be stained or varnished according to 
the taste. These shelves are useful for a 
variety of purposes. A shelf about 6 
inches wide and some 4 feet from the 
floor, with an edge finished with a mold- 
ing or a railing, and run about the wall of 
a dining rcom, will prove very convenient 
for the reception of any number of dishes. 
Boxes can fitted into window seats, 
making them very desirable as receptacles 
for linen or clothing, and if the wood- 
work of the room is stained, painted or 
enameled, the boxes should match it in 
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upon the carpenter or upon the conven- 
ience and good will of some one else to do 
the work. The gift of handling tools, 
however, does not belong to every woman. 
If it comes at all it must be by some 
effort and practice; yet it can be acquired 
by constant ano persistent effort. 


Verandas and Gable Finish. 


From L. J. A., Atlantic Highlands, N. 
J.—I send herewith several sketches of 
verandas which may prove of interest to 
« Jack” of Ontario, Ohio. I lay no claim 
to having designed them, but I do not re- 
member having seen any exactly similar 
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of obtaining the bevel of the jacks. I 
cannot comprehend his meaning when he 
says: Take the thickness of the stuff 
and square across from the plumb cut for 
the side bevel.” 


Discassion of Various Topics. 


From APPRENTICE, Freeport, Ill.—The 
following thoughts suggested themselves 
on reading the correspondence in the 
March number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing: “Why do we not have better 
workmen?” asks J. Mc. F.“ In reply I 
would say, because the average contractor 
has one Journeyman and five apprentices, 
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Desigas for Verandas Submitted by L. J. А." Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


color and ornamentation. At the present 
time white and gold appear to the 
favorite colos for & number of rooms. 
An ivory room or hall is not difficult to 
arrange. The tint is a little more creamy 
than white enamel Screens, mantel 
shelves and dado are all painted in this 
ivory white tint, and if she.ves, cupboards 
and brackets are needed they should be 
put in before the work of decoration is 
commenced. According to my mind, a 
house cannot have too many shelves for 
the convenience of the housewife. She 
will find something to put on any number 
of them from the attic to the cellar, and 
a woman who can saw a board, plane the 
edge and with a hammer and nails fix it 
in place, can, on the average, have more 
shelves than the woman who is depending 
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to them. Iam positive I have never exe- 
cuted any work just as the designs here 
presented call for. Itrust they may be 
of some use to the correspondent named, 
if only as curiosities. e need not let 
any one see him looking at them. 


Obtainteg Bevel of Jack Rafters. 


From W. A. H., South Bethlehem, Pa.— 
I notice in the correspondence from ‘‘ J. 
E. S." of Jacksonville, III., a rule for roof 
construction. I like it very much, as it 
is simple and to the point. I have framed 
one roof by it with entirely satisfactory 
results. There is one thing, however, 
that I would like to have the correspond- 
ent demonstrate, and that is the manner 


and neither boes nor jour. has time to 
teach them the trade. 

The splice of Н. B.,“ presented in a re- 
cent number. should be labeled ‘‘ Shaky.” 
I do not like a splice that cuts away half 
the strength of the stick. 

The method of finding the dimensions 
of an octagon suggested by E. A. P." is 
of no use to me, as I am short on algebra. 
Why can we not get it iu figures which 
any one may understand ? 

“А. в”, steel bar is all right. but 
mine has a pinch at one end and a chisel 
point at the other. 

To find the length of any rafter, whether 
hip, jack or common, take the run of the 
rafter on the blade and the rise on tne 
tongue of the square, measure with the 
pocket rule from one to the other, and the 
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result is obtained. Lay the square on the 
rafter with the figures representing the 
rise and run up even with the top edge 
of the rafter, and mark along the blade 
for the heel and along the tongue for the 
perpendicular cut. This plan is just as 
good for cutting a brace or a leaning post 
as for the rafter. 

I do not like Н. R. McK.’s” method 
of framing a two-story house. I would 
much rather have шу studding in one 
piece from sill to plates, with suitable 
ribbing to carry the second-story joist. 


Bevels For a Diamond Spout. 


From J. A. F., McKinney, Texas.—In 
the February issue of Carpentry and 
Building, W. A. L.“ asks for an «asy 
method of finding the bevels for a dia- 
mond spout. In reply to this request I 
submit sketches which think will serve 
his purpose. Referring to Fig. 1, draw A 
B and at right anglesto it C B. Connect C 
and A, which will be theseat of the spout. 
Now produce C D at right angles to C A, 
the hight. Connect D A, which is the 
length of the spout. Now continue BC 


Fig. 2. 
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for Fig. 4; then take the figures 7 x 16 
and draw the line C. After his has been 
done, draw the line D at right angles to 
the line A, cutting the lines B, A and C 
at any point. Now, with the dividers 
find the distance from the intersection of 
B AC to the intersection of C D, and at 
the intersection of A D, as a center, de- 
Scribe the arc at E. Find the distance 
from the intersection of A D to the inter- 
section of C D, and, with E as a center, 
describe the arc at F. The next in order 
is to find the distance from the intersec- 
tion of B A C to the intersection of B D, 
and, with the intersection of AD as a 
center, describe the arc G. Next take 
the distance from the intersection of A D 
to the intersection of B D, and, with G 
as & center, describe another arc at F. 
Connect F E and G F,and the result is 
the bevel of a diamond spout. Havin 
empliyed this method for several years, 
find it entirely satisfactory, being short 
and accurate as well as applicable to a 
spout of any angle. 


` Note.— While giving the letters of the 
correspondents above, we would also di- 
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Bevels for a Diamond Spout.—Diagrams Submitted by “J. A 


to E, making BE equal to C D. Con- 
nect E A. ow take E Aon one blade 
of the square and C Bon the other and 
lay it on the straight edge as indicated in 
Fig. 2 of the sketches. will then be the 
bevel required, also the bevel cut across 
the top and bottom. D of Fig. 1 will be 
the bevel for the plumb cut. 


From F. T., Findlay, Ohio.—In the 
February issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing. W. A. L.” of Kansas City. Mo., 
asks for a short method of finding the 
bevel of & diamond spout. Having had 
Bome experience in this line of work I 


will endeavor to answer his question. In. 


the first place, the holes having been cut 
from which the spout leads, fasten the 
end of a fine millwright line in the upper 
corner—that is, the one which is to be the 
upper corner of the spout—and stretch 
the line taut to the corresponding hole 
where the spout empties. In the next 
place. find the angle of the line on two 
sides by the figures on the square, placing 
the tongue at the edge of the hole and lean- 
ing the blade against the line, as shown in 
Fig. 3 of the sketches which I send. We 
will assume the figures to be 8 x 12 on one 
side and 7 x 16 on the other, the figures 
representing the cuts of the ends of the 
spout. Next take a piece of 75-inch board, 
about 16 inches wide and 2 feet 6 inches 
long. Draw a line lengthwise in the cen- 
ter, as indicated by A in Fig. 4. Next 
take the figures on the square, 8 x 12, as 
obtained in Fig. 3, and draw the line B 
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rect the attention of our readers to previous 
communications on the same subject, in 
which, no doubt, many will be interested. 
In the issues of Carpentry апа Building 
for November, 1888, апа February and 
May, 1889, the subject of the bevels for а 
diamond spout was treated at considerable 
length. 


The Contractor and Material Dealer. 


From DEALER.—I read in the April 
issue of Hi ce and Building an arti- 
cle entitled Contractor and Material 
Dealer,” in which I was interested. As 
I аш a dealer in building material I will 
concede that the first statement is cor- 
rect. We sell one bunch o shingles at 
the same rate we do thousands. There 
is only a margin of 14 to 15 cents on a 
theusand, so there is no chance to cut the 
price for any one. A man asks the price 
of shingles, and we do not know whether 
he wants 15,000 or a single bunch. If he 
takes one bunch now we look ahead «ith 
the certainty that he will want the 15,- 
000, во are satisfied. Now, as to the con- 
tractor. A dealer in a neighboring town 
where the practice of contracting pre- 
vails sold out after five years' dealing, 
having over $1200 of contractors' debts 
and never obtained a cent of it. I have 
discouraged that kind of dealing. I tell 
theownerof a building that һе can buy 
just as cheap as the contractor, and can 
obtain just what he wants in the way of 
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material. My loes from contractors in 20 
years will not exceed $100. The article 
in the April issue states if the dealer 
sells to the owner he deprives the con- 
tractor of his margin," or words to that 
effect. But, remember, I84ve my mar- 
gin, and that is the part that interests 
the dealer. It inust be remembered that 
our lien laws are very slow and cumber- 
some, and it does not pay to depend on 
them. Then, again, there is the question 
as to the average contractor and builder. 
In the first place, they are not responsi- 
ble; in the second place, they cannot figure 
out a full and complete bill, and as a conse- 
quence get left, while a very, very few 
never intend to pay. They would bid 
very low to obtain the job and then beat 
the dealer and the owner; so from my 
standpoint as a dealer I will sell as 
cheaply to the owner as to the contractor. 
Here is the way one of my few contract 
jobs worked: A contractor took a job 
and asked me to fill the bill, 18,000 feet 
of lumber. I told him he had it toosmall, 
but he was sure he was right. The re- 


sult proved that it took 24,000 feet of 
lumber. 


He saw that he was beaten and 
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so left the job for the owner to complete. 
It was five years before I received my 
pay. Ifall the contractors were compe- 
tent to figure on a job and did not become 
во anxious to obtain the work as to bid 
below living prices, and all were honest. 
I would rather deal with them than try 
to deal with all the peculiarities of 
owners. Idonot claim that all dealers 
are saints, but when the goods are deliv- 
ered and are entirely satisfactory we 
ought to receive our pay ; and to my mind 
the only sure way is to deal with the 
owners. All this, however, is said from 
the standpoint of a country retail dealer. 
Ican readily understand, however, that 
the article referred to would apply to the 
city contractor and dealer in а very dif- 
ferent manner than it would to me. 


Grain Elevators. 


From S. B. S., Xenia, Ohio.—I am 
working with a company who haveto do 
with elevators, and I frequently have 
trouble in getting the elevators to work 
satisfactorily. Ishould be glad to have 
some of your readers give me their opin- 
jons as to the proper construction of eleva- 
tora for grain or nitrate of soda. 


Design for a Boat. 


From L. W., Grand Forks, N. D.—As 
I am a reader of Carpentry and Building, 
I take the liberty of asking a few ques- 
tions through its columns. I am contem- 
plating a trip from St. Paul, Minn., down 
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the Mississippi River to New Orleans and 
along the east coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
to Key West. I desire to ask some of 
ihe practical readers of Ca iry and 
Building of the kind and style of a boat 
best adapted to the purpose. The entire 
party will consist of four men and the 
power will be either sail or steam. 


The Science of Handralling.— VI. 


From Morris Williams, Scranton, Pa.— 
In this article I shall takeas my examples’ 
the problem presented by Constant 
Reader," Canada, in the June issue of 
the paper. He asks for a drawing of a 
face mold for a rail of the plan shown in 
Fig. 28. The difficulty of drawing the 
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Fig. 28. 
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deavored to explain in previous papers ‘ show me how to lay off the degrees of a 


To those who have followed me the dia- 
gram is self-explanatory. The lettering 
on elevation is the duplicate of lettering 
on plan. Point I on the plan is the center 
of the quadrant, so also 1s the point I on 
elevation the center of the ellipse. The 
line 1-1 2 8 6 on plan is duplicated in the 
line 1-128 6 on the elevation. All the 
other letters in the elevation bear similar 
relation to their corresponding letters on 
the plan. To draw the pitch line of tan- 
gents. continue the center lineof straight 
rail till it cuts the perpendicu]ar line 3 3 
in point 3. The conditions laid down b 

„Constant Reader” are to raise the rail 
4 inches above this point. Square over 


from 3 to 4 and from 4 raise 4 inches to 2. 


паге? I once saw a 
orgotten how it is 


circle with a steel 
method, but have 
done. 


Raising an Old Boof. 


From W. E. G., Watseka, III.—I have 
two roofs to raise, one being large with . 
massive return cornice, while the other 
is small, light and plain. The smaller 
roof is to be raised first, and is the one 
concerning which I desire advice, as Ican 
manage the other by the time I have com- 
р the first job. At present I have 
ad no experience whatever in raising old 
roofs. The house has been constructed 
but a short time and seems to be in good 


The Science of Handrailing.—Face Mold. for Stair Rail. 


face mold lies in the neceseity of raising 
therail4inches above the pitch of straight 

rail, this creating a variation in the 
pitches, as plainly seen in Fig. 28. I make 
"use of the correspondent's plan in Figs. 28, 
99 and 80. In Figs. 28 and 29 the rail is 
raised 4 inches above the pitch of straight 
rail, and in Fig. 80 it is raised 11 inches. 

. Each of the three diagrams demonstrates 
& method of raising or lowering the rail 
at pleasure. The method exemplified in 
Qi does away with the necessity of 
finding the bevels, as the wreath is located 
in a plane oblique vertically only. The 
horizontal trace of this kind of plane is at 
right any to X Y, and the minor axis 
of the elliptical curve of the face mold 
is consequently atright angles to thepitch 
plane of the plank or the pitch line of the 
tangents. 

To draw the face mold, firat locate the 
joint in the straight rail at any conven- 
lent int. Run the center line of 
straight rail to the perpendicular line 6 5. 
From the point of intersection raise 4 
inches, which will be the center of the 
square section of the wreath piece. From 

. thetop corner of the square section draw 
a line to the top corner of the joint at 4, 
And from the opposite corner diagonally 
draw a line parallel to this last line till it 
meets the нине joint of the straight rail. 
The space between these parallel lines 
will be the thickness of plank required 
for the wreath piece. From points of in- 
tersection of the vertical lines with the 
pitch line 4 5 draw perpendicular lines 
as shown. Make 0-1 2 8 equal to 0-1 
23 on the plan. Draw lines through 1 
2 8 and parallel to the pitch line 4 5, 
until they meet the perpendicular line 
from the joint 4. These lines form the 
shank. Extend the center line 2 to the 
rpendicular from point 5. These two 
ines will be the tangents transferred to 
the section. The joints are to be square 
to the tangents. The line 4 5 is the 
major axis and the line 0-12 3 is the 
minor axis. The shaded portions are 
waste wood to be chopped off after apply- 
ing the bevels, as shown in the diagram. 
The method exemplified in Fig, 29 is in 
accordance with the principles I have en- 
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Join 2 8, which will be the upper tangent. 
From point 8 on plan as center, radius 8 
4,turn over to 5, raise a perpendicular 
line from 5 to 8 and join 8 8, which will 
be the bottom tangent. . 
Thetwo tangents thus formed differ in 
pitch and in length, the result being that 
two different bevels are necessary. То 
find the bevels draw a horizontal line 
from point 6 where the miner axis cuts 
the continued pitch of upper tangent to 
point 0. From 0 continue to 7, maki 
.7 equal to the radius of the center of the 
rail on the plan. Take 0 as a center, ra- 
dius touching upper tangent, and turn 
over to the vertical line 2 2. Join the in- 
tersection to 7, and in the angle is the 
bevel for upper tangent. Again, take 
nons 0 as center, radius touching the line 
10, which is the lower tangent reversed, 
апа turn over to the vertical line22; 
join the intersection to 7, and in the an- 
le will be the bevel for bottom tangent. 
he only difference between Figs. 2 
and 8 is in the piteli of the upper tan- 
gent. Instead of the rail being raised 4 
inches, as in Figs. 28 and 29, it is in Fig. 30 
raised 11 inches. A study of the diagram 
and a comparison between it and Fig. 29 
will suffice without further explanation. 
It strikes me that the last two diagrams 
may appear to the reader to contain too 
many lines. My answer is that every 
line is essential in theory, but when ma 
are properly understood more than h 
of them can be dispensed with. Before I 
am done I propose to give a few examples 
to show the minimum number required 
when the theory is understood. 


Setting Kitchen Sinks, 


From 8. B. S., Xenia, Ohio.—I would 
like to have some of the readers of Car- 
petro and Building tell me the proper 

ight for setting kitchen sinks in order to 
secure the best resulta. 


Laying off Degrees of a Cirele with 
the Steel Square. 


From L. T. B., Hamburg, Ohio. —Will 
some of the readers of the paper please 


condition. It is desired to raise it 8 feet 
and fillin the second story. I should like 
to avoid disturbing the cornice. The 
building is 16 x 24 feet, with 9-foot ceiling, 
there being a partition 8 feet from one 


Raising an Old Roof.—Sketch Sent by 
" W. E. G.“ 


end, The structure has a saddle roof 
with plain cornice, 12-inch planceer and 
8-inch frieze. The sketch which I send 
will, I think, clearly show the method of 
framing employed. , 


Skirting Board for Stairs. 


From H. L., Moorestown, N. J.—Will 
some of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building tell me how to lay out and cut 
a skirting board for stairs with and with- 
out winders? I desire to know how todo 
this in such a way as to make a good, 
tight job. 
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FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


HE IMPORTANCE of erecting fire- 
proof buildings is becoming each 
year more apparent. Architects gen- 

erally, and real estate owners who have 
their own and the public interests at 
heart, are endeavoring more and more to 


thoroughly fire proof. The cost, in a 
great measure, has been owing to the ex- 
cessive weight of the floors and of the 
minor partitions, the former usually be- 
ing constructed of heavy iron beams, 
filled between with solid brick or with 


Fig. 5.—Fire-Proof Segmental Arch. 


Fig. 6.- Enlarged Section of Beam of Fig. 5. 


Fire-Proof Construction. 


lessen the risk of fire, and are planning 
and building edifices which are not only 
beautiful to look at, but which are de- 
signed to be perfectly fire proof. Here- 
tofore, on account of the great cost of such 
construction, only a few of the largest, 
and those carrying the greatest risk of 
life or of valuable goods, have been made 
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hollow terra-cotta blocks loaded up to or 
above the top of the beams with concrete, 
making а weight of from 70 to 110 pounds 
for each square foot of the floor area, in 
addition to the weight of the iron beame ; 
and the latter of solid or hollow bricks, 
weighing, with the plaster, from 85 to 55 
pounds for each surface foot of wall. This 


enormous load of brick and concrete 
necessitates the use of very heavy beams, 
and of correspondingly heavy and strong 
walls and foundations. or has this 


construction proved effective in all cases 
where it has 


n put to & severe test. 


The late large fire in Boston is an example 
of this. 


IRON RODS EMBEDDED IN CONCRETE. 

Within the past few years experiments 
have been made with concrete in the form 
of slabs and beams, to test its ability to 
sapport loads and to take the place of 
brick arches. The result has been highly 
satisfactory. Its ability to support great 
weight without crushing and its enduring 
and fire-resisting qualities are well known. 
Its low tensile strength and liability to 
fail under tensile or transverse strain is 
also well known, and has hitherto pre- 
vented its use in the parts of buildings 
where tensile strength is required. These 
experiments have shown, however, that 
iron may be incorporated with the con- 
crete, and can be depended upon for ite 
full tensile strength under all conditions, 
provided the iron be well anchored at in- 
tervals in the concrete. If not anchored, 
and a heavy load were рет the slab 
would deflect, causing the concrete to 
crack and open on the under side (prob- 
ably at or near the center of the slab or 
beam), the iron all the while slipping in 
the slab, and the crack opening wider 
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till the mass fell. The iron must be held 
rigidly in place to insure the best results. 

he following we illustrate and de- 
scribe a method of fire-proofing buildings 
by the union of concrete or mortar with 
iron wire and rods, 0 by the 
beams and studding. This protects the 
iron beams and permits the construction 


Fig. 7.—- Method of Constructing Cornices. 
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ling’s Sons Company of New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. 


RESULT OF TESTS. 
Following is the result of a few of the 
tests made with slabs constructed of con- 
crete strengthened by a framework of 
iron : 


Fig. 8.—Modification with Straight Ceiling below Beams. 


of floors and ceilings impervious alike to 
fire and water and capable of sustaining, 
on flat arches with spans of from 4 to 8 
feet, a load of from 100 to 300 pounds to 
the square foot. In segmental arches 
made by this method the safe load would 
only be limited by the strength of the 
beams and of the walls. This material 
is manufactured by the New Jersey Wire 
Cloth Company of Trenton, N. J., and is 
put on the market by the John A. Roeb- 
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: © 
Fig. 9.—Lathing Applied to Beams to make a Ceiling. 


Fig. 10.—Ribbed Lathing to Wood Joists. 


Fire-Proof Construction. 


- 


One slab, 12 x 24 x lfe inches thick, 
made of one part Portland cement to 
one part coarse sand, and having five 
strips of flat iron 1g x 5g inch running 
lengthwise through it, the strips being 
punched at intervals to allow wires уу 
inch in diameter to pass through for 
anchors, the iron frame being imbedded 
near the bottom of theslab, which rested 
on 1-іпсһ bearings, broke with a center 
load of 2750 pounds, or 3000 pounds for 
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each foot of surface between bearings. 
None of the iron blades broke; the concrete 
crushed, the slab being so thin that the 
neutral axis was so near the top that the 
upper or compressive part or member of 
the slab was weaker t the iron strips 
which held the lower member together. 
The deflection of the slab was about & 
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T before it broke. Age of slab, 41 
ays. 

Another slab, 54 x 54 x 3 inches thick, 
was constructed in a similar manner, but 
having 19 iron ei nic x 1inch punched 
for 14-inch wires. Composition of slab, 
one part cement, two parts sand. It was 
supported by bearing 3 inches at each end. 
This slab broke with a load of 36,375 

unds, equal to 2000 pounds per square 

oot. Deflection, 5s; inch. АП the iron 
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strips broke on line of the wire nearest the 
centers Age of slab, 62 days. | 
Another experiment was made with a 
beam 7 x 14 inches in section and 10 feet 
6 inches long. Through this, near the 
bottom, and running its whole length, 
were seven vertical blades; three were 
4x1 inch, and four 4% x 1 inch, anchored 
with 4 inch rods passing through holes 
in the blades. The composition of beam 
was cement, 1; sand, 1, for the 4 inches at 
top and bottom; and cement, 1; sand, 2, 
for the 6 inches of center. The beam was 
supported by 9-inch bearings. The weight 
required to break it was 53,054 pounds, 
all of the longitudinal blades breaking on 


the line of one of the cross wires. De- 
flection before breaking, 1,5, inches; de 
flection with load of 40, ounds, 34 


inch; with 20,700 pounds, nz inch. Age 
of beam, five months. Had these last 
two slabs had the whole benefit of the 
tensile strength of the iron blades the 
concrete would no doubt have been 
crushed and the blades would not have 
parted, as there was iron enough to have 
stood twice the weight had it been prop- 
erly applied. The holes made in the 
blades not only weakened them by the 
prone of iron removed, but trans- 
erred the whole weight of the mass to 
what remained of the blades below the 
holes, giving them less than half the 
actual strength of the iron. Had half 
the amount of iron been used in the slabs 
in the shape of wire and rods rightly ap- 
plied, the weight would not have Toon 
sufficient to part them. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

Referring now to the drawings, Fig. 1 
is a sectional view of two of the support- 
ing beams of a floor, showing the ceiling 
construction апа beam protection. The 
ceiling is attached to the beams 1 by rods 
2. These rods are preferably made of 

d-drawn iron or steel; at one end a 
hook, 3, is made to conform to the sha 
of the flange around which it hooks ; the 
other end is screw-threaded ; they are 
made long enough to reach from one 
beam to a little past the adjacent one, 
and are held in place by the hook 3 and 
by the clip 4, through which the rod 
passes, and which is made to hook around 
the flange of the beam, and is also ar- 
ranged to offset the rod from the under 
side of the beam to provide an air space 
between the plaster and the beam. The 
clip is securely held in place and the rod 
drawn taut by the nut 5, Fig. 3. These 
rods are woven into or are otherwise at- 
tached to the metallic lathing 6, which 
constitutes the plastering surface, and 
may beeither put up together in sheets or 
the rods may be all fixed in place and the 
lathing laced to them. The plaster may 

put on in the usual manner, or a thin 
coat of concrete, 7, may be spread on from 
above. This may also be made to pro- 
tect the beams and to imbed the hooked 
end of the rods and the clip. This im- 
bedding of the hooks and clips would give 
the rod more power to resist tensilestrain, 
as the concrete would prevent the straight- 
aop out of either under the strain, and 
would give the ceiling very nearly the 
full tensile strength of the rods. Rods 
made of No. 3 wire, or 14 inch in diam- 
eter, and spaced 9 inches apart, would 
carry safely a ceiling load of 75 pounds to 
the square foot (the beams being 6 feet on 
center) without sufficient deflection to 
crack the plaster. If concrete were used 
in the construction, spread on from above, 
a finishing coat of plaster could be applied 
below, or the concrete could be smoothed 
off to give a finish. 

Fig. 2 is of similar construction to Fig. 
1, but is adapted to carry the floor load as 
well as the ceiling load. In Fig. 1 it will 
be noticed that the rods are the principal 
support of the ceiling, the wire lathing 
giving no supporting strength whatever. 
By carrying the ends of the sheets of lath- 
ing over the upper side of the lower flange 
of the beams, as at 8, Fig. 2, and imbed- 
ding them in concrete, there is added, when 
the concrete has become hard, the tensile 
strength of the longitudinal wires to the 
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strength of the rods. The wires, how- 
ever, depend entirely рол the concrete 
for the тепп they add to the support- 
ing rods. s has been noted in tests 
made with slabs, the thin slabs broke by 
the crushing of the concrete, and the 
thicker ones by the parting of the iron. 
This, Fig. 2, illustrates а method whereby 
the crushing strength of the concrete is 
made equal to, or greater than, the tensile 
strength of the wires and rods by the use 
of a minimum amount of concrete. The 
lower member is made of sufficient 
thickness to thoroughly imbed the rods 
and the wire lath and to lap well over the 
flanges of the beam, and is built up so as 
to fill between the flanges to protect the 
web. From this lower member are built 
up а succession of ribs, 9, at 2, 8 or more 
feet apart, as may have been determined 
upon (the ribs being easily and quickly 
made by placing light wood formers in 
position and pouring the concrete be- 
tween), the width and depth of the ribs 
being determined by the amount of resist- 
ance to compression required. 


Fig. 4 shows a section of this rib, with 
the wire lathing and one of thesupporting 
rods imbedded in the concrete, and one of 
the scantlings, 14, to which the floor is 
nailed resting on the top of the rib. The 
scantlings may either be laid at right 
angles to the ribs, as shown, or at right 
angles to the iron beams, the scantlings 
resting on the ribs with their ends wedged 
under the flanges of the iron beams to 
hold them in place. 

Fig. 3 shows a half-size section of the 
lower half of a 10-inch beam with the 
supporting rods in position. The attach- 
ing clip 4 is more distinctly seen; and 
the manner of holding the rods offset 
from the beam, against the strain of the 
screw, by inserting strips or pieces of 
light T or other shaped iron, is shown at 


FIREPROOF SEGMENTAL ARCHES. 


Fig. 5 sows the system of fire-proofing 
in the construction of segmental arches. 
The rods 2 are cut the required length to 


.reach when bent into the required curve 


from web to web of the adjacent beams, 
their ends resting upon the flanges at their 
junction with the web; they are then 
either inserted between the meshes of the 
wire lathing 6 or otherwise attached to 
it, and the sheet, which would be 8 feet 
or more in width, would be bent to the 
curve required and sprung into place. A 
succession of these sheets placed side b 
side would fill the entire space from wall 
to wall, making a continuous network of 
iron wire and rods upon which the con- 
crete could be spread from above without 
the usage of any other support The 
lower flanges of the beams would be cov- 
ered by the wire lathing, attached toa 
succession of rods, 11, hooked over the 
arched rods 2, and held in place by the 
wedges 12, which are inserted between 
the beams and therods. The peace could 
be applied and an ornamental finish given 
to the underside of the beams at the same 
time the finish was being given to the 
under side of the arches. 


Fig. 6 is an enlarged section of a beam, 
showing more clearly the arrangement of 
the rods to which the wire lathing is to 
be attached. By carrying the crown of 
the arch even with the tops of the beams 
and leveling up with the concrete a foun- 
dation is made upon which to lay tile 
floors, 18; or it may be arranged as in 
Fig. 8 for scantlings and a wood floor by 
making a flatter arch, во that the crown 
will be a few inches below the tops of the 
beams, and the scantlings laid on ribs of 
the concrete level with the crown and 
extending to the beams. "The concrete at 
the crown of the arch in either case need 
not be more than 2 inches thick. 


Fig. 7 illustrates the method of con- 
structing cornices and of applying the 
ribbed lathing to the outer walls of build- 
ings so as to leave an air space between 
the wall and the plaster. For the cornice 
is used a succession of light rods, 15, one 
end of which is attached to the rod 2 by 
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a hook or an eye, and the other end to the 
wall by a nail with a washer under its 
head, the nail passing through a hook or 
an eye in the cornice rod and into the 
mortar between the bricks. The wire 
lath is then bent to the form of the rods 
and laced to them. In preparing the wall 
for the lathing a series of strips of flat 
iron, 16, is anchored to the brick work. 
They are spaced from 3 to 6 feet apart, as 
required, and are built in a regular line 
up and down the wall, care being taken to 
have the row at the corners at least an 
inch from the corner to give room for the 
hooks апа clips of the supporting rods 2. 
The rods 2 are attached to the strips 16 
the same as tothe beams in Figs. 1 and 2, 
but they are not offset, the strips 16 giv- 
ing all the offset required to secure an air 
space. 

Fig. 8 is one of the modifications in the 
application of the ribbed lathing. This 
figureshows a method of construction with 
iron (or wood) beams, whereby a straight 
ceiling is made below the bottom line of 
the beams, and a still further protection to 
the floor is obtained by а plastered surface 
extending from beam to beam, even with 
or above the top of their upper flanges. 
A, A, А are the beams, B planks restin 
on them and held in place by pieces o 
iron bent to about а right angle, а hole 
having been made in one of the angles 
through which & nail or spike may be 
driven into the edge of the plank ; they 
are put on at intervals, one angle passi 
under the flange of the beam, as at 10. 
shows the floor planks and E the floor 
boards ; a is a supporting rod for the ceil- 
ing and E the wire lathing attached to it 
for a plastering surface ; c and F show the 
plastering surface on the line of the top 
of the beams ; b, b are supporting rods or 
wires, which may be used in very wide 
врасес to prevent any sag midway be- 
tween the beams; they may simply pass 
over the beams and under the rods, as 
shown in this figure, or they may hook 
dig the flange of the beam and into the 


Fig. 9 illustrates the lathing as applied 
to beams to make a ceiling where common 
or hollow brick arches, either segmental 
or straight, have been made to fill the 
space between them. Many architects 
will not allow & ceiling to be made di- 
rectly on the bricks on account of the 
liability of the plaster to drop off or be- 
come filled with unsightly cracks. In 
such cases a series of angle irons are bolted 
to the under side of the beams. To these 
angle irons the wire lathing is laced, and 
the plaster is applied to the lathing. By 
the use of the supporting rods about 50 
per cent. of the cost and delay of this 
method is saved, and а safer and truer 
ceiling is made than with the angle iron. 

Fig. 10 illustrates the application of 
ribbed lathing to wood joists. The ribs, 
in this case may be made of round iron, 
or of sheet iron cut into strips about 1 
inch wide and bent into V-shape, longitu- 
dinally. The rods or strips are woven 
into the meshes of the wire cloth at inter- 
vals of 7 inches. Half of the wires are 
on one side of the rib and half on the 
opposite side, alternatively, making it im- 

ssible for them to become detached. 

hese ribs project entirely on one side of 
the lathing, leaving the other a smooth, 
even surface upon which to spread the 
plaster. The lathing is secured to the 
wood by staples which embrace the rods 
and are driven into the joists or studding, 
if solid round rods are used ; or if V-strips 
are used, by nails driven through the 
strips and into the wood, or by staples 
over the strips. 


(To be continued.) 


— . — 


BAMBOO SHEETING is a new Chinese 
manufacture, which is extending in the 
province of Wenchow. The cane is split 
up so as to form a sheet, which, BEER be 
ing softened in boiling water, is pressed 
out flat. The sheets. says an exchange, 
are used for veneering, making trays, 
fans, screens and carved fretwork. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING: 


CIRCULAR STAIR WITH SOLID NEWEL. 


ERE the stairs are circular in plan, 
and instead of an open well hole, 
there is a circular pier in the cen- 

ter in which the end of the steps are 
notched, as in Fig. 216, or which is 
formed by the end of the steps them- 
selves, as in Fig. 280. As the width of 
these kinds of stairs does not usually 
exceed 8 feet between the central pier or 
neweland the exterior wallof the stair- 


Fig. 288. 


step converge to the center of the stairs, 
and the steps are simply placed one above 
the other, without any rebate at the joint. 
The back of the steps may be either left 
square. as in several of the circular stairs 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, or the 
under side of each step may be worked 
off, as in Figs. 217 and 218, when the de- 
velopments of the steps along the outside 
wall and the newel are shown. In the 
latter case the spirals on the soffit de- 


The joint P p is convergent to the cen- 
ter of the staircase, and the soffit forms 
an helicoid exactly identical to that which 
comprises the upper arrises of the steps, 
but placed at a lower level. It is evident 
by Figs. 222, 228 that if the joint were to 
be made normal to the soffit it would have 
to be a twisted surface; but in Fig. 221 
the joint is made plane, and is only nor- 
mal to the soffit in the midpoint Q. The ` 
construction for finding the normal in Q 
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Masonry and Stone Cutting.— Figs. 216 to 231 Inclusive. 


case, the treading line is taken half wa 
between the wall and newel. This tread- 
ingline will be divided into а certain 
number of treads according to formula 
given in а previous issue. But in select- 
ing the width of the tread especial care 
should be taken to obtain a clear head- 
way of at least 6 feet 6 inches between the 
treads of the steps below and the soffit of 
the steps above. Usually, the division 
of the stairs into 16 steps per convolution 
will be found convenient. 

There are several way of forming the 
steps, according to circumstances. The 
simplest is the one shown in Fig. 216, 
where both the riser and the back of each 


* Continued from page 202, August issue. 
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velop along straight lines. То work the 
surface of the soffit. the outer spirals, 
Fig. 217, and the inner spirals, Fig. 218, 
are divided in an equal number of parts 
and then are connected respectively by 
straight lines. 

The steps may be simply notched into 
the newel, the outline of the notches, 
Fig. 219, being obtained by winding on 
the newel the development, Fig. 218, or 
each step may comprise a section of the 
newel, as in Fig. 220. 

Instead of having a stepped surface for 
the soffit of the stairs a continuous sur- 
face is often used, as in Fig. 221, of which 
Fig. 222 is the development along the 
wall, and Fig. 223 the development along 
the newel. 


is shown on the left-hand side of Fig. 221. 
The length of the two steps of the tread- 
ing line is develo іп ОТ. Taking an 
elevation parallel to Q T we have P' at 
the level of two risers above the ground 
line. This allows us to draw the inclina- 
tion of the tangent P' T' and the normal 
P N'. The normal is cut in V by the tread 
of the step. 

On the developments along the wall and 
along the newel, Figs. 222, 223, the joint 
appears as a segment of an ellipse, for it 
is there the intersection of cylinders by a 

lane not parallel to their center lines. 

o get these curves, an intermediate 
point is found, as shown in Figs. 221, 222. 

Here, again, the steps may comprise а 
slice of the newel; but, as each slice of 
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the newel must be of the hight of the 
riser E' E", Fig. 222, it follows that the 

rtion of the step forming the joint S' 
R would be below the slice of the newel. 
As this proportion would present a ve 
sharp angle next to the newel, Fig. 223, 
the lower plane of the newel is kept at 
the level of R', and the upper plane of the 
newel is dropped below the tread of the 
step, as shown in Fig. 224. 

In both the former modes of construct- 
ing the steps there is a narrow strip of 
stone where the step joins on to the 
newel, which is a cause both of weakness 
in the step and of waste of stone in the 
working thereof. To avoid this defect 
the steps are usually made as in Figs. 225 
and 229, where the joint does not con- 
verge to the center of the stairs, but runs 
parallel to the riser of the step immedi- 
ately above it. Such is, for instance, the 
form of the steps of several of the circular 
stairs in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In Fig. 
225 the steps are shown housed in a cen- 
tral pier. In Fig. 229 each step comprises 
a slice of the newel, which is so narrow 
that the joint line of the step is tangent 
to the cylinder of the newel. 

Now, in the construction adopted in 
both Figs. 225 and 229, it is clear that 
the surface of the soffit of the stairs does 
not resemble the helicoidal surface which 
comprises the upper edges of the steps, 
but it is a surface of quite another char- 
acter. The soffit is here generated by a 
horizontal line, which moves in contact 
with a spiral identical to the treading 
line, and has to remain also in contact 
‘with a vertical cylinder, the cylinder 
which forms the newel of Fig. 229. When 
the step is housed in a central pier, as in 
Fig. 225, the joint may be plane, so as to 
be normal in the point P. But a plane 
joint, as shown in Fig. 229, will give very 

ad results. 

To find out how this joint should be 
formed, cut the soffit of the same kind of 
stairs, Fig. 230, by vertical planes in A, 
B, C, D, É at right angles with the joint, 
and you will obtain the curves shown in 
Fig. 231. Now, in considering these 
curves, it is evident that the joint at E 
should be horizontal, whereas at the 
other end of the step in A it should have 
the very steep inclination of the normal 
a. This shows that the joint must neces- 
garily be a twisted surface. 

To determine the surface of the joint, 
produce a paraboloid formed by a hori- 
zontal line sliding on the tangent to the 
spiral along the soffit in contact with the 
wall in A, and sliding also on the vertical 
line E of the cylindrical newel. We 
know that this paraboloid will be in per- 
fect contact with the soffit all along the 
joint A E (that is, the soffit and the parab- 
oloid will have the same tangent planes 
in every point of the joint line); then, of 
course, the normals to both the soffit and 
the paraboloid will be identical. These 
normals are a b c d e, Fig. 232, and their 
intersection with the plane of the tread 
of the step gives thecurve shown on plan. 
When the curve reaches the circumfer- 
ence of the newel, the intersectiou of the 
cylinder of the newel with the normals of 
the joint is drawn as shown in the devel- 
opment, Fig. 232. These lines are then 
drawn on cardboard molds, which serve 
to delineate them on the stone step. The 
form of the step may be perhaps better 
understood by the views given, Fig. 238. 


The author begs to add that a staircase 
formed of 16 steps was constructed ac- 
cording to this design by the Upper Class 
of Masonry at the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and the steps were 

uite as easily and rapidly worked ав 
those with plane joints. The author 
can therefore recommend this construc- 
tion as the most practical as well as the 
best construction of circular stairs where 
а continuous soffit is required. 


Merely as an interesting point in 
geometry, it may be observed that the 
intersection of the plane of the tread 
with the surface of the joint is an hyper- 

‘la. The joint is simply the same parab- 

id as the one tangent to the soffit, 

' tnrned round one-quarter of a circle. 
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The guiding plane of the joint is there- 
fore vertical instead of horizontal ; and, 
as we know, the sections of the ab- 
oloid by planes at right angles with the 
directing plane are hyperbolas. 


IMPORTANT PRACTICAL OBSERVATION, 


When the steps of circular stairs com- 
rise a slice of the newel, and are housed 
eep into the staircase wall, it is very im- 

portant that the wall be built of freestone 
of the same hight of bed as the steps them- 
selves; otherwise the wall of the stair- 
case willsettle more or less than the newel, 


and inthat case the steps will be broken - 


at their narrowest end near the newel. If 
the outer wallof the staircase is to be 
built in brick—say as а turret to a brick 
building—the steps should be simpl 
housed а few inches in the outer wall, 
and should be built after the wall of the 
turret has had time to settle. If it be de- 
sired that the steps go through the wall, 
as shown in Fig. 230, then the outside of 
the turret should be decorated with pilas- 
ters or chains of freestone, which will 
practically support the ends of the steps, 
the brick work being a mere filling of the 

anels within these features of freestone. 

astly, the same result may be obtained 
by using cement instead of mortar, for in 
that case there will be no settling. 

Asitis important that the newel and 
the outer wall be submitted to the same 
pressure, it follows that if a turret con- 
taining a circular staircase has to be cov- 
ered with a stone vault, that vault should 
bear equally on the newel and on the ex- 
terior wall. 


ма ee r! — 


The Architecture of Arabia Felix. 


— — 


The city of Sanaa, the capital of Yemen, 
contains, it is said, about 150,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is a town of extreme antiquity, 
and was, before the time of the prophet 
Mohammed and before even the Christian 
era, one of the strongholds of the ancient 
Himyar race, who have left in the sur- 
rounding hills, and within a few hundred 
yards of the city itself, abundant proofs 
of their presence in the form of ruins and 
cave tombe. In the early annals of Mo- 
hammedan history, says a writer in the 
London Times, we read of it as a city of 
great importance, even in the time of 
Abu Bekr, the immediate successor of the 
Prophet. The town is situated on the 
great Yemen plateau at an elevation of 
7600 feet above the sea level. It is sur- 
rounded by walls of stone and mud, 
which, although they would offer but 
slight resistance to any organized force, 
are sufficient to withstand the attacks of 
the Arabs, who do not, or did not at the 
time of the siege, possess any cannon. To 
the east of the city is Gibel Negum, rising 
to a considerable elevation, a bare, rocky 
mountain completely overlooking the 
town below. On a spur of this mountain 
at a slight elevation above the plain on 
which the city stands is the Turkish fort- 
ress, strongly built of stone. From 
this fortress the city extends to the west 
in the shape of a fan, the whole 
forming a triangle of which the kasr, or 
castle, forms the vortex. The Jew’s town 
is divided from the Arab quarter by a de- 
serted strip of ground, and, although the 
are allowed to pass freely in the city an 
to own shops, they are confined to their 
own quarter at night. The architecture 
of Sanaa is uliar to Yemen, and ex- 
hibits probably one of the purest forms of 
early Árabic style. The houses are high, 
often four stories, the lower part built 
Pein Y of stone, the upper stories 

eing composed of brick. The stone is 
okten arranged in lines of different colors 
running parallel with the ground, and no 
doubt this exhibits the origin of the 
painted, striped houses of Egypt and else- 
where. The brick work, too, is arranged 
во as to form geometric designs. The 
windows are long and narrow, the lower 

rtions made to open with ‘‘ mushara- 
iyeh,” or trellis work, the upper filled in 
with slabs of alabaster or ara ues in 
plaster and colored glass. The use of 
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alabaster is I ancient, and the light 
admitted through the semi-opaque stone 
gives а very pleasing effect. The streeta, 
with the ex-ception of one or two, are 
narrow and dirty, but there are frequent 
open spacesabout the town. There are 
several mosques—one, the largest, a plain 
square court, partly roofed and inclosed 
with a high stone wall, and possessing 
two rather dilapidated minarets. The 
Tarkish Government erected some years 
ago, during the governorship of Ismail 
Pasha, a mosque in the style of those of 
Constantinople in front of the Govern- 
ment buildings. The bazaars consist of 
a great semicircle of low buildings, 
divided and subdivided by small intricate 
streets, on to which look the shops, for 
the most part small booths. The prin- 
cipal manufactures of Sanaa are woven 
silks and arms, the silver work of the 
latter being exceptionally good. The 
town, spread out like all Oriental cities, 
covers à great acreage, but, with the ex- 
ception of the suburb of Bir-el-Azab, in 
which are many gardens and country 
houses, the whole is surrounded by the 
stone and mud wall mentioned above, 
while, to render the defenses still more 
Strong, towers are erected every 200 or 
800 yards at a distance of about а quarter 
of a mile without the city. On these 
towers, since the relief of the place, the 
Turks have erected guns. Such then, 
briefly, is Sanaa, a city in a plain, trian- 
gular in form, overlooked by Gibel 

egum. It was on this mountain that 
the Arabs massed their forces, and con- 
tinued day and night to pour into the 
city the contents of thefr guns and rifles. 
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Employers and Workmen. 


A recent correspondence between the 
secretary of the National Association of 
Builders and the general secretary of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners has developed the fact that the 
means advocated by each organization 
for the adjustment of differences between 
employers and workmen are not 80 widely 
different as they might seem. The sys- 
tem of apprenticeship adopted by the 
Mason Builders’ Association of Boston 
under the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders was favor- 
ably commented upon by the secretary of 
the Brotherhood, as was also the agree- 
ment between the same association and 
the stone masons’, the bricklayers’ and 
building laborers’ unions, which was se- 
cured through the establishment of a joint 
committee of arbitration between the 
employers and workmen in these branches 
of the mason business. The secretary of 
the Brotherhood said, in alluding to the 
importance of amicable adjustment of 
affairs between employers and workmen 
in this connection, that he thought if 
employers and workmen would meet each 
other in a reasonable spirit, they might 
by conciliation and negotiation accom- 
plish much more than by standing apart 
in hostility to each other.” It is un- 
doubtedly the fact that by conference 
and conciliation, by equal consideration 
on either side, much more beneficial and 
permanent results can be obtained than 
now prevail where settlements are af- 
fected for the sake of cessation of hos- 
tilities, and where one side or the other 
is forced to unconditional surrender. 
Those who think upon the subject and 
who are not biased by personal prejudice 
recognize the importance of the preven- 
tion over the cure of disturbances in the 
field of labor. 


The Value of Example. 


Another good example has been set for 
the builders of the country by the Build- 
ers’ Association Exchange of Buffalo, in 
the new home which that organization 
has just dedicated. This exchange has 
again demonstrated the feasibility as 
well as the desirability of placing an 
organization of builders upon the same 
plane among the institutions of a city as 
the Chamber of Commerce and other 
similar bodies. The value of examples 
of this kind is very great, and they are 
practical indications to the builders’ ex- 
changes in every large city in the country 
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of what can be done and of the result 
which follows such action. The Buffalo 
builders profited by the example which 
was shown to the delegates to the fifth 
convention of the National Association 
in the exchange at Philadelphia, as have 
also the builders of Milwaukee, and they 
in turn are offering a newer example to 
the associations in other cities. These ex- 
changes are teaching the lesson that the 
craft is bettered by assuming, in the 
public eye, a position of importance equal 
to that of any other commercial pursuit, 
and while they are benefiting themselves, 
they are also benefiting every community 
of builders in the country by the influence 
of their example. The public is quick to 
recognize the energy of an organization 
which successfully undertakes the erec- 
tion of a building to be devoted to its 
own use. By the same token, the public 
looks anew at the men composing such 
an organization, but who have previously 
been scattered about the city, lacking the 
attention which identification with con- 
spicuous and successful organization com- 
mands, 


Boston’s Board of Appeal. 


The recent passage of a new building 
law for the city of Boston establishes a 
board of appeals, to which the contractor 
or the owner of a building may appeal 
from the decision of the inspector. The 
conditions mentioned in the law under 
which appeal may be taken from the 
building inspector’s decision are, refusal 
to grant permit for building, the incur- 
ring of expense by order of the inspector, 
and injury to value of property by work 
to be done under permit from the in- 
spector. The action of the board is to be 
binding upon the inspector. The board 
consists of three members, one appointed 
by the mayor of the city, one architect 
and one builder appointed by local or- 
ganizations of architects and builders, 
with the approval of the mayor. In the 
several cases which it has been already 
called upon to adjust its action has been 
very satisfactory. One of the principal 
objects in the establishment of the board 
of appeals was to provide a means for 
the settlement of questions affecting the 
decision of the inspector of buildings by 
a committee of experts without the delay 
and expense of proceedings at law. The 
advantages of the existence of such а 
board are manifest and have already 
demonstrated the wisdom of its establish- 
ment. The method of selection of the 
members of the board insures the ap- 
pointment of persons fully qualified for 
the work and also insures perfect impar- 
tiality. Some fault has been found with 
portions of the new law which relate to 
the character of the materials which must 
enter into the construction of new build- 
ings and the requirements under which 
buildings must be constructed, it being 
alleged that the cost of building has been 
increased. It was the purpose of the 
commissioners who framed the law to 
establish such. requirements as would 
provide better security from fire waste 


and insure the erection of only the best 
class of buildings in the business districts 
of the city. 

The Origin of Buildings. 

The origin of buildings is a matter of 
considerable interest to all students. It 
has been very generally assumed that 
wood supplied the first means by which 
the primitive man formed a shelter to 
himself as a protection from the weather. 
A very slight consideration of the subject, 
however, brings to the mind the possibil- 
ity that this all depends upon where the 
primitive man found himself. If he lived 
where trees were scarce, it would seem that 
some other material must have been re- 
sorted to. Besides, those who began their 
architectural style with branches of trees 
could not have made any advance until 
some kind of implement was invented by 
means of which the wood could be cut 
and fashioned. This would seem to bring 
the beginning of wooden structures down 
to the Stone Age, when stone tools came 
in‘o use. And this, as the geologists tell 
us, is а comparatively late one in man’s 
history. William Simpson, an English 
specialist, in discussing this subject in 
view of researches through Persia and 
other Eastern countries, comes to the con- 
clusion that mud as a building material 
preccded wood. By mud he includes 
sun dried bricks. When bricks have 
been burned in the fire the material be- 
comes entirely changed and ceases to be 
what is designated by the term mud. 
Therefore he excludes them from consid- 
eration. Wet earth, on the other hand, 
made into blocks and dried in the sun dif- 
fers in no way from a layer of the same 
earth laid on a wall. Both methods of 
building, he asserts, were used in the 
East, and in many cases are found com- 
bined in the same building. The reason 
for this is easy to discover. A layer of 
2 or 3 feet thick must be allowed to 
dry and consolidate before another is 
placed on it, because the weight above 
would press out the soft material below, 
and the whole would tumble down. In 
some localities, he asserts, a layer of mud 
is put down at the commencement and 
while that is drying bricks are made to be 
placed above. 


Mud Architecture. 


Referring to mud architecture and con- 
trasting the idea of mud building preced- 
ing wooden structures, the writer directs 
attention to the fact that the mud builder 
required notools. His unaided hands 
were sufficient for every purpose. The 
primitive builder may have been content at 
first with the inclosure formed by four 
walls, but a covering of grass or reeds 
would soon suggest itself, and these, 
although rude and primitive, would finish 
the first complete human habitation. But 
more than that, it would be the beginning 
of the house, the home,” which, from 
the relations and associations it produced, 
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must have been one of the most important 
steps in the history of early civilization. 
The writer from whom the foregoing has 
been borrowed further points out that the 
great antiquity of the use ot mud as a 
building material can be established from 
а number of references to history. Like 
most things that were important to man 
in his early condition, this can be traced 
back even to the mythical period. The 
making of bricks is often represented in 
the sculptures of Egypt. It is naturally 
inferred that the bricks made by the chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt were sun dried 
from the use of straw in them. The 
Assyrians had a month called Sidanu, 
which translated means, ‘‘the month of 
making bricks." It was the season after 
the rain, when the sun had begun to be hot 
and when the drying of bricks was easily 
accomplished. 


Researches in Persis. 


The author, in & paper recently pub- 
lished, describes the various details of mud 
buildings examined while he was in Per- 
sia. In the larger towns, in entering a 
house, he says, it is often necessary to de- 
scend from the level of the street to the 
ground floor. This results from utilizing 
the earth upon which the house stands for 
making the bricks, and thus saving the 
expense of transporting the building 
material from outside the town. Without 
following the author through various inter- 
esting details we may allude to one or two 
very important facts to which he specially 
directs attention. Vaulted roofs are fre- 
quently found in these mud houses, and 
investigation of their construction results 
in the interesting discovery that they were 
constructed without centers. The bricks 
employed in the vaulted portions are about 
8 inches square and 2 inches thick. This 
glves а large flat surface, but not а very 
heavy brick for its size. "These bricks are 
placed not perpendicularly but at an 
angle, so that the one rests partly on the 
other, and by the use of a little gypsum, 
which is plentiful in Persia, the author 
asserts, they can be made to adhere until 
the key brick is set in place. The possi- 
bility of forming vaulted roofs without 
centers is, no doubt, new to many. Butthe 
facts which this writer mentions would 
seem to prove that this bas been done by 
the ancient builders of the region named 
beyond the chance of dispute. 


Durability of Mud Architecture. 


One would scarcely expect much dura- 
bility from walls made of mud or sun- 
dried brick, and yet the author from 
whom we have quoted learned that there 
are walls of sun-dried brick in Ispahan 
which are as much as 300 or 400 years old. 
This quality of durability, however, de- 
pends upon the character of the soil, as 
well also as the treatment of the exterior of 
the wall for the purpose of resisting the 
action of the rain. The better houses of 
mud architecture, we are informed, are 
provided with a good stone foundation ex- 
tended somewhat above the ground so as 
to protect the lower part of the wall, and 
they are also carefully roofed in a way to 
save the top | фе wall from фе influence 
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of rain At the close of the paper referred 
to above the author alludes to the employ- 
ment of mud architecture in other parts 
of the world, particularly in the Peninsula 
of Mexico, Southern California, &c. While 
he credits this style of construction with 
much more in the way of origination of 
forms than has heretofore been credited to 
it by writers, he is not at all sanguine of 
its future. While in some cases it may be 
chosen for the pioneer and the emigrant, 
and at their hands may answer a most excel- 
lent purpose, itis not likely to be permanent 
alongside of improved processes and better 
materials. 


Pompeian Life and Customs. 


А novelty in the rounds of public en- 
tertainment at Saratoga the past summer 
was the exemplification of life and man- 
ners in ancient Pompeii in connection with 
the house of Pansa, the reproduction of 
one of the homes of that ancient city by 
Franklin W. Smith, with whose work 
our readers are more or less familiar. A 
series of Roman pictures showing the life 
of an Italian aristocrat in the days before 
the great lava flow were presented in 
this fac-simile house. The representa- 
tions included the offering of sacrifices of 
the household gods, a poet reading his 
ode, Roman women offering their jewels 
to the treasury for defense against the 
Gauls, a Roman dinner, a Bacchanalian 
procession or dance, and others. These 


pictures were given with the same accu- 


rate fidelity to the originals which has 
characterized Mr. Smith's efforts to show 
people of to-day what life was in Pompeii 
eighteen centuries ago. At the dinner 
nine guests reclined aboutthe table with 
chaplets on their heads, while graceful 
girls danced before them in imitation of 
the famous Roman feasts. Some scenes 
from the last days of Pompeii, as written 
by Bulwer, were also given. The gentle 
Nydia, in classic tunic, with white soft 
drapery, groped her way among the 
columns of the old Roman house, with 
Gaucus and Ione not far away. The 
Bacchanalian procession was а dance to 
the ancient music of pipes and reeds. 
These moving tableaus and animated 
groups attracted wide attention. 


—— — — — — — 


The Granite Situation. 


It has been currently reported that an 
agreement has been signed between the 
Granite Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Granite Cutters’ Union. An agree- 
ment was effected through the instru- 
mentality of Hon. J. G. Batterson of Hart- 
ford, president of the New England 
Granite Works, but proved futile after 
being submitted to the Manufacturers' 
Association. The agreement made was as 
follows, and the subjoined letter from 
Mr. Batterson gives the reasons of the 
association for refusing to accept the 
agreement : 

It is hereby agreed between the Granite 
Manufacturers! Association of New England 
and the Granite Cutters’ National Union of the 
United States of America that bills of prices 
shall continue until March 1,1895; and that 
three months' notice shall be given by either 
party to the other, before the expiration of 
said period, of any change which may be con- 
templated at the end of such period. 

It is also agreed that any contention which 
may arise during the said period as to the per- 
formance in good faith of said agreement hy 
either party shall be referred to a local board 
of conciliation, consisting of three referees ap- 
pointed by each party interested, and in case 
of failure by & two-thirds vote of said referees, 
in arriving at а conclusion, then the matter in 
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dispute shall be referred to a committee con- 
sisting of three members, to be selected from 
the executive committees of each association, 
which committee shall act as a board of arbi- 
tration, and, failing toa by a two-thirds 
vote, said board, by a five-sixths vote, may 
agree upon and select an indifferent person to 
act as umpire, and the board thus constituted 
shall hear the parties and make the award b 
a majority vote, said award to be final. Pend- 
ing such arbitration, it is mutually agreed 
tbat there shall be no strike, lockout or sus- 
pension of work. 

If five of the board of arbitration shall fail 
to agree пров an umpire, then such failure to 
agree sball be reported back to the original 
parties that appointed them, and а new board 
shall be appointed, which board shall proceed as 
before provided, and so continue until a settle- 
ment is reached. 

If any arbitration shall be in progress at the 
expiration of said term, said arbitration shall 
continue until an award is made, unless notice 
sball have been given aforesaid by one of the 
partee of changes desired at the end of said 

rm. 

If no notice of change is given by either 

y three months prior to the expiration of 
the period before named, then the agreement 
in force at that time shall continue three years 
from and after March 1, 1895. This agree- 
ment is a settlement of all matters in contro- 
ver&y which can be adjusted between the 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Committee. 


March 1, 1895, is & compromise date for 
the beginning of the new bill of prices, 
the manufacturers having originally de- 
sired January 1 and the National Union 
May 1 as the time. The other subjects 
in dispute between the cutters and manu- 
facturers must be settled with local 
branches. 

It is anticipated that the principal issue 
between the manufacturers and local or- 
ganizations will be relative to non-union 
men hired and union men who returned 
to work since the trouble began. It re- 
mains with local branches to complete the 
general settlement. 

The negotiations were without results, 
as indicated by the following letter sent 
to Secretary Dyer by Mr. Batterson : 


Josiah B. Dyer, Secretary Grantte Cutters! 
National Union: 


DEAR SIR: I regret very much that my 
efforts in bringing about a settlement appear 
to be fruitless, so far as the Concord branch is 
concerned. I have decided to stand by my 
proposition, as published inthe Evening Mont- 
tor, September 6. Further than that I cannot 


go. 

I find that itis now impossible to do the 
work which was to have been done this autumn; 
and as it must go over the winter, under any 
circumstances, the immediate settlement is not 
so important as it wasa month ago. The con- 
clusions arrived at with the national commit- 
tee are satisfactory, but the discriminations 
made against the New England Granite Works 
by the Concord branch are not satisfactory. 
Some concerns are permitted to have as many 
apprentices as they please, while we are limited 
to one for each gang. The prices for piece 
work of library work is about 40 cent. 
higher than any other building work. 1 am 
informed that the branch allows men to work 
for other dealers cheaper by the hour or day 
than they are allowed to work for us. In 
short, for some reason, good or bad, there 
seems to be an unjust discrimination against 
our works, which cannot be tolerated. 

The hours of labor have been shortened and 
the wages increased materially in Concord 
since I took this contract. I have conceded 
one thing after another until there is no aren 
left for further concession. I am quite willing 
to test by arbitration or otherwise the legality 
and propriety of the position now assumed by 
the branch, and will abide the result if the men 
choose to go to work. Respectfully yours, 

J. G. BATTERSON, dent. 

Since the above was written we learn 
that an agreement between the Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 

uincy branches of the Granite Cutters' 

ational Union was signed September 
24, under which work is resumed at the 
old prices, contentions are to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, the number of ap- 
prentices is to be discretionary with the 
employers, and no discrimination is to 
be made between union and non-union 
men by the cutters, provided the manu- 
facturers do not discriminate against the 
cutters who have been prominent during 
the recent suspension. The agreement 
it is reported, does not expire until 
March, 1895. 
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DESIGN FOR A FRAME DWELLING. 


HE FRAME DWELLING which is 
illustrated upon this and the follow- 
ing pages has recently been erected 

for S, H. Ferris from plans by Architect 
George W. Payne of Carthage, Ill. On 
the first floor 1s a large reception hall, 
which is reached from the porch through 
a vestibule; also a parlor, dining room 
and kitchen. The parlor and dining room 
are connected by folding doors and ma 
be thrown into one room when so desired. 
In the dining room is a fire place fitted 
with a neat mantel. The kitchen is 
laced in the rear of the house and is so 
ocated as to prevent the odors arising 
from coo escaping to other portions 
of that floor. The pantry, between the 
kitchen and dining room, is of ample size 
and is fitted with shelves, bins and a china 
closet. A slide panel connects the drain 
table in the pantry with the sink in the 
kitchen, a feature which will result in the 
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of the underlying constituent parts of the 
masonry. When so used in the construc- 
tion of arches in combination with stone, 
the object of their use with the builders 
seems to have been to obtain even and 
equal bedding planes here and there 
throughout the arch by the insertion, as 
it were, of bricks or brick courses, irreg- 
ly alternating with the rough, un- 
worked, or rudely ‘‘ scraped” stones of 
uneven beds, chie г оар the body 
of the arch. Bricks are still sometimes 
so employed, says the Building News, and 
as inclosures to flint diaper work, but 
more in the capacity of ornamentation, 
and as units or scales of a known dimen- 
sion to aid the eye in the realization of 
the extent and effect of the composition 
as & whole, than as parts of constructive 
necessity. 
In modern work some of the greatest 
achievements of engineering skill have 
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Perspective View. 


plex forms and outlines under a skilled 
treatment as compared with the yer § 
greater expenditure of labor and materi 
required to bring about similar results in 
stone. 

BEDDING BRICK. 


Of the importance and necessity of 
solidly bedding the bricks and effectually 
flushing up the interior joints (known as 
cross joints and wall joints), no one is so 
fully alive as the civil or municipal en- 
gineer, long rienced in the construc- 
tion or personal superintendence of sew- 
ers, water works, and hydraulic works 
generally, The sewers recently built in 
a Western suburb afford a instance 
—a case in which the brick work is so 
badly executed that to connect the house 
drains to the sewers ‘‘ would be,” said. 
the reporting engineers. nothing less 
than converting the whole of the inhab- 
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saving of a great many steps to the house- 
wife. The rear stairs are inclosed and have 
doors at the bottom and the top, which pre- 
vent smells from entering the second story. 
Going back to the reception hall, it will 
be seen by inspection of the first-floor plan 
that the hall is provided with a cozy 
arched recess containing an open fire 
place, above which is a neat mantel. 

On the second floor are three large 
sleeping rooms, a dressing room, servant's 
room and bathroom, besides a commodi- 
ous hall. The chamber directly over the 
dining room is provided with an open fire 
place, while in connection with the other 
apartments are closets of ample size. The 
house is heated by a furnace in addition 
to the open grates. The finish is in white 
pine throughout, with the exception of 
the kitchen, where yellow pine is em- 

loyed. The first floor and ue hall are 

nished in natural wood. The dwellin 
is of the usual frame construction an 
was completed at а total cost of $3000. 
The hight of the first story is 10 feet, and 
of the second, 8 feet 6 inches in the clear. 


Brick Work. 


In some of the ruder kinds of early 
masonry bricks were often employed as 
mere lacing or string courses, to bind to- 
gether at varying vertical hights the whole 
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been carried out chiefly in brick work, 
and in some instances almost to the entire 
exclusion of the aid of stone. This being 
so, it will not be out of place to consider 
the essential conditions of what is now 
universally accepted as being worthy the 
name of good brick work. In the first 
place, brick work has made rapid and 
well-marked strides in the last quarter of 
a century, or since the decadence of the 
stuccoed front, and the revival and use 
of red bricks and terra-cotta under the 
sympathetic and able advocacy of our 
architects and masters of modern refined 
thought as applied to architecture. Prior 
to the time mentioned, the shuff, the 
grizzle and the rough stock were mostly 
in demand, but which are now eem 4 
supplanted by bricks of a better class an 

quality, except in the erection of suburban 
villas and other jerry-built structures. 
One of the recommending advantages of 
the use of bricks over stone is the thor- 
ough and perfect bonding which may be 
obtained throughout the mass of the 
work ; the ease and certainty of obtain- 
ing solid and homogeneous bedding of the 
bricks when laid by skilled bricklayers 
— under the recognized conditions 
essential to the production of good work. 
Also the imperishable nature of the mate- 
rial as compared with most of the build- 
ing stones in use—even the granites, and 
the ease with which they lend themselves 
to the construction and production of com- 


ited area into a hotbed of typhoid fever.” 
The question of flushing up, as applied to 
a building, differs in degree of importance 
as applied to a sewer or similar work. 
Apart from flushing up the brick work, as 
a means of obtaining the maximum 
amount of tensile strength, in addition 
to that obtained by good transverse and 
longitudinal bonding, to carry the loads 
to which most walls are subjected, and 
to provide against the possible lateral 
movement of m of the constituent parts 
when the whole is under strain, the 
question has its sanitary aspect also ; and 
by reference to most of the published 
engineers' pocketbooks will be found 
formule to find the amount of air in 
cubic feet which will in a given time, 
under certain conditions stated, pass 
through walls of varied thickness, built 
of different kinds of material. 


AIR FILTERS. 


The walls of dwelling houses defect- 
ively flushed up are, therefore, admittedly 
air filters on a very large scale. They 
are also liable to be receptacles of damp 
driven in by storms, and induced by the 
hollow, or partially hollow, state of the 
brick work, leading up to disease, and in 


some cases probably to fatal consequences. 
The EE paradoxical aphorism that 
"a wet building makes а ouse" 
is worthy of all acceptance. Walls 


built wholly of dry or insufficiently 
Original fram 
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wetted bricks will be found want- 
ing in the two chief characteristics of 
Er work—viz., solidity, and a firm and 

inding adhesion of the bricks and mortar. 
This is nowhere better exemplified, on the 
one hand, than in old brick footings and 
walls in situations subjected to the con- 
tinuous presence of adjacent moisture— 
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body, which they should do, forming so 
many threads binding the bricks and the 
mortar together. Unless the bricks be 
well wetted to induce the mortar into the 
cross joints and walljoints during the 
modus operandi of flushing up every 
course, the worx should be grouted. But 
under any conditions or circumstances the 
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many retaining walls, for in- 
stance, Es Lari d an undrained 
or badly- 

porous earth—in which case 
the chemical action set up be- 
tween the sandgrains and the 
lime has gone on so uninter- 
ruptedly that the mortar has 
crystallized and attained that 


condition known to practical 
men as water-bound brick 


work. In this condition the 
mortar, though set, is not hard 
and could easily be reduced to 
a plastic pulp by heating, yet 
the adhesion between the bricks 
and mortar is so firm that to 
separate them is no easy task, 
the mortar very frequently 
tearing away with it portions 
of the bricks at the line of 
separation, the separation being 
generally effected by steel- 
inted wedges driven by sledge 
ammers. The extreme oppos- 
ite case is that of building walls 
with dry bricks in the hight of 
summer. The dust coating the 
bricks is unremoved, forming a 
separating medium or layer 
tween the bricks and the mor- 
tar, and so preventing adhesion. 
And where dust is not present 
the moisture of the mortar is 
taken up with such avidity by 
the dry bricks that very little 
or no adhesion is the result, 
and the mortar, o examina- 
tion when dry, is found to be 
little better than a cake of 
slightly moistened compressed dust. On 
the other hand, the bricks should not be 
wetted to the degree of saturation, or 
they will be incapable of absorbing the 
finer particles of the mortar into their 
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wetting the bricks, especially if the work 
is in exposed situations. 


— — m — —— 


Proportions of Chimneys. 


The old rule concerning chimneys was 
to the effect that the flue should be ta- 
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bricks should be wetted before use, ex- 
cept in winter or frosty weather, when 
the air is generally so humid as to reduce 
the absorbant power of the bricks. It is. 
then, advisable to forego the risk of 
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Second Floor. 


pored to the top on the theory that, asthe 
ot gases pass upward they become cooled, 
and, in the process of cooling, become 
contracted. Also, that it was important 
to reduce the size of the flue in propor- 
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tion to the reduction in volume of the nace flues are, at least, as good as the ta- neer made experiments to see whether 
gases, as otherwise cold air from the top ered ones, and within a few years prac- the facts bear out the old rule or support 
would descend and fill the vacancy caused tical engineers and architects of experi- the more modern practice. To make the 
by the contraction of the gases, and in ence in such matters have shown a dis- test he built a chimney over a furnace 
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Side (Left) Elevation. i Ф 
Design for a Frame Dwelling.—Elevations.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


this way the draft would be checked. pesos to make them slightly larger at ate, the stack Saring two flues. One 
Reasonable as this theory seemed, says a the top than at the bottom, the increase flue tapered upward and the other down- 
writer in one of our exchanges, practice of diameter being, perhaps, жоса {о 10 ward, and the flues opened side by side 
has shown that cylindrical boiler or fur- or 12 feet. Not long since a Swiss engi- over the grate, with openings of the 
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same size. On lighting a fire on the 
grate, with unlimited access of air 
under it, the smoke was seen to issue 
nearly equally from the top of both 
the flues, but with an unmistakable 
preponderance in favor of the flue 
which enlarged toward the top. On par- 
tially shutting off the access of air to the 
fire, the difference became much more 
marked ; the current in the flue taperin 

upward diminished, and finally stoppe 

altogether, the smoke SEHE its way en- 
tirely through the flue with the wider 


top. 
FXO 


ONE OF our foreign exchanges of recent 
date states that one of the largest tempo- 
rary wooden buildings ever erected in 
Great Britain was lately completed in 
Belfast for a political convention. It 
was designed to give accommodation to 
an audience of 10,000 on a floor area (in- 
cluding gaiaren of more than 1 acre. 
The buildiħg was 224 x 144 feet, and 
roofed in five bays by wooden bowstring 
girders. The galleries ran around three 
sides, and from every seat in them the 
platform was in full view. The building 
was made entirely of wood, and was 

Section of Transom-Bar over erected in three weeks at a cost of $15,000. 


Window on Stair Landing. 
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Foundation Plan.—Scale, 1-16 Inch 
to the Foot. 


Gable over Front Porch. 
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Detail of Front Porch. Detail of West Gable. 


Details of Frame Dwelling.—Scale, 14 Inch to the Foot. 
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SAFETY ARRANGEMENT FOR JIB CRANES. 


ings, especially those which may be 
several stories in hight, it is usual in 
many sections of the country to employ a 
derrick for the hoisting of materials. The 
employment of apparatus of this kind has 
often resulted in accidents of a more or 
less serious nature and it is to prevent the 
possibility of mishap that certain im- 
provements have been made in jib cranes 
or derricks by an English mechanic. A 
simple arrangement has been introduced 
into the metal head of the jib, so that the 
instant the jib chain breaks or ceases to 
hold, the heaving chain takes up the jib, 
maintaining it in position, as well as the 
load at the end of it. The pulley over 
which the heaving chain runs has ratchet 
teeth attached to each side and in the 
stirrup to which the jib chain is usually 
fastened. There is also a hooking-on rod 
рене with a spring at one end and a 
ever at the other, attached to the two 
wls which work into the ratchet teeth. 
hen the jib chain is properly perform- 


D URING the process of erecting build- 


Jib. This rope was then cut with a 
hatchet, and it is stated that the metal 
head of the jib did not fall 6 inches before 
the spring lever and pawls acted, the jib 
being firmly held by the heaving chain on 
the pulley. 


— 00 


The Administration Building. 


By popular verdict, the Administration 
Building is pronounced the gem and 
crown of the Exposition palaces. It is 
located at the west end of the great court 
in the southern part of the site, looking 
eastward, aud at its rear are the transpor- 
tation facilities and depots. The most con- 
spicuous object which will attract the gaze 
of visitors on reaching the grounds is the 
gilded dome of this lofty building. This 
imposing edifice will cost about $450,000. 
The architect is Richard M. Hunt of New 
York, president of the American Institute 
of Architects, to whose established repu- 
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Safety Arrangement for Jib Cranes. 


ing its function the spring is drawn home 
and the pawls are kept from contact with 
the ratchet teeth. If, however, the jib 
chain breaks, or becomes loose, the spring. 
being released from compression, pushes 
forward the lever and causes the pawls to 
engage with the ratchet ; thus the pulley 
is immediately gripped and the links of 
the heaving chain imprisoned in the 
pockets of the pulley, the jib being 
thereby as firmly grasped in its angle of 
ition as it was by the jib chain itself. 
he spring, we understand, is not a cum- 
bersome affair, while the side ratchets add 
very little to the dimensions of the pulley. 
The stirrup is said to be no longer than 
that in ordinary use, as the rod and spring 
work within it and the lever and pawls 
within the head in the space behind the 
pulley. A very good idea of the safety 
arrangement provided may be gathered 
from an inspection of the accompanying 
illustration, which, with the particulars, 
are taken from a recent issue of an En- 
glish exchange. Some tests of the de- 
vice were made during the past summer, 
in which a 3-ton derrick crane, fitted with 
the safet эренге here described, was 
emploved. he jib was 45 feet long, 
made of 1014-inch timber. А large bloc 
of stone was attached to the end of the 
heaving rope and the jib chain, hauled 
taut, was secured at the drum end by a 
hemp rope. The chain on the drum was 
then unwound so that the rope held the 


tation it is a notable contribution. It 
covers an area of 260 feet square, and con- 
sists of four pavilions 84 feet square, one 
at each of фе four angles of the square, 
and connected by a great central dome 120 
feet in diameter and 220 feet in hight, 
leaving at the center of each facade a re- 
ceis 82 feet wide, within which are the 
grand entrances to the building. The 
general design is in the style of the French 
renaissance. The first great story is in the 
Doric order, of heroic proportions, sur- 
rounded by a lofty balustrade, and having 
the great tiers of the angle of each pavil- 
ion crowned with sculpture. The second 
story, with its lofty and spacious colon- 
nade, is of the Ionic order. 


The four great entrances, one on each 
side of the building,, are 50 feet wide and 
50 feet high, deeply recessed and covered 
by semicircular arched vaults, richly cof- 
fered. In the rear of these arches are the 
entrance doors, and above them great 
screens of glass, giving light to the central 
rotunda. Across the face of these screens, 
at the level of the office floor, are galleries 
of communication between the different 
pavilions. 8 

The interior features of this great build - 
ing even exceed in beauty and splendor 
those of tbe exterior. Between every two 
of the grand entrances, and connecting the 


. both in sectional cuttings 


intervening pavilion with the great ro- 
tunda, is a hall or loggia 30 feet square, 
giving access to the offices and provided 
with broad, circular stairways and swift- 
running elevators. 

Above the balcony is the second story, 
50 feet in hight. From the top of the 
cornice of this story rises the interior 
dome, 200 feet from the floor, and in the 
center is an opening 50 feet in diameter, 
transmitting a flow of light from the ex- 
terior dome overhead. The under side of 
the dome is enriched with deep panelings, 
richly molded, and the panels are filled 
with sculpture in low relief and immense 
paintings representing the arts and sciences. 
In size this rotunda rivals, if it does not 
surpass, the most celebrated domes of a 
similar character in the world. 

The principal contractors engaged in the 
erection of this building were: Steinmetz 
& Eilenberger, carpenters, Chicago; Mount 
Vernon Bridge Company, iron and steel 
constructors, Mount Vernon, Ohio; Smith, 
Crimp & Eastman Company, staff makers, 
Chicago; James A. Miller & Bro., roofers, 
Chicago. The picture of the building 
which forms our supplement plate is a re- 
production from a photograph taken by 
C. D. Arnold of Chicago. It shows well the 
method of construction of the great dome. 

— — — —————— 


Kauri Wood. 


Kauri is known to be among the most 
valuable and generally useful of the many 
excellent timbers produced in the forests 
of Australia, says a recent issue of the 
Engineer. Trees of large size are not 
uncommon, but one which has recently 
been converted is said to surpass in this 
respect any hitherto reported. The prov- 
ince of Auckland, New Zealand, is that 
in which this monster has been felled, 
and its dimensions almost approach those 
of the famed giants of Yosemite Valley, 
in California. The trunk rose 84 feet to 
the lowermost branch, and the log cut 
from it measured, when trimmed. 51 feet 
in length, 18 feet 3 inches girth, and over 
6 feet in diameter, its cubical content 
being estimated at between 13,000 and 
14,000 feet. None of the appliances 
erected in the colony were found adequate 
for its conversion, and special means for 
doing this had to be devised and erected. 
Not only was this the case, but the log 
had to be given the honor of a special train 
for its sole transport. Several exceed- 
ingly fine specimens of this Kauri timber, 
and in log. 
formed part of the attractive exhibits of 
England's Australasian colonies at the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition at South 
Kensington. The specimen now obtained, 
however, is said cousiderably to surpass 
any of those which were sent to England 
on the occasion named. But it must be 
doubtful if timbers of this great size can 
be of use in any special way ; their appli- 
cation as timber in any constructive work 
is, in these days of iron, quite out of the 

uestion; and it is further doubtful if 
the great cost of their transport and con- 
version would not render the teung of 
such timber commercially unprotitable. 


GERMANY'S BUILDING at the World's 
Fair will cost about $125,000, and will be 
a combination of typical styles of Ger- 
man architecture, such as are seen in per- 
fection in Nuremburg. It will be mass- 
ive in construction, the first story being 
of great blocks of sandstone, and the sec- 
ond of acombination of brick and cement. 
At one end will be erected a Gothic cathe- 
dral, the windows of which will show 
artistic effects, being the work of several 
of the most famous designers in Germany. 
The interior of the building will be 
finished throughout with natural woods 
unpainted. Much of the building ma- 
terial has already been received from Ger- 
many, and the construction of the edifice 
is in progress. 
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quired, as the cross meshes of the lathin 
will be 80 close ther that only enoug 
concrete will go through to firmly anchor 
the wire. ter the concrete is set the 
under side may, if required, be smoothed 
off and the wires and rods entirely im- 
bedded by applying а single coat of 
cement or plaster. 

The rods used in spans of 415 to 6 feet 
are from - to у; inch in diameter, with 
tensile strength of from 5000 to 8000 
pounds each, and the combined tensile 
strength of the lateral wires in the lath- 
ing would add from 30 to 60 per cent. 
to this strengtb. For wider spans than 
above and for same floor loads it is only 
necessary to increase the size of rods, to 
use larger wires in lathing. and to in- 
crease slightly the thickness of concrete. 
In all cases the tensile strength of the 
rods and wire should be greater than the 
estimated crushing strength of the con- 
crete at center of arch, for if the former 
fails the whole will fall, but if the con- 
crete crushes the leverage on the rods 
and wire will to a great extent be removed, 
and they would be ble of holding an 
increased load; so that, although load 
enough were put on the floor to crush the 
concrete, it would be held suspended by 
the rods and lathing without any injury 
to the ceiling. 

Three slabs recently constructed, as 
shown in Fig. 11, were tested to find 
their carrying capacity. The I-beams 
were 6 feet on center, and the concrete 2 
feet wide by 3 inches thick at center, and 
2 inches thick over the beams, making an 


average of 21; inches of thickness for the 
slabs. The concrete, which was 1 of 
cement to 213 of common sand, was sup- 
ported by three inch rods hooked over 
the flange of one beam and attached to 
the other by clips, and by a web of wire 


lathing attached to the rods and bent 
around the flanges of jem as 
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an anchorage, the netting answering the 
double purpose of a centering for the 
concrete and a bond for the bottom of 
theslabs. In five days it was begun to 
weight one of the slabs, and put on a dis- 
tributed load of 1750 pounds in plates of 
zinc. This caused a deflection of % inch 


Wire-brick partition. 


tron stud 


Wire brick } size. 


Figs. 10, 17, 18 —Wire Partition Bricks. 
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4200 pounds. This weight]crushed the 
concrete and allowed the slab to deflect 
I1 inches at center, at which point the 
rods and lathing held the mass suspended 
for 24 hours; 700 pounds were then added, 
causing a further deflection of , inch, 
The addition of 350 pounds, or a tota] 


Figs. 19 to 24,—Suspended Floor and Ceiling. 


Fire-Proof Const: uction. 


at center of slab. In 24 hours gl erry 
were added with no further deflection. 
After standing 24 hours 350 pounds ad- 
ditional weight was put on, causing a 
deflection of more, or . The next 
day 350 pounds added weight added yy 
more to the deflection. The tenth da 
we added 1400 pounds, making in all 


load of 5250 pounds, broke one of the rods 
at the hook, broke one of the clips, and 
straightened the hook of the third rod, 
drew the ame from its anch and 
dropped the load. The second sla po 
very nearly the same results as the first. 

Slab three was the same as the others, 


with the exception of the supporting rods, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Nailing Wrip. 


Wire-brick partition in section. 


Nailing strip. 
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wetted bricks will be found want- 
ing in the two chief characteristics of 
work—viz., solidity, and a firm and 
inding adhesion of the bricks and mortar. 
This is nowhere better exemplified, on the 
one hand, than in old brick footings and 
walls in situations subjected to the con- 
tinuous presence of adjacent moisture— 
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body, which they should do, forming so wetting the bricks, especially if the work 
many threads binding the bricks and the is in exposed situations. 


mortar together. nless the bricks be 
well wetted to induce the mortar into the 
cross joints and wall joints during the 
modus operandi of flushing up every 
course, the worx should be grouted. But 


— — ———— — 


Proportions of Chimneys. 


The old rule concerning chimn was 


under any conditions or circumstances the to the effect that the flue should be ta- 
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many retaining walls, for in- 
stance, i Lari an undrained 
or badly-drained bank of non- 
porous earth—in which case 
the chemical action set up be- 
tween the sandgrains and the 
lime has gone on so uninter- 
ruptedly that the mortar has 
crystallized and attained that 
condition known to practical 
men аз water-bound brick 
work. In this condition the 
mortar, though set, is not hard 
and could easily be reduced to 
a plastic pulp by heating, yet 
the adhesion between the bricks 
and mortar is во firm that to 
separate them is no easy task, 
the mortar very frequently 
tearing away with it portions 
of the ew at эе: md of 
separation, the separation being 
generally effected by steel- 
кезең» wedges driven by sledge 

ammers. 'The extreme oppos- 
ite case isthat of building walls 
with dry bricks in the hight of 
summer. The dust coating the 
bricks is unremoved, forming a 
separating medium or layer De 
tween the bricks and the mor- 
tar, and so preventing adhesion. 
And where dust is not present 
the moisture of the mortar is 
taken up with such avidity by 
the dry bricks that very little 
or no adhesion is the result, 
and the mortar, by examina- 
tion when dry, is found to be 
little better than a cake of 
slightly moistened compressed dust. On 
the other hand, the bricks should not be 
wetted to the degree of saturation, or 
they will be incapable of absorbing the 
finer particles of the mortar into their 
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bricks should be wetted before use, ex- 
cept in winter or frosty weather, when 
the air is generally so humid as to reduce 
the absorbant power of the bricks. It is. 
then, advisable to forego the risk of 
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Second Floor. 
Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot.—(See Foundation Plan page 252.) 
Design for a Frame Dwelling. 


jue to the top on the theory that, asthe 
ot gases pass upward they become cooled, 
and, in the process of cooling, become 
contracted. Also, that it was important 
to reduce the size of the flue in propor- 
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Design for a Frame Dwelling.—Elevations.—Scale, Vj Inch to the Foot. 
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same size. On lighting a fire on the 
grate, with unlimited access of air 
under it, the smoke was seen to issue 
nearly equally from the top of both 
the flues, but with an unmistakable 
preponderance in favor of the flue 
which enlarged toward the top. On par- 
tially shutting off the access of air to the 
fire, the difference became much more 
marked ; the current in the flue tapering 
upward diminished, and finally stopped 
altogether, the smoke finding its way en- 
tirely through the flue with the wider 
top. 
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ONE ОЕ our foreign exchanges of recent 
date states that one of the largest tempo- 
rary wooden buildings ever erected in 
Great Britain was lately completed in 
Belfast for a political convention. It 
was designed to give accommodation to 
an audience of 10,000 on a floor area (in- 
cluding Er e of more than 1 acre. 
The buildihg was 224 x 144 feet, and 
roofed in five bays by wooden bowstring 
girders. The galleries ran around three 
sides, and from every seat in them the 
platform was in full view. The building 
was made entirely of wood, and was 
Section of Transom-Bar over erected in three weeks at a cost of $15,000. 

Window on Stair Landing. 
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Details оў Frame Dwelling.—Scale, 14 Inch to the Foot. 
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SAFETY ARRANGEMENT FOR JIB CRANES. 


URING the process of erecting build- 
D ings, especially those which may be 
several stories in hight, it is usual in 
many sections of the country to employ a 
derrick for the hoisting of materials. The 
employinent of apparatus of this kind has 
often resulted in accidents of a more or 
less serious nature and it is to prevent the 
possibility of mishap that certain im- 
provements have been made in jib cranes 
or derricks by an English mechanic. 
simple arrangement has been introduced 
into the metal head of the jib, so that the 
instant the jib chain breaks or ceases to 
hold, the heaving chain takes up the jib, 
maintaining it in position, as well as the 
load at the end of it. The pulley over 
which the heaving chain runs has ratchet 
teeth attached to each side and in the 
stirrup to which the jib chain is usually 
fastened. There is also a hooking-on rod 
реш with а spring at опе end and а 
ever at the other, attached to the two 
wls which work into the ratchet teeth. 
hen the jib chain is properly perform- 


jib. This rope was then cut with a 
hatchet, and it is stated that the metal 
head of the jib did not fall 6 inches before 
the spring lever and pawls acted, the jib 
being firmly held by the heaving chain on 
the pulley. 


— n — — — 


The Administration Building. 


By popular verdict, the Administration 
Building is pronounced the gem and 
crown of the Exposition palaces. It is 
located at the west end of the great court 
in the southern part of the site, looking 
eastward, апа at its rear are the transpor- 
tation facilities and depots. The most con- 
spicuous object which will attract the gaze 
of visitors on reaching the grounds is the 
gilded dome of this lofty building. This 
imposing edifice will cost about $450,000. 
The architect is Richard M. Hunt of New 
York, president of the American Institute 
of Architects, to whose established repu- 


Safety Arrangement for Jib Cranes. 


ing its function the spring is drawn home 
and the airs are kept from contact with 
the ratchet teeth. If, however, the jib 
chain breaks, or becomes loose, thespring. 
being released from compression, pushes 
forward the lever and causes the pawls to 
engage with the ratchet ; thus the pulley 
is immediately gripped and the links of 
the heaving chain imprisoned in the 
pockets of the pulley, the jib being 
thereby as firmly grasped in its angle of 
sition as it was by the jib chain itself. 
he spring, we understand, is not a cum- 
bersome affair, while the side ratchets add 
very little to the dimensions of the pulley. 
The stirrup is said to be no longer than 
that in ordinary use, asthe rod and spring 
work within it and the lever and pawls 
within the head in the space behind the 
pulley. A very good idea of the safety 
arrangement provided may be gathered 
from an inspection of the accompanging 
illustration, which, with the particulars, 
are taken from a recent issue of an En- 
glish exchange. Some tests of the de- 
vice were made during the past summer, 
in which a 3-ton derrick crane, fitted with 
the safety ром» here described, was 
employed. he jib was 45 feet long, 
made of 101g- inch timber. A large bloc 
of stone was attached to the end of the 
heaving rope and the jib chain, hauled 
taut, was secured at the drum end by a 
hemp rope. The chain on the drum was 
then unwound so that the rope held the 
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tation it is а notable contribution. It 
covers an area of 260 feet square, and con- 
sists of four pavilions 84 feet square, one 
at each of the four angles of the square, 
and connected by a great central dome 120 
feet in diameter and 220 feet in hight, 
leaving at the center of each facade а re- 
cess 82 feet wide, within which are the 
grand entrances to the building. The 
general design is in the style of the French 
renaissance. The first great story is in the 
Doric order, of heroic proportions, sur- 
rounded by a lofty balustrade, and having 
the great tiers of the angle of each pavil- 
ion crowned with sculpture. The second 
story, with its lofty and spacious colon- 
nade, is of the Ionic order. 


The four great entrances, one on each 
side of the building, are 50 feet wide and 
50 feet high, deeply recessed and covered 
by semicircular arched vaults, richly cof- 
fered. In the rear of these arches are the 
entrance doors, and above them great 
screens of glass, giving light to the central 
rotunda. Across the face of these screens, 
at the level of the office floor, are galleries 
of communication between the different 
pavilions. x 

The interior features of this great build- 
ing even exceed in beauty and splendor 
those of the exterior. Between every two 
of the grand entrances, and connecting the 


intervening pavilion with the great ro- 
tunda, is a hall or loggia 30 feet square, 
giving access to the offices and provided 
with broad, circular stairways and swift- 
running elevators. 

Above the balcony is the second story, 
50 feet in hight. From the top of the 
cornice of this story rises the interior 
dome, 200 feet from the floor, and in the 
center is an opening 50 feet in diameter, 
transmitting a flow of light from the ex- 
terior dome overhead. The under side of 
the dome is enriched with deep panelings, 
richly molded, and the panels are filled 
with sculpture in low relief and immense 
paintings representing the arts and sciences. 
In size this rotunda rivals, if it does not 
surpass, the most celebrated domes of a 
similar character in the world. 

The principal contractors engaged in the 
erection of this building were: Steinmetz 
& Eilenberger, carpenters, Chicago; Mount 
Vernon Bridge Company, iron and steel 
constructors, Mount Vernon, Ohio; Smith, 
Crimp & Eastman Company, staff makers, 
Chicago; James A. Miller & Bro., roofers, 
Chicago. The picture of the building 
which forms our supplement plate is a re- 
production from a photograph taken by 
C. D. Arnold of Chicago. It shows well the 
method of construction of the great dome. 


Kauri Wood. 


Kauri is known to be among the most 
valuable and generally useful of the many 
excellent timbers produced in the forests 
of Australia, says a recent issue of the 
Engineer. Trees of large size are not 
uncommon, but one which has recently 
been converted is said to surpass in this 
respect any hitherto reported. The prov- 
ince of Auckland, New Zealand, is that 
in which this monster has been felled, 
and its dimensions almost approach those 
of the famed giants of Yosemite Valley, 
in California. The trunk rose 84 feet to 
the lowermost branch, and the log cut 
from it measured, when trimmed, 51 feet 
in length, 18 feet 3 inches girth, and over 
6 feet in diameter, its cubical content 
being estimated at between 13,000 and 
14,000 feet. None of the appliances 
erected in the colony were found adequate 
for its conversion, and special means for 
doing this had to be devised and erected. 
Not only was this the case, but the log 
had to begiven the honor of aspecial train 
for its sole transport. Several exceed- 
ingly fine specimens of this Kauri timber, 
both in sectional cuttings and in log. 
formed part of the attractive exhibits of 
England's Australasian colonies at the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition at South 
Kensington. The specimen now obtained, 
however, is said considerably to su 
any of those which were sent to England 
on the occasion named. But it must be 
doubtful if timbers of this great size can 
be of use in any special way ; their appli- 
cation as timber in any constructive work 
is, in these days of iron, quite out of the 

uestion; and it is further doubtful if 
the great cost of their transport and con- 
version would not render the felling of 
such timber commercially unprotitable. 


GERMANY'S BUILDING at the World's 
Fair will cost about $125,000, and will be 
a combination of typical styles of Ger- 
man architecture, such as are seen in per- 
fection in Nuremburg. It will be mass- 
ive in construction, the first story being 
of great blocks of sandstone, and the sec- 
ond of acombination of brick and cement. 
At one end will be erected a Gothic cathe- 
dral, the windows of which will show 
artistic effects, being the work of several 
of the most famous designers in Germany. 
The interior of the building will be 
finished throughout with natural woods 
unpainted. uch of the building ma- 
terial has already been received from Ger- 
many, and the construction of the edifice 
is in progress. 
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FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


construction suitable for all classes of 
= buildings, from those requiring only 
efficient protection against fire to those 


Ir Fig. 11 is shown a floor and ceiling 


of beams. The weight of the rods, wire 
lathing and concrete forming the floor 
will be from 23 to 33 pounds per square 
foot, or from 33 to 43 pounds per square 


beams, or attached to them by clips de- 
signed for that purpose. The are 
laced 12 inches apart (or more or 
ess as the case may require), and over 
them are spread sheets of wire lath- 


not only requiring protection, but great foot represents the whole of the fixed load 
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V-ribbed lathing. 
Fig. 11.—Floor and Ceiling Construction. 
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Suspender 
Fig. 12.—Concrete Arch Construction. 


Web of coucrete arch. 
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Ceiling to be of ribbed lathing and plaster attached to suspenders. 
Fig. 14 —I-Beams Protected by Skewbacks. 


fiection of concrete arch through lines a-5. 


15 in center to center 


18 in, center to center. 


Fig. 15.—Section of Fig. 14. 
Fire-Proof Construction. 


strength of floor construction. A load with the exception of the wood floor and ing, running parallel with them and over 
of from 70 to 140 pounds per square peur: carried by the beams. The the top of the beams. The concrete is 
foot, with a factor of safety of 6, can be basis of this floor constructionis a series then spread on from above to a depth of 
carried in spans of 6 feet between center of rods hooked over the flanges of the 9 to 3 inches. Мо centering will be re- 
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quired, as the cross meshes of the lathi 
will be so close together that only enoug 
concrete will go through to firmly anchor 
the wire. er the concrete is set the 
under side may, if required, be smoothed 
off and the wires and rods entirely im- 
bedded by applying a single coat of 
cement or plaster. 

The rods used in spans of 415 to 6 feet 
are from m to үу; inch in diameter, with 
tensile strength of from 25000 to 8000 
pounds each, and the combined tensile 
strength of the lateral wires in the lath- 
ing would add from 30 to 60 per cent. 
to this strengtb. For wider spans than 
above and for same floor loads it is only 
necessary to increase the size of rods, to 
use larger wires in lathing. and to in- 
crease slightly the thickness of concrete. 
In all cases the tensile strength of the 
rods and wire should be greater than the 
estimated crushing strength of the con- 
crete at center of arch, for if the former 
fails the whole will fall, but if the con- 
crete crushes the leverage on the rods 
and wire will to a great extent be removed, 
and they would be capable of holding an 
increased load; so that, although load 
enough were put on the floor to crush the 
concrete, it would be held suspended by 
the rods and lathing without any injury 
to the ceiling. 

Three slabs recently constructed, as 
shown in Fig. 11, were tested to find 
their carrying capacity. The I-beams 
were 6 feet on center, and the concrete 2 
feet wide by 3 inches thick at center, and 
2 inches thick over the beams, making an 
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an anchorage, the netting answering the 
double purpose of a centering for the 
concrete and a bond for the bottom of 
the slabs. In five days it was begun to 
weight one of the slabs, and put on a dis- 
tributed load of 1750 pounds in plates of 
zinc. This caused a deflection of % inch 


Е Wire-brick partition. 
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4200 pounds. This weight]crushed the 
concrete and allowed the slab to deflect 
da ete gy at center, at which point the 
rods and lathing held the mass suspended 
for 24 hours; 700 pounds were then added, 
causing a further deflection of 45, inch, 
The addition of 350 pounds, or a tota] 


End of wire brick 


average of 215 inches of thickness for the 
slabs. The concrete, which was 1 of 
cement to 212 of common sand, was sup- 
ported by three -inch rods hooked over 
the flange of one beam and attached to 
the other by clips, and by a web of wire 
lathing attached to the rods and bent 


around the ue flanges 1% beams as 
by Ka OW q E 


Figs. 19 to 24.—Suspended Floor and Ceiling. 


Fire-Proof Consti uction. 


at center of slab. In 24 hours 350 pounds 
were added with no further deflection. 
After standing 24 hours 350 pounds ad- 
ditional weight was put on, causing a 
deflection of à: more, or %. The next 
day 350 pounds added weight added y, 
more to the deflection. The tenth - 
we added 1400 pounds, making in all 


load of 5250 pounds, broke one of the rods 
at the hook, broke one of the clips, and 
straightened the hook of the third rod, 


drew the ыш from its илы кх ЧИ апа 
dropped the load. The second sla que 
very nearly the same results as the Я 

Slab three was the same as the others, 


with the exception of, the supporting rods, 
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Wire-brick partition in section. 


Nailing strip, 
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which were m instead of 5. It was ex- 
ted this would carry about twice the 
oad of the others, not anticipating that 
the clips would prove the weakest part of 
the construction, and, as was shown, in- 
sufficient in strength even for the light 
А load of 1750 pounds was placed 

on this slab in 17 days after being made, 
causing it to deflect ,', inch at center. In 
24 hours the load was increased to 2800 

unds, giving slab a deflection of А 

wenty-four hours later we increased the 
load to 4200 pounds, which caused а de- 
flection of 49, after which, on increasin 
the load to 5250 pounds, the slab settlec 
from 5j inch to 34 inch deflection in 30 
minutes, and 10 minutes later the concrete 
crushed, but was held suspended by the 
rods till 360 pounds more were added, 
breaking all the clips. These tests, and 
others made at various times, with very 
much the same results, go to show that a 
load is so well distributed over the wires 
imbedded in the concrete that from about 
one half to nearly their full tensile 
strength can be depended on, according to 
the width of the span. 

In Fig. 11 is also shown a method for 
the protection of the iron beams. They 
are covered with wire lathing, which is 
drawn around them and laced together at 
the top of the beams. At the bottom of 
the beams is an offset by ribs of thin steel, 
which gives the mortar a chance to clinch 
around the wires, and also leaves an air 
space between the mortar and the beam. 

his gives a very efficient protection, as 
mortar clinched through the meshes of 
wire lathing will not burn or fall off and 
an air space is left around the beam 
where the greatest protection is required. 
A very heavy coat of mortar will be held 
safely by the wire lathing. 

The system shown in Fig. 11 is also 
applicable to mill construction. The 
wood beams can be incased in the wire 
lathing, which will be offset from the 
beams at the sides in a manner similar to 
the offset at the bottom. This will leave 
an air space around the beams and avoid 
the 1355 risk of dry rot, which 
would apt to take place were the 
beums closely imbedded in the plaster. 


CONCRETE ARCH CONSTRUCTION. 


Figs. 12 and 18 show concrete arch con- 
struction. These arches are built up over 
formers suspended on the lower flanges 
of the beams, and placed between the 
suspender irons upon which the ribs of 
the concrete arches rest. The cement or 
concrete is mixed to the proper consist- 
ency, and applied and tamped into place, 
filling all the spaces not taken up by the 
formers. The ribs and the web may be 
made of any thickness of section required. 
As the greatest pressure comes on the 
lower corners of the ribs, in proportion to 
the resisting surface, it would be well to 
have the concrete at those points of a 
greater crushing strength than the rest. 

An arch of this construction, 18 inches 
wide, built up on two ?, x 134 inch iron 
suspenders, which were hung over 9-inch 
I-beams, placed 6 feet on centers, the rib 
of the arch reaching the bottom of the 
beam, and the top of the web reaching 
the top of the beam, the concrete havin 
a thickness in section of 2 inches, carrie 
a load of 9000 pounds in zinc plates built 
up in eight piles, each pile having a space 
between it and the next adjoining, sothat 
no pile received any support from the 
neighboring one, the entire weight resting 
on the concrete, none of it being on the 
I-beams, for 96 hours, and nearly all this 
time the weight was under vibration from 
the jar of heavy engines. With this 
weight, 9000 pounds, the concrete at the 
lower left-hand corner showed signs of 
having reached its limit of crushin 
strength, and when 700 pounds more h 
been added it failed, crushing the cement 
to dotted lines at c, Fig. 12. 

The deflection of the arch with 5000 
pounds load was 14 inch, and at this time 
& few fine cracks began to appear along 
the bottom of the ribs at and near the 
center of arch. Thecracks opened slightly 
as the load was increased, the woret one 


showing about Ci open at the bot- 
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tom when the load was 9000 pounds, and 
the deflection of arch was ?4 inch. A cake 
of zinc weighing 43 pounds dropped from 
a hight of 18 inches on the load at center 
had no visible effect on the arch. When 
the cement (at c) crushed with load of 
9700 pounds the arch settled at center till 
there was a deflection of about 2 inches, 
in which position it was stopped by block- 
ing below. The weight was now removed, 
and the concrete, when inspected, showed 
the ribs very badly cracked in both direc- 
tions, and the web somewhat cracked, 
but showing по sign of crushing at the 
top, where the crushing stress was most 
severe. Evidently the suspenders and 
the web of the concrete arch were capable 
cf supporting considerable more load than 
was applied. The blocking being re- 
moved from below, a 43-pound plate of 
zinc was dropped on center of arch from 
a hight of 615 feet 12 times, and 86 pounds 
from a hight of 5 feet once, the 13 blows 
adding somewhat to the deflection, and 
opening a little more some of the cracks. 

In this condition a load of 2700 pounds, 
800 pounds per square foot, was evenly 
distributed over the arch, and remained 
48 hours, after which а load of 1082 
pounds was applied at center of arch, the 
weight covering a space the width by 8 
inches of its length. In 48 hours 520 
pounds more were added to the same pile, 
making it equal to a distributed load of 
345 pounds for each square foot of surface. 
The deflection with this load was nearly 
4 inches, and the mass was entirely sup- 
ported by the suspenders, the concrete 
adding 30 pounds per foot to the weight, 
but nothing to the strength. While 
cutting away from below to allow the 
suspenders more room for deflection as 
the weight should b2 increased, the jar 
caused one cf them to settle before the 
other was relieved, and the mass of con- 
crete and zinc plates fell sideways out of 
the suspenders, there being nothing to 
support the arch in that direction. 

1g. 14 shows the I-beams protected by 
skewbacks, the suspenders for the floor 
and ceiling passing over the beams and 
skewbacks, the concrete arch resting on 
the suspenders and a tile floor laid on the 
concrete. The ceiling lathing is the same 
as in Fig. 11, and applied in the same 
manner. 

Fig. 15 shows the above in section with 
centering box or former in place in the 
arch at left of cut; it also shows the sus- 
penders in section and a sheet of wire net- 
ting imbedded in the web of the concrete 
arches to strengthen them between the 
ribs. The arch at the right of this figure 
shows how terra cotta, clay or concrete 
bricks may be applied in this construction. 
These bricks can be made as shown in sec- 
tion, or in some modification of this form, 
and they can be made to extend from 
beam to beam in one piece or in several, 
as convenient. In spene of 5 feet to 8 feet 
three, five or more bricks would prefer- 
ably be used, the central one forming the 
key to the arch. Tests of arches con- 
structed on this principle showed great 
strength. 


WIRE PARTITION BRICKS. 


Figs. 16, 17 and 18 illustrate the wire 
partition bricks. These are made of No. 
20 wire lathing, into which, at intervals 
of 7 or 8 inches, are woven iron rods 
about 2; inch diameter. The whole is 
then galvanized so that all the joints are 
soldered together, and are then bent into 
the required form. For a 4-inch parti- 
tion they are made 4 x 10 or 12 x 48 inches. 
For a 6-inch or 8-inch partition they are 
6 or 8 x 12 inches x 5 feet long. Almost 
any size or length can be made, but it is 
well to limit the size, at least in length, 
on account of getting sufficient stiffness 
for the wall. 

The bricks are built up into sections 
between iron studding. For a 4-inch 
wall, to 14 x 4 inches is stiff enough, 
as the strength edgewise is all that is re- 
quired. The pieces are cut 3 ог 4 inches 
longer than the distance between floors, 
and the ends are bent at right angles so 
as to form lugs, by which they are at- 
tached to the beams either by screws or 
by clamp bolts, 
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SUSPENDED FLOOR AND CEILING. 


Figs. 19 and 20 show very fully the con- 
struction of the suspended floor and ceil- 
ing when the arches are built of a series 
of bricks arranged to fill the space bet ween 
the beams. Fig. 19 is a side elevation of 
an arch so constructed, A A are the beams. 
B B the suspenders, C C the concrete, 
terra cotta, or clay brick of which the 
arches are constructed, D is the wire 
lathing imbedded in the plaster E, which 
makes the ceiling. Ribbed lathing is 
preferably used on account of its leaving 
an air space between the plaster and the 
suspenders, and because the suspenders 
can be placed further apart than if any 
other kind of metallath were used, 24 to 
30 inch space being safely carried by it. 
Fig. 20 is a section of this floor and ceil- 
ing at any point between the beams. Like 
letters indicate like parts as in Fig. 19. 
Fig. 21 shows one of the bricks in per- 
spective. A groove is made in one of its 
edges to receive the free edge of the ad- 
joining brick in the next section of arch. 

he joints should be made in cement to 
stiffen and solidify the top, or web, of the 
arches, the better to enable them to carry 
heavy loads. Fig. 22 is the same as 
above, except that the bricks are pro- 
vided with intermrediate air spaces be- 
tween the ceiling and the top of the arches. 
Fig. 23 shows a method of fire proofing 
the beams with the end bricks of the 
arches. The bricks are molded to fit be- 
tween the flanges of the beams and around 
and under the bottom flange. In laying, 
the end bricks are first set and the key 
brick is pressed into place to complete the 
arch. The beams are further protected 
by the ceiling, which is plastered on wire 
lathing. Fig. 24 shows a construction 
where the arches are built up of two 
series of bricks, one resting on the sus- 
үл for the ribs, and another series 
aid on top of these for the web of the 
arch. Projections are shown on the up- 
right bricks, upon which rest intermedi: 
ate sheets or slabs of fire-proofing ma- 
terial. Hoop iron stays are also Shown 
along the top of the rib bricks; these are 
used to give the tcp of the ribs the cor- 
rect spacing ; they also serve, when they 
are bedded in the cement, to unite the 
whole and to strengthen the top bricks 
between the ribs. Instead of using two 
series of bricks, one for the ribs and one 
for the web or top of the arches, as shown 
in Fig. 24, the web may be made by 
placing ribbed lathing over the tops of the 
rib bricks, the ribs of the lathing restin 
on the bricks, and then spreading 000 
concrete to а thickness of 11; to 2 іпсһев 
over the whole. This would unite the 
whole very firinly together, and the con- 
crete between the ribs would be во bonded 
together by the lathing that it would be 
very difficult to crush it through. A 
little saving in floor space would be made 
by this method, as it would nct be neces- 
sary to go above the top of the beams 
with the top line of the concrete, unless 
a tile floor were required, and then only 
enough to make a bed of cement in which 
tolay thetile. Ifa wood floor was to be 
laid, the sleepers could rest directly on 
the beams, and could be fastened to the 

of the suspenders passing over the 
ams, во that no bedding would be re- 
quired ; this would leave sufficient room 
under the floor boards for all the pipe 
and wires required through the building. 


RESULTS AND CLAIMS. 


It is claimed for this method of con- 
struction that the permanent load on the 
iron beams is reduced at least 50 per cent.; 
the strength of arches is increased over 
90 per cent.; the fire-proof material is 
more securely attached to the iron beams, 
and will not fall off from the effect of 
heat or from vibration of the floor; air 
spaces are provided between the fire 
proofing and iron work. An arch reach- 
ing from top to bottom of 15-inch beams 
will weigh less than 18 per cent. more, 
the thickness of section being the same, 
than an arch 10 inches deep, and will not 
cost over 8 per cent. more; the cost of 
fire proofing will be greatly reduced, with 
a saving in weight of about 40 pounds per 
square foot of floor. 
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CIRCLE ON CIRCLE. 


presented à communication from а 
well-known mechanical draftsman 
treating on one phase of the subject indi- 
cated by the above title. What we lay 
before our readers this month is the re- 
ply of a correspondent to numerous in- 
quiries which Sparen in a late number 
of one of our English exchanges. The 
hase of the subject considered is fram- 
ng а circular-headed window in a 
circular wall. Referring to the illustra- 
trations, Fig. 1 represents а plan of the 
window, and Fig. 2 an elevation of the 
circular headed sash. In that part of the 
first igure designated No. 1, the letters 
А А represent the jambs; S the outside 
linings, B C the upper sash, G G the 
pulley stiles, Н the inside lining, E the 
ИТШ бева, F the stop bead and M the 
sill. the language of the corre qon 
ent referred to, in order to find the 
veneer for the arch bar K L M, lay out 
the stretchout of the arc K L M of Fig. 1 
on the line A B of Fig. 4, and draw lines 
from the division in the arc to any chord 
line as N o of No.1. Then maketheordi- 
nate C a D of Fig. 1 equal to o z P, No. 
y 


D PREVIOUS ISSUES of the paper we 


1, 3b c equal tor È y, and soon; then G 
E D F H Fig. 4, will be the veneer for 
the arch bar. 


To find the mold for the radial bars, 
from P, in No. 1, draw P R a tangent to 
the curve; and on it draw lines from 
division 7 in the radial bars F H E G 
and produce them to cross the plan of the 
lowest sash ; then transfer the ordinates, 
Rhijki, &., to Hr 8 8 t u, and the 
ordinates of the bars in No. 2 and the 
molds L G F s of the bars E G F G 
will be obtained. 

To find the face mold for the circular 
outside lining, the dotted lines a kl mn 
0 E No. 2 of Fig. 1, show the lower 
edge of the lining, and lines draw through 
these points perpendicular to A C cut the 
lines Sg, No. 1,inabcdefg; transfer 
these on the stretchout to the line A B, 
Fig. 5, and draw ordinates perpendicular 
to А B, on which set up the corresponding 
hights from No. 2, as b ktobg,eltoch, 
d m to d k, &c. 

To obtain the molds for the head of the 
sash frame, apply the stretchout of the 
outside of the arch in No. 2 to the base 
line A B in Fig. 2, and set out the ordi- 
nates drawn through the divisions ; the 
corresponding ordinates from the chord I 
K in No. 1. 

To obtain the mold for the underside of 
sash, Fig. 3, set out the divisions of the 
underside of the arch in Fig. 1. No. 2, 
along the base line in Fig. 8, A B, and 

roceed in the same manner as above, 

t setting out the ordinates from the 
chord line L M. 

Fig. 1, No. 8, shows the first division 
of the sash frame A N in No. 2, and the 
plan No. 1. The thickness of stuff re- 

uired to work it out of the solid is 
shown at E N. The joint at N, No. 2, 
and k h, No. 8, is shown at b c in Fig. 2 
and C F in Fig. 8. 
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Henry Hudson Holly. 


The building trades of the country will 
learn with regret of the death of Henry 
Hudson Holly, which occurred on Mon- 
day morning, September 5. He belonged 
to an old and well-known Connecticut 
family, his ancestors being among the 
founders of the town of Stamford, Conn. 
Mr. Holly, however, was born in the city 
of New York, where, after reaching the 
proper age, he began the study of archi- 
tecture, which he pursued for two years. 
He then went abroad to complete his 
studies. Asan architect he devoted his 
attention largely to churches and country 
buildings, both great and small, and was 
the author of numerous publications well 
known to the building trades. Mr. 2 
Was 58 years of age at the time of h 
death, which resulted from a complica- 
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tion of disorders arising from a fall, some 
three years ago, in а building the con- 
struction of which he was supervising. 
He was buried at Stamford on Wednes- 
day, September 7. 


California at the World's Fair. 


California is to be honored by having a 
section of one of her famous big trees 
made a prominent feature in the Govern- 
ment Building at the World's Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. The project, the 
accomplishment of which is fully as-ured, 
is а unique one. The section of the tree 
will be 23 feet in diameter and 80 feet 


to fill all these conditions. The tree 
selected is one known as the General 
Noble." It measures 38 feet in diameter 
near the ground, but as the object was to 
have the section of the same diameter at 
both ends, as nearly as possible, a piece is 
being taken out of the tree at some dis- 
tance from the ground. To do this and 
to preserve the section from harm by fall- 
ing, as well as to meet other requirements 
has proved to be a work of considerable 
magnitude. The idea is not to send a 
solid section, but rather the rim of the 
tree hollowed out and cut into segments 
of a suitable size, and all to be numbered, 
so that they can be erected at Chicago, 


Fig. 5 


Circle on Circle.—Framing an Arched Window in a Circular Wall. 


long. This will be divided into three 
part, and these will be placed in their 
natural position, one above the other, and 
so arranged as to form something like a 
two-story house. The contract for the 
tree was made by H. A. Taylor of the De- 
partment of the Interior in the spring of 
this year, and the company receiving the 
award are now at work getting it out in 

ў igantea in the 
Converse basin on Kings River in Freeno 
County. 

The contract called for a tree 20 feet 6 
inches in diameter, but the tree actually 
found will be 8 feet greater in diameter. 
There are, of course, larger trees in the 
forest, but the requirement was that this 
section should be perfect in all respects, 
cylindrical, straight and without a burn 
in thebark, and this was the largest found 


their forest of 


во ав to look from the exterior like a solid 
section of a sequoia 30 feet in hight. The 
three parts into which the section is being 
cut consist of two parts of 14 feet each, to 
be hollowed out, and one, two feet thick, 
which will serve as a floor between the 
two stories, as it were. 

The work of cutting, lowering and box- 
ing the segments is being pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible, and it is e 
that the tree will al] be shipped by the end 
of October. To get the tree to a point 
where wagons can reach it required the 
building of a road two miles long. The 
entire exhibit, including the work, will 
cost the Government several thousand 
dollars. The tree, when erected at Chi- 

, will be surrounded by a glass dome, 
and will stand directly under the great 
dome of the Government Building. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


OSTON building interests are active, and 
the relation between employers and work- 
men harmonious. Since the passage of the new 
building law there have been several references 
to the new board of appeals, which was one of 
the new features established by the new ordi- 
nance. The working of the board has been 
very satisfactory thus far, offering as it does 
& means for tbe settlement of questions in dis- 
pute at the hands of a tribunal of disinterested 
experts without the necessity of setting the 
more ponderous and expensive machinery of 
the law in motion. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The building business in Buffalo is reported 
as being in excellent condition. The members 
of the Builders! Association were much occu- 

led during the early part of the month of Sep- 

ber with the preparations for the dedica- 

tion of their new bullding, & report of which 
appears on another page. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo. 


Reports from the Builders! Exchange of Cin- 
cinnati show that organization and the build- 
ing interests of the city to be in good condition. 
The exchange has added over 30 members to 
its roll so far this year, and there are several 
names up for action at present. Those who at- 
tended the opening of the Builders’ Exchange 
building at Buffalo were loud in the praises of 
the new home of that exchange and of the 
hospitality of their Buffalo bretheren. 


Chicago, Il. 


Secretary James John of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange of Chicago writes that 
everything in the building trades is going 
alung quietly, and that there are no labor 
troubles worthy of mention. The World's 
Fair buildings are rapidly nearing completion 
and the incidental building in conjunction 
therewith is very Jarge. On account of the 
great quantity of work on hand wages have 
an upward tendency; plasterers, for instance, 
have been advanced from $4 to $4.50 per day, 
and it is реси that the wages of tbe 
laborers will soon take а перо rise. 
Ап incident recently occurred in Chicago 
which shows the value of organization. The 
Board of Education recently advertised in the 
usual manner for proposal: for the erection of 
a large school building. The lowest bidder to 
whom the contract was duly awarded, sub- 
sequently refused to fulfill the contract, and 
the board then proposed to advertise for new 
bids. Upon learning of the intended action of 
the board, the next lowest bidder, who was 
a member of the Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change, objected and appealed to the ex- 
change for support. Tbe matter was immedi- 
ately taken up by the exchange and the in- 
ustice and bad precedence pointed out to the 
d, which, be it said to its credit, saw the 
matter in the proper light and at once 
awarded tbe contract to the next lowest bid- 
der. This is the third time that such a result 
has been obtained from that portion of the 
city government by the exchange. The com- 
mittee of 27 appointed in August to consider 
the subject of discounts, and referred to in the 
last issue of Carpentry and Building, ap- 
pointed a sub-committee of five to formulate a 
report to be considered by the general com- 
ttee before presentation to the exchange 
for action. Thefollowing is the report of the 
sub-committee which was presented to the 
exchange without alteration, and meetings 
have been held between the contractors and 
dealers in several branches of the trade for 
the of securing the adoption of some 
lan that will secure the end desired. The 


rickmakers are the first to perfect a system 
upon the lines suggested by tbe report, which 
is as follows: 

REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 
TO THE 
FULL COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-SEVEN 
ON 
DISCOUNTS. 


Your committee frankly acknowledges at the 
outset the many difficulties surrounding the ef- 
fort to harmonize the many interests involved 
in commercial transactions between the va- 
rious classes and parties engaged in the manu- 
facture, папи selling and consuming of 
building material, the necessary variance in 
classification, the fluctuation fn market values, 
&с.; but we feel, nevertheless, that justice and 
equity demand that the general building con- 
tractor, the brick-layer or stone mason, the 
carpenter, painter, plasterer, plumber, roofer 
or sheet metal worker—in short, the consumer 
of any clase of building materia), should obtain, 
and is in equity entitled (when pure ng) to 
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an advantage їп rates over those possible to be 
obtained by the would-be owner or capitalist. 
even though such owner be compelled, by the 
exigencies if his business, quite frequently to 
cause to be erected factory buildings, ware- 
houses, &c., and who may heretofore have been 
enabled to purchase material in the open mar- 
ket for less money than his builder. and thus 
frequently have been enabled to avail himself 
of the mechanical skill and ability of such 
builder, without proper remuneration there- 
for. The justice and equity of the foregoing 
proposition, being admitted, what practical 
remedy can be suggested, how can the busi- 
ness methods now obtaining amony purveyors 
of building material and the purchasers and con- 
sumers of fame among so many different classes, 
and different methods of rating be brought 
about? Your committee would suggest, first 
that in its opinion, we shal! find it very difficult 
to bring about immediately an absolute change 
in methods heretofore prevailing, that each of 
the master builders organization? the Master 
Masons, the Master Carpenters and Master 
Painters, &c., of the city of Chicago, should 
take up and carefully consider at once, and seek 
to create among its own members first, and 
through them among the purveyors of material 
of whom they purchase, correct views anda 
determination to conduct their business here- 
after on such sound business principles as have 
heretofore and do now obtain in nearly all lines 
except those connected with the building busi- 
ness; and while neither your committee, nor, is 
it believed. have the members of the various 
Master Builders’ Associations connected with tbe 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Chicago, 
any sympathy with or desire to establish a sys- 
tem of boycotting. it is belleved that by the 
putting forth of vigorous effort and endeavor 
to inculeate correct business principles tbe 
members of the before-mentioned organizations 
will very soon be enabled to determine who 
among the manufacturers and dealers in build- 
ing material are their friends, who of these 
manufacturers and dealers,in short. prove b 
their actions, that they value as they should, 
and seck to retain the patronage of the steady 
buyer from year to year, rather than to depend 
upon or cater to the occasional, though possibly 
for the time being, somewhat Jarge purchaser 
at reduced rates. 

As to the practical method by which a scale 
of prices may be adopted, more favorable to the 
contracting builder than to the owner, it 4s 
probable that each master tradere' association 
may best be able to judge of this for itself ; 
but your committee would recommend, in view 
of the frequent changes and fluctuations in 
classification and price, that a system of per- 
centage discounts would seem to be eminently 
desirable: and more practicable than an effort 
to make an агау difference in list price. 

By way of suggesting furtber & plan for the 
practical application of the foregoing, your 
committee would cffer the following as an 
example : 

The brickmaker may establish and publish as 
bis list price, вау $8 per 1000, while he allows the 
contractor a discount of 10 per cent. from such 
list price; he may go still further, haviog sold 
100,000 bricks to an owner who pays his contrac- 
tor in turn а certain price per 1000 for laying 
tbose brick he may make, allow and pay to 
such contractor a sum in cash equal to 10 per 
cent. on the amount of said bill of brick, al- 
ways provided that said contractor is generally 
recognized in the market as such. It may be 
considered advisable on further reflection to 
allow an additional discount of 24% to 8 per cent. 
for cash, 10 days, but these and other details 
may well be left to the discretion of the various 
trades organizations directly affected. The 
main object being to establish the main'enance 
and practice of the principle and custom here- 
with advocated. 


Denver, Col. 


The members of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Denver, together with their wives 
and families, recently spent a very pleasant 
day at Manitu Springs, visiting the cave, 
caverns, gardens and the springs. The trip 
was a most delightful one, and every one 
seemed to thoroughly enjoy themselves. The 
party went by special train and the details of 
the trip were most carefully attended to. The 
committee in charge were J. 8. Buell, Chas. 
Treat, Henry Suess, J. P. Pellenz and J. 
Gregor. The building business is reported as 
being in good condition. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The weekly reports of the contracts let to 
members of the Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change of Detroit indicate that the building 
business of the city isin excellent condition. 
It is said that the carpenters are preparing 
for another brush with the employers in the 
spring, in an effort to secure an eight-hour 

ay. The failure of the last strike rather de- 
pleted the strength of the unions, as many 
members withdrew, but it is now alleged that 
anew movement for a shorter day is under 
way. 

4 Louisville, Ку. 

The Builders' and Traders’ Exchange of 
Louisville has moved to new quarters in the 
Board of Trade Building. Tbe change is not 
intended to be а permanent one, as the project 
for erecting a building of ite own is progress- 
ing finely. 


New York Clty. 


A great change appears to be coming over 
the spirit of organized labor in New York 
City. While the various organizations are 
trying to come together and act more in 
unison with the Central Labor Union and its 
sections, they threaten to become more inde- 
pendent of one another in their every day 
workings. Ап instance of this is in the car- 
venter trade. Already the United Brother- 
ood of Carpenters and Joiners bave decided 
to withdraw from the Board of Delegates, and 
{һе Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners is expected to follow suit. The idea of 
the carpenters unions is to form а central 
body, independent of the other trades. 

For a long time the workmen in the roofing 
trades have been trying to effect some kind of 
an annual agreement with the employers, and 
to obtain some advantages which they claimed 
should be given them by the employers. Early 
in September tbe following agreen ent was 
formally adopted, and it is claimed affords 
mutual satisfaction to both sides: 

That eight hours sball constitute a day's work, 
commencing at 8 a. m. and ending at5 p. m., 
with one hour for dinner each day. 

The day to be distributed as follows: For any 
work performed before 9a.m. nothing to be 
charged; for any work performed between 8 
aud 11 a. m., пени ay only; for any work 
performed &fter 11 a. m. will be considered one- 

alf day. In the afternoon anv work performed 
before 2 p. m., nothing to be charged; for any 
work performed betweeu 1 and 4 p. m., to be 
one-quarter day only; but any time after 4 
P. m. will be considered one-half day. 

The wages to be $3.50 a duy until September 


‚ 1893. : 

That the walking delegate has the privilege to 
examine the members' cards at ali times. 

That no employer will sub-contract any work 
in the roofing line to a Journeyman. 

That the pay shall be weekly and on Saturday 
only. 

t aiter September 1 the men to receive 
their money not later than 5.90 p. m. on Satur- 


ay. 
That any apprentice going at the business 
shall not over the age of 17 years, and must 


Serve four years before becoming a journey- 
man 

That one Apprentice be allowed toevery five 
men, and under no considera fon will any em- 
ployer have more than four apprentices in his 


employ 
That аву apprentice while working in the shop 
be allowed to work at any branch appertaining 
to the business, and have ample opportunity of 
learning the same. Any employer failing to 
grant such opportunity be reported to the com- 
mittees. and the employer held responsible for 
the same. 

That any apprentice leaving a shop before his 
time expires, unless having a sufficient reason, 
be forced back to his former employer, or forced 
from the business. 

During apprenticeship the employer will have 
the privilege of paying the apprentice according 
to his own Judgment. 

That any one working at the busineas four 

ears, one year inside and three years outside, 

decla а journeyman, and will be looked to 
as such, unless his employer claims that he is not 
able to earn journey man's wages; he to be re- 
ferred to the committees for investigation, and 
their decision will be final. 

That all applications for appreaticeship be re- 
ferred to the committee, and at the expiration 
of ыле time apply to same for journeyman‘s 
card. 

That an employer not wishing to retain any 
employee will pay him at the time his services 
are dispensed with. 

That the slate and metal roofing will be com- 
prised of the following, to be done by tin and 
sate roofers oniy: The putting on and repair- 
ing slate and metal roofs, making and putting in 
of flashing, settiny and lining gutters, the put- 
ting up of leaders, the making of offsets and 
beuds attached to same, and under no consider- 
ation will inside hands be sent to do any work 
Apper aing to the above article except in cese 
of emergency to protect property and not to ex- 
ceed one day. 

All differences between men and bosses will be 
referred to the executive committees on both 
sides for settlement during that time. 

That hereafter all future agreements shall be 
made during the month of March. 


Affairs generally in the building trade are 
in а better condition at present than tbey have 
been at any time before this season, and as a 
natural result a large amount of work is being 


done. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The following editorial from an Omaha 
daily newspaper is an excellent indication of 
the position which the Builders’ and Traders“ 
Exchange of that city holds before the public, 
and of the appreciation accorded to its efforts 
to improve the conditions which surround the 
building business that need correction: 


The Builders and Traders’ Exchange sets an 
example of attention to business which other 
organizations intending to promote pubiic inter- 
ests night very well emula At the last meet- 
ing of the exchange the principal subject of dis- 
cussion was irresponsible contractors, and a 
general] desire was manifested to find a means 
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of suppressing them. It is to be hoped the 
matter will not be dismissed with this discussion, 
but will be steadily pursued until an effective 
way be found to shut ont the “snide " contract- 
ors. They constitute a class Of rogues who rob 
both capital and labor. 


Building is holding its own in Omaba, and 
there is quitea large amount of work being 
done at present. 


Fhiladelphia, Pa. 


The mechanical trade schools of the Master 
Builders“ Exchange of Philadelphia began its 
third year with about 70 new pupils. The 
шг! class is in the bricklaying department, 
which fact is attributable in a measure to the 
fact tbat the Bricklayers’ Union gives prefer- 
ence to apprentices from these schools. The 
schools will be obliged to increase their capac- 
ity before very long. The Master Bricklayers’ 
Company has appointed a committee to secure 
an opinion from City Solicitor Warwick on 
the question of the right of the district sur- 
veyors to measure party walls and excava- 
tions. The association wishes to ascertain 
whether or not the district surveyors are not 
infringing on the rights of the measurers con- 
nected with the Pri klag ere Company by doing 
tbis work, and fall back on the act of Assem- 
bly which gives tbem the right to measure 
party walls. The Bullitt bill directs tbat the 
city surveyors must pay their fees into the 
city treasury, while the measurers retain the 
fees in lieu of а salary. ТҺе question involves 
tbe handling of many thousands of dollars in 
the course of a year, and legal opinion is anx- 
iously looked forward to by interested parties. 


Providence, R. I. 


The carpenters of Providence are Organizing 
in the interest of a shorter hour day. A build- 
ing trades council is proposed which shall in- 
clude plumbers, painters. electric light men 
and carpenters. The building business is about 
as active as usual, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Organized labor in San Francisco is about to 
take a new departure. The council of the 
Federated Trades of the Pacific Coast and the 
council of the Building Trades are to be dis- 
solved, and in the place of these there will be 
an organization that will include all the labor 
unions of the city. There has been some com- 

laint that the council of the Federated Trades 
not meet the requirements, and as a result 
of these complaints there sprang up the coun- 
cil of Building Trades, and there was a certain 
amount of rivalry between the two bodies. 
The parties most interested feel that there 
bt not to be any clash between unions. 
e Builders’ Exchange is in good condition, 
and the amount of building in progress in the 
city is up to the mark. 


St. Louls, Mo. 


rte from St. Louis show that the build- 
ess is active, and that builders gen- 
erally are busy. The season thus far has been 
a very favorable one, and there bas been very 
little to hinder the prosecution of work. The 
Builders’ Exchange is growing all the time, 
and the wisdom of the move to better qarters 
is daily apparent. President Ittner of the 
National Association of Builders returned 
from Buffalo, where he had been iv attendance 
upon the dedicatory exercises of the new ex- 
ge building in that city, much impreesed 
wivb the importance of the work accomplished 
by the Buffalo Exchange. 


Worcester, Mass. 


An effort is being made in Worcester to es- 
tablish а mechanical trade school similar to 
those existing in New York and Philadelphia, 
and the work is being outlined preparatory to 
definite action. The subject has under 
consideration for some time t, but no de- 
cisive action has ever been taken in the mat- 
ter. The present pr indicate that some- 
thing will be accomplished in the near future. 
The Builders’ Exchange is in good condition, 
and steadily increasing in membership and 
usefulness. One of its most important ad- 

cts is the Master Plumbers’ Association. It 
been organized since 1884, but it is within 
only a our or so that it has gone thoroughly 
to work in its own interests. Last February 
association made its headquarters at the 
Builders’ Exchange, and appointed George 
Bouchard, who is also с силу of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, ite secretary. Out of 35 master 
‘plumbers in the city the association has a 
membersbip of 21. They meet twice a month, 
on the first and last Tuesdays, and every mem- 
ber who is absent, no matter what his excuse, 
is fined 81. The meetings are in consequence 
always lively and well attended The presi- 

dent is J. W. Jordan. 

One of the most important features of the 
Master Plumbers! Association is the contract 
system. Once a month every member is bound 
to кро all jobs on which һе has figured, giv- 

ing hi 


о 


s figures. his precludes any chance of 
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cutting rates, and at the same time keeps up a 
uniformity of prices. 


Notes. 


The mason builders of Bridgeport, Conn., 
have recently been agitating the subject of a 
builders’ exchange. Several meetings have 
been bad and a committee of four has been 
appointed to visit the other branches of the 
building fraternity. An attempt will be made 
to establish a scale of prices which will allow 
а fair margin of proflt to the contractors. 


The new builders! exchange at Los Angeles, 
Cal., recently incorporated is attracting public 
attention in that city by its efforts to promote 
mechanical and industrial interests; to in- 
culcate just and equitable principles of trade ; 
to establish and maintain uniformity in com- 
mercial usages by rules and regulations ; to 
acquire, preserve and disseminate valuable 
business information; to adjust differences 
and settle disputes between members ; and for 
other purposes conducive to the interests of 
ite members ; and апу person whose avoca- 
tion is connected with the trades or industries 
of building as a contractor or furnisher, and 
not a member of a journeyman's trade and 
labor union, may become a member of the 
exchange upon the approval of the board of 
directors, and in & manner as provided for 
iu theconstitution. The association starts out 
under the most favorable auspices, almost 
every firm engaged in the building trade 
being on its rolls. Following are the officers 
for the ensuing year: J. M. Griffith, presi- 
dent; A. Nicholls, first vice-president ; John 
Rebman, second vice-president ; J. F. Fosmir, 
treasurer ; John Spiers, secretary. They have 
also fitted up rooms in the basement of the 
California Bank Building at the corner of 
Broadway and Second streets, where daily 
meetings will be held. 


The Loving ввтеешеш has been submitted 
by the Eight-Hour League of Los Angeles 
to the workmen for approval, and a com- 
mittee appointed for the pur of secur- 
ing the co-operation of the builders! exchange. 
“ We, the undersigned contractors, builders 
and mill men, hereby agree to accept eight 
hours as а day's work for carpenters on and 
after Monday, October 24, 1892, without any 
reduction of wages exeept on work contracted 
for before September 10. 


Tbe building material dealers of Brooklyn 
are talking of forming an organization for 
mutual protection. Several meetings have 
been held for the consideration of details and a 
permanent organization in the near future is 
the expected outcome. 


The 5 masons and carpenters of 
Dubuque, Iowa, have been baving a contro- 
versy regarding the question as to the right of 
each to take entire contracts, to the exclusion 
of the other. The discussion of the subject bas 
created much comment on both sides, and at 
present no deflnite conclusion has been 
reached, each side claiming the right to as- 
sume the entire contract for the erection of a 
building. 


Tbe New Bedford Builders! Exchange had 
their third annual clambake and outing at 
Grimshaw's, Thursday, September 8. 


The following quotation from & New York 
daily paper is interesting ав ап indication of 
the equity upon which some of the strikes in 
that city are based. ''Several walking dele- 

tes had been refused admission to the Wal- 

orf Hotel, Thirty-third street and Fifth av- 
enue, and this is considered by the delegates а 
sufficient cause for a strike." 


The following is another similar case: Two 
walking delegates were sent to argue with non- 
union men, and came upon tbe contractor 
during working hours while he was engaged in 
superintending the work on the building. He 
told them tbat he was too busy to argue the 
matter with them just then, whereupon they 
peremptorily ordered him to dismiss bis non- 
union men. Thecontractor showed them out of 
the still unfinished door. The board is wroth 
that no apologies bave been offered them as 
yet, and has decided to investigate the segriev- 
ances. Strikes may be ordered in conse- 
quence.” 


The master builders of Fitchburg, Mass.. are 
engaged in the preliminary work of forming a 
builders’ exchange. An invitation has been 
extended to the Secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Builders to give them an address, 
which he will do as soon as it is convenient for 
them. 


The St. Joseph, Mo., Exchange is having a 
hard time collecting dues from members, and 
is trying the courts as an assistant. 


It isto be regretted that the other trades 
unions of Philadelphia have not followed the 
example of the Bricklayers’ Union, with ref- 
erence to their attitude toward the apprentices 

duated from the Master Builders’ Exchange 
ade Schools. The preference afforded 
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these apprentices by the bricklayers has stimu- 
lated the education of young American brick- 
layers, while in some other branches of the 
trade the antagonism of the unions acts as a 
damper upon young men who desire to learn 
any of these trades, as they are in danger of 
being compelled to seek employment outside of 
the city when the term of their practical em- 
ployment begins. 


There is a proposition now before the arcbi- 
tects and underwriters of the United States to 
co-operate and make a united exhibit of meth- 
ods and materials showing the evolution of 
building construction at the Columbian Ex- 
hibition. The Illinois Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute has led the movement, and 
through its secretary expresses the opinion 
that the erection of a suitable building for the 
purpose named would be advisable. e plan 
as outlined by W. A. Alexander of the World's 
Insurance Building Exposition of Chicago is to 

ut up a structure on an allotted space, 75 x 125 

eet, at Jackson Park. Beside the exhibition 
rooms there will be club rooms for social or bus- 
iness meetings. Inthe first story of thebuilding 
a model fire department will be placed by the 
exposition. In a letter addressed to the archi- 
tects by Mr. Alexander, he says: ‘‘ We believe 
that the interests of architects and those of the 
underwriters are identical, and if the necessary 
money can be raised by the architects we can 
go on with this building, combining our inter- 
ests, making the Underwriters’ and Archi- 
tects Building Exposition one of the most 
interesting and instructive exhibits at the fair, 
and also self-supporting. The scope of the 
work will in this manner be enlarged and the 
size of the building will also be extended.” 
Blanks have been sent to the architects 
throughout the couutry, asking their opinion, 
and favorable replies are being received, and 
without doubt the coalition will be effected 
and the exhibit made. 


A Mineral Cottage. 


An interesting exhibit is to go to the 
World's Fair from the Black Hills, S. D., 
which will display in novel form the 
minerals found in the hills. The exhibit 
when arranged will be in the form of a 
two-story and a half cottage. The frame- 
work of the structure is already built, 
and is in the style of the Renaissance, 
with towers and numerous gables. It is 
impossible to decide on all details, of 
course, until all the material has been 
collected, but the following plan will be 
carried into effect as near as possible : 
The foundation will be made of pure 
white limestone, headed with a layer of 
Buffalo Gap “ calico” stone. The first 
story will be veneered with pink quartz. 
Above that the handsomest rocks obtain- 
able will be used—copper, mica, schist, 
needle, spar, garnet, &c. The lower part 
of the tower will be made of rubies and 
the upper part with some sparkling sub- 
stance. The windows and shingles are to 
be of mica and the steps of marble. The 
cot will, no doubt, prove an attractive 
feature of the State exhibit. 


— — ͤꝗ— —— 


THE COMPRESSION of timber is becoming 
& growing industry, and the material thus 
treated is being applied to a variety of use. 
ful and ornamental purposes, especially in 
the fleld of carving, most attractive and 
artistic designs being thus brought out, pro- 
nounced in many cases fully equal, if not 
superior, to anything ordinarily produced 
in that line. The wood to be employed 
in this manner is compressed either in its 
natural condition or after being steamed, 
and it is found that the hardest well-sea- 
soned ash timber, say of 4 inches thick- 
ness, can be pressed into about 3 inches 
without injuring the fiber. Moreover, it 
is also found that wood can be upset” 
the same as iron; and the increased tenac- 
ity of bent and compreesed wood of this 
sort, as compared with the same in its 
natural state, is declared to be something 
surprising. In mechanical operations 
compression is now applied to spoke tenons, 
the work being described as very simple 
and rapid, the tenon properly tapered and 
ready to drive to its place, an increased 
strength being thus added to the wheel 
equal to three additional spokes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Houses tor Workingmen. 


From RarPH M. Нотт, Cleveland, 
'Ohio.— In answer to F. G.“ of Fort 
Gratiot, Mich., whose inquiry for plans 
for comfortable houses adapted to the use 
of workingmen was printed on page 128 
of the May issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing, I take pleasure in forwarding some 
drawings which may prove of interest. 
The house here shown has already been 
erected in the outskirts of this city for 
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Fire-Place Construction. 


"" From Will Walter Jackson, New York.— 
The size of the fire place, unfortunately 
for those who are to care for the fire, is 
one of the variables that depends for its 
magnitude on the notions of the client 
or the sesthetical conceptions of the 
architect rather than the practical con- 
siderations of the engineer. And how 
disastrous are the results? The large 
fire place in the hall, for example, of 
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Attic Plan. 


mand supplied, almost any fire place will 
give good results. 

The second reason is in the shape and 
size of the fire place and of the flue. In 
city houses, where it is wished to put a 
fire place and flue in a 12-inch wall with- 
out extra thickness for a chimney breast, 
only 8 inches is allowed for the depth of 
the fire place, and, allowing for brick 
work either side, only 4 inches for the 
depth of the flue. These depths are by 
far too small. A fire place only 8 inches 
in depth is too shallow to contain a large 
flue. Still worse, a flue only 4 inches in 
depth and having the broad side toward 
the exterior loses so much heat through 
radiation, and having solarge a perimeter 
compared with its area offers so much 
friction, that a good draft is im ible. 
So 5 inches should be taken as the depth 
of the flue, and 8 inches or 12 inches as 
the breadth. (See page 41 of the issue of 
February, 1891, for building flues.) 

This 8 inches, with 4 inches for the front 
brick work, gives 12 inches for the depth 
of the fire place, which is the proper 
amount. The opening of the fire place 
should be 28 inches wide and 33 inches 
high. The width is determined by the 
chimney breast, which is usually 5 feet 
wide. With an 8-inch flue on each side 
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Houses for Workingmen.—Ralph М. Hulett, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio.—Scale.—Elevations, % Inch to the Foot. Floor Plans, 


$600, and it is possible that there are 
among the readers of the paper members 
of the craft who will find in the desi 

many points of interest and value. The 
floor plans show three rooms upon the 
first floor in addition to the hall, while in 
the attic there are two bedrooms of con- 
venient size. An interesting feature of 
the arrangement of the first floor is the 
arched way орава from the parlor into 
the hall, displaying a neat but cheap open 
stairway, which contributes in no small 
degree to the general effect. In the rear 
of the parlor is the living room, opening 
from which is a large pnay giving ac- 
cess to the cellar stairs. There is also 
opening from the living room a small bed- 
room. All the rooms in the house are 
plastered. I am glad that the question 
of workingmen's houses has come up for 
consideration in the paper, as it would 
give me pleasure to see our workmen in- 
stalled in tasteful dwellings—a thing 
which, it а to me, could with 
proper attention be readily accomplished, 
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1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


which so much had been expected in 
giving warmth and cheer in cold or 
stormy weather, is found to be a failure ; 
it will not burn without filling the house 
with smoke, and it will not burn at all 
unless the fire, when the heat is too in- 
tense, is very large. Again, the basket 
placed in the small study fire place burns 
well but fills the room with gas, and so it 
goes. А prominent architect once said: 
„Of all the uncertainties in building 
there is nothing to be feared so much as 
the draft of the fire places." There are 
two reasons for poor drafts, the main one 
is the difficulty in drawing air into the 
room to supply the draft. Of course 
air must enter a room in volume equal to 
that which passes up the flue; and this, 
unless air is supplied, must be pulled 
through cracks and doors, thus inter- 
fering with the current in the flue. 

The demand may be supplied by the fire 
place itself; it may come from the fur- 
nace, orit may come from the indirect 
steam or hot-water heater. With this de- 


of the fire place, allowing for brick work, 
the fire place comes 28 inches wide. 

The hight is determined pr practical 
tests. If the opening is broad and low 
much of the radiant heat is lost; if the 
opening is high compared with its width, 
currents of air playing above the fire 
cause smoke to come into the room. The 
popes proportion was found to be 28 
inches wide by 33 inches high. Where 
it is desired to have a larger opening the 
proportions should be in the same ratio, 
varying the flue with the fire place. 

It should be remembered in designing 
fire places that a small fire will not burn 
in a large fire place nor a large fire in a 
small opening, and that the fire place 
should be designed to suit the needs of the 
om rather than the sesthetical require- 
ments. 


Design for Tool Chest. 
From G. H. R., Delphi, N. Y.—I enjoy 
reading correspond-nce in Carpentry and 
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Building, and wish to furnish ‘‘ J. E. Н.” 
Узри е TOS & plan of the tool 
chest I use. e body of the chest is 34 
inches long, 22 inches wide and 23 inches 
high, inside measurement. Ап idea of 
the appearance of the chest may be gath- 
ered from Fig. 1 of the drawings. The 
stiling is cherry, the panels black ash 
with a band at the top and bottom, and 
also а band of ash around the cover. 
Тһеге are three panels on the front 
and back and two on the ends. The 
ends are fastened to the panels with tire 
bolts fitted with washers on the inside. 
The stiles are 114 inches thick and the 
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keeping them in place I employ a till ar- 
ranged to lift out and set beside the chest 
when in use. A side view of it is repre- 
sented in Fig. 4 of the sketches. I keep 
my plates, oiler and brush broom in 
it. On the till I employ two flush brass 
handles. Fig. 5 represents the inside cover 
of the chest. There are three compart- 
ments, each about 1 inch deep in the 
clear. There is one for files and one for 
sandpaper, while the middle one is a 
looking-glass. This compartment pro- 
jects 1 inch into the chest. The doors 
or covers to these apartments are strips 
of different kinds of wood, dressed to a 
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outside. The top stile of the body is 6 
inches wide, the bottom stile 7 inches, 
and those between the panels and at the 
corners are 314 inches wide. The cut 

nels аге 12 x 74 inches. The top 
and is 8 inches and the lower band 
5 inches. The top band is placed !4 
inch below the edge of the chest, so 
as to make a double joint for the 
cover. The strip around the cover is 2 


inches wide, the stiling of the cover is 
5 x 114 inches thick, beveled to 1 inch at 
the edge. A 15-inch piece is placed on the 
inside of the cover, on which to rest the 
top edge of the chest. 


The band of the 
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Fig. 2.—8ectional View Through End of Chest. 


Fig. 3.—Cover for Tops of Drawers. 
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Figs. 6, 7 and 8.—Sectional Views of Interior of Chest. 
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Fig. 5.— Inside Cover of Chest. 


FIRMER CHISELS 


Design for Tool Chest BG. H. R” Delphi, N. Y. 


panels 5g inch. There are four double- 
wheel casters under the chest, thus ren- 
dering easy its removal from one position 
toanother. There are band iron corners, 
4 inches at the bottom, 2 inches at the top 
and 2 inches on the cover. Fig. 2 of the 
illustrations represents а sectional view 
through one end of the chest, showing the 
5 1 of drawers, tills, &c. At the 

ttom toward the front is a saw till, 
while the corresponding space at the rear, 
under the drawers, is used for adze, miter 
box, hand axe, mallets, &c. Beneath the 
center till is the space for molding planes. 
Fig. 3 represents the cover for the top of 
the drawers. Each drawer has two brass 
draw rings, set flush, and there are also 
rings on the covers of the drawers. 


Be- 
tween the drawe for the dtd of 
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uniform thickness and ornamented with 
brass hinges and locks. Around the frame 
I place my squares, securing them with 
two brass buttons, all of which is clearly 
indicated in the illustration. Figs. 6, 7 
and 8 are sectional views of the inside of 
the chest. I partitioned off one drawer 
for the level, so that it will lie flat and 
flush with the top of the drawer. Beneath 
thelevelis a place for pencils, keyhole 
saw blades, &c., but the drawers may be 
partitioned off to suit the tools it is de- 
sired to keep in them. The drawers are 
714 inches and the center till 714 inches, 
outside measurement. The two lower 
drawers are 4 inches, while the others are 
8 inches, outside, made of 14-inch dressed 
stuff. The till under the panel in the 
cover is 241 inches long and 18 inches 


cover 1s double-tongued to the cover stil- 
ing. The panel in the cover is 2 feet 3 
inches long, 15inches wide, and double 


locked to the stiling by теве both 


panel and stiles. The panel overlaps the 
stiling on the top 117 inches all around. 
The inlaying in the cover over the mitered 
corners in the stiling and also along the 
center of the stiling is clearly indicated in 
the perspective view. 


Face Mold for Falling Line and Tan- 
gent Systems, 


From W. G. P., Toronto, Canada.—In 
answer to А. L.,“ whose letter appeared 
in a recent issue, I would say that I am 
not a mind reader, my conclusions being 
drawn from his letter which appeared in 
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the July number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing for last year. I am glad he is open to 
conviction, for I will now try to make 
myself understood. I do not want the 
balusters all of one length (exactly), as 
that is impossible if you do not build the 
stairs. I object to stairs being built to 
suit the pitch of the tangent in all cases. 
What I want is the best falling line pos- 
sible under the circumstances, no matter 
who built the stairs or whether they are 
right or wrong as regards position of the 
risers. To do this it is necessary to 
obtain the stretchout of the center falling 
line of the wreath, and on this line locate 
the intermediate resting point of the 
Joints, thus fixing three points through 
which the plane or pitch of the plank will 
pass. No work on handrailing has yet 
come under my notice showing how to 
get out a hand rail to a predetermined 
falling line having true joints to the fall- 
ing line of area (not to the tangents) and 
having ramps and wreaths all in one 
piece, as they ought to be. Now,I am 
of the opinion that it is impossible by the 
tangent system; hence n ** conun- 
drum," as ** A. L." terms it. e can get 
over it, I will admit, and even a worse 
case; but that is the best that can be said 
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Window Sereens and Outside Blinds. 


From T., Ellsworth, Maine.—ln the 
issue for June, page 143, “Н. U." of 
Talmage, Neb., asks for window screens 
which admit of the opening and closing 
of blinds. Now, we have blinds, and also 
like to put our windows down from the 
top. e employ screens which allow for 
both. The frame is made the full size of 
the window, of strips 1 x 2 inches, there 
being a piece across the top, middle and 
the bottom; the last is mortised in 6 inches 
from thesill. Then a smaller—that is, nar- 
rower—frame is made, 8incheshigh. On 
each side of the large frame on the one 
side are fastened two hooks or bent wires, 
in which slides the smaller frame. The 
arrangement is such that it can be moved 
up or lifted out asreadily as a lower win- 
dow sash. At first these frames were 
fastened in place by means of screws and 
remained up all summer, but last year we 
learned that in Minneapolis they put but- 
tons on the house to hold the frames in 
расе во that they could be easily taken 

own. The next set we made were fur- 
nished with old-fashioned window fasten- 
ings that are placed in the side of the 
window sash and pulled forward when 


—— 


Diagrams Illustrating Letter from W. G. P." Relative to Falling Line and 


Tangent 


ofit. Getting over it is one thing and 
doing it in the best possible manner is an- 
ав asked 
but this trouble 


other. I could give drawin 
for by “А, L.,“ 
can be saved Бу referring the corre- 
spondent to r. Perry's article on 
page 192 of the October number of Car- 
pentry and Building for 1886. This is a 
case requiring similar treatment and 
should be adopted if a first-class job is re- 
quired. I have not seen Mr. Perry's work 
on handrailing, but if this is a fair sam- 
ple of what the book contains, I should 
stamp it as the best on handrailing which 
has ever come under my notice. The 
falling line is the same as I would use it 
and the face mold is the same as I would 
produce, but by a different method. My 
plan I consider more simple; but, of 
course, we do not all see things alike. B 

referring to the diagrams which I send, 

think my method of producing the face 
mold will be readily understood. It is 
equally applicable to the tangent and fall- 
ing line systems. I have shown it in the 
diagrams applied to the tangent system, 
Fig. 1, showing plan and tangents with 
level lines from the corner and а few 
minor axes of ellipses in perspective. 
Fig. 2 shows the development of the same, 
giving lengths of major and minor axes 
of ellipses and their positions. Strike the 
ellipse through the points in Fig. 3 and 
transfer tangents to it from Fig. 2; strike 
the inside and outside mold, and we have 
all the lines required to get out any rail 
one will ever be called upon to put up. 
Nothing changes except the pitch of the 
bevels. For the falling line system take 
the intermediate hight on the center fall- 
ing line of the wreath, as shown in Mr. 
Perry's iL ACH sole above. 


O aie 


Systems. 


one wishes to raise the window. Now it 
is but the work of a moment to take down 
or put up а screen. Ав I am only a lay- 
man I have not attempted to use techni- 
cal terms, but I think H. U.“ will under- 
stand my description sufficiently to enable 
him to make his screens. 


From J. H. A., Rockford, Ill.—I notice 
in the June issue à communication from 
“Н. U.“ of Talmage, Neb., in regard to 
an outside window screen. I have before 
me an advertisement of one which is made 
here, which Ithink is just what the cor- 
respondent desires. I have no interest in 
the device, but give a few particulars for 
the benefit of the one who asks the ques- 
tion. The device is what may be termed 
а fly screen, constructed entirely of metal. 
It is fastened on the outside of the win- 
dow and interferes in no way with the 
blinds, the construction being such that 
the screen may slide up and down and the 
blinds be properly adjusted. 


Carpenters’ Aprons. 


From G. H. N., Bristol, Conn.—In the 
February number of the paper I saw a 
design for a carpenter's apron, and as the 

attern of the one I have is that which 

have employed for a number of years, 
I send a sketch of it. The style has 
proven so popular that many of my 
brother chips have patterned their aprons 
after it. An inspection of the drawing 
which I send will show the construction 
so clearly as to render very little descrip- 
tion necessary. Ї sew а heavy cord on 
the top edge of the pockets in order to 
keep them from wearing. The straps 
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pass over the shoulders, cross on the back 
and then extend down and through the 
rings shown at the right and left, tying 
behind. There is no weight on the neck, 
and the arrangement of the straps is such 


View of Carpeners’ Apron, as Sub- 
mitted by G. N. H.“ 


that they will not work up, but always 
hang easy. I make the apron from striped 
ducking. The main point is to string it 
up in such a way that the straps will?not 
annoy one when at work. 


Framing an Octagon Boof, 


From Р. А. C., San Francisco, Cal.— 
I would like very much to have some 


Framing an Octagon Roof, as Sug- 
gested by P. A. C." 


reader of Carpentry and Building give 
me а simple rule for framing such a roof 
as that indicated in the sketch whichI 
send. I desire & rule for obtaining the 
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length and sweep of the hip and jack D 
rafters, as well as the cuts and bevels for 

an octagon tower. There are four square ; 
timbers which pass through inside the 
rafters. The sketch will, I think, make 
my meaning clear. 


Framing and Covering a Conical 
Roof, 


From O. B. M., New York City.—The 
roof problem which is here presented is 
one I have never yet seen illustrated and 
described and as it has been my fortune 
to construct a roof of this kind, I will ex- 
plain how I did it, as it may prove inter- 
esting, if not instructive, to many readers 
of the paper. ‘Referring to Fig. 2 of the 
illustrations, A B is the diameter, measur- 
ing 8 feet 6 inches, and C D the hight, 
which is fixed by the intersection of the 
curves of the sides struck from a radius 

ual in length to the base line A B. 
This, as stated above, is 8 feet 6 inches, 
and is also indicated by the line A E. 
The side A D shows two different meth- 
ods of framing the rafters. The shaded 
orinner portions represent two sticks 2 
x 4 inches held together at the butt joint 
by a % inch cleat nailed across and hav- 
ing 13% inch pine sweeps, sawn to the 
curve, nailed on their outside edges. The 
dotted lines show the rafters, made of 7; 


= Fig. 2.—8howing Two Methods of 
Framing the Rafters, 


join B 1,1 2, 23, 34, and so on until the top 
is reached. Produce the joining lines 
until they reach D X. With the points 
X, O, P, Q, R, S, T, &c., as centers, and 
the distances X 8, 4, P5, Q 6, R 7, &c., 
as radii, describe the arcs, as shown. 
'Тһеве will represent the covering boards. 
They can be sawn as long as the stuff 
will allow, and cut, breaking joints on the 
rafters. If the pieces are cut in level 
and the roof is boarded vertically the 
method is as follows: Produce indefi- 
nitely the line C G of Fig. 2, which is the 
center line of a rafter. Now,take the 
distances B 1, 1 2, 2 3, &c., and lay them 
off on G Н square across, as in icated. 
Next take the distances on each line from 
C G on each side to the joint line of the 
board, as I J on line 3, and set them off on 
the line of the same number on each side 
of G H. Join these points, and the shape 
of the covering board will be given. 


The Science of Handratiing —VII. 


: From Morris WILLIAMS, Scranton, Pa. 

Framing and Covering a Conical Roof. —My endeavor in this paper will be to 
i : make good my previous assertions that 
inch or 116 inch stuff sawn to the whole method illustrated in Fig. 1 of the en- the principles therein explained are ap- 
length of the curve and braced to a 2 x4 gravings is the best for the purpose. Di- plicable in all cases and under all condi- 
inch straight rafter nailed inside. Either vide the curve B D into any number of tions. I have selected a plan of stair that 
method can be employed. With regard equal „as 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, &c., and will need three different pitches to the 
to the roy фес; if it is desired to draw lines parallel to the plate A B. tangents over the well, all of which vary 


Fig. 1.—Diagram Showing Method of Obtaining the Shapes of the Covering Boards. 


cover the orizontally er level, the Produce C D to any length, as C X. Now from the pitch of the straight rail. It is 
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usually called half-space landing stair ; 
in this particular plan it contains three 
winders in the lower quadrant, and in 
the upper quadrant a landing. The tread 
is 9 inches, the riser 7 inches, and the 
radius of well 10 inches. Fig. 31 is 
drawn so complete as to need no more ex- 
planation than can be obtained by refer- 
ring to previous figures. The line 5 8 on 
the elevation bears the same relation to 
the upper quadrant as does the line 4 9 
to the lower quadrant. They are both the 
horizontal trace of their respective sec- 
tional developments. The length of 5 6 
is equal to 5 6 on plan, which is the 
radius of center line of railon plan. Fig. 
32 represents the bottom quadrant of Fig. 
31, the upper tangent having the same 
pitch as in that figure, while the bottom 
tangent has a steeper pitch. In Fig. 31 
the wreath is located in the plane of the 
plank and the easement is made on the 
straight rail, but in Fig. 32 the plane of 
the wreath deviates from the plane of 


/ М SPACE LANDING 
WITH 3 wINDOWS iN 


d | BOTTOM QUADRANT AND 
"5| LANOING iN ТОР OUADRANT 


\ 1 


Fig. 31. 
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the bevels have been obtained for all tan- 
gents by different methods. The bevels 
in Fig. 32 are obtained by placing the di- 
viders in point 3, turning over to pitch 
line of upper tangent, as shown by the arc. 
Again take point 3 as center and turn 
over to the line drawn parallel to bottom 
tangent from point 2. Join the intersec- 
tion of the arcs with the ground line to 
point 4 on the plan, as shown. 

This method has been previously ex- 
plained, as has also the method made use 
of in the bottom quadrant of Fig. 31. To 
obtain the bevels for the upper face mold, 
fix the dividers anywhere on both tan- 
gents of the section and turn over to their 
Pesresponmng parallel lines, as shown by 
the arcs. The length obtained is the 
hypotenuse of the right angle triangle 
that contains the bevels, and the base 
line for same will be the length of tangent 
on plan. The upper angle will be the 
bevel. My purpose in varying the meth- 
ods of obtaining the bevels is to famil- 
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which is 0.176327. Multiplying this by 
1000 makes 176.327. Discarding the deci- 
mal we have 176, and calling the figures 
64ths of an inch we have ), or 234 
inches. The radius 1 treated in like 
manner makes 1990, or 1556 inches. Now, 
taking 23% inches on the tongue and 155, 
inches on the blade of the square, the 
blade gives the angle of 10^, and conse- 
quently the tongue gives 90° less 10^, or 
80°. Ifthe readers desire any further 
explanation concerning this matter I 
shall take pleasure in doing my best to 
accommodate them. 


Raising A Roof. 


From L. A. W., Cinemnati, Ohio.—In 
a recent issue W. E. G.“ Watseka, III., 
asks how to raise the roof of a frame 
house 16 x 24 feet, in order to add a 
story to the building, and at the same 
time perform the work to the best advan- 


tage. 


If I had the job to do I should 


Fig. 82. 


The Science of Handrailing —Half-Space Landing Stair. 


the plank and the easement is made in 
the wreath piece. The method of draw- 
ing the face mold is the same in both 
figures, but owing to variation bein 
made in the lower tangent, the face mol 
will not assume the same form. The 
bevels will be affected also. When the 
ramp or easement is made in the wreath- 
piece it is necessary to use a falling 
mold, which is shown on the left side of 
Fig. 32. The falling mold is made of a 
thin piece of board that will bend around 
the outside of the wreath, after the latter 
is squared. The method of drawing it is 
shown in the diagram. First stretch out 
the outside curve of the rail on plan, 
which is marked in Fig. 32 by the figures 
8 8. theradius being the length of 1 8. 
Take 0 as center, and with radius 1 8 de- 
Scribe the curve 7 2. This curve is that 
of the outside of the rail on the plan, and 
therefore equal to the curve 8 8, the 
center having been removed from 1 to 0, 
just half the width of rail. 

Take 7 as center, and with radius 7 A 
turn overto B. Take A as center, and with 
radius A 7 turn over to B. From this 
point of intersection draw a line through 
7 to 9 to intersect the ground line. The 
length of the line 9 2 is the length of the 
curve 7 2 stretched out. From 9 draw a 
line to point 2, the hight of three risers. 
This line is the center line of the falling 
mold. On both sides of this line draw 
parallel lines equal to the half thickness 
of the rail. From point 9 draw the pitch 
board and form the easing. The falling 
line is thencomplete. It will be seen that 


iarize the reader with the one and the 
other. 


Estimating Barn Work. 


From A. C. S., Centerville, Wash.— I 
would like to ask some of the readers of 
Carpentry апа Building to tell me how 
to figure barn work. have been called 
upon to make estimates on such work 
and find it a difficult thing to do with ac- 
curacy. 1 am an interested reader of 
Carpentry and Building and learn more 
from it than from any other source. 


Laying Off Degrees With the Steel 
Square, 


From O. L. W., Dallas, Texas.—In re- 
reply to L. T. B.,“ Hamburg, Ohio, per- 
mit me to say that if the correspondent 
has a table of natural tangents he can use 
it in the following manner in laying off 
angles with the square. From the table 
take the tangent of the angle required, 
using the first three figures from the left 
and calling them so many 64ths ofan 
inch. Reduce them to inches, and then, 
with this quantity on one side of the 
square and 155; inches on the other side, 
he will have the figures for laying off the 
angle. Tables of natural tangents are 
usually calculated to the radius unit, 
and are therefore decimal fractions. My 
method is simply to multiply each by 
1000, thereby obtaining whole numbers. 
For example, let it be required to lay off 
an angle of 10°, the natural tangent of 


raise the entire house and build a story 
under it. Both stories would be 9 feet 
high. Iwould take out the door frames 
from what would then be the second 
story and put them below. On the sides 
where the doors come out the weather 
boarding would have to be taken off to 
the line of the window sills and reboarded 
up to this line. Windows should be in- 
serted where the doors come out. This 
pn will save enough plastering and 
abor to pay for the lifting of the addi- 
tional weight, and will,in my opinion, 
make a much better job than to separate 
the roof from the house and construct a 
second story. 


Setting Kitchen Sinks. 


From W. V. H., Newark, N. J.—In 
answer to V. S.,“ whose inquiry ap- 
peared in a recent issue, I would say that 
2 feet 6 inches is about the proper hight 


for setting kitchen sinks. 


Joists for a Public Hall. 


From J. M. B., Jr., Burlington, Pa.— 
I would like to know what size of joists 
and the number required for а public 
hall having a span of 24 feet. The build- 
ing is 84 feet in length. 


Rule for Finding an Ogee Curve. 


From A. J. B., Duluth, Minn.—Will 
some reader of the paper give me a simple 
and accurate rule for finding the curve 
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of a hip or angle rafter of a tower, the terest and value. I have just completed Isend drawings herewith. The building 
base of which is 15 feet square? The curve plans for an ornamental senger sta- is an open structure 60 feet long, with a 
is ogee. tion for the Southern Hospital forthe In- room in the rear 12 feet square. It is to 
be erected on a platform 120 feet in 

Passenger Station, А length by 12 feet in width. Тһе front 

From L. Н. Нахр, Sullivan, та.—1 qe and end elevations, together with the few 
have been reading Carpentri y and Balad: details, will make the construction во 
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Detail of Corner of Foundation.—Scale, 3 Inches to tke Fcot. 


Section Through Building with Side View of Bracket.—Scale, 
44 Inch to the Foot. 


Passenger Station, Designed by L. Н. Hand, Sullivan, Ind. 
ing ever since its second year and sane at Evansville, Ind. Thinking the well understood that further particulars 
subject may be of interest to otherreaders are unnecessary. 


find much in its columns that is of in- 
Original fram 
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DESIGNS FOR WRITING CABINETS. 


have received numerous inquiries 
from various correspondents in 
all parts of the country, asking for de- 
signs of writing cabinets, some desiring 
them combined with a book case while 


W “have the past few months we 


Е Fig. 7.—Another Stylelof Writing Desk as 
it Appears when Closed. 


Fig. 6.—Hinged Board 
Used in Forming In- 
clined Top of Writing 
Desk, as Shown in 
Fig. 2. 


others of our readers wished them with- 
out. In the illustrations presented here- 
with are shown two designs suitable for 
writing cabinets, which, with the particu- 
lars of construction, are taken from one 
of our foreign exchanges. Attention is 
first invited to the leatherette case pro- 


Goc gle 
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Fig. 5.— Plan View of Rabbeted Rails 


— 


vided with four letter compartments and 
an adjustable copying desk, a partially 
opened view of which is shown in Fig. 1 
of the illustrations. In order to fully open 
the case, as indicated in Fig. 2, each front 
wing isswung around to the sides, reveal- 


Sere wed to Back of Writing Case. 
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Fig. 9.— Appearance of Desk when Fully Opened. 


Designs for Writing Cabinets. 


ing in one wing a receptacle for station- 
ery, ink wells, &c., while in the other is 
provided accommodation for toilet arti- 
cles. The writing flap, as it is termed, is 
pivoted between the sides at a distance of 
about 3 inches from the bottom of the 
case, The pivots pass through the side 


boards and enter a коле 815 inches long, 
so that when the flap is in position for 
writing, as indicated in Fig. 2, the groove 
will allow it to slide forward, and when 
the flap is raised in position it will slide 
upon the pivots in such a way that the 


Fig. 3.—Letter Case 
Open. 


Fig. 4.—Letter Case 
Closed. 
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Fig. 8.—Partially Open View of Desk Shown in Fig. 7. 


TOP RAIL 


SIDE 


Fig. 10.—Showing 
Manner of Joining 
Side and Top Rails, 


upper end, as shown in the engraving. 
n ош ing Negros of the I us and en- 
irely close the opening. e opposite 
side of this flap is косат АЙ with а Т. 
so that 1 : e i D gae close the 
opening the glass side is e à 
For the leather cases shown in Figs. 3 
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and 4 stout sheets of cardboard are 
united to а bottom piece and the whole 
inclosed with pleated leatherette so that 
ney may be opened at a greater extent 
at the top than at the bottom. The copy- 
ing desk consists of a hinged board M- 
inch thick and 9 inches wide attached to 
the piece marked B in Fig. 6, the length 
corresponding with that of the case with 
the exception of 14 inch. This 15 inch is 
reserved for the joining of a narrow rail 
across the bottom of the case to prevent 
the copying desk from slipping out. The 
lower portion of the stick or the portion 
B is thickened in order to make it equal 
tothe combined thickness of its upper 
portion and the copying desk. This board 
slides up and down between the two rab- 
beted rails C C of Fig. 5, which are 
screwed to the back of the case. А nar- 
row strip of wood across the top of the 
case retains the copying desk in proper 
position. The desk is 15 inches high, and 
the width and depth 12 inches, thus mak- 
ing each smaller portion 6 inches square. 
The flaps are 11 x 14 inches. 

The second design is represented in the 
succeeding engravings, Fig. 7 showing 
the article closed, Fig. 8 partially open, 
while Fig. 9 represents it when ready for 
use. Inopening the desk the front flap is 
released and allowed to fall, while the 
sides are prone st round facing the front, 
when both are lowered to meet the front 
one, where they are temporarily united 
by means of a pair of sunken hooks and 
eyes. Both the narrow and large por- 
tion on each side are brought forward 
upon the hinge connecting the narrow 

лесе in front with the side of the case. 
e ridge is mitered on three sides round 
the entire surface of the top board, in 
order to encompass the top edges of the 
three flaps when closed. By this arrange- 
ment asingle lock connecting the front 
flap with the top board is sufficient to se- 
cure the desk. Theframe consists of two 
sides, each 16 x 10 inches, dovetailed to а 
back and bottom board, which are 10 
inches wide, while & connecting rail is 
joined into the top front of the sides, as 
indicated in Fig. 10 ofthe cuts. Around 
the bottom at the front and sides are 
placed three boards, each 8 inches deep, 
while their length corresponds to the 
width of the case each way. The one in 
front may be screwed or otherwise joined 
to the edges of the case in such a manner 
as to allow it to stand in front and not 
between. Each side flap is . as 
wide as the narrow piece is long to which 
it is hinged, while the front flap is ex- 
actly the width of the case, measuring 
пош outside to outside of the permanent 

sides. 

— — — 


Buffalo's New Exchange Dedicated. 


The recent formal dedication of the 
new building owned and erected by the 
Builders' Association Exchange of, Buf- 
falo ig a most gratifying example of what 
can be accomplished by the builders in 
any i and is the best possible 
indication of the fact that through organ- 
ization the builders of the country are 
becoming better educated as to the needs 
of their calling. The carryingout of such 
projects is the best evidence of the fact 
that builders are coming to more fully 
recognize the importance and benefit of 
centralizing their interests and combin- 
ing their action into greater unity and 
harmony. 

The Buffalo Exchange is particularly to 
be congratulated upon the result which it 
has attained in the short period of its 
active existence. The energetic manner 
in which the project to erect a home of its 
own, designed especially for the use of 
builders, has been carried through to suc- 
cessful completion deserves the highest 
praise from all who have the welfare of 
the building fraternity at heart, and who 
appreciate the value of example. 

he dedication was made the occasion 
of a most enjoyable time by the Buffalo 
builders. Invitations were issued to a 
large number from abroad with the re- 
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quest that the recipient be also present on 
the day preceding the dedication, in 
order to participate in the annual outing 
of the exchange, for which a delightful 
programme had been prepared. The outing 
included a trip by boat down the Niagara 
River, with a dinner and other entertain- 
ment included. A large number were in 
attendance, and a thoroughly pleasant 
time was spent by all. On the following 
day, that on which the dedication oc- 
curred, the guests from abroad were 
treated to a carriage ride to all the points 
of interest in the city, and also to a trip 
about the harbor on the fire tug. Those 
who were not familiar with the cit 
were much impressed with its many ad- 
vantages and its fine buildings. 

On the morning of September 6 the new 
building was formally opened by the ex- 
change, and a Reception Committee was 
appointed to look to the comfort and 

easure of the guests. The hour fixed 

or the public inspection was 10 o’clock, 

but long before that time a large number 
of people had gathered to examine the 
handsome rooms and offices of the ex- 
change. The building consists of seven 
floors and a basement. The corner rooms 
on the first floor are intended for a bank. 
All the other floors but the second 
will be used as offices. Although the 
building has just been finished, two- 
thirds of the rooms are already rented and 
occupied. The structure was begun on 
July 19, 1891. It has its own electric- 
light plant, and in fact is completeinevery 
way. The rooms are simply and ше 
finished, and are well heated and lighted. 
The floors are of Georgia pine, and the 
finishing of oak. 

On the second floor is located the Build- 
ers’ Association Exchange. The room 
was handsomely decorated in honor of the 
opening. Great masses of potted plants 
had been placed in the windows and in 
the corners, the massive pillars had been 
wreathed with laurel and the chandeliers 
and pictures with smilax. On the preei- 
dent’s desk a beautiful bouquet of cut 
roses had been placed. e pictures 
hanging from the walls were those of the 
Builders’ Exchange, the Board of Trade 
рап the Christian Association, the 
Buffalo Library and Music Hall. Besides 
these were photographs of the officers and 
directors of the National Association of 
Builders, and also а souvenir frame of the 
association. The furniture is of polished 
oak, and the chairs and settees are up- 
holstered with leather. The secretary's 
office is directly off from the main room, 
and a large cloak and wash room is also at 
one side. 

The dedicatory exercises were set for 
7.80 o'clock p.m. and at that time Presi- 
dent Charles A. Rupp of the Builders’ 
Exchange Association called the 200 as- 
sembled guests and members to order for 
the рр of formally tendering the 
building to the Builders’ Association Ex- 
change. After suitable words of wel- 
come President Rupp touched upon the 
history of the exchange and briefly told 
the story of the new building from the 
time of inception of the plan to its com- 
pletion. 

After referring to the probabilities of 
the establishment of a Builders' Bank 
by the exchange and cordially thanking 
the Building Committee for the eminent 
satisfaction which the efficient discharge 
of their duties had afforded the exchange, 
President Rupp closed his address by ten- 
dering the rooms to Mr. Berrick, as pres- 
ident of the Builders' Association Ex- 
change. Mr. Berrick accepted the suite 
of rooms on behalf of theexchange, after 
which Mayor Bishop made a brief ad- 
dress, congratulating the Builders’ Ex- 
change and the city of Buffalo on the 
erection of such a fine building and the 
existence of such a fine organization. 

The National Association of Builders 
next offered its formal congratulations 
through its president, Anthony Ittner 
of St. Louis, who laid particular stress 
upon the value of the work of the Buffalo 
Exchange as an example and incentive to 
the building fraternity of the country as 
represented by the filial bodies of the Na- 
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tional Association. He extended the 
warmest congratulations from the na- 
tional body, and аре his great ad- 
miration of the building and of the busi- 
ness-like manner in which it had been 
secured. W. Н. Sayward, the secre- 
tary of the National Association, followed 
with a few remarks in praise of the build- 


ing and of the energy and courage with 


which its erection had been undertaken. 
The Buffalo example, he asserted, would 
surely be followed in other cities, and by 
and by he would see in fact the picture 
which for years he had in his mind—fine 
buildings like this erected by the builders' 
exchanges in all the important cities of 
the country, with their occupants ready 
to bid welcome to the strangers within 
their gates, as had been done in Buffalo 
during the past 48 hours. 

Ex-Presidents J. Milton Blair of Cincin- 
nati and Edward E. Scribner, formerly of 
St. Paul, but now located in Chicago, 
added the strength of thair testimony to 
the importance and success of the under- 
taking. 

The company then adjourned to the 
Hotel Iroquois, where about 260 sat down 
to an elaborate banquet. The room and 
tables were lavishly decorated with 
flowers and plants and presented a most 
pleasing appearance, and the menu was 
perfect and well served. At the conclu- 
sion of the banquet, which was enlivened 
with delightful music, President Rupp 
opened the post-prandial exercises with a 
short address, thanking the guests for 
their attendance, and introducing John 
N. Scatcherd, president of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, as toastmaster. The toasts 
were as follows : 


City of Buffalo—The Hon. Charles F. Bis- 


hop. 
National Association of Builders—William 
H. Say ward. 
Buffalo Builders’ Association Exchange— 
A A. Berrick. 
Our Guests—Charles R. Huntley. 
Affiliate Exchanges—John S. Stevens, ex- 
resident of the National Association of 
uilders. 
Public Schools — William H. Love. 
Architecture Cyrus K. Porter. 
The Press — Edwin Fleming. 


A souvenir of the dedication in the form 
of a bronze badge in the shape of a horse- 
shoe was presented to each of the guests 
at the banquet. Inclosed in the horse- 
shoe was a representation of the Exchange 
Building The inscription on the badge 
was: ‘‘ Dedication Buffalo Builders’ Ex- 
change, September 6, 1892." The badges 
given Presidents Rupp and Berrick and 
the president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders were plated 
with gold. 

Letters of regret from ex-Presidents 
Prussing and Tucker were read during 
the exercises. 

It was late before the last toast was 
responded to, which marked the close of 
the dedication of the new building, and 
it was the unanimous opinion freely ex- 
pressed that the Buffalo builders had out- 
done themselves in generous hospitality, 
and all were earnest in their praises of the 
complete and unbroken success of the 
whole affair. 


— — —— e — À—— —— 


THE NUMBEB of building permits issued 
at Pittsburgh during the month of August 
exceeds all previous records. During that 
month 804 permits were issued for 421 
buildings, some pene calling for as high 
as 14 houses. The total value of the per- 
mits issued has been estimated at $1,390,- 
488. In August of last year, which was 
also a very busy month, 299 permits were 
issued, valued at $1,037,982. The build- 
ing inspectors of Pittsburgh state that the 
character of the buildings erected in Pitts- 
burgh during the present year has been 
of & very high quality. The ordinance 
requiring 9-inch back walls to be carried 
through the roofs of dwellings to prevent 
the spread of fire has been strictly en- 
forced, and the contractors are generally 
observing the rule. 


a 
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BLUE PAPER PRINTING.—II. 


LUE PRINTS which have not been 
sufficiently printed, and therefore 


show a tendency to wash out, may | 


sometimes be saved by flowing over the 
wet surface of the print a very dilute 
solution of hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, 
say 1 part of the acid to 25 or 30 parts 
of water. A weak solution of chlorine 
may also be used, and either will stop the 
fading of the print, and it will also givea 
brilliant, solid appearance to the picture. 
To make a blue-line picture on a white 
greund а blue print can be made, then 
another print made from the first one, 
which will give the desired effect. "The 
second print, however, will not be as good 
ав the first, because of the loss of brill- 
iancy occasioned by printing through а 
pattern with an actinic color. Blue does 
not prevent actinic rays of light from 
passing through it as well as do black, 
yellow or red, therefore the resulting 
print will not be as perfect as if the first 
rint made and used as a negative had 
n of a different color. A great im- 
provement in this method of printing is to 
make the first print on albumen silver pa- 
per. If desired, silver paper which is 
not albumenized may be used, but, as the 
former gives a little better result and can 
be obtained at any time from the nearest 
photographer, its use is preferable. If 
one desires to prepare the pape: let him 
procure some rather thin, stout paper, 
which has a firm and even appearance, and 
as free from spots and blemishes as pos- 
sible. Dissolve 2 ounces of common 
salt in а quart of water, and with a brush 
ог fine, soft sponge, cover the surface of 
the paper with the salt solution until the 
aper has been dampened entirely through. 
he paper should be spread on а board 
during this operation and it will be wet 
enough when the paper lies out fiat and 
smooth. Instead of coating with & brush 
the paper may be floated on the surface of 
the salt solution, which is placed in a 
broad, shallow tray for that purpose. 
Care should be taken to keep the paper 
from rolling up, for as quick as it touches 
the liquid one side becomes wet and 
swells, and as the other side cannot 
Stretch, the paper rolls itself up, but un- 
rolls again, and lays flat when the solu- 
tion has penetrated through to the top 
side. This operation is termed ‘‘ salting,” 
and the paper should be hung up and 
dried after it із completed. The salted 
paper will keep for years. 


BLUE LINE PRINTS. 


When it is desired to make a blue- line 

rint," a piece of the salted paper is se- 
ected and floated on a solution of 1 ounce 
of nitrate of silver in 8 ounces of water. 
A little soda should be added to neutralize 
any acidity of the silver solution. The 
paper should be floated until it lays flat, 
then it should be hung in a dark place 
until dry. The paper is now sensitive to 
light and must be protected therefrom. 
Albumen paper may be purchased from a 
dealer in photographic material, and it 
will also keep indefinitely and may be ten- 
sitized when wanted for use in the man- 
ner described above. 

A print is made on the silver paper in 
the manner followed for making blue 
pue then, instead of finishing the print 

у a simple washing, it must be passed 
from the first water into а second contain- 
ing a little salt, say an ounce to a quart of 
water. The print will turn red in the salt 
water, and must then be transferred to an- 
other dish containing a little chloride of 

old in water enough to cover the print. 

t will require about 1 grain of gold to a 
sheet of paper 17 x 22 inches. The silver 
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By JAMES F. HOBART. 


solution should be thoroughly neutralized 
by adding some bicarbonate of soda. 

The print will lose its reddish color and 
become a deep purple, or if left too long 
in the gold, a steel-blue color. The ton- 


‘ing should be stopped before the reddish 


tint has entirely departed, as it will then 
make a better blue print when used to 
print from. If the gold be neutralized 
with chloride of lime instead of soda, the 
print will tone to a very rich black, which 
makes an excellent print, and is in itself a 
fine duplication of the original drawing, 
in white lines on a black ground. 

The silver print, after toning, must be 
passed into a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, 1 ounce to the quart of water. After 
remaining there for ten minutes, the print 
is no longer sensitive to the light, and 
should be well washed for an hour or two, 
then dried under slight pressure between 
two pieces of blotting paper. When thor- 
oughly dry blue-line prints can be made 
from it in the same manner that they were 
made from the original drawing, and prints 
may also be made from it on silver paper, 
which, after toning, will show black lines 
on a white ground. 


KIND8 OF PAPER. 


Several kinds of paper are in the market 
which have the power of giving blue lines 
on a white ground, direct from the black 
and white tracing. These papers are 
known by various names, such as ‘‘ cyano- 
ferric,” *''gommoferric," positive im- 
age," &c., but they are about all the 
same in composition and work upon the 
chemical privciple that under the influence 
of light and of citricacid, perchloride of iron 
will be reduced to the protochloride, and 
do not turn blue when treated to a bath of 
potassium ferrozyanide, while the parts of 
the paper which were protected from the 
action of the light by the dark lines of the 
drawing are turned blue by the potassium 
ferrocyanide developer. To make a blue 
positive paper, make up the three follow- 
ing solutions, viz. : 

1. 6 ounces gum arabic in 30 ounces water. 

2. 4 ounces citrate of iron and ammonia in 8 
ounces of water. 

3. 214 ounces iron perchloride in 5 ounces 
of water. 

These solutions are to be mixed when 
used, and as the mixture will not keep 
long after mixing, it is evident that the 
quantities as given are much too large for 
ordinary work. The three solutions will 
keep well, so the mixing may be done just 
before the solutions are to be used, and 
will be right if mixed in the proportion of 

1. 17% ounces. 

2. 8 drams. 

3. 5 drams. 

Perhaps even one-half of these quanti- 
ties will be sufficient, but as the paper, 
unlike the ordinary blue paper, will keep 
indefinitely after it is coated, as long as it 
is kept away from light and moisture, 
there is no objection to making up quite a 
quantity of the paper at one time. This is 
best effected by placing the sensitized 
paper in a tube of zinc, copper or brass. 

he paper is printed in the same man- 
ner as the ordinary, but this is much more 
sensitive, and only requires an exposure of 
a few seconds on a bright sunny day, ога 
few minutes on a dull day, whereas the 
ordinary blue print requires 10 to 20 
minutes on a sunshiny day, and several 
bours’ exposure on a cloudy day. Even 
then as good a print cannot be made as 
when the sun shines direct. It is neces- 
sary to have a test strip of paper exposed 
under the same kind of paper or cloth as 
that on which the main arawing is made. 
The test drawing is merely a series of fine 
lines ruled on tce paper and put into a 
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small printing frame, so that small bits 
may be torn off as the exposure progresses, 
and tested by immersing them in the de- 
veloper. If the exposure has been too 
short the lines will be too light. If the 
exposure has been carried too far the 
parts which ought to be white will be 
streaked with blue. 


THE DEVELOPER. 

It is therefore necessary to expose the 
paper about the right length of time, and 
while the testing is being done the main 
drawing should be covered from the sun, 
that it may not beexposed too much while 
the testing is going on. The developer 
consists of & solution of potassium ferro- 
cyanide, made as strong as possible—i. e., 
а saturated solution. If at any time the 
developer begins to crystallize, it is a si 
that a little more water should be added 
to make up for the loss by evaporation. It 
will probably require about 1 ounce 
of the crystals of potassium ferrocyanide 
to 4 ounces of water, and as this solution 
will leave а dark stain on the back of the 
paper, the latter must be floated on the de- 
veloping solution in the manner that a 
sheet of paper is floated for sensitizing. 

A sheet of paper can be 3 smoothly 
on top of a liquid by holding the sheet in 
both hands, with the thumb and finger of 
each; then bend the sheet so that it will 
touch the liquid diagonally in the middle, 
after which it may be slowly and steadily 
lowered on to the surface of the liquid 
without getting as much as a single drop 
on the back of the paper, 

The development is watched by lifting 
a corner of the paper. When the lines 
have become sufficiently dark remove from 
the developing bath and float on a dish of 
pure water. If the white parts of the 
paper have become a little stained the 
color may be removed by immersing the 
paper in a solution of 3 parts sulphuric or 
8 of hydrochloric acid in 100 parts of 
water. Then the sheet should be well 
washed in clean water, and adhering spots 
of blue may be removed with & brush and 
the paper hung to dry. If any blue spots 
remain after drying the paper they may be 
removed by touching them with a weak 
solution of soda or carbonate of potash. 
The developer can be used until it is all 
done. [п tbe next paper will be told 
how to make black positives. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND BuiLDING. By R. Charles Bates. Size 
514 x8 inches ; 147 pages; bound in stiff 
board covers with gilt side títle. Published 
by the author. Price, 75 cents. 

The matter contained within the covera. 
of this work is substantially the lecturee 
delivered by the author before his classes 
at Claflin University, at Orangeburg, S. 
C., during the winter of 1891-92, Those. 
portions of the lectures which were illus-. 
trated on the blackboard or explained b 
extemporaneous remarks have been anall: 
fied in the printed volume, and in addi-. 
tion are presented a few thoughts so asso- 
ciated with one department of construc- 
tion as to make the work incomplete 
without them. These relate to rules for 
determining the strength of timber and 
tables of the weight of iron in its various 
forms. The volume embraces several 
chapters devoted to the history and devel. 
opment of architecture, architectural de-. 
sign and ornamentation; chapters on 
styles and orders of architecture ; devel - 
opment of Gothic architecture, building 
materials, ventilation, superintendence, 
strength of timber, iron rods in trusses, 
and tables of iron work.. The volume is 
bound in attractive style and is an inter- 
esting addition to the literature of archi-. 
tectuye and building. 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1892. 


President, ANTHONY ITTNER, Bell Telephone 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

First Vice-President, IRA G. HERSET, 166 
Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Huan Sisson, 19 W. 
Saratoga street, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORS. 

Baltimore, Md........ NOBLE Н. CREAGER. 
„ Masses JAMES I. WINGATE. 

Buffalo, N. Y......... A. A. BERRICK. 


Chattanooga, Tenn...FRED. C. SCHNEIDER. 


Chicago, Ill........... C. W. GINDELE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... SaMUEL D. TIPPETT. 
Denver, Col..........A. J. BAKER. 
Detroit, Mich......... ALEX. CHAPOTON, JR. 
Grand Ra i Mich..P. C. CAMPBELL. 
Indianapolis, Ind..... JAMES MCGAULEY. 
Louisvile, Ky........ THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 
Lowell, Mass.......... CHARLES P. CONANT. 
Lyan, Mass. FRANK G. KELLY. 
wauk Wis...... PAUL REISEN. 
Minneapolis, Minn. . Gxonůdk W. LIBBY. 
New York, N. . MARC EIDLITZ. 
Omaha, Neb.......... N. B. Hussey. 
Peoria, П1............ JOHN L. FLINN 


Portland, Maine...... N. E. REDLON. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... Stacy REEVES. 
Wy. W. BATCHELDER. 


Pueblo, Col........ ... M. T. KEAN 
Rochester, N. L.. H. H. EDGERTON. 
Saginaw, Mich....... MICHAEL WINKLER. 
St. Louis, Mo. ....... JEREMIAH SHEEHAN, 
8t. Paul, Minn........ GEORGE J. GRANT. 
San Antonio, Tex..... 
San Francisco, Cal... WILLIAM N. MILLER. 
Syracuse, N. Y.......J. AKER. 
ilmington, Del..... A. 8. REED. 


Worcester, Mass...... C. D. MORSE. 
STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1892. 
Committee on Uniform Contracts. 


GEORGE C. PRussING, Chairman, Chicago. 

Н. H. EDGERTON, Rochester, N. Y. 

JAMES I. WiNGATE, Boston, Mass. 
Legislative Committee. 


J. W. L. ConNING, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
JEREMIAH SHEEHAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. B. Hussey, Omaha, Neb. 

Committee on Resolutions 
GEORGE W. LIBBY, Chairman, Minneapolis, 

n. 
W. W. BATCHELDER, Providence, R. I. 
А. 8. Regp, Wilmington, Del. 
Committee on Statistics 


S. D. TIPPETT, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAUL REISEN, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. E. BAKER, Syracuse, N. V. 

Committee on Building Law. 


Stacy REEVES, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER CHAPOTON, JR., Detroit, Mich. 
A. A. BERBRICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Committee on Lien Law. 


Jonn S. STEVENS, Chairman, Philadelphia. Pa. 
ARTHUR MCALLISTER, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jonn J. TUCKER, New York, N. Y. 

C. W. GINDELE, Chicago, Ill. 

J. MILTON BLAIR, Cincinnati, Ohio 

C. D. Morse, Worcester, Mass. ' 
EDWARD E. SCRIBNER, St. Paul, Minn. 


— ——— — 


Exchange Buildings. 


The attention of all the filial bodies is 
called to the successful completion of its 
own building by the Builders' Association 
Exchange of Buffalo. Secretary J. C. 
Almendinger will be glad to furnish all of 
the filial bodies which so desire with in- 
formation as to the method of procedure 
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adopted by the Buffalo Exchange in their 
undertaking. А similar project is now 
being prosecuted by several of the ex- 
changes, and all would materially en- 
hance the value of membership and the 
utility of their organization by providing 
themselves with buildings of their own. 


National Association of Builders 
and the Individual. 


The question, Of what value is the 
National Association to the individual?" 
has been answered over and again, but, 
nevertheless, it is continually being asked 
from all sorts of sources. The question 
has been recently asked by а member of 
an exchange that is not in a very actively 
beneficial condition, together with the 
statement that the questioner was dis- 
couraged by the lack of interest mani- 
fested in its affairs and its inefficiency as 
a means for bettering the conditions pre- 
vailing in the building trades of that 
locality. 

The benefits of the work of the National 
Association must reach the individual 
through the medium of the local ex- 
changes; but upon the individual depends 
to а great extent the amount of the benefit 
which he shall derive. The work of the 
National Association is, first and fore- 
most, to seek out the good that exists in 
its various filial bodies, 7.e., the various 
methods which prevail in each exchange 
that are calculated to improve the condi- 
tions under which the business is trans- 
acted, and then to sift out the good again 
until only the very best remains. Out of 
this best а form of action is prepared 
which contains the elements of success by 
virtue of the fact that it is а composite of 
the best to be found in each constituent 
body. This form or plan of action then 
is recommended for adoption and use to 
each local exchange. It depends upon 
the individuals which compose the er- 
changes how much they shall be benefited 
by the work of the National body, for 
with the recommendation the power of 
the National Association ceases, and the 
application of the methods it advocates 
depends upon the local exchanges, or, in 
other words, the individuals of which 
they are composed. 

Take the case cited in the foregoing, 
for instance: The questioner wants the 
advantage of the National Association 
explained to him, because through the 
inefficiency of his local exchange he fails 
to observe any benefit from its existence. 
The reason why he sees no benefit is be- 
cause there is not a sufficient number of 
individuals in his local exchange who 
appreciate the recommendations of the 
National Association fully enough to 
carry them out. The failure to establish 
the recommendations of the National 
Association in practical use, by any local 


exchange, is in no way the fault of the 
National Association, and in no way 
affects or lessens the value of its work, 
the benefit of which is continually being 
demonstrated by the results obtained in 
exchanges that have adopted its recom- 
mendations. The National Association 
aims to educate the builder as to the best 
means for securing more equitable busi- 
ness practices, and in a measure bears the 
same relationship to the building frater- 
nity that the business college does to 
commercial pursuits. The business college 
does not benefit the individual (aside 
from the general influence of education 
upon the community) unless he studies and 
applies its teachings, and it is the same 
with the National Association of Build- 
ers. The intrinsic value of the methods 
evolved through the National Association 
are in no way disturbed by failure to ap- 
ply these methods in any given locality ; 
nor is the great importance of the Na- 
tional Association as the best means yet 
invented for obtaining a consensus of the 
opinions of builders of the country, and 
formulating and promulgating the same 
in the least affected. While the work of 
the National Association takes the form 
of recommendations to the local ex- 
changes, and in formulating plans and 
methods for improvement of business 
practices and relationships, and its mem- 
bership is composed of organizations, it 
must not be understood that its action 
does not consider the individual. The 
entire action of the national body is one 
of consideration of the individual, for it 
is the individual that forms the working 
power in securing the adoption by local 
exchanges of the methods recommended 
for the good of the whole. The National 
Association since its existence has come 
into beneficial contact with numberless in- 
dividuals both in and out of its filial 
bodies through its officers and its publica- 
tions. 


The Mid-Year Meeting. 


The date of the mid-year meeting of 
the directors and members of committees 
of the National Association of Builders 
has been fixed for Monday and Tuesday, 
October 17 and 18, at Indianapolis. 

Secretaries and individual members of 
filial bodies are requested to prepare, as 
soon as possible, all suggestions for con- 
sideration by the directors at the mid-year 
meeting, and transmit the same to the 
National Secretary, or sce that they are 
placed in the hands of the local directors 
for presentation to the meeting. 


THE AUSTRIAN wood-carving industry 
will be specially represented at the Chi- 
cago Exposition by 84 expert wood carvers 
from Vienna, who will exhibit their work 
in its various branches. Everything is 
being done to organize a thoroughly rep- 
resentative and interesting collection of 
exhibits. 
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CARPENTRY AND BUILDING. 


THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE.’ 


By I. P. HICKS. 


Art of Roof Framimg. 


ROBABLY no part in the construction of build- 
P ings so thoroughly taxes the skill and ingenuity 
of the builder as the framing of roofs. Many dia- 
grams have been published from time to time showing 
how to find the lengths and bevels of hips, valleys and 
jacks on all kinds of roofs. Yet many of the plans here- 
tofore published have been too complicated to satisfy 
the wants of the inexperienced in the art of roof 
framing. At this time will be presented a choice of 
methods, beginning with the simplest form and illus- 
trating the subject step by step, thus showing new 
and novel plans as they will appear in actual prac- 
tice. 

First will be introduced a plan showing how to 
obtain the lengths and bevels of common rafters, 
hips, valleys and jacks in the simplest manner, and 
with the fewest lines possible. Referring to Fig. 
57, draw a horizontal line twice the run of the com- 


А C B 
Fig. 57.—Obtaining Lengths and Bevels of 
Rafters. 
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Fig. 60.—Obtaining Bevel Across the Back А 
. of Jack Hafters. 


Fig. 58.— Diagram Showing Cuts of Hip or 
Valley Rafters. 


Fig. 61.—Backing a Hip Rafter. 


everything but the cuts of the hip or valley rafter, 
and this, be it remembered, is always 17 for the bot- 
tom cut and the rise of thecommon rafter to the foot 
run forthe top cut. As some may think a system 
which does not show the cuts of a hip or valley as 
well as its length is incomplete, we will takethe same 
plan and by the addition ot three more lines show 
everything that can be desired, as in Fig. 58. Draw 
the lines the same as in Fig. 57, then set off on the 
perpendicular line the run of the common rafter 
С Е. Connect F and B for run of hip or valley. 
Next square up the rise from F to G and connect G 
and B for the length of hip or valley rafter. A bevel 
set inthe angle at B will give the bottom cut, and at 
G the top cut. It will be noticed in Fig. 58 that the 


lines А E and СВ areof the samelength, and in both 
cases represent the hip or valley, while showing it in 
different positions. The line А E shows the hip or 
valley in position for finding the length and bevel of 
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Fig. 59.— Diagram for Half Pitch Roots. 


B Fig. 62.—Diagram Showing how Method Pre- 
sented in Fig. 58 may be Varied for Roofs 
of Unequal Pitches. 


The Builder? Guide.—Diagrams Mustrating Art of Roof Framing. 


mon rafter, as A B. From the center of this line at 


C erect a perpendicular, continuing it indefinitely. 


Next set off on the perpendicular the rise of the com- 
mon rafter C D; connect D and B for the length of 
the common rafter. A bevel set in the angle at B 
will give the bottom cut and at D the top cut. Next 
set off on the perpendicular line the length of the 
common rafter C E, which is the same length as D 
B. Connect E and А for the length of the hip or 
valley, as the case may be. Next space the jacks on 
the line А C and draw perpendicular lines joining 
the hip or valley. The lines J J will be the lengths 
of the jacks, and a bevel set in the angle at F, where 
the jack joins the hip or valley, will give the bevel 
across the back of the same. The plumb cut or 
down bevel of a jack is always the same as that of 
the common rafter. There are now shown all the 
lines necessary to be drawn, the plan indicating 


* Copyrighted, 1892, by I. P. Hicks. 
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the jacks, while the line G B shows the hip or valley 
in position to find the length and bevels of the 
same. This plan will work on roofs of any pitch and 
has only to be slightly varied to meet the require- 
ments of roofs having hips and valleys of two pitches. 
On half pitch roofs one lesslineis required, as shown 
in Fig. 59. The line D B in Fig. 58 comes in the 
same position as F B, when applied to half pitch 
roofs, and is therefore the length of the common 
rafter and at the same time represents the run of the 
hip rafter. As two lines cannot be drawn іп the 
same space we drop the line D B, remembering that 
it is shown by F B. 


BEVEL OF JACK RAFTERS. 


Before proceeding further with the subject of roof 
framing we will illustrate a very simple method for 
obtaining thebevel across the back of jáck rafters, or 
any rafter which cuts on a bevel across the back. 
Referring to Fig. бо, draw the plumb line or pitch of 
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the roof on the side of the rafter B C. Next draw 
another plumb line the thickness of the rafter from 
the first, and measured square from B C, as shown 
by the dotted lines. Square across the back of the 
rafter, from the dotted plumb line to А. Connect 
A with B, and the linesto follow in cutting are A B 
C. This plan is worth remembering, as it will work 
on roofs of any pitch, and, in fact, will cut the bevel 
across the back of any rafter which cutson abevel. It 
is the plumb cut and the thickness of the rafter applied 
in the manner described that does the business every 


Fig. 68.—Great Circle of Jack Rafters. 


> 


В 
Fig. 65.—Plan of ап Irregular Hip Roof. 
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As the above table may not be considered a scien- 
tific way of doing the work, Fig. 61 is presented. 
Draw a horizontal line, А B, and from А draw 
another at an angle representing the bottom cut of 
the hip rafter, as A C. On the line A C square up 
the thickness of the rafter to D. Mark the center 
and draw the line C F at an angle of 45? to А D. On 
the line E F square up from E to G, and the lines for 
the backing are G E F. The other lines are merely 
to show that the piece is off the bottom end of the 
hip rafter itself. 


HIP ROOFS OF UNEQUAL PITCHES. 


In Fig. 62 is shown the manner in which the 
method represented in Fig. 58 may Ве varied to meet 
the requirements of roofs of unequal pitches. Draw 
the line A B, in length equal to the runs of the com- 
mon rafters on both the long and short sides of the 
hips. Divide the line A B so that A C will represent 
the run of the common rafter on the long side of the 
hip, and C B the run of the common rafter on the 
short side. From C erect a perpendicular line, ex- 
tending it indefinitely. Set off on the perpendicular 
line the rise of the common rafter C D. Connect D 
with А and with B for the lengths of the common 
rafters. A bevel set at D on line А D will give 
the top cut of common rafter on the long side of hip 
and at A the bottom cut. А bevel set at D on line 
B D will give the top cut of common rafter on the 
short side of hip and at B the bottom cut. Next set 
off on the perpendicular line the length of the com- 
mon rafter on the short side of the hip C E. Con- 
nect E with А for the length of the hip and position 


Fig. 64.— Another Method of Obtaining Lengths and Cuts of Rafters 


in Hip Roofs of Unequal Pitches. 
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time. After the cuts have been found bevels can be 
set for them if desired. 
BACKING HIP RAFTERS. 


Let us now consider the backing of the hip rafter, 
an item which on common house and barn framing 
is of but little importance, yet it is well enough to 
know how 1 15 done. Almost any roof is as good 
without as with the hips backed, and when the roof is 
completed it is impossible tà tell which method was 
pursued. In cases where the hip rafter is doubled or 
very thick it is advisable to back it, but ordinarily 
this is unnecessary, being a waste of time. Where 
backing is necessary, a rule near enough for all prac- 
tical purposes is as follows: Working from the cen- 
ter of the back of rafter set the bevel to cut off 

56 inch in 1 inch for three-fourth pitch roofs. 
14 inch in 1 inch for one-half pitch roofs. 


3$ inch in 1 inch for one-third pich roofs. 
14 inch in 1 inch for one-quarter pitch roofs. 
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for finding the length and bevel of jacks on the short 
side of the hip. А bevel set in the angle where they 
join the hip line A E will give the bevel across the 
back. The plumb cut or down bevel is the same as 
that of the common rafter on the short side 
of the hip shown at D on the line D B. Next 
set off on perpendicular the length of common 
rafter on the long side of hip C F; connect F 
with B for the hip and position for finding the 
length and bevel of jacks on the long side of the hip. 
A bevel set in the angle where they join the hip line 
F B will give the bevel across the back. The plumb 
cut or down bevel is the same as that of the common 
rafter on the long side of the hip, shown at D on the 
line AD. To find the cut of the hip rafter set off 
on the perpendicular the run of the common rafter 
on the short side of hip Са. Connect a with А for 
the run of thehip. Square up the rise of the hipa Н 
and connect Н with А for the hip rafter. A bevel 
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set in the angle at Н will give the top cut and at A 
the bottom cut. It will be noticed that the lines, B F, 
A E and А Н show the length of the hip rafters. 
B F shows hip rafter in position for finding the length 
and bevel of the jacks on the long side of the hip. 
А E shows the hip in position for finding the length 
and bevel of the jacks on the short side of the hip. 
А Н shows the hip in position for finding the length 
and bevel of the hip rafter. For plain hips and val- 
leys on roofs of equal pitch no one could wish for an 
easier method than represented in Fig. 58, but Fig. 
62, which has been modified to meet the requirements 
of roofs of unequal pitches, necessarily makes the 
method more complicated, and with beginners there is 
much danger of making mistakes by taking measure- 
ments and bevels on the wrong side, as the lengths 
of jacks for the long side of roof appear on the short 
run of common rafter, and vice versa the jacks for the 
short side of roof. This circumstance may seem 
somewhat strange, yet it is nevertheless true, and 
can perhaps be more fully demonstrated by Fig. 63. 


GREAT CIRCLE OF JACK RAFTERS. 


The great circle of jack rafters is another modifica- 
tion of Fig. 58 for roofs of unequal pitches. Refer- 
ring to Fig. 63, let A B represent the long run of 
common rafter, B E the rise and A E the length. 
А bevel set at E on the line A E will give the down 
bevel and at A the bottom bevel. В C is the short 
run of common rafters, B E the rise and C E the 
length. А bevel set at E on the line C E will 
give the down bevel and at C the bottom bevel. B 
D is the short run of the common rafter and the same 
asB C; thenAD is the angle and run of the hip, 
D F the rise, and A F the length of hip rafter. The 
bevelat F is the down bevel and at A the bottom 
bevel. A H shows the hip rafter A F dropped down 
in position to find the length and bevel of the jacks 
for the side of roof having the short run of common 
rafter. Space the jacks on the line A B and draw 
perpendicular lines joining the hip line А Н for the 
length of jacks. A bevel set in the angle at G will 
give the bevel across the back. The down bevel is 
the same as that of the common rafter for the short 
run and is shown at E on the line C E. H is the 
apex of the triangle formed on the side of the roof 
having the short run of common rafter. It is evident 
that the apex of the triangle formed on the side of 
the roof having the long run of the common rafter 
must be at the same point, therefore H is the apex of 
the hip and of the common rafters from either side 
of the hip. Now,to find the length and bevel of 
jacks on the side of roof having the long run of com- 
mon rafter, measure down from H to I the length of 
the common rafter on the long run, which is the 
same as А E. From I set off the short run of com- 
mon rafter to J ; connect J with H, which places the 
hip rafter in position for finding the length and bevel 
of jacks on the side of roof having the long run of 
common rafter. Space the jacks on the line I J and 
draw perpendicular lines, joining the hip line J H, 
which gives the length of jacks. A bevel set in the 
angle at K will give the bevel across the back. The 
down bevel is the same as that of the common rafter 
for the long run, and is shown at E on the line A E. 
The circular lines stow that taking H as a center the 
triangle H I J willswing around opposite the triangle 
A BH, and bring every jack opposite its mate on 
the hip line A-H, thus ole” the correctness of the 
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method, as well as showing how to space the jacks 
correspondingly. 

In Fig. 64 is shown another method for obtaining 
the lengths and cuts of rafters in hip roofs of un- 
equal pitch. Let А B C represent the wall plate and 
D E F the deck plate; then A E is the run of the 
common rafter on the short side of the hip, E D the 
rise and А D the length. 

The bevel at D is the plumb cut at the top and at 
А the bottom cut. From А set off the length of the 
common rafter to G, which should be the same 
length as A D. Connect B G, which places the hip 
rafter in position to find the length and bevel of 
jacks on the short side of the hip. Spacethe jackson 
the line B A, and draw perpendicular lines joining the 
hip line B G for the length of the jacks on the short 
side of the hip. The bevel at ] is the bevel across 
the back of the same. The plumb cut or down bevel 
is the same as that of the common rafter shown at D. 
C E is the run of the common rafter on the long side 
of the hip, E F being the rise and C F the length. 
The bevel at F is the plumb cut at the top and at C 
the bottom cut. From C set off the length of the 
common rafter to H, which should be the same length 
as C F. Connect B H, which places the hip rafter in 
position to find length and bevel of jacks on the 
long side ofthe hip. Space the jacks on the line B 
C and draw the same, joining the hip line B H, which 
will give the length of jacks on the long side of the 
hip. The bevel at K isthe bevel across the back. The 
plumb cut or down bevel is the same as that of the 
common rafter shown at F. BEistheangle and run 
of the hip, E I the rise ard B I the length of the hip 
rafter. The bevelat I is the plumb cut at the top 
and at B the bottom cut fitting the plate. Now, 
the lines B G, B H and B I show the hip rafter in 
three different positions for finding the length and 
bevels of the jacks and the hip, and are practically 
the same as shown in Fig. 62. Of the two plans Fig. 
64 is perhaps plainer and more easily understood, yet 
both have the common difficulty, a confusion of cross 
lines, which is very bothersome to many who are try- 
ing to master the art of roof framing. To make this 
system of roof framing so plain that even the most 
inexperienced may readily master it, we will show 
how the first simple method, Fig. 57, may be further 


extended to meet the requirements of any roof, show- 
ing all the rafters without the usual complications 
of cross lines. The plan never fails on roofs of any 
pitch, equal or unequal, and no matter how compli- 
cated the roof may be, it will all appear easy by this 
method. 


COMPLICATED ROOF FRAMING MADE EASY. 


Let us now take the plan of a hip roof building 
having a long run of common rafter on one side of 
the hip and a short run on the opposite side. This 
kind of a hip is called an irregular hip, because the 
base line or run of the hip is not on an angle of 45? 
with the plates, as in the regular hip. In Fig. 65 
А B is the run of common rafter on the left side of 
the hip and the long run. B D is the run of com- 
mon rafter on the right side of the hip and the short 
run, À D being the run of the hip rafter. Now, to 
make everything plain and avoid the confusion of 
cross lines which are so troublesome to the inex- 
perienced it is better to make separate diagrams 
showing each succeeding step as the plan progresses 
until all is made clear; then one can adopt the plan 
of separate diagrams or he can combine the whole in 
one if desired. To beginners separate diagrams are 
recommended, especially in connection with compli- 


cated roofs. 
(To be continued.) 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. 


ST. GILES’ SCREW, OR CORKSCREW VAULT. 


HOPE I shall be pardoned the homely 
|| English title I give to this vault in 
favor of its clearness. Tne surface 
of this vault is identical in character 


" 
^. 
^. 


Fig. 244. 


with some of our old corkscrews, the 
thread of which was of circular section. 
Itis formed by the spiral motion of the 
semicircular arch A' M' В, Pig- 236. 
The object of this structure is to form a 
vault on which the steps of stairs shall 
rest. This offers the great practical ad- 


* Continued from page 246 September issue. 
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vantage over the dancing and circular 
stairs referred to in recent issues of the 
paper, that here the steps being inde- 
pendent of the structure, can be changed 
whenever required, whereas when the 
steps form a constructional part of the 
structure they have to be patched with 
pieces let in when worn down and re- 
main forever afterward unsightly. 

As the vault has to follow the rake of 
the steps, begin by drawing the steps ac- 
cording to formula given not long since, 
the treading line 1, 2, 3 , 4 
235, being at 1 foot 7 inches from the face 
of the solid newel. Then every point 
such as L' or M' of the generating face 
arch willdescribe in its motion a helix 
with the same rise as that of the ste 
above. To draw the elevation of the 


235. By placing the lowest division of 
the slip of pa at the level of every 


other point of interest in the arch, the 
joints, the mid points, &c., the helixes 
described by these points are easily 
drawn. 

Now, the joints L' R', M' P' of the face 
arch will describe 


surfaces similar to 


E V 
Fig. 241. 


Fig. 235. 
Masonry and Stone Cutting. —Figs. 235 to 244 Inclusive. 


helix described by the point L', for in- 
stance, mark the hights of 12 risers on a 
slip of paper and pin the slip on your 
drawing with its lowest division at the 
level of L' ; the other divisions will е 
you points of the helix where L' has 
come over the lines 01, 02, 03, . . . 
&c., Fig. 235, of the risers. The plan of 
the helix is the circle of radius O L, Fig. 


those of a screw with triangular thread ; 
these surfaces will be the joints of 
the vault. It is to be noted that the joint 
lines L' R', M' P' are not normal to the sof- 
fit of the vault, for the normal should be 
normal to the helix; but they are found 
to be near enough to the normals for 


practical purposes. 
The back of the vault is the helicoid 
Original from 
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described by the motion of the horizontal 
line which forms the upper part of the 
arch stones on section. 

To divide the course engendered by the 
pentagon L' M' P' R' in a number of 
arch stones, cut that course by planes 
norma] to the helix described by the mid 
point D' of the arc L' М. 

Ав all the arch stones of the same course 
are identical it is sufficient to draw one 
only. Let the joint planes be taken 
through the points d d', а, d" on the me- 
dium helix D ð р’, D ô D., at an equal 
distance from the ray О å, which is per- 
pendicular to the elevation plane. 

To determine the joint plane through 
the point d d', draw the plan and eleva- 
tion of the tangent to the helix ind d'; 
let the subtangent d ѓ be equal to three 
divisions of the circle D d ; then the ele- 
vation will be а t', in which Г will be at 
8 level of three steps below d'. 

Now, the joint plane is normal to the 
tangent drawn, and its intersections with 
the five faces of the arch stone have to be 
found. The readiest WAT of delineating 
these intersections is to slide the plane up 
the helix, as if it were up the thread of a 
corkscrew, and bring it up to the point 
5 d“, where it will be реш to the 
elevation plane, and be entirely projected 
on the line w v', drawn at right angles 
with the tangent ð % Then mark the 
points 4’ ó' . *, where the trace 
w v' meets the arrises of the arch stones, 
and also intermediary helices taken 
through the mid points of the sides M’ Р”, 
P'Q,. .; and then find the pro- 
jections of all these points on the plan ; 
you will be able to draw through them 
the horizontal projection 2ó, 7 y p of the 
section of the stone by the joint plane. 
This done, you must slide back the joint 
plane to its former position. 'This means 
redrawing the section in /, d, m.p, . . > 
where the points are at the same distance 
from the ray o d asthe former points were 
from од, aving the plan of thesection, 
the elevation is readily found. TRA 

By а similar operation the joint is 
drawn at the upper end of the stone, and 
the whole of the arch stone is entirely 
delineated. Now, the stone prism from 
which this arch stone is to be taken is 
comprised within two vertical planes 
ghi. f ез, perpendicular to the ray Оё; 


two planes perpendicular to the preced- 
ing, and with their verticai traces g' g”, 
R h” parallel, and inclosing as near ав 


possible the elevation of the arch stone; 
and, lastly, the planes which form the 
end joints of the arch stone. These last 
planes will cut the others along the par- 
allelograms e fg h,e' f R and е, ў, 9 he, 
e" F g , which are constructed as fol- 
lows; Imagine through the point d and 
in the joint plane a horizontal line pro- 
jected on plan o a d b and on elevation in 
a' d' b' ; this horizontal line will meet the 
vertical planes f f4,g ga of the stone prism 
in the points a a', b b'; then, through 
these points draw e f and д № per- 
pendicular to the tangent d' t', and these 
will be the sections of the front and back 
face of the prism with the joint plane. 
Project then the points е f у h on the 
horizontal plane, and you have the par- 
allelogram e f g h. The other parallelo- 
gram, e, F. 92 ha, is constructed in the 
same way. 

To work the stone, the exact shape of 
these ends of the prism is required with 
the section of the joint which they con- 
tain. To do this, again slide the joints 
to the position и u, where we first delin- 
eated the section. Yuu may do it by re- 
drawing on plan the end parallelogram in 
€ $ уз, and then projecting these points in 
the elevation on the line и v Bat it will 
be found that the vertical lines of projec- 
tion meet the line v' v' under too sharp an 
angle to be able to determine accurately 
the position of the pointe on the elevation. 
It is, therefore, much safer to consider 
that each point has, in sliding upward, 
risen the hight of three steps, and place 
it at that level on wu’ v' above its former 
position. The same operation should be 


repeated for the other joint plane, which . 


will be вій down to и v. 
Now, to find the real shape of both these 
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joint planes, twist the plane round (и 7, 
å 4) so as to bring it parallel to the eleva- 
tion. This drawing has been produced in 
Fig. 238 by transporting и’ t' parallel toit- 
self in u, v, After twisting the plane, the 
points will be on lines starting from , o, 
lb ts and at right angles with w v'; 
their distances from и’ v' will be equal to 
their distances from д боп the plan. It is 
to be noted that in Fig. 288 we have one 
section of the arch stone only, for the 
section is the same everywhere for the 
same course of stones ; but, on the other 
hand, the two sections of the containing 
prism differ, and, therefore, Fig. 238 gives 
us two molds. 

To get the arch stone it is necessary to 
work out of theoperation prism an opera- 
tion helicoid generated by the rectangle 
Q' X' Y' Z', Fig. 236, like the string of an 
ordinary circular stairs with open well 
hole. The intersection of that rona Dy 
the joint plane is the curvilinear quad- 
rilaterial x; у, 2, дз, Fig. 288, of which the 
two sides ys 2, and x; , are arcs of ellipses. 
It is to be noted that the upper and lower 

lanes of the operation prisu must be se- 
ected so as to comprise within them the 
operation helicoid. Then the intersec- 
tions of the upper and lower face of the 
operation prism with the cylindrical out- 
side and inner side of the operation heli- 
coid have to be found as shown, Fig 239. 

Working of the Stone, Fig. 240.—Begin 
by working the operation prism exactly 
аз drawn in Figs. 285 and 237, and de- 
lienate on the joint planes the sections 
both of the arch stone and the operation 
helicoid by means of molds taken from 
Fig. 238. Then apply on the upper and 
lower faces of the prism of the mold 
taken from Fig. 289, and work from these 
lines the cylindrical surfaces of the opera- 
tion helicoid. By placing a flexible 
straightedge on the cylindrical sides the 
helices which guide the upper and lower 

lanes of the operation helicoid will be 

elienated, and these surfaces can be 
worked. Then every arris of the arch 
stone can be delineated—those which are 
on the cylindrical surfaces by means of а 
flexible straightedge; those on the upper 
and lower surfaces by means of a tram- 
mel. The working of the surfaces of the 
stone between these lines is then an easy 
matter, provided the guiding marks taken 
from Fig. 239 have been preserved on the 
surfaces of operation until the comple- 
tion of the stone. 

The үне belong on the one side to 
the wall, and on the other to the newel, 
Fig. 249. The newel will, therefore, bear 
the thread of а screw, Fig. 243, which 
will be cut by the planes of the horizontal 
joints along two curves, B K and K 7” w, 
Pig. 235, constructed as follows: Profile 
SN B' of the springer, Fig. 286, is met 
by the joint plane S' S" in the point 
(S', B); but when the profile has been slided 
upward the hight of two steps, the point 
iof the profile will have risen up to the 
joint plane, and its position on the plan 
will be on arris of step 2 in ; and, if the 
difference of level between N' and S' be 
say, three-quarters of a riser, then N will 
have reached on plan K, the arc N K being 
equal to three-quarters of the tread on 
that line. The same construction is ap- 

licable to finding the section of the sur- 
ace of the bed joint. As this last surface 
might be continued to the center line, the 
curve of intersection, if prolonged, would 
pass through the center as shown. 

The Square St. Giles Screw, Fig. 244.— 
After drawing the plan of the steps as 
shown, a semi-ellipse is placed on the 
diagonals forming the angles, and at the 
level given by the steps. The jointing is 
then drawn on plan as shown, and the 
points where the joints meet the diagon- 
als are projected on the groins above; 
the joints and all the generators of the 
vault are straight and form a skew sur- 
face. The bed joints may be planes 
through the arrises of the joint lines on 
the soffit and the joint lines of the section 
A MN P' B. 

— —— — 


A CHIMNEY PIECE carved from wood 
over 6000 vears old is said to have been 
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recently erected in a house in Edinburgh. 
The wood, an oak tree, was found in a 
sand pit at Musselburg, 18 feet below the 
surface. 
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Successful Methods. 


The policy pursued by the carpenters of 
Los Angeles, Cal., in their effort to secure 
an eight-hour day is one that recommends 
itself to all as being rational and effect- 
ive. The question of reducing the hours 
of labor has been presented to the em- 
ployers and the public from the carpen- 
ters’ standpoint, together with such argu- 
ments in favor of the reduction as the 
workmen consider would advance their 
cause. Appeals have been made to all 
carpenters to join in the movement irre- 
spective of the fact that they did or did 
not belong to any union, together with 
the statement that a perfectly open and 
friendly movement for the end in view is 
all that is contemplated. Already a 
majority of the employers in the city 
have agreed to work eight hours, but the 
carpenters want a unanimous agreement 
from all workmen as well as all em- 
ployers before the shorter day shall be 
adopted, in order that the new arrange- 
ment shall work no detriment to any; 
also that the interested ones shall start 
out, at least, on an equal footing. There 
seems to be no doubt that the move- 
ment will be successful, not only be- 
cause the action of the carpenters ap- 
peals to the good sense of the employers, 
but because their conservative action has 
enlisted the sympathy of the public. 
Such methods as these deserve success, 
and many other beneficial changes could 
be secured by the workmen if such means 
were used instead of the demands 
which excite the antagonism of the em- 
ployer as well as that of the public. 


The Contractor and Bupply Dealer. 


The action of the Brickmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago in taking up the recom- 
mendation of the Builders’ and Traders: 
Exchange in regard to discounts from 
list prices in favor of recognized contract- 
ors by dealers in building material is 
the first attempt of the kind that has 
been made at the official request of any of 
the exchanges belonging to the National 
Association of Builders. The plumbers 
have for some time had in operation rigid 
rules in regard to the sale of plumbers' 
supplies, but probably never before has а 
direct effort been made to protect the 
general contractor in the matter of prices. 
It is a fact that in almost any city in 
the country the owner of а prospective 
building can buy material for that struct- 
ure cheaper than the man who has the 
contract to erect it. The ole dealers 
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recognize the fact that this owner may 
never put up another building in his life, 
yet they want to sell him his material, 
and in order to make sure of the sale will 
quote à lower price than they would to 
the regular contractor, whom they are 
aware is obliged to buy supplies every 
day, and of whose business they trust to 
be able to secure a share. 


Injustice to the Contractor. 


This condition of things is unfair to the 
contractor and cuts off a portion of his 
legitimate profit. The contractor is in the 
market to purchase building material to 
sell again; he buys building material for 
use in his business, which is the sale of 
completed buildings, and he should be 
protected by the dealers, just as the re- 
tailers in any other line of business are 
protected by the wholesalers and jobbers. 
In mercantile business the common prac- 
tice is against the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer selling to the consumer; at least 
it is not a notorious fact that the consumer 
can get a better price from the whole- 
saler than can the retailer. In the build- 
ing business the contractor depends for 
his profit as much on the labor and ma- 
terial he sells in the form of a building as 
the retailer in the clothing line does on a 
bill of goods. If the dealer in building 
material sells his goods to the consumer 
(the owner) at a less or even the same 
price he would sell the same material to 
the contractor, he is depriving a steady 
customer of his fair profit for the sake of 
selling a bill to a consumer who may never 
buy another dollar's worth in his life. 
The contractor is then compelled to as- 
sume the responsibility of handling sup- 
plies thus sold without any just proft 
therefor. 


The Supply Dealor. 

The supply dealer has made nothing 
by the transaction, for the contractor 
would have paid as much ав the owner if 
the material had been sold at the market 
price. If it has been sold for less, the 
dealer has lost the difference between the 
price at which he sold and that at which 
the contractor would have bought. The 
basis of the plan adopted by the brick- 
makers of Chicago appeared in the October 
issue of Carpentry and Building in the 
report of the committee appointed by the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange to con- 
sider the subject. Some general plan will 
doubtless prevail before long in this re- 
gard, for it is only fair to presume that 
the material dealers would rather protect 
their regular customers than the man who 
wants to buy once or twice in a lifetime. 
When the building material supply men 
in each city become organized so that all 
may act alike on the subject the con- 
tractor may cease to urge his claims for 
protection. 


Tall Buildings ot Chicago. 

The tall buildings of Chicago and some 
of the other cities of the United States 
continue to be a source of wonder and 
surprise to the builders of Great Britain 


and the Continent. The architectural 
and technical papers of Europe abound 
with allusions to the mammoth structures 
which characterize the architecture of the 
period in this country, and not a few re- 
productions of drawings and photographs 
enliven their columns. All eyes are at 
present turned to Chicago. The approach- 
ing World's Fair gives that city а promi- 
nence that it has never before attained, 
and anything that is in it, eccordingly, 
becomes of special interest. The London 
Builder, in а recent issue, commenting on 
the new business buildings of Chicago, 
says: Chicago is the one American city 
that can claim a distinctive architecture. 
It is a business architecture, modern in 
every sense of the word, and the outcome 
of narrow limitations. It is an archi- 
tecture characteristic of American cities, 
but which in Chicago has received fuller, 
freer and more satisfactory treatment than 
elsewhere in America. Chicago archi- 
tecture, however much talked of, is not 
appreciated. The public hears more of its 
hight than of any architectural merits it 
may have, and even the successful man- 
ner in which it meets existing conditions 
has scarcely been done justice to. 


Business Architecture, 


"Chicago architecture,” our contemporary 
goes on to say, **is an attempt to meet the 
rigid limitations which surround buildings 
in that city, and which quite preclude the 
possibility of following established meth- 
ods of procedure." The writer then points 
out how Chicago is hemmed in by the 
river and Lake Michigan, resulting in the 
business part of the city being of unusual 
small area and making high office build- 
ings а prime necessity. 'Тһезе are made 
successful by the invention of swift.run- 
ning elevators, thus solving the question 
of area by multiplying it indefinitely. 
Allusion is then made to features of con- 
struction, and it is pointed out that under 
ordinary systems the walls of high struct- 
ures would be enormously thick, and 
much valuable space would thus be lost 
from the renting value of the building. 
This difficulty is obviated in Chicago and 
other American cities by the introduction 
of steel construction, the skeleton of steel 
surrounded with a light stone or brick 
wall being the predominating plan. ‘‘The 
problem before the architect," says the 
writer we are quoting, addressing himself 
to English readers, was to prepare a build- 
ing which would have the greatest possi- 
ble floor space, which would not extend 
beyond the building line or recede from 

t, and one that would be as high as the 
funds at hand permitted, and which should 
be а structure as ornamental as possi- 
ble. Accordingly high buildings, eight 
and twelve stories in hight, are a feature 
of all American cities, but nowhere have 
the architects so freely put precedent to 
one side and followed the programme во 
closely as in Chicago." 
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New York and Chicago Buildings Contrasted. 


Contrasting thehigh buildingsof Chicago 
and New York, our contemporary ssys: 
New York, although it has many high 
buildings, has noneas lofty as those of Chi- 
cago, yet they are high enough to render 
their general architectural treatment of 
basement, superstructure and cornice or at- 
tic altogether unpleasant because these feat- 
ures become monotonous spread over too 
great a space. The Chicago architects 
have followed а very different course. 
They have recognized the utter impossi- 
bility of making facades, have superseded 
all unnecessary ornamentation and archi- 
tectural features, leaving their buildings 
simply walls relieved only by windows or 
perhaps by bay windows.” Then follows 
a description with front elevation and floor 
plans of several of the more important 
buildings recently erected in Chicago. 
Among these specially singled out for 
comment are the Monadnock, the 
* Masonic Temple," the Title & Trust 
Company?" building, the Manhattan 
office building and the Auditorium“ 
builing. The latter, it is pointed out, is 
in design not what has been termed a typi- 
cal Chicago structure, but it is declared it 
impresses by mass, not only because of its 
size, but because not withstanding its utili 
tarian business uses it bas an ornamental 
aspect depending not only upon the so- 
briety of the design, but upon the dark 
gray granite of which it is built. Sum- 
ming up, our contemporary presents the 
following: 


Buildings as Sources of Revenue. 


* The great office buildings of Chicag» 
аге looked upon by their owners simply as 
sources of revenue, not as architectural 
monuments. Such, indeed, an office build- 
ing cannot properly be; but it is to the credit 
of Chicago architects that they should have 
produced not only a characteristic group 
of buildings, but buildings well worth 
studying as examples of the most modern 
tendencies in architecture and their ex- 
pression in architectural form. Chicago 
architecture must be estimated by the 
Chicago standard. Whatever opinion may 

be held as to the charaeteristics of Chicago 
life, its rush and turmoil and business 
proclivities, it should be remembered that 
these elements are as much part of the 
city as a more staid and regular existence 
is of older communities. "These are the 
conditions that Chicago architecture is 
concerned with, and if it fulfills them it 
must be pronounced as successful as other 
forms of architecture and methods of 
treatment may be for other communities. 
One does not find fault with a warehouse 
because it does not resemble a churcb; 
there is nothing in a church that would 
make its architectural form of any utility or 
sense in a warehouse. So if Chicago archi- 
tecture, while differing from that of the 
other cities, fulfills Chicago's requirements 
and is satisfactory to those who have to 
use it, it ill becomes visitors to criticise it 
because it may differ from their precon 
ceived notion of what architecture should 


be. The buildings may be preposterously 
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high, but they are so from business condi- 
tions, not from architeetural choice. The 
Chicago architect does not build high be- 
cause he likes it, but because the problem 
presented to him forces him to do so. and 
his euccess lies in his frank and business- 
like treatment of the buildings. Just as a 
church is the more successful the more 
completely it answers the requirements of 
& church, so the success of the Chicago 
building must be measured by the com- 
pleteness with which it answers to Chicago 
requirements. Ani this position, perhaps 
fortunately enough, entails no approval of 
whatever boisterousnees may be character- 
jatic of the city.” 


Boland Trade School. 


Some time ago we called attention in 
these columns to the new Boland Trade 
School now in process of erection at the 
corner of Madison avenue and Fifty- 
second street, New York City. On 
September 29 the cornerstone of the 
building was laid with interesting cere- 
monies. This school is the result of a 
plan long contemplated by Archbishop 
Corrigan, and dates back something like 
85 years. A dry goods merchant named 
William Boland left in 1857 a sum of 
money which he desired to be employed 
in the useful training апа education of 
Catholic orphan children. It was invested 
in 1872 in a farm near Peekskill, where 
many boys were cared for, some of whom 
afterward were sent West, where, at one 
time, there was a demand for trained 
farmers. As all could not follow this 
calling, the idea of establishing a trade 
school was suggested by Archbishop Cor- 
rigan. It is stated that nearly $60,000 
was obtained from the sale of the Boland 
farm at Peekskill, and this amount, with 
voluntary offerings, together with the 
sum to be hereafter provided for by the 
Annual Orphan Benefit Entertainment, 
will go far toward providing the amount 
necessary to defray the expenses of the 
Boland Trade School. 
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Benefits of Organization. 


W. H. SAYWARD. 


The employers in the building business 
might do well to follow the example that 
has been set them by the workmen. 
Long ago the latter recognized the im- 
portance of acting in concert, and for 
years they have been reaping the benefits 
of organization. The occasional misuse 
of the powers that are inherent in num- 
bers and unity of purpose does not alter 
the fact that through organization the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
can be accomplished. The employer 
hampers his own power of action by neg- 
lecting to consider that individually he 
can do but little, either in the direction 
of controlling the labor market or in the 
establishment of conditions that would 
be beneficial to the trade generally. It 
has been the custom of years for employ- 
ers, in the building line especially, to 
take no cognizance of the needs of the 
business as a business, but to consider 
only such peculiar conditions as affected 
each one individually. The result has 
been that when the workmen have used 
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the weight of combination to secure cer- 
tain concessions, the employers have 
joined together for the sole purpose of 
combatting their demands. In some 
cases the employers have had the welfare 
of the whole body politic at heart and 
have used their combined effort to secure 
the establishment of practices and rela- 
tionships between themselves and the 
workmen that would insure the preva- 
lence of just and honorable conditions. 


BUILDING SITUATION. 


The peculiar situation in the building 
business—the majority of contracts being 
secured by competition — makes united 
action by employers difficult to secure, 
for the reason that there are always cer- 
tain builders who will not identify them- 
selves with any movement that might 
place their business in temporary jeopardy. 
When a disturbance in the labor market 
arises over & question of hours or wages 
these builders are the ones who yield 
and take advantage of the situation 
to secure work for which others are pre- 
vented from competing by existing con- 
ditions. They ignore the principles in- 
volved in the contest, but ready to 
profit by the result, whichever is success- 
ful. If the workmen succeed in their 
demands, they have not incurred their 
enmity and have had the benefit of un- 
broken work ; if the employers win their 
cause then they are the first to take ad- 
vantage of the improved conditions that 
have been established. Of course there 
are exceptions, for in some cases indi- 
vidual employers are so surrounded by 
restrictions of time and peculiar condi- 
tions of contract that cessation of work 
would mean serious loss, if not ruin. The 
time for employers to organize is when 
everything connected with the business is 
at its best, for then & careful and wise 
policy can be mapped out and calm and 
conservative councils will prevail. Every 
employer owes it to his business to assist 
at securing improvement in the existing 
conditions in the building trades, just as 
much as he owes it a duty to the common- 
wealth to pay his taxes and vote. If he 
fails in either of these duties he is receiv- 
ing benefits at the expense of others, for 
in either case some one has been obliged 
to do the work, the results of which are 
general, and the benefits of which are 
participated in equally by all. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYERS. 


One of the strongest tributes paid to 
organization among employers is the 
statement of a builder doing business in a 
city where a well-conducted builders’ ex- 
change exists, who says he finds the 
exchange very convenient,” and that he 
can save time by running in occasion- 
ally.” He finds all the benefits that care- 
ful organization can provide always 
ready to his hand; but while he recog- 
nizes its value he fails to see that it is his 
duty to help support an institution which 
is an advantage to the community, and 
out of which he finds means to facilitate 
the transaction of his own business af- 
fairs. The organization of employers in 
any one trade is as equally beneficial to 


that trade as is the Builders’ Exchange to 


all the building trades. A unity of action 
(Continued on page 282.) 
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METAL LATH AND CEMENT CONSTRUCTION. 


HE USE OF PLASTIC MATERIAL 
for exterior finish in modern build- 
ing construction is not, strictly 

speaking, a novelty, кил its employ- 
ment in this country is by no means 
general. Examples of work of this kind, 
which are to be found in various parts of 
the land, having been erected many years 
ago, are in many cases unsatisfactory, in 
evidences of durability, and for this 
reason architects and builders have been 
loth to repeat the experiment. Itshould 
be explained, however, that such build- 
ings have been for the most part inade- 
quately constructed, and that to a certain 
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finish of gables where also cement has 
been used. The peculiar nature of cement 
requires a strong and serviceable founda- 
tion, and when used upon good construc- 
tion, as for example, with metallic lath, 
there is no reason why it should not give 
most excellent results. Metallath covered 
with cement forms а construction which 
adds in a very large. degree to the fire- 
proof qualities of wooden buildings. The 
cement also lends itself readily to mold- 
ings, and to other architectural features, 
and if intelligently applied, goes to orna- 
ment the house as well as to make it 
serviceable and durable. 
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street, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 67 Reade 
street, New York City. The designs were 
supplied by Frank Irving Cooper, archi- 
tect, of Pittsburgh, who also worked out 
various details suggested by the owner. 
The construction shown—namely, metal- 
lic lath in combination with cement—has 
been given the name of '* Cementine” a 
term intended to distinguish it from work 
executed in common plaster on a founda- 
tion of wooden lath. 

The subject of our illustrations is 
located in that portion of the residence 
section of Pittsburgh known as the East 
End." The position of the rooms on the 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 4% Inch to the Foot. 


Metal Lath and Cement Construction.—Double Residence at Pittsburgh, Pa.—Frank Irving Cooper, Architect. 


extent the lack of durability of the ex- 
terior finish has been due to weakness in 
the building itself. Again, the plastic 
material has been applied to o — 
wooden lath, in itself not strong enoug 

to resist any thrust or jar; and last, but 
not least, the material of the covering has 
been ordinary lime and sand mortar, with 
too little cohesion of particles to be ade- 
quate for the purpose. The idea of using 
cement is, in some respects, quite recent, 
but the material has not been more gener- 
ally employed on account of excessive 
cost. ith cheaper material of this kind 
and better foundation in place of wooden 
lath, there is no reason why cement con- 
struction should not become very popular. 
That it has been ке in favor the past 
few years is evidenced by belt courses 
1 found in buildings, made en- 
tirely from cement, and in the occasional 
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A notable example of metal lath and 
cement construction is found in the 
double residence illustrated in this num- 
ber. A general view of the building is 
given in one of our supplemental plates, 
while the elevations, floor plans and de- 
tails are presented upon this and the fol- 
lowing pages. The building shown, in 
addition to exterior work of cement, has 
been largely constructed of cement work 
in the walls and ceilings. Moldings have 
been run in the plastic material and there 
is a notable absence of wood for finish 
throughout, all of which will appear by 
the description which follows and the 
sketches illustrating the same. Portland 
cement has been used, placed upon ex- 

ded metallic lath as a foundation. 
work has been designed and executed 

for H. B. Chess of the Central Expanded 
Metal Company, with offices at 531 Wood 


several floors, and the general features of 
arrangement, are so clearly indicated by 
the plans that very little need be said 
concerning them. The principal feat- 
ure of interest in connection with these 
buildings is the manner in which the Port- 
land cementand metallic lathing have been 
employed to produce satisfactory results. 
The cellar walls c а 6х8 inch sill, 
above which are 2 x 6 inchstudding, with 
joists and rafters of the usual dimensions, 
loon framed. Thestuds are placed 16 
raga wo cim and are es 
good shee paper, over which is 
nailed light furring strips x 1 inch 
for the p of receiving the metallic 
lathing, which is fastened in place by sta- 
ples. The overhangs are provided with 
sufficient ‘‘ lookout” work to sustain the 
lathing and cement, of which several coat- 
ings or layers are employed over the en- 
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tire structure. The plastic material used 
is German Portland cement, in the pro- 
portion of one of cement to two of sharp 
clean sand. Great care was taken in the 
execution of the work that the consecu- 
tive coats followed each other as rapidly 
as possible. The heavy water- f paper 
prevents waste on the back of the lathing, 
while also checking too rapid drying and 
setting of the cement. The brackets on 
the gables, the overhangs and lower 
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the case under consideration, is tinted 
slightly gray by the use of common lamp- 
black, although the color may be varied 
to suit the taste of the owner. The sur- 
faces of the walls of the buildings here 
illustrated are left in sand cork floated 
surface, with a change of texture in the 
second story belt by the direct applica- 
tion of a stiff brush, something after the 
manner in which one would apply a 
stamp. Relief from large, flat surfaces 
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it is ee ш ible to tear it from 
the strong stee netting to which it is 
applied eser the use of tools. This 
combination, as stated at the outset, adds 
materially to the durability and fire-proof 
qualities of the structure in connection 
with which it is employed, while permit- 
ting of such decorative treatinent as the 
taste may suggest. 

Lightness of framing is one of the 
features of this form of construction, nad 
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Metal Lath and Cement Construction.—General View of Building at one of the Front Corners. 


course moldings, as well as those about 
the arches of the hes, were run,“ 

while the fascia work at the eaves, 
dentils and capital moldings were 
applied. The window sills and heads 
where they occur were also run“ 
in place, care being taken that the 
graiu of the wood in the false work at 
the window sills and elsewhere should 
not have a disrupting effect beyond the 
ability of the lath to withstand г case of 
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is obtained by the judicious employ- 
ment of ornamental details. 

The exterior of the buildings was com- 
pleted something over a year ago, and up 
to the present time is said to have with- 
stood the vicissitudes of a severe winter 
and an unusually torrid summer without 
appreciable deterioration. It is a well- 
known fact that in the course of time 
Portland cement becomes hard and dura- 
ble, like artificial stone, and that where 
employed in the manner indicated above 


the work may be largely done by the ordi- 

nary carpenter, followed by plasterers of 
average ability. A t deal of decorative 
work in moldings, ‚ may be easily pro- 
duced through the simple medium of a 
board profile cut to detail. 

Referring now to the interior of the 
buildings here illustrated, the work is ex- 
ecuted on the same general plan as that 
followed in connection with the exterior. 
The walls are in sand finish, covered in 
tints which, rising solid to the picture 
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molding, gradually diminish in tone as 
they sweep up the elliptical cove and 
over to the center of the ceiling, where the 
color fades away, almost to a white. This 
form of constructing the coves is general 
throughout the house, the coves being 
made by springing a sheet of lathing 20 
inches wide into the corner, with a bridg- 
ing strip arranged brace fashion for sup- 
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porting the center, as clearly indicated in 
one of the illustrations representing a sec- 
tion through a wall. The coves are ellip- 
tical, the 20-inch strip of lathing yielding 
10 inches projection by 15 inches in hight. 
The picture molding is of ordinary pine, 
ogee in form and worked hooked, while in 
treatment and texture it is the color of the 
wall. It is in effect an architrave from 
which the cove springs. 

The outside wall surfaces, instead of 
being grounded on the door and window 
frames, are returned wich a chamfer at 
these openings, and the frames are there- 
fore retired as in cut-stone construction, 
the molding only being visible, as indi- 
cated in the details presented in this con- 
nection. The same treatment is observed 
in the interior, the metal lath and plaster- 
ing being carried up to the edges of the 
opening, the latter dying away with a 
inch chamfer. The mga are fully pro- 
tected by the usual window strip, thus 
ратил the color of all of the walls 

be carried, without interference or 
break, clear up to the openings. The door 
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openings are treated in a similar manner, 
except that the usual facing is dispensed 
with, as may be seen from an inspection 
of the details presented herewith. The 

laster dies out in the 14-inch chamfer, as 
is the case at the windows. The base- 
board is what may be designated as an 
exaggerated carpet strip 4 inches high, 
made of oak, with a deep sloping bevel in 
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lieu of a molding. This members to the 
door framing with plinths, arranged as 
shown in the details, and affords due pro- 
tection to the wall and door frame. 

In the bathroom, lavatories, slop closets, 
&c., the floors, as well as wainscoting, are 
in high grade Portland cement treated in 
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color and arranged in such a way as to be 
impervious to water. The metal lathing 
inthese rooms is carried across and em- 
bedded in the floor, во that in case there 
should result cracks or fissures from un- 
even settling they will remain as such and 
allow of being readily made tight. This 
floor treatment also occurs in the conserva- 
tories. Inthe kitchen the wood lining or 


Metal Lath and Cement Construction, —Side (Left) Elevation.—Scale, \ Inch to the Foot. 


wainscoting is dispensed with. The 
plumbing fixtures are also exposed after 
the manner now so much in vogue. The 
details of heating, laundry, lighting, &c., 
are those usual in houses of this class, and 
call for no special mention in this connec- 
tion. The wood work of the first and 
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Section through Building taken On the Line A B of the Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. Section through Wall.—Scale, 34 
Inch to the Foot. 
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Section through Window Frame.—Scale, 1% 
Inches to the Foot. 


second stories is painted in flat color to 
match the adjoining walls, and in the 
third story it is left natural. The central 
dormer is roofed with glass, affording 
ampie light to both stairs, as well as upper 
an 


i lower halls, making these portions of 
Door Frame and Baseboard. Section through Bathroom Floor and Par- the house bright and cheerful even on the 
tition Wal).—Scale, 3 Inch to Foot. darkest dav. 7 


The projection or overhang of the second. 
story gives a 12-inch wall, and conse- 
quer a deep jamb to the windows, af- 

ording ample opportunity for the use of 

inside shutters or screens, which part їп 
the middle and slide into pockets at the 
right or left, as indicated in the view rep- 
resenting window construction. The fire 
places are of the plain open style, adapted 
or either gas погану ыр мих or basket 
grate. They are s V wages d roomy to re- 
ceive the ordinary type of gas stove, if 
і such a method of heating 1s desired. The 
"M ` fire places have the general appearance of 
IRN Wi a beveled or flaring brick framing to the 
| hi fire, made up of three pieces of cement 
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castings. These consist of two jambs and 
К an architrave in solid color, harmonizing 
with the color effects of the room in 
which the fire place is situated. The 
plainness of the beveled face is relieved 
with incised carved work, while a mold- 
ing under the projected arch head termi- 
nates at either side in a spray of foliated 
decoration. Rising from the table of each 
voussoir are brackets carrying, on the 
first floor, a plain mantel shelf in natural 
oak, but on the other floors they are col- 
ored to harmonize with the rooms in 
which they are situated. 

The effort in this work has been to pro- 
vide in houses of moderate cost, interiors 
in which the non-essential trimming is re- 
duced as much as possible, both as a 
matter of first and su ent cost, and 
with full regard to the adornment by 
draperies and other appointments consti- 
tuting the finished domicile, at the same 
time maintaining a level of good con- 
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Elevation and Section of Door Interior View Showing Window Construction on struction throughout fully in line with 
Frame.—Scale, 1% Inches to the Second Floor. the advanced standards of builders and 
Foot. fire underwriters on the one hand and 

proper æsthetic home-making canons on 
other. 
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Benefits of Organization. 


(Continued from page 216.) 

can best be secured by association, and 
although builders have for years been 
abléto '' get along” without organization, 
the immense benefits that accrue from its 
proper use clearly demonstrate that they 
* get along" very much better with its 
assistance. Dealings with the workmen 
particularly are best facilitated through 
organization, and the settlement of dif- 
ferences that are bound to occur is best 
secured through united action on both 
sides, for then the action of either is rep- 
resentative of & majority opinion. The 
permanent existence of an association of 
employers and a union of workmen in any 
community is one of the best safeguards 
that can exist. They provide the means 
of securing action which affects the 
-whole, and therefore means something. 
The fact that organizations existing on 
‘both sides has been prolific of trouble does 
‘not affect the principle involved, but dem- 
onstrates that one side or the other, in 
such cases, is opposed to the establishment 
of just and equitable relationships. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. 


There are examples without number in 
existence which show that where the rep- 
resentatives of the two organized bodies 
meet together to establish formal condi. 
tions which are to be equally binding 
upon both sides, there has been no trouble, 
and comparatively little labor, necessary 
to reach satisfactory conclusions. The 
great fault with unsatisfactory action 
by such representatives is the fact that in 
many cases they meet for the purpose of 
settling some long-standing dispute, and 
each side is determined not to yield in the 
slightest degree. Such a frame of mind 
is not conducive to harmony, and un- 
fortunately many men form their opinion 
of organization and its working from 
such cases as are made public through 
the daily press. The cases where such 
meetings have been productive of benefit 
to both employers and workmen are 
seldom reported, as they are free from the 
‘sensational elements of attempts to settle 
strikes or end any trouble between the 
two. Thebest relationships and the most 
‘satisfactory conditions between employ- 
ers and workmen that exist in this 
country to-day are in cities where both 
‘sides are carefully organized, and where 
each side has learned, perhaps through 
bitter experience, that each has some 
„rights“ at the hands of the other. 


—— — .— ——— — 


The Electricity Building. 


One of the pea forming a supple- 
wnent plate this month is fiom а photo- 
graph taken by C. D. Arnold of the 
‘Electricity Building of the World's Fair. 
The building covers a space of 700 x 850 
feet, or more than 5j acres. It was de- 
signed by Van Brunt & Howe of Kansas 
City. Like most of the other buildings, 
the style of architecture is Italian Renais- 
savce. It is 60 feet high and crnamented 
with designs suggestive of the department. 
It is one of the handsomest of the grand 
central group, and will cost $650.000. 
. There will be four entrances to the build- 
Ing, the main one on the south. Its staff 
covering will cause it to resemble gtanite 
in color. А statue of Franklin will rise 
«conspicuously before the south entrance, 
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The Use of Cements. 


A great number of valuable cements 
are in the market at the present time, and 
nearly all of them are built pretty much 
upon the same plan, and instructions for 
their use must be much alike. The first 
thing to look after is the manner in which 
the cement is applied, for the best kind is 
valueless if wrongly applied. First, the 
cement should be brought into close con- 
tact with the surfaces to be united. This 
is usually effected by heating the cement. 
In case, however, that a solution is used, 
the cement should be well rubbed jnto the 
surfaces by rubbing the pur together 
when their shape admits of it, or by rub- 
bing in the cement with a brush when the 
surfaces are irregular, as is the case when 
glass or earthenware is to be mended. 

The same rule, says the Northwestern 
Mechanic, holds good with cement as with 
glue—that is, to get as little cement as 
possible into the joint. In order to do 
this, the cement should be either as thin 
as possible or the surfaces should be heated 
to че the cement, and then pressed 
closely and firmly together and held 
in that Бозов until the cement has 
hardened. With articles of glass, porce- 
lain or earthenware, this can be done by 
winding the parts with string, and trust- 
ing to the elasticity of the binding material 
to do the necessary api pi. With 
wooden articles, clamping should be re- 
sorted to, or the work may be placed 
under heavy weights until the cement 
becomes hardened. 


TIME TO HARDEN. 


А certain amount of time must be al- 
lowed for all cements to harden, and the 
time varies with the nature of the cement 
used. For instance, if an oil cement is 
used, a great deal of time will be neces- 
sary, but if one that isliquefied by heat 
is used, the object will be ready for use 
as soon ав the joint becomes cold. There 
is, however, the objection to such ce- 
ments that they are liable to come apart 
when the finished job is again exposed to 
heat. On the other hand, the cements 
composed of oils and metals, like white 
or red lead and boiled oil, become hard- 
ened by oxidization and cannot again 
be softened һу апу usual means. А great 
deal of time is needed for such cements 
toset; but once this is thoroughly done, 
they will etand almost any climate or 
treatment. Copal varnish or ordinary 
shellac make excellent cements, but re- 
quire from two to six days to set thor- 
oughly. 

Marine glue sets in one hour, but com- 
mon glue requires from three to 24 hours 
to become secure. The oil cements re- 
quire two or three years toset. The best 
cement of this kind is composed of pure 
white lead ground in linseed oil varnish 
and kept from the air in close-stopped 
bottles or packages. А fine cement for 
stone work is made of equal parta of 
rosin, yellow wax and venetian red, 
mixed up together while in a melted con- 
dition. A cement for wet places, like 
aquariums, is made of litharge, fine white 
sand and plaster of paris (calcined plaster), 
each one part, and rosin one-third part. 
The ingredients should be thoroagnly 
mixed and made into a paste wit 
boiled linseed oil to which a drier has 
been added. It should then be thor- 
oughly mixed by beating, and allowed 
to stand four or five hours before being 
used. It should not stand much longer 
than this, as the cement becomes worth- 
less after it has been mixed 12 or 15 
hours. Glass may be cemented to wood 
or metal with this preparation, and it 
will resist the action of both fresh and 
salt water. 


FASTENING GLASS TO BRASS. 


For fastening glass to brass, especially 
for dry work, such as electrical appara- 
tus, it is better to use a cement made of 
rosin, 5 ounces; beeswax, 1 ounce; red 
ocher or venetian red in powder, 1 ounce, 
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each thoroughly on a stove at 212°, 
melt wax and roein together, and slowly 
stir in the powder. Stir until cold, &o that 
the earthy matter need not settle; then 
use in the same manner as sealing wax is 
used. A good cement of Chinese origin, 
and one that is water proof, is made of 
three parts fresh beaten blood, four parts 
slaked lime, and a little alum. Mix into 
athin pasty mass that can be used im- 
mediately. Two or at the most three 
coats of this substance will render almost 
any kind of cloth water proof. The mixt- 
ure should be applied with a brush in 
the same manner as paint is put on. 
Another ‘‘china” cement, but for 
china, instead of from China, consists of 
10 ounces curd of milk, dried and pow- 
dered ; quicklime, 1 ounce ; and camphor, 
2 drams. The ingredients are to be 
mixed and kept well air tight. When 
used, a portion is to be mixed with a lit- 
tle water into a paste. A good substance 
for making both air and water tight the 
leaks in water casks and cisterns con- 
sists of eight parts of melted glue and 
four parts of linseed oil boiled into a var- 
nish with litharge. This cement will 
harden in about 48 hours. 


CEMENTING CASTINGS. 


Sometimes holes are found in castings 
that if filled would preventthe making of 
a new casting. A cement to do this is 
made of sal ammoniac, 2 parts ; sulphur, 
1 part; iron filings, 80 parts, made 
into a paste with water and jammed into 
the holes. If the joint is not required for 
immediate use,it can be made more dura- 
ble by using sal ammoniac, 2 parts; 
sulphur, 1 part, and iron filings or 
turnings 200 parts. The latter kind re- 
quires a much greater time in which to 
set. Holes in thin iron (sheet) may be 
mended with an ordinary soldering iron, 
by making up a mixture of hydraulic 
cement and oil. This makes an incom- 
bustible and water-proof covering that 
lasts a long time without needing to be 
renewed. 

Leather belting is sometimes cemented 
with ordinary glue, but it is much better 
to mix one-half ‘‘ isinglass,” or fish glue; 
then the joint is stronger and more water 
proof for so doing If, however, leather 
is to be fastened to iron or steel, 1 
quart of glue may be dissolved in 1 
quart of vinegar, to which has been added 
1 ounce of venice turpentine, and 
boiled or simmered for ten or twelve 
hours ; or equal parts of common and: 
fish glue may be soaked ten hours in cold 
water, then boiled, and tannin added 
until the mixture becomes “ гору.” 
Apply when warm, and clamp the parts 
together untilset. Still another way is 
to steep the leather in an infusion of nut- 

all, then spread a layer of glue on sur- 

ace of metal, and clamp together for a 
few hours until dry enough to stay in 
place, then let the job stay idle a few 
ours more before putting to work. The 
flesh side of the leather should in this 
case be put to the iron. 
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A MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL has 
recently been completed in Providence, 
R. I., at a cost of $70,000, the building 
being four stories and basement in hight. 
The workshops, as well as the engine and 
boiler, are in the basement. The entire 
structure will be heated by the Sturte- 
vant system, while power will be fur- 
nished by a 60 horse-power horizontal 
Corliss engine. The pupils will be ar- 
ranged into divisions of 25 scholars each, 
thus conducing to both convenience and 
effectiveness in work. The plan of the 
school ‘‘is to train the brain, hand and 
eye together, to make a well-rounded 
man of the pupil, to develop his taste and 
to so train him that he may discover his 
bent and apply his talent in the right di- 
rection.” The course includes both free 
hand and mechanical drawing. wood 
working, pattern making, blacksmithing, 
machine shop work, wood carving, wood 
turning aud carpentry. 
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CIRCLE 


N A RECENT Issue of one of our En- 
glish contemporaries we find an inter- 
esting article by W. G. Wood, of 

Victoria, Australia, on the subject of 
Circle on Circle Stone Arch." The theory 
of his communication is answering а ques- 
tion which a correspondent of that paper 
had presented. What he submits is a 
method of working stones for arches of 
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Fig. 3.—Diagram for Working Stones 1 and 5. 


set up a line to cut level line through 
plane of joint at 8. Draw 8 5. Оп out- 
side draw a a parallel and makea a, a a 
equal a a, seen at Fig. 1. Make 1 2 8 4 
8 6 7 on X Y, Fig. 3, equal 1 234567 
on X Y, Fig. 1. Make 4 S and 7 8 equal 
4 S and 78, Fig. 2. Draw 8 S and 18, 
and 5 S. For top and bottom of stones, 
square up from 6; draw C C parallel to 8 
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Fig. 4.—Diagram for Working Stones 2 and 4. 


same letters, Fig. 1, and 1 2 
hights equal 
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ON CIRCLE. 


for joint P P is got in same way. In 
working keep straight edge in the direc- 
tion of 4 S, on inside and out, at Fig. 3; 


and 7 P, Fig. 4. Fig. 5 shows fallin 


molds. Маке B C D E F. &c., equa 
с., 
equal same figures, Fig. 1; and make 
hights, Fig. 2 

molds are to mark around, inside and 
out, after the inside and outside have been 
worked. Bevel A is down cut for crown 
stone; bevei B, cross cut crown stone; C, 
cross cut; D, down cut for top end of 
stones 1 and 5; E, side cut, bottom end of 
stones 1 and 5; F, side cut; G, cross cut 
bottom end of stones 2 ana 4; H, cross 
cut; I, side cut for top ends of stones 2 
and 4. Fig. 6 shows how the center 
should be made. The beet way is to 
draw the plan on floor; then on outside 
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Fig.6.—Showing How Ceuter Should be 
Made. 


Circle on Circle.—Diagrams Showing Method of Constructing Stone Arch in Circular Wall. 


double curvature. We present herewith a 
reproduction of the drawings and the fol- 
lowing explanation from the source 
named: Fig. 1 shows the plan, and Fig. 
2 the elevation. Divide the inside circle 
at Fig. 2 into as many parts as there are 
stones, say five. Draw plane of joints, 
and from top and bottom of joints on the 
two circles, Fig. 2, square down lines to 
cut outer circle, Fig. 1; draw bottom 
joint line to center and top parallel 
to it. At Fig. 1 draw lines N N, and 
the lines X Y and Y W parallel to 
them. For stones 1 and 5, at 7, on X Y, 
* 


Google 


8; шаке C R equal width between X Y 
and N N, Fig. 1. For stones 2 and 4 
make 7 P equal 7 P, Fig. 2. 9 P equal 9 
P. and 2 N equal 2 N, Fig. 2. Face 
molds for top and bottom of stones 2 and 
4 are seen by dotted lines. Square up 
from 5, 6 and 8, and make 4 4 4, 5 55, 
.&c., equal same figures, Fig. 1. The 
molds for Fig. 3 are got in the same way. 
In working stones get them to shape first, 
as shown at Figs. 3 and 4; then mark 
molds on top and underside, and on 
joint with face mold, seen at Fig. 2, 
mark face mold for joint. Face mold 


curve make ABDFH J equal ABD 
F H J at Fig. 1, and draw radial lines to 
center. Having this marked on iloor, 
build center. The top of center over 
these radial lines must be level, and the 
lagging must be put on and in same direc- 
tion as radial lines. The hight over 
radial line B 2 will equal 2 2, Fig. 2, 
and over D 4 equal 4 4, Fig. 2; and F 6 
equals 6 6, Fig. 2. Any number of radial 
lines can be drawn. The stones, when 
shaped, will want to be reduced slightly 
iu length to allow for joint, as they will be 
close jointed. 
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EMBELLISHMENTS OF ARCHITECTS DRAWINGS. 


HIS IS THE AGE of specialists. The 
all-round man has disappeared, and 
it is more than ever true that a jack- 

of-all-trades is good" at none. То succeed, 
а man must particularize—he must confine 
himself to the one thing of his choice, and 
persevere. The drafting room presents no 
exceptions to the rule. The man who 
makes elevations is seldom good at per- 
spective. The engineer is seldom a de- 
signer. The designer is not always good 
at details. The constructor is frequently 
deficient in designing, and so we might 
go through a long list. Many architects 
arrange their office help so that they have 
at call specialists of various kinds. One is 
an adept at perspective, another does 
trees, foliage and other features of land- 
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If there is any one thing over which the 
architect stumbles more frequently than 
any other, it is the representation of life 
about his building. His figure drawings 
are frequently something less than works 
of art. There is the awful woman sitting 
on the porch, thesorrowful man 58 
a lawn mower and the crazy child trun- 
dling a hoop. Sometimes the malady mani- 
fests itself in animals, and we have even 
seen it in the form of birds soaring high in 
the air, as though g»zing in amazement at 
the creation of the architect. The weak- 
ness of architects in life sketches has af. 
forded William Barclay Dunham an in- 
spiration for some verses, and an artist the 
suggestion of some sketches, which we 
reproduce herewith from a recent issue of 


So baffled, we gaze, and aghast, 

Confess that our knowledge has flaws. 
Still we trust that we may place at last 
The man whom the architect dra ws. 

Se — 


Removing Paint. 


The ordinary process of scraping old 
paint, or burning it off, is hardly expedi- 
tious enough for general purposes, and is 
also laborious. Soda and quicklime are 
far more thorough, says an exchange, and 
the paint is more quickly removed. The 
solution of half soda and half quicklime is 
thus made: The soda is dissolved in wa- 
ter, the lime is then added, and the solu- 
tion can be applied with a brush to the 
old paint. A few minutes is sufficient to 
remove the coats of paint, which may be 
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Sketches Illustrating Embellishments of Architects Drawings. 


scape, a third takes charge of eleva- 
tions and plans, and a fourth gives atten- 
tion to details and features of construc- 
tion. When the drawings of a buildirg 
leave an office of this kind it is to be ex- 
pected that they are not only complete in 
all essential features, but that they are also 
artistically good in the little embellish 
ments which go to make them presentable 
to the general public. Offices of other 
architects, not so well equipped, and per- 
haps presided over by men not so esthet- 
ically careful as to minor points, send out 
drawings less satisfactorily finished. 
Among them we find woefully drawn per- 
spectives, actual monstrosities in trees and 
landscapes, impossible fountains and pave- 
ments which break every rule of popes 
tive and construction; and yet in planning, 
in details and in elevations these houses 
are frequently very good, indeed, and 
when completed they show their authors 
to be experts in design and construction. 
The drawings were corrcct mechanically, 
but were deficient in matters of embellish- 
ment and finish. 


ее 


Puck. The poet sings of The Archi- 
tect’s Man " as follows: 


You have read of the African small, 
Whom Stanley discovered one year. 
You have heard of the Patagons tall, 
Whom slave-catching traders all fear; 
Then the Icelander, greasy and fat, 
And the people who live in Thibet; 
The races we cannot get at 
In Mexican islands as yet. 
You're familiar with heathen Chinese, 
And Turks are not new to you now. 
You can see all the Indians you please, 
And Bushmen,” if you but know how, 
But deflance 1 valiantly fling ' 
You can't find by ethnolog y's laws 
The man that I purpose to sing— 
Viz., the man whom the architect draws. 
He is seen near the edge of a plan,“ 
Made, heaven alone can tell how. 
He belongs not to fossilized man, 
For he wears clothes, as we wear them 
nov. 
He has never of motion a trace: 
He appears to be carved out of stone. 
He possesses the funniest face, 
And he always is standing alone. 
Not mentioned in MEME you find 
Philologists know not his speech. 
The earth hoards no trace of his kind, 
His past no professor can tench. 


washed off with hot water. Many prepara: 
tions are sold for the removal of paint, al! 
of them having some basis of alkali. A 
peste of potash and strong lime is far 
more effectual in operation, and the oldest 
paint can be removed by it. Afterward a 
coating of vinegar or acid should be used 
to cleanse the surface before repainting. 
One authority on the subject recommends 
the gasoline lamp, а quart of oil being 
sufficient to last 34 hours. The method is 
considered superior to gas, as the flame is 
stonger end the cost less, besides which 
the lamp can be carried to any part, which 
cannot be done conveniently with a gas 
jet. For removing varnish, spirits of am- 
monia is used, but it is a slow process, 
and several applications are necessary. 
Scraping and sandpapering can be em- 
ployed; but it must be done carefully, by 
experienced hands, or the surface of the 
wood will be injured. The chemical proc- 
ess of removal has the advantage of leav- 
ing the surface in a better condition than 
burning off or scraping, and for large sur- 
faces of paint work is to be preferred. 
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BAMBOO CONSTRUCTION. 


NE OF THE MATERIALS largely 
employed in the manufacture of nu- 
merous useful and ornamental house- 

hold articles, such as tables, screens, 
brackets, easels, frames, &c., is bamboo, 
and any mechanic who is handy with his 
tools, and possessing a little taste, is in a 
position to produce almost any number of 
articles for the decoration of a dwelling, 
or for use in its various apartments. The 
articles may be formed by joining hori- 
zontal or diagonal rai's to uprights, the 
joints being made, according to a writer 
in a foreign exchange, from which these 
particulars and the accompanying engrav- 
ings are taken, in the following manner: 
Hollow the end of the horizontal rail till it 
tits the upright, after which fill the hole 
in the end with a plug of dry wood, glu- 


fig. 1.—One Form of Joint. 


holes being bored in the horizontal rails 
and the cross pieces glued in. In doing 
this work, care should be taken to keep 
the rails parallel with each other, and also 
with the uprights. Another method of 
joining is illustrated in Fig. 4, where the 
smaller pieces are slightly reduced at the 
ends and glucd into holes bored in the 
larger pieces. In Fig. 5 is represented a 
stool, the top of which is made of wood, 
and painted with a decorative design. 
The projecting ends of the stays under- 
neath are covered with circular disks 
of wood stained the color of the bam- 
boo, and then polished. What is known 
as a Canterbury, for holding music, 
is shown in general view in Fig. 6. 
The ир and the panels at the sides are 
covered with strong mill board, which in 


Fig. 4&.—Another Method of Joining Parallel Rails to 
Uprights. 


Fig. 3.—Two Rails Joining Uprights 


ing it in. The next step is to glue the 
joint and fix the pieces together with a fine 
screw. In Fig. 1 of the illustrations is 


shown а joint made in accordance with 


the directions given above, the dotted 
lines indicating the plug. When the hori- 
zontal rails pass beyond the vertical up- 
rights, а dowel may be made to fit the 
ends of the horizontal rails, which is 
passed through holes bored in the ч” 
rights. The ends are hollowed and the 
joints glued аз before. А small wire nail 
may be driven through the ends of the 
dowel, if desired, but this is unnecessary 
if the dowel is well fitted. Fig. 2 of the 
engravings represents a joint of this de- 
scription, while Fig. 3 shows a method of 
joining employed for margins of screens, 


Ke, where t rails are fixed about 3 
inches apart Er of ot uprights, 


Fig. 5 —Stool Made of Bamboo. 


Bamboo Construction. 


turn is covered with Japanese leather 
paper or paintings. The legs, it will be 
noticed, are curved outward. This may 
be done by hea the bamboo over the 
flame of a bunsen burner or spirit lamp. 
The bamboo should be kept moving uatil 
properly heated, and then bent round a 
curved block fixed around a bench with 
а stop behind. When cold the bamboo 
will remain curved. The bottom ends of 
the feet should be plugged to prevent dust 
and dirt from entering. In Fig. 7 is illus- 
trated a newspaper rack, which is made in 
a manner similar to that described above. 


SPEAKING OF MASONRY laid in very cold 
weather, the Deutsche Bauzeitung says 
that at Christiana, in Norway, building 
operations are successfully carried on at 
temperatures as low as 2° F., and that the 


work executed Pee these conditions 
compares favorably with summer heat. 
In fact, the Christiana builders maintain 
that it is superior. The secret of success- 
ful work under these conditions is said to 
be in the use of unslacked lime and in mix- 
ing the mortar in small quantities at a 
time, being made up immediately before 
use. The mortar must be put in place 
before it loses the heat due to the slack 
ing of the lime. The lower the temper- 
ature the larger the quantity of lime 
required, so that below 12° F. the work 
cannot be carried on profitably. 


Tools of the Pyramid Builders. 


A two years’ study at Gizeh has con- 
vinced Flinders Petrie, says an exchange, 


#7 | 
— ы p 
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Fig. 7 Newspaper Rack. 


that the Egyptian stone-workers of 4000 
years ago had a surprising acquaintance 
with what had been conside modern 
tools. Among the many tools used by the 
pyramid builders were both solid and 
tubular drills and straight and circular 
saws. The drills, like those of to-day, 
were set with jewels (probably corundum, 
as the diamond was very scarce) and even 
lathe tools had such cutting edges. Se 
remarkable was £he quality of the tubular 
drils and the skill of the workmen that 
the cutting marks in hard granite give no 
indication of wear of the tool, while a cut 
of 4 of an inch was made in the hardest 
rock at each revolution, and a hole through 
both the hardest and softest material was 
bored perfectly smooth apd uniform 
throughout. Of the material and method 
of making the tools nothing is known. 
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SHEET-METAL HOUSE FRONTS. 


MPROVED construction in sheet-metal 
house fronts is the subj ct of certain pat- 
ents recently granted to C. D. en, 

manager of the St. Paul Roofing & Cornice 
Works, St Paul, Minn. Various features of 
the work referred to, together with an illus- 
tration of опе of the buildings to which it 
has been applied, are shown in the accom- 
pe Жыр. gravings. The construction 
named been bdo the public for only 
а few months past, but has — зо pop- 
ular in that time that numerous large сор. 

tracts have been made for it, and the estab- 
lishment has been very busy in preparing 
the material. A glanc» at the elevation 
of the building here shown, Fig. 1, will 
indicate that the surface of sheet metal is 


tain 
material is used. The manner of erecting 
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indicated in the details presented here. 


with, is the back plastering that is еш. 
ployed, an additional improvement and 
one made by P. A. Deslau one of the 


proprietors of the establishment named, 
Back plastering gives a character and 
stability to the work not to be obtained 
by any other plan. 

The sheet metal work here illustrated, 
we are informed by the manufacturers, 
may be made of any suitable material, and 


in the work already put up copper as well 
vanized iron has 


as gal been extensively 
— loyed, the former giving g а character 
uality to the building not to be ob- 


where cheaper and less satisfactory 
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mencing at the top and wo 
indicated by the details. Figs. 2, 3 and 
4 show the manner of fastening plates to 


the wrought- ron frame. 
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groove at the lower edge to receive the 
upper edge of the next lower course. The 
Me ode of — pilasters also have 
similar grooves for receiving the metal 
plates, as shown in the details. 
erected on wrought-iron construction this 
wok den diio Ds put in com- 


g down, as 


with is highly commended by those who 
are familiar with this work, inasmuch as 
it overcomes a difficulty heretofore con- 
sidered insurmountable—namely, that of 
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Sheet-Meta! House Fronts.—Fig. 1.—Business Block Finished with Rock-Faced Steel Siding Plates. 


80 struck up as to be rock faced. When 
in position the work in many respects 
resembles rough masonry. The object of 
the rock face, or the uneven surface 
of the plates, we are informed, how- 
ever, is not simply to imitate stone, but 
rather to put the metal in such form that 
it will be pleasing to - eye and less 
liable to damage in use. ^ чи, feat- 
ure of the construction is a slip joint, 
clearly shown in several of the details 
presented herewitb, which provides for 
expansion and contraction, at peculiar 
action of metal under changes of tem 

ature which must always be taken into 
consideration whatever the construction 
may be. The slip joint is so arranged 
that no nails are exposed and the сов. 
struction is such tbat no solderin 

necessary to make the work water tight 

Another feature of the construction, also 


Googl € 


Digitized by 


these fronts is novel, as well as the general 
d The construction is such that in 
ege up, the work is commenced at the 
eeds downwardly, the water- 
ibt joints ач referred to being made 
asit goes along. In M аны up this work 
on an "P то the following 
course woul sd The modillion 
course of the cornice is first га in 
рст, the outer edge of the epe 
g provided with а groove or slip joint 
to receive the crown molding. Next the 
pilaster casings are put in place and after- 
ward the Ке scroll frieze. The up- 
per edge of the latter is ру into the 
puo in the modillion molding, which 
olds the upper edge of the frieze in posi- 
tion while it is nailed on the lower edge. 
In the same way the work proceeds down- 
wardly, course by course, each molding 
or course of rock faced work having its 


making а sheet metal front solid and warm 
and at the вате time fire resisting. Іо one 
form of this construction, Fig 7, the metal 
plates are put on double' diagonal lathing 
and are then plastered from the inside 
with cement mortar, the space between. 
the lath being large enough to easily 


force the mortar through and nst the 
face of the plates, — — solid 
at а minimum cost. the inside 


lathing is put on and 1 thle the in in a 
way to leave a dead air space between the 
two walls. This successfully prevents 
frost and cold, and the metal facing is suf- 
ficient to prevent the plastering from ab- 
sorbing dampness from the atmosphere. 
Where strictly fire proof construction is 
desired metal lath are y anche as shown 
in the details, Figs. 5 aud 6, here- 
with, the latter being applie either to wood 
or iron studding. Metal laths are prefera- 
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bly put on in sheets the same width as the press of Chi that General Smith's be capped with timber. The spaces be- 
rock-faced plates to be used. The upper plans are being followed in p the tween the tops of the piles and between 
edge of each sheet projecte and to this the foundations for the new public library the caps will be filled with hydraulic ce- 
upper edge of the plate is fastened, as building to be erected in Dzarborn Park. ment concrete for a depth of 3 feet below 
shown in the details. At the site of the building the clay the top of the caps. course of 12 x 12 

The care with which the galvanized stratum is said to be 50 feet deep. inch timbers, laid longitudinally, will 
plates used in this finish are manufactured 
is a featureto which the St. Paul Roofing & 
Cornice Works direct special attention. 
We are informed that they are the best 
quality of steel, that they are first stamped 
or pressed, next trimmed to the proper 
sizes, and all edges bent in proper form, 
and then finally they are galvanized. The 
result is that there are no raw edges left 
to rust and no galvanizing to crack and 
p off by bending. Each plate is per- 
ectly galvanized and consequently has a 
lease of life far in excess of the ordi- 
nary galvanized iron work of the day. 
When galvanized material is used the 
work, after in place, is painted. "When 
copper is used, of course no paint is neces- 
sary. The makers direct attention to the 
ease with which this construction adapts 
itself to special sizes and places and the 
convenience with which minor adjustments 
are made. The St. Paul Roofing & Cor- 
nice Works have issued a very handsome 
catalogue, from which some of the cuts 
used herewith are taken. 


— — —D—— — —„— 


THE DEVELOPMENT of a system of pile 
foundations, especially suited to the pe- 
culiar conditions met with in Chicago, 
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Figs. 2, 3 and 4.—Details of Work put up on Fig. 7.—Details of Back Plastering, Using Wood Lath. 
Wrought Iron. 


Sheet-Metal House Fronts,—Details of Construction. 


was the subject not long since of a lecture Trenches 15 feet deep are dug, in which form a platform on which rubble masonry 
by Gen. William Sooy Smith, of the the piles are driven to bed rock. The ог concrete walls will be built. The esti- 
American Society of Civil Engineers. It piles will be sawed off 12 feet below mated weight of the building is 28 to. 25 
uv of interest to learn sl the daily city datum, and the transverse rows will tons per linear foot of the walls. 
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A CONVENIENT. CABINET. 


THE MECHANIC who is handy with 
carpenter's tools very often finds time 
during the year to turn his hand to 

the making of articles of household use, 

either in the way of furniture or bric- 


© 


Fig. 8.—Showing Construction of 
Corners of Doors. 
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Fig. 12.—Section through 
Side of Cabinet. 


a-brac, provided he has a few ig oe ce 
as to design and construction. hat we 
present in the accompanying illustrations 
15 а suggestion for a cabinet, while the de- 
scription contains sufficient iculars to 
render the manner in which the work is 
done readily understood. In Fig. 1 is rep- 
resented a front elevation of the article, 
drawn to a scale of 114 inches to the foot. 
This cabinet is constructed with four angle 
posts, which w finished measure 134 
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inches square. These are held together 
near the bottom by means of four sup- 
ports, framed in between the posts. The 
internal angles formed by the supports 
are strengthened by wrought-iron angle 


Fig. 2-—Front Elevation of 
Left-hand Bottom Corner. 


Fig. 7 —Plan of Meeting Stiles of 
Doors. 


Fig. 10.—Showing Miter Clamp- 
ing at Top. 


Fig. 9.—Section 
through Тор 
Front of Cabi- 
net. 
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Fig. 14.—Section through Rear 
Angle of Cabinet and Drawer. 


Fig. 13.— Horizontal Section 
through Front Angle of 
Cabinet and Drawer. 


Fig. 15.—Showihg D.vetails 
Fastening Sides and Back 
of Cabinet. 


A Convenient Cabinet, with Details. 


straps 34 inch in size attached to the sup- 
ports with screws. The front support is 
214 inches deep and 13, inches wide, being 
cut in the form indicated in Fig. 2 of the 
illustrations, which represents a front ele- 
vation of the left-hand bottom corner of 
the cabinet. It will be observed that this 
sketch is drawn to a scale of 6 inches to 
the foot, or one-half full size, as are the 
majority of the details presented in this 
connection. The front angle posts are 


ornamentally turned, and the rear ones 
may be so treated or left plain, according 
to taste. In Fig. 3 of the sketches is 
shown a section through the lower portion 
of the front. The bottom of the cabinet 


Fig. 3.—Section 
through Lower 
Part of Front. 


Fig. 4.—Section through 
Lower Portion of Side 
of the Cabinet. 


Fig. 6.—Sec- 
tion Show- 
ing Manner 
of Putting 
on the 
Molding. 


Fig. 5.—Plan View of a Front 
Angle of the Cabinet, 


Fig. 11, —Cutting Grooves and Mortises, Portions 


of the Top and Clamp Being Shown in Per- 
spective, 
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Fig. 16.—Full Size Section of Knob, Showing 
Manner of Fastening. 


Fig. 17.—Showing Ornamentation of Front 
Angle Posts. 


is made of 1-іпсһ stuff, wrought on 
the upper surface and at the edges. 
The front molding shown in the cut 
is tongued to the front edge of 
the bottom, thus forming a rebate, into 
which the bottom rails of the glazed doors 
shut. The molding rests upon the front 
support and is attached to it by means of 
screws. The bottom of the cabinet rests 
upon all four supports, but it is screwed 
down to the side ones as pies in Fig 
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4 of the engravings, which represente & 
:Section through the lower оп of the 
side of the cabinet. 'The sides are formed 
with bead-flush paneling f inch thick, 
совал to the angle posts and side sup- 
por . In Fig. 5is shown a plan of one 

nt angle of the cabinet. The front 
molding shown in section in Fig. 3 is con- 
tinued around the angle post, returning 
upon the latter at the side. Fig. 6 is a 
sectional view showing the manner of put- 
ting on the molding. The glazed doors, 
which finish § inch thick, are hung in a 
rebated frame tongued to the front le 
posts, the glass being fixed in place by 
means of a bead on the inside of each door. 
Fig. 7 represents a plan of the meeting- 
stiles of these doors, the position of the 
lock being indicated. The quadrant cor- 
ners to the doors are made with specially 
shaped pieces let in as shown in Fig. 8. 
"The head of the frame in which the doors 
аге hung has a projecting tuong in front 
as shown in Fig. 9, which represents a sec- 
tion through the front of the cabinet at 
the top. The molding formed in the solid 
in this section is mitered around the angle 
post and returned in a similar manner to 
that shown in Fig. 5. The top of the cup- 
board, which finishes & inch thick, 18 
tongued to the head of the frame of the 
doors. Upon this top rests a drawer, the 
front of which is 4 inch and the bottom 4 
inch thick, the latter being tongued into the 
front, sides and end. "The top of the cabi- 
net is 1 inch thick and has a front fillet 
tongued into it of the same thickness as 
the front of the drawer and flush with the 
latter when closed. Upon the front fillet 
are glued small wood dentils, which are 
also glued to the projecting portion of the 
top. These аге $ inch deep, § inch wide 
and about 44 inch apart. The front edge 
of the top of the cabinet has a molded 
piece clam on as shown in Fig. 10, 
where the dotted lines indicate the mor- 
tises. The method of cutting the grooves 
апа mortises is shown in Fig. 11, which 
represents a portion of the top and clamp 
in perspective- The angle posts are mor- 
tised into the underside of the top with 1 
inch square tenons $ inch deep. e front 
Angle posts have their tenons at the inner 
corners, as indicated by the hatched square 
in Fig. 10, во as to keep them from the 
clamped front edge of the top. 

A section through the side of the cabi- 
net showing the top rail of the side panel- 
ing tongued to the underside of the top is 
represented in Fig. 12 of the illustrations. 
The top rail is 11 inches thick, во as to af- 
ford a good housing for the top of the cup- 
board below, upon which reets the 
drawer. Fillets $ inch wide are glued to 
the bottom of the drawer close against 
each side, being thick enough, however, 
to come flush with the under SURE of each 
side. These fillets give the drawer а 
greater width of surface to run upon than 
would be afforded by the thickness of the 
sides alone. There are also fillets $ inch 
thick glued to the top of the cupboard at 
each side of the wer to serve as 
guides. The ends of the fillets pro- 
ject beyond the angle posts in front so 
as to stop the drawer from being pushed 
in too far. This will be unders from 
Fig. 18, which represents a horizontal sec- 
tion through the front angle of the cabinet 
and drawer, while Fig. 14 represents a 
section through the rear angle. The back 
of the cabinet, which is grooved into the 
bottom DE as well as into the angle 

t and the top, is 44 inch thick, and 

the grain running horizontally, being 
cross-tongued where necessary. The sides 
&nd back of the drawer finish 14 inch 
thick, and are dovetailed at the corners, 
Fig. 15 showing the dovetails in elevation. 
These dovetails are 34 inch from center 
to center, their narrowest portions being 
from f to & inch wide, and the bevels 
being cut to a slope of about 1 in 8. Fig. 
16 represents a full-size section of one of 
the turned knobs to the drawer, and indi- 
cates the manner of fastening. The two 
front angle posts are fluted on the face, 
while the simple character of the carving 
in their upper portions is indicated in Fig. 
17 of the illustrations. The depth of the 
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cabinet may be 2 feet or a trifle more, ac- 
cording to . The bottom, 
shelves and other portions are cross- 
tongued where necessary. 


Forms of Organization. 


W. H. SAYWARD. 


The secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders is frequently in receipt 
of letters from builders doing business in 
the smaller cities of the country asking 
for information as to the advisability of 
establishing organizations in which both 
employers and workmen shall be mem- 
bers. The question is also asked, Is it 
advisable for members of an association 
of employers, or à builders' exchange, to 
belong to а labor union ? In the few cases 
which have been tried of establishing as- 
sociations in the building trades in which 
both employers and workmen are admit- 
ted to membership, the result has been 
unsatisfactory. These organizations have 
started with the very best of intentions, 
but when the first difference occurred be- 
tween the two elements, the employers 
were so greatly in the minority that dis- 
satisfaction and withdrawal generally 
followed. It is almost impossible to se- 
cure harmonious organization under such 
а form, for the two interests are almost 
sure to clash. The national secretary 
has invariably advised against it. In 
the smaller cities, where no builders’ 
exchange exists, and it does not seem 
advisable to establish one, th» most 
practical plan is to form associa- 
tions of employers in the same branches 
of trade in which there аге unions 
of workmen. А joint committee be- 
tween the two organizations can be 
appointed to consider and dispose of all 
points at issue. This joint committee 
should consist of equal numbers from 
each side, and should have the power to 
elect an umpire to decide tie votes. The 
umpire should be some disinterested 

rson of ability and standing, and should 

selected as the first duty of the joint 
committee, in order to avoid a possible 
deadlock when his services are necessary 
to decide a tie vote. The umpire should 
only be called upon in case of ties, and 
the decision of the majority as indicated 
by his vote should be equally binding upon 
both sides. By this means each side has fair 
representation. The action of thesub-com- 
mittee of the employersin conference with 
the sub-committee of the workmen, called 
for convenience the joint committee, 
would be binding upon all members 
of the employers’ association, and vice 
versa. The fairness of such a plan is 
apparent to all, for the interests of both 
parties would be represented by an equal 
number from each side and jugtice would 
prevail. This plan has been recommended 
in every case where information on the 
subject has been sought from the national 
secretary, and wherever it has been 
adopted the most satisfactory results have 
followed. Where both the employers 
and workmen have recognized the fact 
that they can best protect their own in- 
terests and adjust questions of difference 
together instead of apart, and have estab- 
lished a committee of equal representa- 
tion for that purpose at a time when 
the relations between them were usually 
harmonious, the greatest benefit has been 
obtained. The establishment of a joint 
committee at a time when no particular 
disturbance is agitating the building 
trades permits the adoption of favor- 
able rules of operation and allows the 
functions of the committee to become 
familiar to all, and as a natural result all 
questions are referred to it in an amicable 
spirit, for the purpose of preventing the 
complications which would arise under 
other circumstances. 

The question that is asked concerning 
the advisability of a member of an employ- 
ers’ association belonging to a workmen's 
union has always been answered in the 
negative. It does not seem wise for an 
employer to belong to a union of work- 
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men, for the reasons cited in the foregoing. 
In most cases it is a bid for favor by the 
workmen, and the accomplishment of 
good for cither employer or workmen 18 
not facilitated by such individual or 
single-handed action as could be taken by 
such a membership. What is needed is 
full representation on both eides, in order 
that the welfare of the whole may be 
1 rather than that of the indi- 
vidual. 
— ĩ—ñ4 — — 


Protection of Piles. 


Some recent experiences of William Ken- 
nísh, engineer, at Wilmington, N. C., with 
regard to the treatment of piles that are to 
be driven in waters infested by the teredo 
or limnoria, have led him to emphasize his 
reasons for charring the piles before treat- 
ing them with creosote. Previous experi- 
ence bad demonstrated that an armor of 
charcoal would repel boring insects by 
offering them no nutriment, and that the 
surface being more permeable would more 
readily absorb the  antiseptic fluid. 
* Lately," he says in a communication to 
the Engineering News having to shorten 
some piles that had been treated without 
charriog, it was discovered that the trans- 
verse sections sometimes exhibited wedge- 
shaped portions extending from the center 
to the outside which had not received the 
antiseptic fluid. An examination to dis. 
cover the cause of this failure demon- 
strated that pieces of the thin interior 
epidermis, which had escaped the axes 
when the pile was stripped of its bark, had 
prevented the passage of the oil to theout- 
side of these untreated sections; it was 
also shown that the creosote when injected 
from the side of the log pursues the lines 
of the medullary rays toward the pu 
and that there is no age of the flui 
across them. Thus the sections shielded 
by the inner skin of the bark which bad 
not been removed in peeling had been en- 
tirely deprived of oil. It is self evident 
that if these piles had been charred this 
evil would have been removed. 

The cost of charring is во slight and 
the advantage is so great that I would 
strongly advise engineers to specify. that 
piles for marine waters sball always be 
charred. If only that portion of the pile 
which comes in contact with the water be 
charred, omitting that which is driven 
into the bottom, the advantage is addi- 
tional in the respect that the part exposed 
to attack receives а greater portion of the 
preservative.” 

Charring alone seems to be of little 
value, as experiment with submerged logs, 
ene charred and the other both charred 
and creosoted, shows that the teredo had 
bored through the charcoal and eaten the 
wood, while the log treated with creosote 
was untouched. 


A NEW saw for lumber is described as 
an upright instrument, thin like а band 
saw, and having direct steam attachment. 
At each end is a steam cylinder, which 
has but a single steam port. The up- 
per piston head draws up the saw and the 
lower piston, while the lower piston draws 
the saw and the upper piston down, each 
piston drawing the saw, but neither of 
them pushing it. This, it is claimed, 
causes the saw at all times to be rigid, 
permitting the use of a very thin one if 
desired. Below the lower cylinder is а 
pair of heavy balance wheels, for the pur- 
pose of giving a steady as well as uniform 
motion to the saw; and to these balance 
wheels are connected a pair of rods, the 
upper ends of which connect with a 
knuckle joint at the lower end of thesaw, 
thus throwing the lower end of the saw 
out as it is going up and against the log 
as itis comingdown. The log carriage is 
operated by the same engine that runs the 
saw. 
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THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE.’ 


By I. P. HICKS. 


Complicated Roof Framing Made Easy. 
(Continued ) 

EFERRING now to Fig. 66, A B is the run of 
R common rafter on the left side of the hip, BE 
the rise of roof and A E the length of common 
rafter for the long run. A bevel set in the angle at 
E will be the plumb cut or down bevel at the top, 
and a bevel set at А will give the bottom cut fitting 
the plate. Next set off the run of common rafter on 
the right side of the hip, B C, and connect E with C 
for the length of the common rafter for the short run. 
A bevel set in the angle at E will give the down 
bevel at the top and at C the bottom cut. We will 
now proceed to find the hip rafter and bevels for 
cutting the same. А B is the run of the common 
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Fig. 06.— Diagram for Finding the 
Lengths and Bevels of Rafters for 
Irregular Hip Roof. 


Fig. 69 —Showing bow several Diagrams may be combined 
to indicate directly from the Plan the different Length 
and Cuts of ali the Rafters. 


B 


Fig. 67 —Lengths and Bevels of Jack Rafters. 


the line A B and draw perpendicular lines joining. 
the hip line. This will give the lengths of jacks, and 
a bevel set in the angle at G will give the bevel 
across the back of the same The plumb cut or 
down bevel will be the same as that of the common. 
rafter on the short run. F D shows the length of 
ridge and the space which the common rafters oc- 
сиру. СЕР shows a space for jacks similar to A B 
F. It is unnecessary to draw the jacks in this space, 
and it is therefore left blank. The next step will be 
to find the lengths and bevels of the jacks on the 


end of the building having the long run of the com- 


mon rafter. Referring to Fig. 68, let А C represent 
the width of the building, A B the run of the com- 
mon rafter on short run, B F the length of com- 
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Fig. 68.— Finding Lengths and 
Bevels of Jack Rafters on the 
End of Building Having the 
Jong run of the Common Rafter. 


E C 
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F.g. 70.—Plan of Hip Roof with One End out of Square. 


The Builders’ Guide. Diagrams Illustrating Methods of Finding Lengths and Bevels of Rafters. 


rafter on the left side of the hip, B D the run of 
common rafter on right side of hip, while A D is 
the run and angle the hip makes with the plates. 
From D square up the rise of the roof to F; 
connect F with A, and we have the length of hip 
rafter. A bevel set in the angle at F will give the 
down bevel at the top and at A the bottom bevel 
fitting the plate. 

The next step will be to show the length and bev- 
els of the jack rafters. Referring now to Fig. 67, 
draw a horizontal line, as А C, representing the 
length of plate in the plan. From А set off the run 
of the common rafter on the left or long run to B. 
From B erect a perpendicular to F, which is the 
length of common rafter on the short run and 
shown by E C in Fig. 66. Connect F with А, and 
the hip line is in position for finding the lengths and 
bevels of the jacks on the side of the building having 
the short run of common rafter. Space the jacks on 
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mon rafter on long run and the same as shown by А 
E in Fig. 66. Space the line A B for the jacks and 
draw perpendicular lines'joining the hips. A bevel 
set in the angle at L will give the bevel across the 
back. The plumb cut or down bevel will be the 
same as that of the common rafter on the long run. 
Now everything desired has been shown, and with- 
out the confusion of cross-lines. By this method all 
complications in roof framing are made easy. And 
the most difficult roofs will show the superiority of 
this plan, as it is rarely ever necessary to cross a line, 
and if necessary every rafter may be shown. For 
roofs having hips and gables of varying pitches this 
plan has no equal. In Fig. 69 is shown how Figs. 
66, 67 and 68 may be combined to indicate the differ- 
ent lengths and cuts of all the rafters directly from 
the plan. 

This method is attended with many cross lines and 
is not recommended even to the most experienced, 
for,in connection with complicated roófs, there is 
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danger of making mistakes. Referring to the plan, 
Fig. 69, A B is the run of the common rafter on the 
left side of the hip, and the long run B E is the rise, 
А E being the length. А bevelset at E on the line 
A E will give the plumb cut or down bevel, and at 
A the bottom bevel. B C is the run of the common 
rafter on the right side of the hip, and the short run, 
B E, the rise and E C the length. A bevelset at E, 
on the line А E, will give the plumb cut or down bevel, 
and at A the bottom bevel. B C eis the run of the com- 
mon rafter on the right side of the hip, and the short 
run, B E, the rise and E C the length. А bevel set 
at E, on the line C E, will give the down bevel and 
at C the bottom bevel. A Bis the long run of the com- 
mon rafter, B D the short run of the common rafter, 
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Fig. 71.—Diagram for Finding Lengths and Bevels of 
Jacke on Front Side of Plan. 
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Fig. 72.- Diagram of End of Plan 
Out of Square. 
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It is shown at E on line E A. J In Fig. 69 all the work 
is shown in one diagram very plainly, yet to many it. 
may appear somewhat complicated. Two pitches in 
one roof always make a complication of bevels, often 
requiring many lines to illustrate. As a proof of 
the correctness of this method observe the following 
point: A F, A Н and J K each represent the hip 
rafter, showing it in different positions, and if the 
work is right these lines must be of the same length.. 
А F is the position of the hip for finding the cuts, 
while А Н is the position of the hip for finding the 
bevel for the back of the jack on the short run. J K 
is the position for finding the bevel for back of jack 
on the long run. Having shown the most practical 
system of hip roof framing, let us now consider its. 


Fig. 73.—Diagram for Finding tbe Lengths and Bevels of the 
Jacks on the Rear Side of the Long Hip. 


Fig. 75.—Finding Lengths and Bevels of Jack 
Rafter on tbe Front Ride of Right and Left 
Gables Shown in Fig. 74. 


Fig. 74.—Plan of Roof having Three Gables of 
Varying Pitches. 


The Builders’ Guide.— Finding Lengths and Bevels of Rafters on Roofs of Varying Pitches. 


A D the angle and run of the hip, D F the rise of 
the hip and A F the lengthof hiprafter. The bevel 
at F isthe down bevel and at A the bottom bevel. 
B H is the length of the common rafter for the short 
run and the same as C E, while A H is the hip 
dropped down in position for finding lengths and 
bevel for jacks on the side of the roof having the 
short run of the common rafter. The jacks are 
spaced on the line A B and drawn perpendicular, 
joining the hip line A H. A bevel set in the angleat 
G will give the bevel across the back. 

The plumb cut or down bevel is the same as that 
of the common rafter on the short run, and is shown 
at E on the line E. C. The letters І J represent the 
length of the common rafter for the long run, which is 
the same as A E; then J K is the length and position 
of the hip for finding lengths and bevel for the back 
of the jacks on the side having the long run of the 
common rafter. Space the jacks on the line I K and 
draw them at right angles joining the hip line K J. 
A bevel set in the angle at L will give the bevel 
across the back of the same, the down bevel being 
the same as that of the common rafter on the long run. 
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application to some of the most complicated plans 
which frequently come up in actual practice. 


HIPS ON END OF BUILDING OUT OF SQUARE. 


A plan of a hip roof with one end out of square is 
shown in Fig. зо. Let A B C D represent the plates 
in the plan ; D E C the angle and run of hips on the 
square end of the plan, and А F B the angle and run 
of hips on the end which is out of square. In order 
to determine the point F so that the ridge of the roof 
will be level, make A F H equal to D E G in the 
plan. From F on line A F square up the rise of hip 
to I, which connect with А for the hip rafter. Then 
I is the down and А the bottom bevels. The hip 
rafters on the square end of the plan will be the 
same length as А I and will have the same bevels. 
From F, onthe line B F,square up the rise of roof to 
J which connect with B for the length of the hip on 
the long corner. Then J is the down and B the bot- 
tom bevel. K F is the run, F L the rise and KL 
the length of the common rafter on the end of plan 
which is out of square. L is the down bevel and K 
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the bottom bevel. M N O shows the rise, run and 
length of the common rafter on the main plan, O be- 
ing the down bevel and M the bottom bevel. 

To avoid the great confusion of cross lines which 
would now follow if the work was further developed 
in Fig. 70, we will dispense with this plan, only tak- 
ing from it measurements to develop the new lines 
and bevels of the rafters. Referring now to Fig. 71, 
let A D represent the plate, A H the run of the com- 
mon rafter and H I the length of the common rafter 
on the main roof, which is the same as M O of Fig. 
7°. Connect I with A for the position of the hip for 
finding the lengths and bevels of jacks on the front 
side of plan. Space the rafters on the line A D and 
draw them perpendicular to the hip. 

À bevel set in the angle where they join the hip 
line will give the bevel across the back of the jacks, 
the down bevel being the same as that of the com- 
mon rafter on the main part. It is shown at O in 
Fig. 7o. The lengths and bevels of the jacks on the 
square end of the plan will be the same as the part 
of the roof already illustrated. The hip rafter D E 
is the same as A I. We will now consider the end of 
the plan which is out of square. Referring to Fig. 
72, the lines B C A show how much the plan is out of 
square. А B is the plate, К L the length of the 
common rafter on the end of plan, being the same as 
K'L of Fig. 70; B L the hip on the long corner, be- 
ing the same as B J of Fig. 7o, while A L is the hip 
on the short corner, and is the same as A I of Fig. 
70. Space the jacks on the line B A and draw 
them perpendicular, joininz B А with the hip lines 
B L A, which gives the lengths of jacks on 
this end of the plan. The bevel at E is the 
bevel across the back joining the long hip. The 
bevel at F is the bevel across the back joining the 
short hip. The down bevel is the same as that of 
the common rafter shown at L in Fig.7o. We 
have now to find the lengths and bevels of the jacks 
on the rear side of the long hip. Referring to Fig. 
73, B C represents the rear plate, B D is the square 
of the hip, being the same as B P of Fig 7o; D L the 
length of the common rafter, being the same as О M 
of Fig, 7o, while B L is the position of the hip for 
finding the lengths and bevels of jacks on the rear 
side of the long hip, and is of the same length as 
B L of Fig. 72. The jacks are spaced wider on B D, 
Fig. 73, than on B K, Fig. 72, in order that they may 
meet opposite on the hip B L. Draw the jacks per- 
pendicular from B D, Fig. 75, joining the hip B L, 
which will give their lengths. A bevel set in the angle 
at E where they join the hip will give the bevel across 
the back. The down bevel will be the same as that 


of the common rafter on the main part or this side 
of the roof. 


GABLES OF DIFFERENT PITCHES. 


In Fig. 74 is represented a plan of a roof having three 
gables of varying pitches. The right gable A B C is 
16 feet wide and has arise of 8 feet. The front 
gable D F G is 18 feet wide and has a rise of 8 feet. 
The last gable J I H is a1 feet wide and has a rise of 
8 feet. It will be noticed that the left gable has two 
different pitches. This plan shows as much irregu- 
larity as can be desired and as much as is generallv 
encountered in actual practice. We will now proceed 
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to find the lengths and different cuts of the various 
rafters required in this roof. The dotted lines repre- 
sent lines plumb under the ridge of the gables. The 
lengths of the common rafters and their proper cuts 
may be taken from each of the three gables sepa- 
rately, and are so plain and easily understood from 
the diagram that further explanation is unnecessary. 
The roof hastwo valleysof different pitches, of which 
the lines NL K are the seats or runs. To find the 
length of the valley rafter on the right side of the 
front gable on the line K L, square up the rise of the 
roóf from L to M, connect M with K, and we have 
the length of the valley rafter. A bevel set inthe an- 
gle at M will give the down bevel at the top and the 
angle at K the bottom cut fitting the plate. To find 
the length of the valley rafter on the left side of the 
front gable on the line N L, square up the rise of the 
roof from L to O and connect O with N for the 
length of the valley rafter. A bevel set in the angle 
at O will give the down bevel at the top and the an- 
gle at N the bottom cut fitting the plate. Now, if 
we were to draw all the lines in Fig. 74 necessary to 
show the lengths and proper cuts of all the different 
jack rafters required inthis roof, there would be such 
a number crossing each other at various angles as to 
cause confusion. Inthis roof there are four different 
cuts of jack rafters, and it is better not to have them 
mixed up with the valleys and common rafters, hence 
we will make separate diagrams. | 
Referring now to Fig. 75, to find the lengths and 
bevels of jacks on the front side of right and left 
gables, draw a horizontal line, J A, representing the 
entire length of front plate line. Next set off the ex- 
act location of the front gable N K. From the cen- 
ter of the front gable draw a perpendicular line, S O, 
the length of the common rafter on the front side of 
the left gable, the same as J I in Fig. 74. Connect 
O with N for the position of the valley rafter for 
finding the lengths and bevels of jacks on the front 
side of the left gable. Square up the length of the 
common rafter on the front side of the left gable J I 
and connect I O for the ridge line. Space the rafters 
on the ridge line and draw perpendicular lines 
to the plate and valley, which will give the lengths of 
the jacks on the front side cf t .e ieft gable. A bevel 
set in the angle at W where they join the valley will 
give the bevel across the back. The plumb cut or 
down bevel will be same as that of the common rafter 
on the front side of the left gable. To find the lengths 
and bevels of jacks on the front side of right gable, 
set off the length of common rafter from the center 
of the front gable S M, which is the same as A B of 
Fig. 74. Connect M with K for the position of the 
valley rafter for finding the lengths and bevels of the 
jacks on the front side of the right gable. Square 
up the length of the common rafter on the right gable 
A B and connect B M for the ridge line. Space the 
jacks on the ridge line and draw perpendicular lines 
to the plate and valley, which will give the lengths of 
the jacks on the front side of the right gable. A 
bevel set in the angle at Z where they join the 
valley will give the bevel across the back. The 
plumb cut or down bevel will be the same as that of 
the common rafter on the right gable. The lines 
N FK show the length of the common rafter on the 


front gable. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


HE BUILDING INTERESTS of the 
country, according to reporte from various 
localities, appear to be generally in excellent 
condition. In but few cities is the complaint 
of lackof work made, and many are looking 
forward to employment through the winter. 
There have been no serious disturbances be- 
tween employers and workmen in the building 
trades, and none reem to be in immediate pros- 


pect. 

The granite manufacturers of New England 
have adopted another agreement which, it is 
hoped, will finally settle the strike and lockout 
which bas been such a serious setback to this 
industry. On October 1 the representatives 
of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association of 
New England and the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union met in Boston for a conference, which 
proved fruitless, but on the 6th the manufact- 
urers made the following agreement, which 
is practically the same as that under which 
the Quincy quarries resumed work: 


It is hereby agreed by and between the Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association of Boston and the 
Boston oranch of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union that tne£ranite cutters and too) sharpen- 
ers return to work for a term of years terminat- 
ing March 1, 1805, under the o d bill of prices as 
agreed on May 4, 1891, which were in operation at 
the time of suspens.on of business, with such 
slight changes as specified that may be agreed 
upon by these committees. 

hould either purty desire a change at the ex- 
piration of sad period, tbree months’ notice 
shali be given previous to March 11, 1995. 

If no notice of « hange is given by either party 
as above stated, then the agreement in force at 
that time shall continue for three years frcm 
and after March 1. 1896. 

Jtis also agreed.that any contention which 
may arise during said period, asto the perform- 
ance and good faith of said agreement by either 

ty, shall be referred to a committee conal:t- 
ng of three members each, to be selected from 
the Executive Committee of the Boston branch 
of the Granite Cutters’ National Union and the 
Granite Manufacturers’ Association of Boston, 
which committee sball act asa board of arbi- 
tration, and, failing to agree by a two-thirds 
vote, said by a five-sixth vote shall agree 
upon and select a disinterested person to act as 
umpire; and the board thus constituted shall 
hear the parties and make an award with n 80 
days bye majoriiy vote; such award shall be 
final. The committee losing the case shall pay 
the expenses of the umpire. 
. Pending such arbitration in reference to the 
above bill of prices, it is mutually agreed that 
there shall be no strike, Jockout or suspension 
of work. 

It is further agreed tbat the number of ap- 
prentices employed shall be discretionary with 
the employers. 

It is herebv mutually agreed between the 
Granite Manufacturers’ Association of Boston 
and vicinity and the Boston branch of the 
Granite Cutters’ National Union that no dis- 
crimination be made between union and non- 
union men on the part of the granite cutters 
of Boston and vicinity. provided that the Gran- 
ite Manufacturers' Association of Boston and 
vicinity on their part agree not to discriminate 

ainst any member of the Granite Cutters' Na- 
tional Union, or against any of their members 
who have served ia any capacity on any com- 
mittee of tbe branch, or any members who have 
made themselves prominent during the present 
suspension of business 

By discriminating between union and non- 
union men it is understood and agreed that the 
interpretation of the word is that the umon 
men svall not interfere with tbe non-union men 
to prevent the free pursuit of their work. and 
will work with and give such men any аввівё- 
ance necessary in the performance of their 
work. 

It is hereby agreed that, in case a manufact- 
urer fails to pay his workmen on the regular 
pay day the granite cutters will not waive the 
right of suspending work unless a satisfactory 
excuse is given to them or their representa- 
tives. 

Out of nearly 1000 cutters employed at 
Barre, Vt, who were thrown out of work by the 
strike and lockout, there were only about 100 
idle on October 1. It is reported that both 
employers and workmen in this vicinity are 


anxious to bury the hatchet. 
Boston, Mass. 
The building business is unusually active for 
this season of the year, and the majority of 
the builders are busy. 


The carpenters are feeling very much elated 
over tbe outlook in their trade. Good me- 
chanics are scarce and command more than 
the usual pay. 

Union No. 33 is very particular about the 
qualifications for membership, and bas adopted 
a law fining a member $10 who vouches for 
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an incompetent man being a good mechanic. 
In consequence of this rule many employers 
who have been opposed to the union in days 
gone by are now very friendly, and hire all 

heir men through the union employment bu- 
reau. First class men are scarce just at pres- 
ent, and so tbe union determined to make an 
advance in wages. The regular scale hereafter 
is to be $2.75 а day. Extra good men, who 
have been receiving $2.75 when the average 
rate was $2.50, will now receive $3 and $3.25 
and as much more as they are worth. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Favorable reporte are received from Buffalo 
regarding the building business, and there is 
no trouble between the employers and work- 
men at present. The Builders' Exchange pro- 
poses on election day, November 8, to give its 
members the opportunity of receiving tbe re- 
turns in their own rooms. Arrangements 
have been made for the introduction of a 
special wire into the Exchange Room, and the 
waiting hours between whiles will be devoted 
tothe refreshments which will be provided. 
The Buffalo builders are such excellent enter- 
tainers that it has been suggested that the 
memorable quotation by the Governor of 
North Carolina will not be heard on the even- 
ing in question. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The Chicago builders followed the éxample 
of all the good citizens of that city last month, 
and hel to dedicate the World s Fair build- 
ings and helped to entertain visitors from 
abroad who were in attendance. A number 
of the directors of the National Association 
went to Chicago from Indianapolis imme- 
diately on the adjournment of the Mid-Year 
Meeting, and were cordially entertained by 
the members of the Builders' and Traders! Ex- 
change. The exchange is just now consider- 
ing, among other things, the advisability of 
cbanging the location o its rooms. 

The present lease in the National Life Build- 
ing expires next May, and а committee was 
appointed some time ago to look for new quar- 
ters. It is probable, however, that the er- 
change will remain in its present quarters, as 
the owners of the building have made several 
offers that are now under consideration. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Cincinnati writes that poliding interests are 
in a satisfactory condition. No boom, but a 
steady, legitimate increase in the amount of 
work being done. There is no trouble between 
employers and workmen, nor has there been 
since early in the season. At the semi-annual 
meeting of the exchange held recently, the 
organization was shown to be in excellent con- 
dit Росита шатала in membership 
and with a good balance in the treasury. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Indianapolis were occupied early in October in 
preparing for the reception of the officers and 
directors of the National Association durin 
the Mid-Year meeting of that association, an 
a very enjoyable programme was laid out. 
On the 16th there were to be carriage rides 
about the city, and on the evening of the 17th 
a banquet was planned. The exchange was 
anxious that the opportunity of increasing the 
fraternal feeling between builders should be 
taken advantage of, and had prepared such 
hoepitalities as were compatible with the oc- 


casion. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Mil- 
waukee was saddened by the death of its secre- 
tary. А. J. Erdman, on Sunday, October 9. 
Mr. Erdman had been ailing for some time, 
and bad but recently returned from atrip to 
Colorado for his health. He was one of the 
successful young builders of the city, and was 
a member of several local organizations of a 
social and military character. His death is 
sincerely regretted by all who knew him. The 
new building being erected by the exchange 
is rapidly nearing completion, and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy by the be- 
ginning of the new year. When fivished the 
new heme of the exchange will be one of the 
finest office buildings in the city. The new 
secretary, P. L. Petersen, reports business 
among the builders as being in good condition. 


New York City. 


The building business in New York City has 
been disturbed by no more than the usual 
amount of friction between employers, and no 
serious trouble, such as the recent strikee, has 
been experienced. А rather novel protest 


was made by the workmen employed along 
the lines of the great Columb.an parades 
against the action of the contractors in stop- 
ping work in order that seats might be sold, in 
unfinished buildings, to spectators who wished 
to see the processions. 

‚ Ata recent meeting of the Board of Walk- 
ing Delegates, nearly every delegate present 
denounced the method of the Italian Marble 
Mosaic Workers' Union in recruiting members. 
It is the custom of this union, it is said, to accept 
ав members only natives of acertain province 
in Italy. to the exciusion of other workmen in 
this trade. There is also a union called the 
Italian Marble Messic Workers Helpers’ 
Union, but the Layers’ Union will not admit 
any of its members into their organization. 
At present there is a dearth ot competent union 
mosaic workers or layers, and consequently 
Delegate Wilson of the Mosaic Workers’ Union 
put two helpers to work as layers in the new 
Criminal Court 8 This the members 
of the Mosaic Workers’ Union objected to, and 
instructed Delege te Wilson to order a strike 
on the Criminal Court Building. Tbe Help- 
ers’ Union appealed to the Board of Delegates, 
with the result that it was unanimously re- 
solved to send a letter to the Mosaic Workers” 
Union that the board placed itself on record 
against the importation of workmen from 
foreign countries, and that the Italian Marble 
Mosaic Workers' Union be requested to recruit 
its ranks from the Mosaic Helpers’ Union, with 
those who are competent workmen, and so 
adopt the views of the organized building 

es. 


tra 
Omaha. Neb. 


Secre W. 8. Wedge of the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange of Omaha writes that the 
building business of the city is rapidly pick- 
ing up, and is more active at present than for 
some time past. Everything is harmonious 
between employers and workmen, and no 
trouble of any kind is anticipated this fall. 
There is at present a scarcity of carpenters 
and masons, but there are plenty of workmen 
in other branches of the trade. Tbe exchange, 
which has been steadily growing in impor- 
tance and membership, has lately been con- 
sidering the question of interlineations in 
specifications by architects. The interlining 
of specifications has been productive of con- 
fusion and misunderstandings, and the mem- 
bers of the exchange have made a formal pro- 
test against the practice in the following reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Excbange of Omaha that 
certain architects are in the habit of interlin- 
ing their specifications for building ; and 

reas, There frequently occur doubts and 
in e ee as to Whether these inter- 
linings are in all the specifications sent out at 
the time they are first issued to the different 
contractors: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Build- 
ers’ & Traders’ Exchange of Omaha, most re- 
spectfully request all the architects of Omaha 
that in tbe future they avoid making any inter- 
linings whatever in any of their specificatioos ; 

Resolved, That when such additions or inter- 
lineations must be made, the architect will make 
a note at'the back of specification stating 
that these changes were made before any con- 
tractor figured op the work; 

ved, That a copy of these resolutions b 
sent to each architect in the city. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The first fall corporation meeting of the 
Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia was on 
the evening of September 27, President Dob- 
bins occupying the chair. Before the regular 
Business was commenced a collation was 
served, followed by а smoker. The most im- 
portant question considered was an amend- 
ment to the by-laws r. lative to the expulsiou 
of any individual or member of a tirm, while 
a member of the exchange, acting contrary to 
the provisions of the cbarter or in any way 
which may tend to the injury or destruction 
of the corporation or its property, to neglect 
of duty as a member, or being convicted of 
any crime in a court of justice, or of dishonor- 
able or unbusiness-like methods, or upon fail- 
ure in business. The matter was finally re- 
ferred back to the committee, who will report 
at the next meeting. 

The relationship between sub-contractors 
and general contractors elicited coosiderable 
argument, and the report of the National 
Association cn the subject was ordered to be 
printed and distributed prior to a final con- 
sideration. The more general use of the uni- 
form contract was urged as being the most 
effective one known. 

The reports of the several committees 
showed that the membership bad increased, 
and that the trade schools and exhibition de- 
partment were in a flourisbing condition. 


Tbe report of Treasurer C. ves 
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showed a balance on hand of $2,042.79, over 
$11,500 having been expended since May 24. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 

‘the Builders’ Exchange held October 11,a very 
important document was presented for the 
-consideration of the members by John B. 
Btevens. received from the National Associa- 
'tion of Master Builders of Great Britain. The 
document in question was a comparative state- 
‘ment of the rate of wages paid per hour and 
the number of hours worked per week in the 
various branches of the buflding trades in 100 
towns of the British isles. 


According to statement as read, 534 ce 
per hour was the lowest price paid, while 10 
pense per hour was the maximum. This was 

or London, where the highest wages are paid. 
In a number of the small towns the minimum 
is 314 pence per hour. Mechanics also vary 
in the number of hours they work each week, 
some working from daylight until dark, others 
61 hours a week, the minimum number being 
40—this being in only rare cases. 


Price paid Price paid 

per hour. per hour. 
B e $0.45 $0.18 
‘Carpenters...... ......... 20 .18 
Plasterers... ...... .. ... 40 .18 
Plumbers....... ....... . .40 An 


Builders' dese It has also concluded to 
attend the Columbian Exposition next year in 


& body. 
Portland. Malne. 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Portland have undertaken a new departure in 
the way of meetings which they call social 
sessions. The first of these sessions was held 
iu the rooms of the exchange on the evenin 
of October 12th. The affair wasa thoroug 
success, there being a large number in attend- 
ance. A supper was served and music was 
provided to assist at the entertainment of the 
guests. These meetings are expected to be the 
means of bringing the builders into closer so- 
cial relationship апа to assist in extending the 
fraternal feelings established by the exchange. 


Wilmingtcn, Del. 


The Builders Exchange of Wilmington re- 
porte business as promising to be better this 
fal than it has been during the summer, 
though prices are very low. ‘The exchange is 
progressing favorably and has begun an active 
effort to secure & building of its own. The 
subject has been thoroughly canvassed, and it 
is expected that & building will be begun be- 
fore another year has passed. 
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Notes. 


The following clipping from the New York 
Evening Post of October 17 briefly states a case 
which has occasioned considerable interest 
among builders generally throughout tbe 
country. It is impossible to secure the judge's 
charge in time for publication in this issue. 
The following, however, gives а concise state- 
ment of the facts: A novel suit against three 
members of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Караш 
terminated to day in favor of the plaintiff, 
Thomas Buchanan, an independent contractor, 
for the sum of $350. The suit grew out of the 
proat building trades strike of a year ago. 

"he men demanded increased wages and tbe 
eight-hour day, and finally lost after three 
months' idleness, virtually killing building 
operations for the entire season. In the mean- 
time independent contractors, most of them 
former journey men, sprang up and hired labor 
at the terms of the union. hen they came 
to buy material they found that planing-mill 
men, stone-quarry owners, brick manufactur- 
ers, їп fact, all ms sellin materials, were 
members of the Builders’ Exchange, and bound 
to sell only to exchange members, and many 
odd situations resulted ; half-finished contracts 
were abandoned, and the suit decided to-day 
was the outcome. An appeal will be taken to 
the Supreme Court, as many similar suits are 
threatened. Buchanan was a contracting 
bricklayer, but was not a member of the ex- 
change. 
tained the contract for building seven brick 
houses and the chimneys for four frame 
houses for J. C. Lick. The defendants, he 
sor se conspiring to injure him, refused to 
sell him materials, brick, frames, &c., not- 
withstanding their agreements, unless he would 
become a member of theexchange. They then 
refused to let him join, rejecting his applica, 
tion for membership. In consequence he lost 
the job, another contractor getting the con- 
tract to finish the work. 


The following is an excellent indication of 
the spirit which prevails among the builders of 
Buffalo. Mr. Byrne has been an active and 
valuable member of the Builders' Exchange of 
that city for years: 


The Operative Plasterers' Union of Buffalo 
held a meeting last night and adopted tbe fol- 
lowing resolut tons: 

Whereas, Michael J. Byrne has received the 
Republican nomination for the office of member 
of the Board of Councilmen ; and 

herean, Mr. Byrne bas been prominently 
connected witb this unfon and is a past presi- 
dent: and 

Whrreas, He has ever been pre-eminently 
identified with all movements tending to ad- 
vance the interest of the working-class and has 
in many ways expressed and shown his sym- 
расу with the motives and aims of the union; 
an 


He alleged that in April, 1891, he ob- 
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Whereaa, We believe it good policy, irrespe> 
tive of party affiliations, for the workingmen to 


lend their ald and approval to such a candidacy ; 


be it 
Ree v.d, That this union indorse the oendi- 
dacy of M. J. Byrne and formally urge all union 
men to rally to his support. 
WILLIAM TURNBR, President. 
WILLIAM T. HARRIS, Secretary. 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Pittsburgh are working to increase the sphere 
of operation of that organization. An invita- 
tion has been extended to business men in all 
classes of tradeto become members for the pur- 
pose of joining together in the work of pushing 
the city forward on lines of progression. It is 
stated that the invitation is meeting with favor- 
able consideration. 


The builders of Columbus, Ohio, organised 
an exchange early in October with the follow- 
ing officers: President, S. W. Nichols; first 
vice-president, William H. Fish; second vice- 
president, Louis Fink. The secretary and 
treasurer will be appointed at a later date. 
The declaration of principles of the National 
Association of Builders was used as the basis 
upon which the organization is founded. 


The mason builders of Bridgeport, Conn. 
formed & permanent organization October 5 
to elevate the trade in that city. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, H. M. 
Purdy; first vice-president, E. J. Phillips; 
second vice-president, B. King; secretary and 
treasurer, Robert E. Hurley. All the promi- 
nent masons in the city are identifled with 
the movement, and a builders’ exchange will, 
it iS Ox pectet be the outgrowth of this organ- 
ization. 


The builders of Springfield, III., have formed 
an association, of which 8. J. Hanes is secre- 
tary, and are takirg active steps to correct 
some of the radical evils which exist in that 
city. The subject of securing some method 
whereby unity can be obtained in the matter 
of bids and prices is at present under active 
consideration. 


The Fitchburg, Mass., builders have estab- 
lished a builders’ exchange on the lines advo- 
cated by the National Association >f Builders. 
The national secretary paid them a visit re- 
cently and helped to start the new exchange 
in the right way. There is plenty of good 
material for an exchange in Fitchburg, and it is 
stated that the new organization is progreesin 
favorably. The presence of the secretary o 
the National Association at the formation was 
of great assistance to the new association, as 
it prevented the members from falling into 
errors which are frequently made from lack 
of experience. 


Cost of the London Carpenters’ Strike. 


The balance sheet of the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ strike in London, says Engineer- 
ing, which lasted 26 weeks during last 

ear, has been issued. The total sum col- 
ected was £26,959. 18/; the expenditure 
Was £26,761. 3/4—leaving a balance in 
hand of £198. 14/8. Of the total amount 
expended, £23,571 were expended as strike- 
pay, but this amount does not include 
the payments to the men on strike from 
their own unions. The sums paid by the 
Strike committee was in addition to, not 
in substitution of, the ordinary strike-pay 
by the several unions. Of the total sub- 
acriptions the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers sent £700; the bricklayers, £752; 
the dockers, £400; the iron founders, £440; 
the plasterers, £124; the Durham miners 
£105; the compositors, £110; and smaller 
contributions, amounting to nearly £4,000, 
from various sccieties and clubs, Trade 
meetings and demonstrations only realized 
£81. 17/3. The expenditure includes 
£1255. 10/ for salaries and expenses of 
the committee; legal expenses, £275. 5/4; 
sending men back from the places from 
which they were induced to come, £127.5/. 
The report gives some details of the pro- 
longed struggle, and aleo of previous 
efforts of the carpenters and joiners to 
better their ccndition. The strike ended 
without any immediate advantage to the 
men, but in June of the present year an 
agreement was entered into by which the 


Google 


men obtaired nearly all they fought for 
last year by mutual concession and ar- 
rangement. The working hours are now 
about 8 hours and 10 minutes per day the 
year round, with an increase of wages of 
one-half penny per hour all round, for all 
mechanics and laborers alike. 


— —— . — 


Scarfed Beams. 


Where neatness is more essential than 
strengtb, scarfed joints are preferred to 
any arrangement of ‘‘fishing,” because 
а beam united by scarfs and bolts is of the 
same breadth and depth at the joints as at 
other pointe. In order that the bolts may 
not be screwed through the timber and to 
increase the clamping surface, says the 
Architect, it is advisable to add a plate of 
iron on the faces of the beam where the 
heads and nuts of the bolts pass through. 
The encs of these plates may be turned 
into the wood to give greater grip. But 
it is desirable to avoid depending solely 
upon bolts for the strength of a scarf, ow- 
ing to the effect of the shrinking of the 
timber and the liability of the bolts to be, 
in consequence of their small dimensions, 
pressed into the wood. Keys or wedges 
can be often used to keep the upper and 
lower parts in their places. Varieties may 
be almost infinitely multiplied by increas- 
ing the number of the faces, whether ob- 
lique or square, and uniting the parts 
eithcr by tabling, keying or a combination 
of the two; but in most cases the greatest 


simplicity should be aimed at, in order 
that the parts may the more readily be 
made to fit each other with accuracy. 
Very complicated scarfs have been used 
by some old carpenters, respecting which 
Robison observes that ‘‘many seem to aim 
at making the beam stronger than if it 
were of one piece," an absurdity too mani- 
fest to need refutation. Where a scarfed 
beam is expcsed to transverse strains the 
joint should be varied from the ordinary 
form. When a piece of timber, subject to 
compression in the direction of its length, 
has to be scarfed, oblique faces should be 
avoided, because of their tendency to slide 
upon each other. Though bolts are con- 
monly used to secure scarfed jonts, iron 
hoops or straps, driven on tightly, 
have been recommended in their stead, 
and possess the advantage of not weak- 
ening the timber. In joints that deperd 
wholly on bolts, Tredgold recommends 
that the sum of their areas should never 
be 1свз than two-tenths of the area of the 
section of the beam. He has also given 
the following rules for the length of scarfs: 
In oak, ash or elm the whole length of the 
scarf should be six times the depth or 
thickness of the beam, where there are no 
bolts. In fir, without bolts, twelve times 
the depth. The whole length of a scarf 
dependent wholly upon bolts should bein 
oak, ash or elm about three and in fir six 
times the depth of the beam. When bolts 
and indents are used together, the length 
of the ecarf may be in hard woods twice 
and in soft woods four times the depth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tool- Chest Construction. 


From C. J. G., Pittsfield, Mass. — A 
practical tool chest is about the first 
requisite of a carpenter or joiner, as his 
tools should be kept in a safe receptacle 
occupying but small space and protected 
from injury by contact with each other. 
The principle of **a place for everythin 
and everything in its place " holds as 
with a carpenter as with the member of 
Any other trade or profession. Not only 
Should he be able to place his hand upon 


^ I * 


Raised. 
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presented a request in a recent issue of 
Carpentry апа Building for a tool chest, 
as well as for the benefit of other readers 
similarly interested, I send sketches and 
description of a chest which I made 
some time ago. Although not elaborate, 
I consider it practical, and have yet to see 
the one for which I would exchange it. 
ra 1 represents the chest with cover 
and top drawer cover slightly raised. 
The size of this chest, inside measure- 
ment, is 36 x 22 x 18 inches, the panels 


Fig. 2.—View of One of the 
Corners. 


Fig. 6.— Front View of a Section 
of the Drawers at End of Chest. 


for odd tools, including saw filer, roof 
brackets, &c., also for extra garments or 
whatever may be desired, as plans, draw- 
ings, &c., C the saw till, which slides to 
allow excess to the molding planes, which 
occupy a space across the front of the 
chest under the saw till By the way, І 


have a conveniently arranged partition 
which fits snugly against the last mold- 
ing plane, whether there be 5 or 15 in the 
chest, preserving their upright position. 
The space D is used for level or bench 


Fig. 3.—Vertical Cross Section of Tool Chest, 


Showing its Various Divisions. 


| | 


Fig. 5.—Showing Manner of Disposing the Steel Squares, 


оз | 
| 


a 


ul 
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the Front of the Saw Till Being Cut Away to Give 


Room for the Blades. 


Fig. 7.—View of Front and Side of a Drawer, Showing Tongue and 


Groove. 


Tool-Chest Construction, as Recommended by C. J. С.” 


any desired tool without rummaging over 
the entire kit, but he wants to find it free 
from unnecessary scratches or marks, and 
if it be an edged tool, as sharp at least, if 
not sharper, as he left it. If he be a sharp 
man he will keep sharp tools, sharpened 
very sharp. The chest should be strong and 
the space utilized to the best advantage, 
in order that it may not be needlessly 
large. It should be so constructed that 
the drawers, slides, &c., may be easily re- 
moved without a screw driver or wrench 
for the pu e of cleaning or lightening 
the chest when it is to be loaded on to a 
wagon, and it frequently happens that 
this must be done with but little help. 
For the benefit of J. E. H., who 
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being sunken all around. The top panel, 
however, should be raised to prevent 
holding water in case any should get on 
it; besides, this form of construction is 
more easily dusted. The handles are 
fastened on the ends with round-headed 
bolts, while the cover is secured by a 
combination lock. In Fig. 2 is repre- 
sented a section of a corner of the chest, 
rabbeted, cross-nailed, and then covered 
with wrought angle iron, well screwed 
op, over which hardwood stiles are 
placed, making an exceedingly strong 
corner. Fig. 3 is a vertical cross section 
of the tool chest, showing the various 
divisions, А А A А being drawers, a a 
slide under the drawers, B a receptacle 


lanes, framing mallets, hammers, &c. 

ig. 4 is а perspective view of the saw 
till or tray as it appears when taken out 
of the chest. I carry four or five sizes, 
but more can be accommodated by put- 
ting them with handles to the left be- 
tween the others, one put each way. 

The bottom of the tray beyond the saw 
handles is raised to make a space for the 
handled molding planes underneath ; 
also to provide a more convenient apart- 
ment for oil cans and scratch awl. The 
front of the tray is made low to 
give room for the blades of fram- 
ing squares, which are hung to 
supports screwed to the front of the 
chest, as shown in Fig. 5. The squares 


Original from 
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are carried here, one with 18-inch 
tongue, which just fits in, while the 
other, a 16 inch tongue, and the one gen- 
erally used, is dropped 114 inches, so that 
either square may be removed without 
disturbing the other. Their position is 
such as to occupy but little space, and 
their tongues are not wobbling about to 
trouble their neighbors. Fig. 6 explains 
the sliding arrangement of the drawers, 
the ends of which are 7, inch thick meas- 
uring from the grooves cut from the 
front panel to the back side, as shown in 
Fig. 7, on which are nicely fitted cherry 
tongues or strips. At one end of the 
drawers these tongues are held in place 
by friction only, and easily removed when 
it is desired to take out the drawers. 
Hardwood cleats 12 inch thick are secured 
to the ends of the chest to receive these 
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tion is, say, 28 nds to the square foot, 


equaling 18,24 unds, the factor of 
safety being 8. The total equals 39,744 
pounds. The greatest bending moment 


at the center equals 119,232 foot-pounds. 
Of what use is this moment in getting the 
size of supporting timber not over 12 
inches deep and not to bend more that д; 
inch to the foot in length? 

Note.—We referred the question of our 
correspondent to C. Powell Karr, a well- 
known engineer, who furnishes the fol- 
lowing reply in detail : 

To determine the amount and location 
of bending moment graphically, we will 
divide the load into six nal parts, as 


shown in Fig. 1. As the load is evenly 
distributed, the reactions will be equal 
and will each be half of the load = half 


of 18,248 pounds = 6624 pounds. 
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moment with the moment of resistance of 
the section under consideration, thus : 


BM=rx (5 )or= 2M in which B M 
= bending moment, r = G ) moment of 
resistance in inches, (7) — gafe modu- 


Ius of rupture of the material. 


Having obtained the moment of resist- 
ance in inches, the cross section of girder 
in question can be determined, for the 
strength of various timbers and materials. 
рег square inch of sectional area has been 

etermined by experiment, and the re- 
sults are readi "i accessible. . 
In drawing Figs. 1 and 2 the pole dis- 


tongues. It will be observed that every In Fig. 2 lay off the loads in order on tance x 9 has been taken as equal to | / 
drawer except the top one is of the same line 1 8 at a scale of 14 inch = 2208 for iron, using a factor of safety of 3 = 
—— — —— — — 2885 — — — — — — E шы е 
no. Ibs. 2208 Ibs 2208 Ibs. 2208 Ibs. 2208 ibs 2208 Ibs. NO Ibs. 
viue Seton PE DURER 5 5 — ä — — — — s — 48 cd 
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— — — -. — — —— — 144. - — ͤ—-—ẽ -— 4432 — ꝓ— —I j ͤÜ—LÄ61ß 2 — ——. 
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Fig. 2.—Strain Diagram.—Scale, 4 Inch 


Tquals 2208 lbs. x — 9 = (>) for Iron 


(wrought) = хаю 14,883 lbs. 


Fig. 1.—Showipng Division of Load.—Scale, М [Inch 
to the Foot.—Dotted Lines Show Deflection 


Diagram. 


T2 


Fig. 3. — Defiection Diagram. 


A Question of Bending Moments. Diagrams Illustrating Communication from J. D. W., Paterson, N. J. 


length. The drawers, saw tray and slide 
may be removed without the aid of screw 
driver or wrench. One drawer is divided 
into three apartments, one being - 
titioned off with very tbin material for а 
get of light chisels, one for German and 
diamond bits, countersinks, reamers, &c., 
and the third for screw drivers, dividers, 
calipers. try and bevelsquares, &c. The 
other drawers are equally well utilized. 
By pulling out the slide a over the space 
D, another surface is made for carrying 
extra tools, &c., when moving the chest 
from place to place. If the above de- 
ecription of what I call ‘‘ a practical tool 
chest" is of service to the many readers 
of Carpentry and Building, my object in 
presenting it will have been attained. 


A Question of Bending Moments. 


From J. D. W., Paterson, N. J.—I 
would like to have some one show thea 
plication of stresses obtained graphically 
or otherwise, in order to secure the proper 
size of timber and iron to resist the 
stresses, "Take for example a girder, ога 
floor, having a partition 24 feet in the 
clear between supports with a clear store 
space under the partition, the store ceil- 
ing being on one continuous line with no 
girder projecting below. The partition 
is 24 feet wide and 24 feet high, lathed 
and plastered. The weight of the parti- 
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pounds ; lay off reactions 1 9 and 9 8 each 
дав. {о 6624 pounds, the pole x to be on 
а horizontal line drawn through 9. This 
line x 9 will be equal by scale to hori- 
zontal components of the forces acting on 
the beam. Lines x 2, & 8, x 4, x 5, х6, 
z 7 represent the strains on the beam 
caused by the loads. 

In Fig. 1 draw lines A В, В C', C D', 
D' E'. E F., Е G parallel to lines æ 7, x 6, 
&c. To find the bending moment at an 
loaded point, as at B, multiply the verti- 
cal distance B B' by the horizontal dis- 
tance x 9. Therefore, the point of great- 
est bending moment will where the 
line A B', C D, E Е G' is furthest away 
from line A G'. This will be at point D, 
and the greatest bending moment in 
girder will be equal to (D — р) = 88.8 
inches X (x 9) = 14,838 pounds = 477,288 
pounds inch. 

To find the same result by method of 
moments we obtain 476,928 inch-pounds, 
or slightly less than our previous result. 

The moment of the forces produced by 
the action of the fibers about a certain 
point is called the moment of resistance 
of the beam. To maintain equilibrium 
the moment of resistance of the fibers at 
a certain point multiplied by their unit of 
strength must equal the bending moment 
at that point. By finding the bending 
moment of any girder or beam at a given 
point we are able to equate this bending 


43,000 
3 = 14,383 pounds. So that the ver- 


tical distance D D equals the required 
moment of resistance of the girder. 
The depth, 12 inches, prohibits the use of 
а wooden girder. Fig. 1 shows the mo- 
ment of resistance is 38.3. From a man- 
ufacturers' table of the properties of eye- 
beams we find а 1014-inch 105 pound beam 
will answer, having a moment of resist- 
ance of 35.3. 

To use a beam so that it will not deflect 
over х}; of the span, we should use d = 
L + 214, where L = span in feet, d = 
depth in inches. 

or deflection of beam use formula 


v ; 
Def. = 884 X Exi ,where v = uniform 


load, і = span in inches, E = modulus of 
elasticity of iron = 27,000,000, i = mo- 
ment of inertia of section — 229.2, hence 
13,248 x 28,887,872 


def. = S34 27,000,000 x 399.9 7 0. 
inch. 

By what has been stated the deflection 
is limited to 74, of 288 inches = 0.72 inch, 
so we select a 101;.inch heavy beam 
whose moment of resistance is 88.8 and 
whose allowed deflection is 0.76. 

To determine the deflection graphically: 

In Fig. 1 divide A G into parts A 9 11 
13 15 17 19 G; draw verti through 
these pointe intersecting the line A B' C’. 
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&c., at points 10 12 14 16, &c. Then in 
Fig. 3 lay off on load line, 21 27, the 
vertical distances 9 10. 11 12, 18 14, &c. 
From pole S draw S 21. S 22, S 23, бс. 
From A draw Ab parallel to S 27, b c 
parallel to S 26, c d parallel to S 25, de 
parallel to S 27, e f parallel to S 23, f ig 

arallel to S 22, and g G parallel to S 21. 

hese lines 9 b, 11 c, &c., represent 
proportionally the amount of deflec- 
tion at point of beam through which they 
are drawn. 

As the line 18d or 15 e (X’) is the longest 
the greatest deflection will take place at 
this point, and can be read off by scale, 
and can also be checked by well-known 
formule. 


The Science of Handralling.—VIII. 


From Morris WILLIAMS, Scranton, Pa. 
—From intimations received through the 
mail I understand that the article on the 
bevels which appeared in the July issue 
needs further elucidation. 

In explaining Fig. 19, it is there said 
that: ''The base of the bevel must be 


Fig. 33. 
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Molding for Circular Rooms or 
Towers. 


From W. T. H., Marquette, Mich.— 
Will some kind reader of the paper give 
me a method for finding the radius for 
striking a molding to go around cir- 
cular rooms or towers? I find that a 
straight piece of mold bent around inside 
on the base always lays off at the top. 


Shelf Designs. 


From O. G. C., Grand Junction, Col -— 
Will some of the readers of Carpentry 
and Building furnish me with a design 
for shelf and brackets suitable to be put 
up in a well-furnished room? 


Falling-Line System of Handrailiug. 


From M. L., Warren, Ohio.—I notice 
in Carpentry and Building for July, 1890, 
а discussion of problems on handrailing 
by“ W. J. B..“ of London, England, in 
which the falling-line system is referred 
to as being in advance of the tangent sys- 
tem. Now, if W. J. B." will be kind 


е Fig. 34. 
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tion, and we have no doubt that there 
are many practical readers of the paper 
who will take pleasure in furnishing the 
information desired. 


Problem in Stairbuilding. 


From G. T. H., Berryville, Ark.—Will 
same of the readers of the paper kindly 
give me through its columns a rule for 
cutting back the header for the landing 
of a stairway ? 


Hoase Framing. 


From S. C.. Fort Worth, Texas.—Per- 
mit me to call attention to the communi- 
cation of H. T. B.,“ Sardis, Ky., with 
regard to house framing, which appeared 
in the August issue of the paper, and in 
making this criticism I do it because I 
think it is in the interest of the readers. 
The method of framing employed is such 
as I would not recommend any reader to 
follow who desires to bridge studding. 
My way of doing the work would be to so 
place the bridging that the ends would 


The Science of Handrailing.—Diagrams Explaining More Ful! Fig. 19. 


the length of & square horizontal line 
across the section, and the hight or per- 
dicular of the bevel must be the 
ength of hight from the lowest side of 
the section to the upper hight of the sec- 
tion, which will be a line forming a right 
Angle with the line of the base." 
he bage line of the triangle that con- 
tains the bevel is not shown in the upper 
section of Fig. 19 to bea square horizon- 
talline across the section. This want of 
coincidence between the line and the ex- 
lanation causes the difficulty in compre- 
ending the principle of the bevels. Fig. 
33 makes good this want of coincidence, 
the line herein being a square horizontal 
line across the section. Fig. 34 contains 
the plan, elevation and section. In 
relation to the bevels the three plans 
must be considered. Fig. 85 is the 
triangle that vontains the bevels. The 
base of the triangle is taken from 
the square horizontal line across the 
section marked 4 5. The hight 59 
is taken from 5 5, a square line to 
the pitch of the section and equal 
in length to the hight between the 
lowest side and the upper side of the 
section. The hypotenuse is taken from 
a square line across the section marked in 
Fig. 34 by the figures 6 8 or 5.9. This 
line is square across the section, but not 
horizontal, as it runs on the face of the 
section, and consequently it is contained 
in the oblique plane of the section. I 
hope this additional explanation will suf- 
fice to make the bevels clear. 


Google 


enough to tell me through the columns of 
the paper how I can gain some knowledge 
of the falling-line system, I shall esteem 
it a favor, as I have used the tangent sys- 
tem to a limited extent, but am anxious 
to obtain the best. 


Pitch of Door and Window Silis. 


From M. E. L., Stryker, Ohio.—Will 
some correspondent of Ca try and 
Building kindly tell me what pitch should 
be given to door and window silla? 


Hanging Portieres. 


From H. W. B., Lawrence, Kan.—I 
would like to ask through the columns of 
Carpentry and Building the best method 
of hanging a curtain over a doorway. I 
wish to place a curtain across a front 
door for the purpose of keeping the draft 
out of the hall, and to do the work in 
such a manner as will not interfere with 
the opening of the door and yet will al- 
low the curtain to be slid back in position 
when the door is closed. 

Note.—The subject of hanging por- 
tières was discussed in a very general 
way in the June number for last year, 
and while giving no specific directions 
covering the special case to which our 
correspondent above refers, it is possible 
that he may derive some suggestions from 
& perusal of the article which appeared 
in the issue named. The problem which 
he presents is not a difficult one of solu- 


come in contact with studding opposite 
each other, thereby providing something 
to resist the strain which might be ex- 
erted on them. It will be seen from an 
inspection of the sketch submitted by 
“Н. T. B." in the August number that 
any strain exerted at a certain point will 
cause the studs to twist, which, in my 
estimation, is а serious objection. 


Drawing an Ellipse. 


From C. L. M., Madera, Cal—I would 
like to hear opinions dede tae ellipse. 
I think the one given by “ L. S. F.,” in 
the July issue, is not regular, and it does 
not stand the test of the well-known prop- 
erty of the ellipse that the sum of any two 
lines drawn from the foci to any points in 
the circumference is the same. Їп Hodg- 
son's work on “* Practical Carpentry," on 
pages 32 and 33, is given a way to draw 
with the compasses a figure resembling 
an ellipse. The method amounts to the 
same as that of L. S. F.,“ but is not a 
perfect ellipse, even though ‘ well pro- 
portioned.” 


Carriage Houses and Stables. 


From E. F., Glendale, Cal—I like Car- 
ntry and Building very much indeed. 
owever, I would say that we good 
builders would like to see in its columns 
occasional desi for carriage houses and 
ornamental stables. In looking over back 
numbers it seems to me there has been 
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comparatively little of this sort of work 
published. 


Note.—Here is a suggestion upon which 
our contributors can work to advantage. 
We shall be glad to have photographs, 
plans, details, &c., of such buildings as 
аб ары a describes. Who speaks 


Sliding Flexible Doors, 


From MECHANIC.—In answer to some 
of the correspondents who have been ask- 
ing about the construction of furniture, 


Sliding Flexible Doors.—Fig. 1.—Showing 
One Application. 


household articles, bric-a-brac and the 
like, I send two sketches of a method of 
making sliding doors for small cupboards, 
wall cabinets and the like, Chae inte the 
matter may prove interesting to the read- 
ers. The doors are flexible, and are made 
by gluing to a piece of cloth or canvas a 
series of narrow strips of wood, or thread- 
ing them together in a continuous string 
by passing through their thickness two 
lengths of cord or wire in such a way that 
the latter will be concealed from sight. 
The application of this form of door is 
shown in Fig. 1, while in Fig. 2 is repre- 


Fig. 2.—Plan View of One Corner. 


і 


sented a plan view of a corner of а 
cabinet, clearly indicating the construc- 
tion. The upper and lower ends of the 
strips of wood travel in grooves. The 
number of strips need not exceed a quan- 
tity sufficient to close the opening, al- 
though it is well to allow afew to remain 
hidden at the sides. It is necessary, of 
course, to provide at the sides of the 
cabinet a double wall or recess, into which 
the doors may slide when pushed open. 
Doors of this kind are applicable to vari- 
ous articles of furniture, more especially 
those having a curved front. 


A Large Center. 


From CENTER, Little Falls, N. Y.—I 
would like to have some of the practical 
readers of Carpentry and Building pre- 
sent for the attention of your subscribers 
a center for an arch having а span of 84 
feet, spring 15 feet and roadway 24 feet or 
36 feet wide, voussoirs 3 feet and roadway 
to be 5 feet from intrados. 


Details of Inside Finish. 


From M.D. C., Dixon, Ill.—I would 
like to ask some of the readers of the 
paper to submit details of inside finish 
for doors and windows which do not have 
head and plinth blocks, as ** they are get- 
ting too previous in this neck of the 
woods.” Carpenters in this section desire 
a change and are looking for something 
new under the sun. 
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Window Screen and Outside Blinds. 


From J. C. M., Oregon, П. — Тһе sketch 
which Isend of a window screen isin an- 
swer to an inquiry from H. U.,“ Tal- 
madge, Neb., whose letter appented in 
the June issue of the paper. he screen 
is placed directly under the outside or top 
sash, and is put in from the outside by 
ripping off one of the stiles, the thickness 
of the blind stop, as indicated by the line 
Rof the sketch. It is fastened in place 
from the outside by inserting screws 
represented by SSS. When the screen 
is in it does not show. The space O is 
taken out of the bottom rail, in order to 
give room for the bottom arm when open- 
ing and closing the blind, and is covered 
by a 14-inch piece screwed to the screen 
at the end, as indicated in the sketch. A 


Window Screen and Outside Blinds. 


small piece is cut off, beveling on the line 
L, and fastened in position; then when 
the part shown raised in the sketch is 
closed, it is held firmly to the frame. A 
screw or small nail could be placed in the 
loose end of the cover by which to open 
and close it. 


Skirting Board for Stairs. 


From W. V. H.. Newark, N. J.—In 
reply to “Н. L.,“ Moorestown, N. J., I 
would suggest the following method for 
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bevel and has a wire nail driven in the 
side for the purpose of making it stand 
away from the bottom of the riser, sothat 
the rising piece will clear the ана of 
the tread. In doing the work, the first 
thing is to lay the skirting over the to 
of the stairs as indicated in the sketch, 
and make a very fine notch on the front 
edge of the sliding piece at the hight of 
one of the steps. Then apply the point 
of the sliding piece to the internal corner 
of a step and mark the skirting in the 
notch at c, the bevel being brought close 
to the sliding piece. Suppose it is desired 
to take a point at the nosing, it is only 
necessary to apply the point of the sliding 
piece to the nosing, as at d ; then mark 
the skirting by the notch at e, which will 
give the point in the skirting correspond- 
ing to the nosing of the stair at a In 
this manner as many points as desired to 
complete the work may be made. If the 
steps are very true, two marks from each 
tread and riser will be sufficient, and by 
connecting these marks by lines will give 
the form of the riser and tread of each 
step, while three marks in each will give 
a good outline of the nosing. By follow- 
ing this plan the correspondent will se- 
cure a tight job every time. 


Question of Party Wall. 


From J. D., Knoxville, Tenn.—I have a 
four-story brick store to build and the 
parties owning the lot on one side refuse 
to allow me to put the footings of the 
brick wall on their side—that is, they will 
not allow me to project the wall at all on 
their property. Will you please tell me 
how to get over this so as to get a solid 
and firm foundation ? | 

Note.—The question of party wall is a 
question of law, and in this respect the 
laws are not identical in the different 
States. We are not acquainted with the 
laws of Tennessee in this regard and 
therefore are disposed to refer our corre- 
spondent to some competent lawyer. In 
many of the large cities, especially where 
business blocks are built, the party wall is 
disregarded, and each owner puts up on 
his own property a complete wall, includ- 
ing foundations necessary for supporting 
the structure that he proposes to erect. 
Accordingly, it is not unusual to see two 
walls side by side, either of which would 
presumably be thick enough and heavy 
enough for the common use of two build- 
ings, carried from foundation to roof. 
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Skirting Board for Stairs, as Suggested by '* W. V. Н.” 


fitting skirting board on straight or wind- 
ing stairs. Referring tothe sketch which 
I send, a is a bevel made to the rake of 
the skirting and perpendicular to the 
stairs; bis a sliding piece applied to the 


This plan makes each owner independent 

of his neighbor and has the advantage of 

making buildings very strong and sub- 

stantial, and giving them a fire-resisting 

character which would otherwise be lack- 
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ing. We ume, under the circum- 
stances, referring to the case mentioned 
by this correspondent, that this rule does 
not prevail, and therefore he is anxious to 
make a wall which will give him the 


largest possible amount of space on, 


his own ground. As to his legal rights in 
the premises, as mentioned in the flrst 
case, we must refer him to a good lawyer. 


Obtaining the Shape of Molding 
Cutters. 


From A. H. L., Dayton, Ky.—In reply 
to W. H. H.,“ Seelyville, Pa., ask- 
ing for a correct method of making 
molding knives, I send herewith a sketch, 
Fig. 1, which may prove of interest. 
First, draw the full size of the cutter 
head with the knife set to the shortest 
cutting point, as indicated in the engrav- 
ing. Then draw the line a through the 
center of the head, touching the knife at 
the shortest cutting point. Draw the 
line b at right angles to the line a and 
draw the line h parallel to the line b, 
giving the thickness of the molding. 
After this has been done make a full size 
drawing of the mold to be made on the 
line h, and then draw the lines c, d, e, f, 
g to the line а. Now with a pair of com- 


ses, with r as center, continue the 
ines c, d, e, f, g, h until they cut the line 
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board even with one of the square edges 
and fasten it in place. Now revolve the 
cardboard, and wherever the straight edge 
of the paper intersects the lines from the 
molding and the perpendicular B, make a 
mark. After all the points are marked 
they will give the depth that each mem- 
ber requires to be cut in relation to each 
other in order to produce a molding of 
any given shape or depth. 

Aote.— То tbose of our readers who 
are interested in the question of mak- 
ing molding knives, we would suggest 
that they refer to the correspondence 
bearing on the subject published in the 
April and June issues of Carpentry and 
Building for 1882. The problem is there 
treated at considerable length, and illus- 
trated in à way which is likely to prove 
instructive and valuable in this connec- 


tion. 


Preventing Tools from Husting. 


From C. H. C,, Monterey, Ala.—In re- 
ly to “С. I. A.,“ Galva, III., whose 
etter of inquiry appeared in the March 
number of Carpentry and Building for 
this year, I take the liberty of giving 
Professor Olmstead's method for the 
preservation of scientific apparatus, 
which he long ago published for the 
general good, declining to have it pat - 


CUTTER KNIFE 
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Method Suggested by A. H. L.“ 


i. The next step is to draw, from the 
рови of intersection, the lines 1, 2, 8, 4, 

„6, 7. Now take ће lines j, x, I, m, n, o, 
p of the mold on the line 7, giving the 
width of the mold. Extend the lines j, 
k, l, m, n, o, pin an upward direction 
until they intersect the lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6,7. Take a pencil, and draw through 
the points thus obtained, producing the 
mold, as indicated in the sketch. I have 
used this method for six years in Cincin- 
nati planing mills and find it accurate in 
every particular. 


From C. W. J., Norfolk, Va.—In the 
April number of CARPENTRY AND BUILD- 
ING W. H. H.“ of Seelyville, Pa., asks 
for a correct method of obtaining the 
shape of molding cutters. I think he 
will find the accompanying sketch Fig. 2 
а sutisfactory answer to his inquiry. 
Referring to the drawing A is the base 
line, B the perpendicular, C the cylinder 
and O the center of the cylinder. The 
base line А represents the body of the 
machine. Now, square up perpendicu- 
larly and draw the moldiny. From each 
member draw lines pura to A, cutting 
B. Take a piece of thick paper or thin 
cardboard the exact size of the cylinder 
and put a pin through the center, O, into 
the line B, taking care that when the 
cardboard is revolved the corners shall be 
from 14 to 3; inch above the highest part 
of the molding. Now take a strip of stiff 
writing paper having a straight edge and 
place this un dar, upon 


| he card- 
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Obtaining the Shape of Molding Cutters. 


ented. The process consists of slowly 
melting together 6 or 8 parts of pure 
hog’s lard and 1 part resin, stirring until 
cool. This remains in a semi-fluid con- 
dition and always ready for use, the 
resin preventing rancidity and supplying 
an air-tight film. If this is rubbed ever 


so lightly on a bright surface it will 
effectually protect and preserve the 
polish. 


From М. E. L., Stryker, Okio.— In re- 
ply to correspondents who have inquired 
with regard to the preservation of tools, 
permit me to say that I know of ncth- 
ing better than kerosene to keep tools 
from rusting. 


Finding the Radtus of a Circle when 
the Chord aud Spring are Given. 


From L. S. F., Beatrice, Neb.—I have a 
nut to crack, which I desire to submit to 
the readers of Carpentry ата Building. I 
would like to have the process explained 
whereby I can figure out the radius of an 
arc when the chord and spring are given. 
Take, for example, a window or door 
frame head for a brick arch, the chord of 
which is 5 feet 11 inches and the spring 7 
inches. What is the radius? 

Note.—This question was very fully 
discussed and numerous illustrations pre- 
sented in the issue of Carpentry and 
Building for April, 1891, and we have no 
doubt if our correspondent will refer to 
the letters there given he will obtain all 
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the information necessary. As it is pos- 
sible, however, he may not have a file of 
the paper for last year, we present a rule 
which will enable him to solve the prob- 
lem in question. The square of one- 
half the chord plus the square of the 
rise or spring divided by twice the rise or 
spring gives the radius. 


Length of Jack Rafters., 


From Н. А. B., Moreno, Cal.—I would 
like to ask some of the readers of Carpen- 
try and Building to explain in its col- 
uuns how much shorter each jack 
rafter for a hip roof must be cut in order 
that the'afters may be two feet apart, 
the roof being a 14 or 14 pitch. 


Cheap Brick Houses. 


We have a letter on the subject of cheup 
brick houses, which we reproduce below 
verbatim et literatim, supressing, how- 
ever, the address and signature for obvi- 
ous reasons, It presents the question in 
such a peculiar form that we have no 
doubt our readers will be interested in it. 
The letter is as follows: 

« Will take the liberty of asking you in 
what number I can receive any iuforma- 
tion of building the cheapest kind of 
brick houses to oblige me?" 

It has been impossible for us to answer 
this letter satisfactorily. We have never 
published articles relating to the building 
of the cheapest kind of brick houses. 
Cheapest is superlative, and whatever we 


may have said about cheap brick houses 
would not necessarily 
cheapest. 


include the 
Further. we have not pre- 


Plan Adopted by C. W J.” 


sented information of the sort asked for 
by this reader to ** oblige him," but rather 
to instruct our readers in general. How- 
ever, this is taking а mean advantage of 
& correspondent, and we need not enlarge 
upon this phase of the question. А brick 
house may be built cheap, and in making 
it cheap it may be made poor, just as 
other articles which are very generally 
deteriorated in quality whenever they are 
lowered in cost. To build the cheapest ” 
brick house, we suppose, would uire 
materials that are never paid for and labor 
that receives no wages. 

We advise this correspondent and all 
others to consider the question of building 
the best brick houses rather than the 
‘‘ cheapest,” to give attention to methods 
of securing the very best work, whatever 
the kind may be, at a little less cost than 
the average, by reason of superior manage- 
ment and skill. Cheap buildings, asa 
rule, are poor buildings, and are not worth 
building at all, but a good building at & 
fair cost is always & good investment. 


А FIRE-PROOF ROOFING, and one unaf- 
fected by the heat of tbe sun’s rays and 
that will not melt or run, says Fire and 
Water, is made by adding burned lime 
(not slaked) to coal tar. Boil together in 
the proportion of 15 pounds of limeto 100 

junds of tar. The lime must be pulver- 
ized, and to avoid the tar boiling over stir 
the lime slowly in the boiling tar. The 
mixture must be put on while hot. 
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Midyear Meeting of National 
Association of Builders. 


The mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Builders which comprised a 
meeting of the officers, directors and 
members of committees, was held in Indi- 
anapolis during the past month, too late 
to adimit of a report being printed in this 
issue. From the programme which ap- 
pears elsewhere it will be seen that much 
important work waslaid out affecting the 
various subjects which the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders has taken up and 
acted upon. The main purpose of these 
mid-year meetings is to formulate matters 
to be conside at the succeeding con- 
vention in order that they may be pre- 
sented to the filial bodies for action before 
that time. By this means each local ex- 
change has ample time to fully consider 
such subjects as are presented, and are 
able to make а comprehensive and definite 
statement at the convention, through 
their delegates, of the position taken. 
These meetings obviate the necessity of 
considering subjects in convention which 
had not been previously referred to the 
local exchanges for action. It was the 
intention of nearly all the officers and 
directors to be present at the meeting, and 
itis expected that a large amount of im- 
portant business was transacted. 


ee 


A Builders’ Exchange. 


A builders’ exchange, as advocated by 
the National Association, is the name that 
has generally been adopted by associations 
of business men engaged in the various 
branches of building, but it only becomes 
& factor in the community when the pur- 
poses which actuated its formation are 
carried out. In almost every city nowa- 
days the various branches of mercantile 
business have some form of organization 
formed for the purpose of establishing 
uniform practices, and for participating 
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dealers, the coal dealers, &c., all have 
associations of some form, and in mat- 
ters demanding public consideration and 
action these bodies are usually the first to 
act. Until recently the building interests, 
which are quite as important as any 
other, have had no form of representa- 
tion, and have in no way been identi- 
fied with public action, and all because 
there has been no form of organization 
among them which would give adequate 


representation to the various departments 


of the business. Under the impetus given 
to the establishment of builders' exchanges 
by the National Association, nearly every 
city of importance in the country has now 
some form of organization among the 
builders, and in many of the larger cities 
the exchanges are recognized by the pub- 
lic as being the headquarters for everything 
pertaining to building. By this means 
it has been possible for the builder to add 
his united opinion to that of others who 
are acting for the benefit of the city, and 
has become identified with progress, the 
same as chambers of commerce or real 
estate exchanges. Where а builders' ex- 
change exists in name only, and is signifi- 
cant of no active interest, the builders are 
unidentified, and lose half the satisfaction 
that comes from active participation in 
passing events. At all times а properly 
conducted exchange is & benefit to its 
members, and becomes & useless name 
only when the individuals of which it is 
com d fail to take sufficient interest 
in the general customs and conditions 
which prevail in their business, to seek 
their improvement and correction. It is 
freely stated by the inembers of every ex- 
change that has established a well-attended 
'change hour that they wonder how they 
transacted business so long without its as- 
sistance. Out of the daily gatherings for 
business purposes the needs of the trade 
are evolved and becoming apparent to all; 
it is easy to secure united action on the 
subject. Uniform practices are adopted, 
and the trade is greatly benefited thereby. 
No greater evidence of the benefits that 
follow a properly organized exchange 
is needed than the many examples now 
in existence throughout the country. 


Duty of Members. 


One of the most important phases of the 
work necessary to bring the recommenda- 
tions of the National Association of 
Builders into actual practical use is a kind 
of pioneering. The builder who recog- 
nizes the value of the methods advocated 
must not be content with the simple 
recognition, but must make an effort to 
put such methods into operation in his 
business, and inust try to induce others to 
do the same. There are plenty of builders 
all over the country who say they full 
appreciate the value of the plan of arbi- 
tration, the apprenticeship system, the 
importance of adopting the code of prac- 
tice and other recommendations, and admit 
that their adoption would doubtless prove 
as beneficial in their case as has been 
demonstrated in others, but who always 
wait for some one else to take the in- 
itial steps. There is no question but 
that business can be carried on without 
any of these improvements, but there is 
also no question but that the transaction of 
the builders’ business would be very much 
facilitated by their adoption. Business 
was successfully conducted without the 
aid of the telegraph and the telephone, but 
the man who does not avail himself of 
these improvements to-day is behind in 
the race, even though he may continue to 
carry on business. It is the same with an 
exchange as it is with these improve- 
ments; the individual may not want them 
every day, but when he does want them 
they are of inestimable service to him and 
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he is obliged to pay for that service. Just 
so with the exchange; the individual may 
not need it every day,but when he does 
need it, it is indispensable, and as he can- 
not pay for its service as he can pay for 
the transmission of a message by tele- 
graph he should pay for its support by be- 
coming a member and adding the weight 
of his effort as well as his dues toward its 
success. The benefit which is afforded the 
business in which he is engaged is shown 
in the establishment of uniform and rec- 
ognized customs that have been prepared 
by representatives from similar bodies 
located in various sections of the country, 
and which have been subjected to rigid 
scrutiny and full consideration before 
being recommended to the local exchanges 
for adoption. The builder must adopt 
these suggestions and help others to adopt 
them before they can be of benefit to his 
business, and his support must be given to 
the institution which is the medium 
through which these improvements and 
corrections are formulated and made 
public. 


—— —— — — 


Programme of Mid-Year 
Meeting. 


Programme of Mid-Lear Meeting of 
officers, directors and committees of the 
National Association of Builders, held at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on Monday and Tues- 
day, October 17 and 18, 1892. 

The meeting called to order at 10 o'clock 
8.15. of Monday. 

The business of the meeting : 

1. Secretary's report. 

2. Treasurer’s report. 

8. Reports of progress of standing and 
| special committees. 

4. Reports from directors touching con- 
ditions existing in their several local 
bodies, and suggestions for the con- 
sideration and work of the National 
Association at its next convention. 

5. Consideration of new methods of 
work for secretary's department for 
the balance of current year; to en- 
large the interest of local bodies and 
secure greater benefits through the 
National Association. 

6. Consideration of bearing of new 
eight-hour law passed at last ses- 
sion of Congress, and advisability 
of securing official opinion from 
United States Attorney-General 
before the next convention. 

7. Consideration of advisability of secur- 
ing congress of builders in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair Auxil- 
iary, at Chicago. 

8. Consideration of advisability of pre- 
paring standard form of organiza- 
tion for local bodies, and issuance of 
charters to local bodies from the 
National Association. 

9. Consideration of advisability of sug- 
gesting a revision of constitution at 
next convention. If so, what? 

10. Such other matters as may be pre- 
sented. 


The Uniform Contract. 


The use of the Uniform Contract is 
becoming more general every day, and 
the secretaries of filial bodies should keep 
a supply on hand at all times, and ite 
adoption should be urged upon the archi- 
tects as well as the contractors. 

The form is also mentioned as the 
Standard Form of Contract, and bears 
upon its face the statement that it was 
Adopted as such by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Western Associa- 
tion of Architects (now merged into the 
American Institute) and the National 
Association of Builders. Other forms, by 
whatever name advertised, should not be 
confused with the one above referred to 
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BLUE PAPER PRINTING. —IIl. 


HE PRINT having black lines on а 
white ground has been the subject 
of a good deal of experiment, and 

many draftsmen bave decided that the 
process did not yield resul s good enough 
to pay for the extra time, trouble and 
„% nastiness " of the process. Still, if black 
line prints are called for, the engineer has 
no alternative than to supply, and charge 
for them accordingly. 

Perhaps the easiest way of making the 
black-line print is to make the blue line de- 
scribed in the last paner, and then change 
to black lines on a white ground by chem- 
ically creating ordinary black writing ink in 
the blue lin:& of the print. This is effected 
by dipping the blue-line print into a so- 
lution of common potash, made in the pro- 
portion of 1 ounce of potash to 25 ounces 
of water. 

This treatment turns loose the iron 
oxide, and the print becomes of a dull 
rusty color due to that oxide, and if the 
print then be immersed for a few moments 
in a solution of tannin, in the proportion 
of 1 ounce to 20 ounces of water, the rusty 
lines will become of a rich black color, 
permanent and handeome. 

The great objection to the above method 
lies in the number of processes and so- 
lutions the print has to be carried through. 
It has, however, the advuntage that either 
a blue or a black print can be made at 
will, even after the process hae been half 
completed. 

To make black-line prints direct from 
the tracing requires the application of 
three solutions, the first being the sensi- 
tizing batb, which is made up of : 

Gum arabic, 25 parts. 

Sodium chloride (common salt), 3 parts. 

Iron perchloride (spec. grav. 45 B), 10 parta. 

Iron sulphate, 5 parts. 

Tartaric acid, 4 parts. 

Water, 47 parts. 

The paper is floated on this solution in the 
manner already described, and after drying 
is ready for use. The developer consists of 
prussiate of potash, either the red or the 
yellow, and the solution may be either 
acid, neutral or alkaline, and the print 
can be dipped bodily into the bath, there 
being vo need of protecting the reverse 
side of the priot as there was with the 
blue-line developer. In tbe prussiate de- 
veloper the parts which did not receive the 
light turn a light green color, while the 
rest of the print remains unchanged. 

After this treatment the print only re- 
quires washing with water to remove the 
prussiate which has been taken up by the 
pora Any remaining stains are removed 

y dipping the print into water containing 
a little acid, eitber acetic, muriatic or sul- 
phuric. This bath discharges all color 
from the print except from the lines which 
have received protection from the sunlight. 
They will be found to bea de p blue black 
color. The print now needs only to be 
thoroughly washed in clear water, then to 
be dried. К | 

A modification of the above procets may 
be used for making copies of drawings, 
designs or engravings directly upon cloth. 
It can also be used on paper or almost any 
other flexible material. A solution of 
seusitive nature is made, consisting of: 

Gum arabic, 217 grains. 

Citric acid, 70 grains 

Tron chloride, 135 grains. 

Water, M pint. 

The mixture is 1 with a brush, 
and two coats should be given, after which 
the printing is done in the sunlight 

in the usual manner and developed in a 
bath of yellow prussiate of potash or in 
nitrate of silver. Then the print must be 
** cleared ” in dilute sulphuric or muriatic 


acid, as in the last process described. 
E 


OO 


By JAMES F. HOBART. 


A summary of the various methods may 

be useful, and is as follows: 
Ordina 
a 


blue print: 
š prussiate potash, 10 drams. 
Water, 4 ounces. 
b. Ammonia citrate of iron, 15 drams. 
Water, 4 ounces. 
Bilver print: 
a. Common salt, 2 ounces. 
Water, 1 quart. 
b. Nitrate silver (crystallized), 1 ounce. 
Water, 8 ounces 
Boda, q. s (sufficient quantity). 
c. Clear water. 
d. Common salt, 1 ounce. 
Water, 1 quart. 
. Chloride of gold, 1 grain. 
Water, 1 quart. 
Bicarb. soda, q s. 
Hyposulphite of soda, 1 ounce. 
Water, 1 quart. 
g. Soak in water several hours. 
Wash between each solution. 
Blue positive paper: 
a. Gum arabic, 6 ounces. 
Water, 30 ounces. 
b. Citrate of iron and ammonia, 4 ounces. 
Water, 8 ounces. 
c. Iron perchloride, 27% ounces. 
Water, 5 ounces. 
Mix for use: 
a, 114 ounces. 
b, 8 ms. 
e, 5 drams. 
Developer: 
Potassium ferrocyanide, saturated solu- 


^ 


on. 

Clearing solution: 
Rulphuric acid, 3 parts. 
Water, 100 parts. 


r. 
Muriatic acid, 8 parts. 
Water. 100 parts. 
Black positive prints from blue positives: 
a. Potash, 1 ounce. 
Water, 25 ounces. 
b. Tannin, 1 ounce. 
Water, 20 ounces. 
Black positives, direct: 
а. Gum arabic, 25 parts. 
Commoh salt. 3 parts. 
Iron perchloride, 10 parts. 
Iron sulphate, 5 parts. 
: Tartaric acid, 4 parts. 
Water, 47 parts. 


Dey oer: 
b. Prussiate of potash, either red or yel- 
low, acid or alkaline, 
Clearing solution: 
c. Dilute acetic, muriatic or sulphuric 


acid. 
Black positive, for cloth: 
а. Gum arabic. 217 grains. 
Citric acid, 70 ins. 
Iron chloride. 135 grains. 
Water, М pint. 


Developer: 
b. Yellow prussiate of potash. 
Water. 


r 
Nitrate of silver. 
Water. 


There is a method of copying drawings on 
thick paper, and even on cardboard, which 
is deserving of being better known among 
draftsmen. It consists of using a kind of 
sensitive paper known as ‘‘gelatine” or 
** bromide ” sensitive paper, which is cov- 
ered with a sensitizing compound made 
chiefly from the bromide of silver put on in 
a layer of gelatine, almost the same as the 
coating is put on a dry plate used for tak- 
ing negatives for the purpose of making 
photograpbs. 

An exact non-reversed copy can be made 
by takiog a large printing frame, putting 
in a pane of glass, and then the drawing, 
face side away from the glass; then 
the sensitive paper is put in with the 
coated side away from the drawing. This 
position is necessary in order to get a copy 
which is not reversed, consequently the 
sensitive paper used should be the thin- 
nest that can be procured. It is sold 
in three kinds, the letter A,” the B," 
and the “С.” The A is the kind best 
suited for this purpose. as it is the thin- 
nest and js very smooth. 

After ali is ready, as described above, 
the printing frame should be closed, and 


exposed eitber to the sun, to diffused 
light, or to the light of & common kero- 
sene lamp. With direct sunlight, unless 
the drawing is on very thick cardboard, 
the exposure should be hardly more than а 
fraction of а second. With diffused light, 
and &n ordinary ink drawing on drawing 
paper, the exposure need not be more than 
three or four seconds. With lamplight, an 
exposure of 10 to 20 minutes may be neces- 
sary, but probably one-half of this time 
will be sufficient. With large drawings, 
itis best to expose small test pieces, at 
least until some idea of the relative lengths 
of time required for the operation has 
been acquired. The small test pieces can 
be developed and the required time calcu. 
lated from them pretty closely. 

The developing is the worst part of 
handling this kind of paper. The first 
requisite is that the fingers be kept off tbe 
paper wholly and entirely. Everywhere the 
paper is touched on its face side there will 

a spot on the finished work. If the hands 
are perfectly clean and free from perspira 
tion they will not soil, but where can the 
hands be found that are as clean as that ? 

After printing as many copies as needed, 
taking great care to keep the paper away 
from every vestige of white light (a dark 
room is ап absolute necessity with this 
kind of paper), soak in clear water for a 
few minutes, or just long enough to soften 
the paper, and while the paper is soaking 
make ready the developer by mixing to- 
gether two solutions, which must be pre- 

ared in aavance, say the day before. 
he solutions аге: 


(а) Oxalate of potash. 
Water to make saturated solution. 


(0) Sulphate of iron. 
Water to make saturated solution. 


Take of a 8 parts, of b 1 part, and add 
about an equal part of water; then if the 
lines do not develop dark enough some 
more solution in the same ratio may be 
added. Never put more than 1 part iron 
to7 parts of the oxalate, or there will form 
a dirty deposit which will adhere to the 
surface of the paper and spoil it. In mix- 
ing the two solutions never pour the ox- 
alate into the iron, as when the first few 
drops touched there would be an excess of 
fron in a little oxalate, and that would 
cause the deposit alluded to. If the iron 
is poured into the oxalate there will be no 
trouble, as the latter quantity will always 
be in excess. | 

After soaking the paper as mentioned 
place in the developer, and keep con- 
stantly in motion by rocking the dish 
back and forth. This is necessary to pre- 
vent any part of the paper from becoming 
developed while some other part remains 
undeveloped. Watch closely as the lines 
begin to appear, and if they flash quickly 
into view it is an indication that the de- 
veloper is too strong. In that case pour 
in some water to weaken it. If the dark 
ground does not come к a few min- 
utes the developer is probably too weak, 
and needs to be strengthened by a little 
undiluted solution. 

When the ground has become sufficiently 
dark, leaving the lines white, the developer 
should be turned off, or the prints removed 
to another dish and well washed with 
plenty of clear water. Then they should 
go to the fixing solution," which is the 
same as for the silver prints already de- 
scribed, viz. : 

Soda hyposulphite, 1 ounce. 

Water, | quart. 


After the prints have been in this bath 
for ten minutes they may be examined, 
acd if not yellow, or otherwise stained, 
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they are ready for the final washing and 
soaking, which should be continued for an 
hour at least, or until it is certain that all 
traces of the ** hypo" have been removed. 
If, however, there be any yellow tinge or 
stain visible, place the prints in a dish con- 
taining water made slightly sour with sul- 
phuric acid. In a few minutes the yellow 
stain will have disappeared, and the final 
washing may be proceeded with. 

As before stated, the great point with 
this method is to keep things clean. No 
dirt will be tolerated by the paper without 
resulting in some ugly stains. Again, the 
dishes must be perfectly clean. Other 
chemicals will not work well with the 
developer used with the gelatine paper, and 
if even a trace of the pyrogallic acid com. 
monly used for developing gets in with 
the iron and oxalate developer, then will 
the paper developed in the mixture be 
filled with black spots that look like ink, 
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Statue of Columbus. 


The accompanying engraving is a re- 
production from a photograph of a statue 
of Christopher Columbus, several of which 
bave recently been made in sheet copper 
by W. H. Mullins of Salem, Ohio. A 
figure of this kind was sent to New Haven, 
Conn., another one to New York City, and 
a third to Columbus, Ohio. The maker, 
in describing this figure, says that on ac- 
count of the fidelity of the engraving very 
little is necessary to be said with respect 
to the character of the work or the posi- 
tion that it will hold in comparison with 
other articles of its kind which have been 
made in the past in the same line of manu 
facture. This statue, we are informed, 
has been pronounced by those who have 
examined it, and who are competent to 
form an opinion, to be the finest piece of 
work of its kind that has yet been pro- 


Statue of Christopher Columbus, Executed in Sheet Copper by W. H. Mullins, Salem, Ohio. 


and ink they are, for the iron of the one 
solution combines with the gallic acid of 
the other and true ink, and black ink at 
that, is the immediate result. 

The print made as above, and called a 
* bromide print" by photographers, is 
harder to make than the silver print, and is 
no better except when a large number have 
tc be made in а limited time, as the 
time of exposure being very short 
allows a large number of copies to be made 
in a limited time. "This point is also of 
value when thick paper or cardboard has to 
be printed from. For making negatives 
for blue-positive printing, the drawing and 
the sensitive paper should be put face to 
face, in order that a reversed copy, or 
a “© negative," shculd be made. 


duced. The work has been executed wi:h 
special care as to details, for the reason 
that the statue has been intended for use 
on park monuments and in other positions 
where it would have inspection from a 
near point of view. The joints are all 
countersunk and riveted, and so cunningly 
have the features of construction been 
concealed that an expert would discover 
them only as the result of very close in- 
spection. The manufacturer claims, fur- 
ther, that in every way the statue com- 
pares very favorably with the finest bronze 
work from the foundries. Among the 
numerous surprising things that Colum- 
bus might have seen had he been on 
band during the recent celebration in New 
York in his honor, not the least notable 
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would have been this specimen of metal 
handicraft representing the bold navigator 
of four centuries ago in a most character- 
is ie and suggestive pose. 
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Mew York Trades School. 


The different classes of the New York 
Trades School are at the present time 
under full headway, and the results be- 
ing accomplished by the pupils are very 
gratifying to the instructors. Among 
the various shops in the school probably 
the most attractive is that devoted to 
carpentry. During the past few weeks 
the pupils in this class have been put 
through a variety of exercises, the objects 
in view being the teaching of the use 
of planes commonly employed by car- 
penters, including match, dado, bead, 
hollow, rabbet and round planes. The 
class in bricklaying numbers 45 pupils, 
and since the opening of the term practice 
has been given in building straight 8-inch 
walls and 12-inch piers. These, it may 
be well to remark, are the preliminary 
exercises of the course in this trade. The 
house-painting class is the largest in this 
particular branch that has attended the 
school, and among the first things taught 
are priming, applying second and third 
coats, mixing colors and glazing. The 
class in fresco painting, which numbers 
17 pupils, is giving attention to lining in 
distemper colors. Although the term is 
comparatively young, the students in all 
departments have already acquired cred- 
itable proficiency in handling their tools, 
а fact which speaks well for their intelli- 
gence and aptitude in learning. The day 
classes at the school will commence on 
January 8 of next year, а number of 
entries from various States, East and 
West, having already been received. The 
General Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men of New York City shows a great deal 
of interest in the school and has appointed 
this year ten scholarships, two in the 
class in carpentry, five in the plumbing 
«lass, and one each in the bricklaying, 
house-painting and fresco classes. 


The Mid-Year Meeting. 


The mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Builders, held in Indian- 
apolis on October 17 and 18, was one of 
Ше most satisfactory the association has 
held. The officers and directors were im- 
bued with the spirit of the work, and fully 
appreciated the amount of earnest endeav- 
or yet necessary to secure comprehensive 
recognition of the effort being made in 
ihe interest of builders which will en- 
Able them to see the importance of profit- 
ing by the results produced. The work 
assigned to the committees was fully dis- 
cussed, and a new departure made in 
their being instructed to present reports 
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to the secretary in time to print and dis- 
tribute among the filial bodies prior to 
the convention. During the course of the 
meeting a touching tribute was paid to 
the memory of Marc Eidlitz of New York 
City, and a telegram expressing condo- 
lence and sympathy was sent to President 
Harrison. From the work planned the 
St. Louis convention in February is likely 
to be an important one. 


Severe Test of Fire-Proof Construction. 

An interesting and at the same time 
somewhat severe test of the fire-proof 
qualities of what is known as Chicago 
construction occurred in the city named 
on the last day of October. Chicago con- 
struction, as our readers generally are 
aware, consists of an iron or steel frame 
work, so put together as to remain stand- 
ing even though the brick and stone work 
are entirely removed. The test of this 
form of construction occurred in the burn- 
ing of the ten-story building of the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club, which at the time 
the conflagration started was so far ad- 
vanced toward completion that the plas- 
tering was finished and the carpentry 
work in progress. Owing to the large 
quantities of lumber, barrels, shavings, 
varnish and loose material scattered 
through the lower floors, the heat was in- 
tense, melting the glass in some of the 
windows and fusing the bricks in many 
places. The stone work of the upper six 
stories was so badly damaged as to neces- 
sitate rebuilding, but there is nothing sur- 
prising in this, as it is a well-known fact 
that stone will not stand the combination 
of fire and water. An idea of the extent 
of the damage resulting may be gathered 
from the statement of an official of the 
insurance patrol, who after the fire said 
that, so far as he could judge, the build- 
ing itself was all right. The big girders 
are not bent, the brick floors are not 
broken and nothing has gone up but the 
slight brick partitions and the brick 
casing around the pillars. A few unim- 
portant scantlings that held the parti- 
tions are bent and must be replaced. On 
the whole, the building is as sound as 
ever.” 


Architectural League of New York. 


The Eighth Annüal Exhibition of Ar- 
ehitectural and Decorative Drawings of 
the Architectural League of New York 
City will be opened to the public on 
January 2 of the new year, and will re- 
main open for the three weeks following. 
The exhibition will be held in the build- 
ing of the American Fine Arts Society, 
215 West Fifty-seventh street, where will 
be shown architectural designs embodied 
in plans, elevations and sections, photo- 
graphs of executed work, designs for 
decoration, furniture, &c.; cartoons for 
stained glass, full.size drawings for orna- 
ment, models of executed or prospective 
work, examples of carving in stone or 
wood, wrought iron, mosaic, glass, &c., 
together with sketches, drawings and 
paintings of architectural or decorative 
subjects. In connection with this exhi- 


bition will be the sixth annual competi- 
tion for the gold and silver medals of the 
Architectural League, competitors in 
which must be residents of the United 
States and under the age of 25. 


Philadelphia Trades School. 


The action of the. Master Builders’ Ex- 
change of Philadelphia and the position 
it takes in the building world of that 
city are deserving of praise. The latest 
move in the direction of public benefit is 
the addition of a class in sheet-metal 
work in the trades school which it con- 
ducts. The trades school has been 
organized in such a manner that 
tuition is within the reach of any 
boy desiring to become а  ekilled 
mechanic. After the establishment of 
the institution the Exchange opened 
negotiations with the Bricklayers' Union, 
convincing the union that graduates 
from the school were not intended to 
menace the welfare of the journeymen 
by lowering wages or anything of the 
kind, and secured admission for the 
pupils into the union as apprentices with 
due allowance for the period of study. 
The exchange is now holding conferences 
with the Journeymen Plasterers' Protect- 
ive Association for the purpose of securing 
the adoption of а similar system of ap- 
prenticeship to that which prevails in the 
bricklaying trade. 


Houses for Workingmen. 


According to one of our foreign con. 
temporaries, Herr Krupp of Essen, has 
recently invited some of the German 
architects to compete for designs for a 
large number of dwellings to be occu- 
pied by workingmen and erected near 
his extensive industrial establishment, 
The houses are intended for invalid 
workmen and pensioners, and not only 
are tbe dwellings to be practical in 
plan, but it is required that they also be 
pleasing in design and architectural ef- 
fects. The statistics of a few years since 
show that Herr Krupp gave employment 
in and about his works to a staff of 20,- 
960 men, who, together with their fami- 
lies, formed a colony of 78,769 persons. Of 
this number, it is stated 12,723 lived in 
houses owned by the heads of their re- 
spective families, while 24,198 occupied 
tenements rented from the great iron 
master. It is probable that thelatter has 
erected every class of home for the differ- 
ent grades of members on his staff, rang- 
ing from the villas situated in а fashion- 
able thoroughfare, for the senior officials, 
down to simple barracks for the unskilled 
bachelorlaborers. In connection with this 
great industrial establishment will be 
found every kind of philanthropical 
institution, technical and elementary 
schools, co-operative stores, fire depart- 
ment, &c., while the enjoyment of the 
workmen is provided for in & casino for 
the officials and in a subsidized theater, 
which has recently been opened. On all 
gides there are to be seen abundant proofs 
of systematic attempts to beautify the 
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homes of the workmen во far as practi- 
cable by means of simple architectural 
decoration. 


Fourteen Volumes. 


The present issue completes the four- 
teenth volume of Carpentry and Building, 
and accordingly а brief retrospective 
view may not be out of place. When 
this journal was started it was thought 
that there was a large field for it to 
occupy and a useful work for it to do. It 
was believed that, by bridging the gulf 
between the man who knows on the one 
side and the man who does not know but 
who wants to know on the other, a pat- 
ronage could be found which would 
amply support the effort. In this estima- 
tion of the situation, as time has proved, 
we were not wrong, and as the enterprise 
has developed we have found our con- 
stituency of subscribers constantly in- 
creasing and our range of work constantly 
widening. Nor has the paper itself been 
without advancement, as our readers at 
large will testify. There have been con- 
stant progress and continual improvement 
in all departments. Those of our readers 
who have all of the 14 volumes for 
reference will perhaps be interested in 
making comparisons of the issues for the 
first two or three years with what has 
been done latterly, but the changes in our 
work have no more than reflected the ad- 
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vancement of the craft at large. We 
have great pleasure in being able to say 
that carpenters and builders to-day 
throughout the land stand upon a much 
higher plane in the business and social 
scale than they did 14 years ago. Better 
business methods prevail among them, 
they have a larger measure of informa- 
tion, and they exercise a better spirit of 
co-operation and mutual self-help than 
has ever before been displayed, and there 
are more of them making financial suc- 
cesses of their enterprises than formerly. 
We do not for one moment take to our- 
selves the credit for all this improvement, 
but that this journal has contributed its 
fair quota to the gain that has been made 
we think our readers will admit. In any 
event this journal has advanced as the 
building trades have advanced, and it 
has at all times kept in touch with what 
has been current. 


Prize Competitions. 


However, it is not our purpose to praise 
ourselves, and no doubt we can direct the 
attention of our readers to what we have 
in store for them for the near future to 
much better advantage than dwelling 
upon what has already been done. There 
will be found in another part of this issue 
a portion of the programme for 1898. In 
it we have described in brief terms some 
of the work we hope to do, and have out- 
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lined several plans that have been formu- 
lated for supplying our subscribers with 
interesting articles and useful informa- 
tion on & variety of topics. Cheap houses 
have ever been a subject of interest to 
our readers. The competition referring 
to moderate-priced dwellings and present- 
ing all that the builder requires to finish 
the structures, and also the one relating to 
floor plans only, wethink will bespecially 
welcome. Nor have we forgotten the 
wants of those who have written us about 
school houses, and about fronts for busi- 
ness buildings in the smaller towns 
throughout the land. Competitions are 
features which have ever been popular 
among the readers of this journal, and 
those now announced are among the most 
interesting, wethink, that have ever been 
brought to the attention of practical 
men. If they attract the same amount of 
attention as others in the past, what we 
publish coming from them will have 
much about it to interest and instruct. 
We shall be glad to have every one who 
reads this paragraph constitute himself а, 
committee of one to bring tothe attention 
of some other architect, designer, builder 
or mechanic the journal which we are 
publishing, and also the special pro- 
gramme which we have arranged for 
another year. By so doing he may con- 
fer а very important favor upon a friend 
—in any event his kindness will be ap- 
preciated in this office. 


BUILDING WAYS AND MEANS. 


А RATHER UNIQUE method of laying foun- 
dations in swampy soil has, according to one of 
the American railway papers, recently been 
employed by an American engineer. The 
structure to be supported was & low wooden 
one, and it was proposed to use it for the 
storage of machinery. The foundations were 
prepared by first setting casks in holes in the 
ground along the line of posts and filling them 
In to about the depth of 1 foot with iron turn- 
ings. The posts were set into the casks, which 
were then filled with iron turnings compactly 
rammed in place. A solution of salt and water 
was then slowly pou over the turnings, 
under the action of which they solidified into a 
hard mass. It is stated that the heat of the 
oxidation of the iron was so great as to char 
the posts. This served also to act as a pre- 
servative, and the opinion is advanced that to 
this extent iron turnings may be superior to 
concrete under similar conditions. 

| a*a 

A SOMEWHAT novel and at the same time 
very interesting method of construction is em- 
ployed in connection with the building being 
erected on William street near the Brooklyn 
Bridge Жл {оше їп thiscity. It is designed to 
accommodate manufacturing establishments 
using power, and is regarded as а decided ad- 
vauce in its line. Tbe structure is to be 14 
stories high, each story to be a loft 210 feet 
long and from 50 to 55 feet wide. It fronts 50 
feet on William and Rose streets, and will 
tower nearly 200 feet in the air. In th's build- 
ing the main consideration Deling Strength, both 
steel and brick are utilized. bile the steel 
skeleton work is somewhat similar to that des- 
ignated as Chicago construction W. 

heeler Smith, the architect, has mado use of 
massive brick walls, so combining them with 
the interior steel as to give the greatest solidity 
&nd utilize both sources of support to the 
fullest extent. The steel uprights on the outer 
edges of the building are inclosed at intervals 
by solid brick piers 8 x 4 feet in size, while the 
girders and flooring are so contrived as to re- 
ceive this masonry support as well as the sup- 
port of the steel uprights. Anotheradvantage 
of this combined construction is that no in- 
terior brick walls appear, thus giving an open 
span of 210 feet. It is stated that with the 
heaviest machinery in motion on every floor 
at the same time, no tremor will be perceptible, 
even in the top ко It will be made as nearly 
fire proof as poesible, only brick, cement and 


Google 


steel being used in the construction. One of 
the interesting features is the number of 
windows, which аге close together on every 
floor, so that the facade toward the bridge ex- 
hibits a greater surface of glass than brick. 
The projectors regard this building as mark- 
ing a new era in construction for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 
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ANOTHER remarkable building, but of a 
somewhat different sort, is the new storage 
warehouse recently put up on Seventh avenue 
between Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, 
in this city. It is considered one of the best 
examples of absolute fire-proof buildings in 
this country. The structure is ten stories high 
and made rather attractive by the clever 
adaptation of the Spanish renaissance style of 
architecture. The material used is light Perth 
Amboy brick on a foundation of massive North 
River bluestone. It has a frontage of 200 feet 
on Seventh avenue and 100 feet on each of the 
side streets, it being intended at some future 
time to double the capacity with an additional 
frontage of 200 feet on Fifty-second street. 
The main front presents a rather odd appear- 
ance, owing to the fact that with the excep- 
tion of a triple row running from the ground 
to the roof there are no windows. The ninth- 
story colonnade is made of round columns and 
pilasters, jutting outward with deep arched 
recesses. The towers at each corner are square 
belvederes roofed with black tiles. Shooting 
boxes, similarly roofed, stand out from the two 
street corners at the eighth story, the whole 
effect suggesting a military rather than a mer- 
cantile purpose. The outside walls are 3 feet 
thick at the foundation, gradually decreasin 
toward tbe roof, where the thickness is 1 
inches. The interior court is separated from 
the storage rooms on each side by continuous 
walls of equal thickness, and the subdivisions 
of the rooms are by tbick brick walls perpen- 
dicular from cellar to roof. Steel is employed 
only in the floors, the latter being of terra 
cotta, brick and cement. The building is di- 
vided into two portions by an interior court, 
which is floored at every story and connected 
vertically by two enormous elevators capable 
of lifting the largest furniture van. Each 
floor, except the first and top ones, is divided 
upon each side of this court into three large 
rooms, walied, floored and roofed with solid 
masonry. These rooms in turn are subdi- 
vided by steel partitions into compartments of 


many sizes each compartment being steel 
barred and securely locked. The top floor is di- 
vided into three large rooms with high ceilings 
and well lighted from above. One of these 
rooms is for the storage of paintings, while the 
other is for sleighs, carriages and other bulk 
articles. The room for storage of silver an 
other ware is surrounded by walls 3 feet thick 
and lined with steel 3¢ inch thick. The ar- 
rangement of the building is such that a 
van may be driven in from the street and upon 
an elevator, which will lift it to any floor, 
where it can be loaded or unloaded as circum- 
stances require. The building was designed by 
James E. Ware of this city. 

| "LE" 

SOMETHING of а departure in building con- 
struction is found in connection with the edi- 
fice about to be erected in Chicago at the 
northwest corner of State and Madison streets, 
Perhaps the most interesting feature in con- 
nection with the building will be the use of 
thin plates of aluminum for the street fronts, 
the material being called ** aluminum bronze,” 
from the fact that the metal will have a slight 
alloy, which will give it a pleasing gold color. 
The site has „поша 6214 feet on State 
street and 106 feet on Madison street, and the 
building to be put up will be 16 stories in hight. 
The first or ground floor will be of ordinary 
store hight, while those above will be 12 feet, 
10 feet 6 inches and 11 feet in the clear. The 
windows will occupy the entire distance be- 
tween the stories except а small space required 
for the mullions, and each window will have 
two plates of сіва 11 feet long, joined at the 
center with a line of aluminuu, ing prac- 
tically one large plate of glass 22 feet long. 
On each side will be a smaller window for the 
purpose of ventilation. The mullions between - 
the two windows will be covered with a plate 
of aluminum. The aluminum on the street 
fronts is intended simply for the purpose of 
exterior protection and ornamentation, taking 
the place of fine terra cotta, which would ordi- 
narily be employed in such a structure. The 
floors of the building will be of Roman mosaic 
throughout, both fire and water proof. Each 
floor will have an invisible slope toward the 
exterior walls of the building, through which 
there will be constructed scuppers with auto- 
matic valves, designed to carry water out into 
the street after it has performed its function in 
case of fire. The building is being put up by 
the Chicago Leasehold Trustees, and is intended 
to be a distinct advance in architecture. 
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BUILDING IN POMPEII 


OWEVER INTERESTING our own 
building construction may be, we 
are always ready to give ear to 

accounts of how building is done in 
foreign lands and how building was 
managed іп ancient times. Studying the 
building of our own day makes us 
severely practical and qualifies us for 
various business pursuits, but studying 
the building of other nations and of other 
ages affords an education in a different 
direction equally valuable in а general 
way, although not so immediately profit- 
able in a business sense. Building styles 
are influenced by the civilization and 
taste of a people, and also by the ma- 
terials available for use. At different 
dates in history, buildings in the same 
neighborhood and composed of sub- 
stantially the same materials vary in 

le, in arrangement, in appearance, in 
color, in conveniences and in many other 
particulars, due to differences in the 
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what is comparatively common there 
comes in time to be borrowed and 
used as an embellishment in remote coun- 
tries where marble is not found. A 
people in а wooded country will build. 
at first, at least, almost exclusivelv of 
wood, and will use lavishly woods which 
in other and less favored parts of the 
world are greatly prized. A are in a 
volcanic or lava district will learn to 
make artificial stone and to produce 
structures therefrom more enduring than 
those built of quarried material, while a 
people in atreeless country, where neither 
stone nor yet the material to make artifi- 
cial stone abounds, will learn to make and 
use brick to a degree of proficiency that 
commands the admiration of the world. 


RESOURCES OF THE MODERN BUILDER, 


The tendency of modern building con- 
struction is to disregard local conditions 
and to combine the materials of a dozen 
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culture differed from ours. Climatic 
conditions were also different. 

To reproduce a house of ancient Pompeii 
at the present day, it is found convenient 
to use building materials which in one 
sense are modern, because in their present 
form they are the product of modern ma- 
chinery and processes, but which in 
another, and we might say original form, 
were used in many of the cities of Rome. 
All this is suggestive to the modern 
builder and lends special interest to the 
* Pompeia" or House of Pansa," the 
subject of the accompanying illustrations, 
a structure which now stands in Saratoga, 
N.Y. In the official announcements it is 
described as a ‘‘ Roman house illustrating 
the art, architecture, mythology, man- 
ners and customs of the Roman Empire.” 
It is of interest to builders for all these 
reasons. Pompeii was buried by Vesuvius 
A. D. 79, and therefore more than 1800 
years have transpired since the building 


Building in Pompeii.—Reproduction of the “ House of Pansa,” at Saratoga, №. Y.—General View of Exterior.—(For Plan and 
Views, see Succeeding Pages апа Supplement Plates.) 


Interior 
habits and the tastes of the le. On 
the other hand, buildings in different 


countries, sometimes only a little way 
apart, and erected at about the same date 
for le of very similar tastes and 
wants, differ greatly by reason of the 
differences in the materials available for 
building purposes. 

In our own country the buildings of the 
present day differ from those of a cent- 
ury ago, whether we consider the aver- 
age dwelling or the pretentious city block, 
by reason of both sets of causes out- 
lined above. As a nation, our tastes and 
ideas have advanced, and that which met 
all requirements a short time ago is now 
no longer acceptable. Again, the de- 
velopment of our natural resources and 


more especially of our manufactures, has, presen 


brought many materials into use in build- 
ing of which nothing was known a short 
time since. Further, we are learning to 
adapt to our own use the arts of other 
nations, both ancient and modern, and 
to borrow from them various features of 
building construction and  embellish- 
ment, as wellas peculiar uses of mate- 
rials, which still further modify our build- 
ings. 
COMMON USE OF CHOICE MATERIALS, 
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lands in a single structure. Distance is 
annihilated; for, thanks to modern trans- 
portation, choice stone from a far-off land 
costs no more than the product of a local 
quarry of uncertain quality. Time is dis- 
counted, for modern mechanical processes 
produce in short order what formerly in 
ordinary course required a long period to 
accomplish. Man has pried into the secrets 
of nature's laboratory until he knows 
how even the rocks are made, and sub- 
stituting for chance or accident an intelli 
gent choice in the selection of the mate- 
rials to be combined, he improves upon 
nature's building materials. Never in 
the history of the world have builders 
had so much at their command, nor yet 
materials of so excellent quality, as at 
t. 

To contrast the most ancient building 
our own country affords with the struct- 
ure representing the most recent ideas of 
DE ener y would vy be 

nging er the extremes of a very 
brief period of time, but to go back to the 
days of Pompeii and contrast a buildin 
of that city before its destruction wit 
those of the present day is to span a much 
longer period of time and to institute 
parallels of the most instructive charac- 
ter. Notonly did the building materials 
of Pompeii differ from what we use at 
present, but their civilization and their 


methods which this structure represents 
were current. 


THE “* HOUSE OF PANSA.” 


The general appearance of the repro- 
duction of the House of Pansa as it stands 
in Saratoga is afforded by the cut on 
this page, which was made from a recent 
photograph. The plan on page 306 shows 
the arrangement of the complete struct- 
ure, embracing not only the ancient 
house, but also at the side a corridor 
used as а p for the e рай of 
examples and models of art and archi- 
tecture, leading to the back of the 
building and communicating through the 
Hortus with the larger gallery, contain- 
ing also a collection of paiutings and 
models, The views in the supplement 
plates and on pages 307 and 308 afford an 
excellent idea of the interior arrange- 
ment and details. ; 

Writing upon the subject of the mate- 
rial used in this structure, Franklin W. 
Smith, to whom the world is indebted 
for this reproduction, as well also as for 
the design for a national art gallery, al- 
ready referred to in these columns, says : 


THE MATERIALS EMPLOYED, 


“ The Pompeia is built (the exterior) of 
brick, which with concrete was the prin- 


cipal material of the Romana, т Тһе front 
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is coated about 1 inch with Portland ce- 
ment and painted. It hasstood perfectly 
(not one crack !) during four winters with 
cold to 25? below zero. The roof is of 
horizontal wood-beam construction as 
with the Greeks and Romans, paneled 
and decorated beneath. The walls 
within are of pner (partly on brick as 
in Pompeii). The door jambs are of mas- 
sive concrete, precisely like those in 
Pompeii, of 12-inch with 4-inch reveal. 
The columns are of molded fine Portland 
cement and sand concrete. Those in 
Pompeii were frequently of brick covered 
with plaster. The Impluvium and Viri- 
darium are in pavement of concrete with 
marble sides and broad marble copings. 
These are surrounded as usual in Pom- 
peii with black and white tiles. The 

vement of the halls is generally, as in 

ompeii, of white marble tiles with 
panels of tiles and mosaic in the Cubicula 
and other apartments. The garden (Hor- 
tus) and banquet hall (eus) are floored 
in gray concrete with a wide border of 
red concrete to bases of marble 1 foot 
high around the walls. The square 
columns are of brick, plastered as in 
Pompeii. The garden beds are bordered 
with concrete edging, paneled in Roman 
forms asin Pompeii. Its walls are faced 
with cement plaster, and decorated. The 
above details prove the adaptation of 
concrete to all uses of masonry in 
modern as in ancient times.” 


CEMENT CONSTRUCTION. 


Speaking further of the use of cement con- 
struction, Mr. Smith says: Modern ce- 
ments are equal in quality and endurance 
to the ancient, the latter never being sub- 
mitted to the severe tests of temperature 
prevailing in our Northern States. This 
fact is obtaining recognition in the general 
use of cement for pavements, the severest 
test possible for material against changes 
of wep ар-р by proximity to moisture 
beneath, and sun warmth above, and re- 
cently also for foundation walls and par- 
titions of buildings, as for a long time in 
Europe. Its reinforcement by iron as 
demonstrated by Mr. Ward in his con- 
crete residence in Portchester, N. V., by 
myself in the Villa Zaayda, St. Augustine, 
was extensively illustrated in the founda- 
tions of the Hotel Metropole, London, 
which, it was stated, received 65 miles of 
band iron. The principle is now success- 
fully applied in England and Germany in 
strengthening cement, sewer and conduit 
pipe by wire netting cast within it. 

* In California concrete construction, 
thus reinforced by twisted iron, has 
obtained substantial acceptance in vari- 
ous large constructions throughout, 
not only as in the house of Mr. Ward 
for floors and partitions, but in columns 
and domes. Thus modern construction 
repeats ancient examples, for the dome 
of the Pantheon at Rome is but a 
bell of solid concrete. The Museum of 
the Stanford University, the Science and 
Art Building, Mills College, Academy of 
Sciences, San Francisco; United States 
Torpedo Magazine, and other structures 
are recent specimens. The announce- 
ment that the New York Herald building 
is to be of artificial stone is presumably 
that it is to be of concrete with marble 
inlaid, i. e., imbedded, as in the sidewalks 
of Pompeii, copied by myself in the pave- 
ment before the Pompeia, of concrete, con- 
taining a marble mosaic of the letters 
“HAVE.” It is with these convictions 
of practical advantages that I propose 
concrete as an economical and durable 
material for my design for a National 
Gallery." 

The dimensions of the House of Pansa, 
as reproduced at Saratoga, are 200 x 75 
feet. It is visited by thousands of people 
annually, by some as builders to contrast 
ancient and modern methods and 
materials, and by others in the sense of 
studying the art of ancient Rome and the 
customs of the people of the first century 
of the Christian era. Those who enter 
its portals are handed a little book which 
contains many particulars of interest to 


all classes of visitors. Soine of the para- 
graphs are of prey thi pos 
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ARRANGEMENT OF ROMAN HOUSES. 


The arrangement of the houses of 
Pompeii was generally upon the plan of 
all Roman houses of the period and con- 
formed closely to the prescribed propor- 
tions of Vitruvius, the architect whose 
authoritative work has come down to us. 
It therefore lends an additional interest 
to the Pompeian house, that in it we see 
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by individual taste. To understand 
йау the construction of a Pompeian 
house, it should be remembered that it 
was divided into two parts—one for 
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Building in Pompeii.—Plan of the House of Pansa, Reproduced at Saratoga. 


the usual Roman habitations in the time 
of Christ. The homes of the citizens 
differed only in size and grandeur, ac- 
cording to the wealth of the owner; the 
ornaments, wall decorations, &c., varied 


family use, the other for the public. 
This remarkable feature sprang from the 
* Constitution of Rome," which permit- 
ted each patrician to draw about him as 
large a number Of; plebeians;as his rank 
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or influence could attract. These clients, 
as they were called, had free access to 
the houses of their patrons, for political 
conference or advice, and they were cor- 
dially welcomed, as their votes and influ- 
ence were of importance. Early in the 
day they assembled under his roof, await- 
ing his presence to ask favors or seek his 
aid. It was, therefore, indispensable that 
family privacy should be secured by 
special construction. 

Thus the Atrium and Alc were quite 
freely appropriated by the dependents or 
retainers. e private rooms, called 
the Penetralia, consisted of the Tab- 
linum, in the center of the house; the 
Peristylium (court) the Cubicula (bed- 
rooms), Trielinia (dining rooms), Bib- 
liotheca (library), Eredra (conversation- 
room), Pinacotheca (picture room), Culina 
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ouped in the most charming perspect- 
fró, and overhead the deep tine of an 
Italian heaven.” 

We will take the rooms in order as they 
are numbered, and thus, without confu- 
sion, the reader may understand the use 
and details of each, 


THE ROOMS AND THEIR USES, 


No. 1. The Vestibule—Opens outwardly 
upon the street and inwardly upon the 
Atrium, or hall, The first object which 
greets the eye is a fierce dog in the act of 
springing upon the visitor. This device, 
in mosaic, was common to the larger 
houses, and indicates that it was a re- 
minder of a dangerous dog within ; quite 
neces where houses stood so invitingly 
open. Beneath it was written the warn- 
ing “Cave Canem" (beware of the dog). 
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pluvium roof are the lions’ heads, through 
which spouts carried the water into the 
pool, whence they passed into other cis- 
terns, to be used for household purposes. 
The ceiling of this Atrium is decorated 
with copies of the famous mosaics from the 
Villa of Diomede, exhibited in the Na- 
tional Museum at Naples. A general 
view suggests a collection of orchids. 

The “ Muses” upon pedestals are: Terp- 
sichore, Dancing; госта, Religion; 
Erato, Poetry; Clio, History; epe 
Lyric Poetry; Calliope, Science. "Tables, 
chairs, couches, musical instruments, tri- 
pods, candelabra, and all other furniture 
have been reproduced from originals pre- 
served in the Naples Museum or from wall 
pictures found in Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum and models in the Naples Museum. 
The lamps also are modeled from one of 
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Building in Pompeii.— View in Atrium or Hall, looking through the Tablinum and Peristylium. 


(kitchen), Lararium (private altar), Bal- 
neum (bathroom), and the Zystus, or 
small garden. 


THE REPRODUCTION A COUNTERPART OF 
POMPEIAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


The facade is as precisely as possible а 
counterpart of Pompeian domestic archi- 
tecture. The doors are an accurate re- 

uction from casts in the museum at 
ompeii. These casts were made by 
pouring plaster into cavities left in the 
scoric, where the doors had left their im- 
print before decay. 

An able writer says : ** The exterior of 
the Roman domus, the ornaments of the 
interior notwithstanding, was somewhat 
paltry; partly owing to its lowness and 
гесе the absence of windows. 

The interior, on the contrary,was mag- 
nificent. What a magic effect must have 
been produced when all the doors and 
curtains were thrown back and the eye 
could reach from the Ostium (entrance) 
through the ee courts ] v à all 
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In the vestibule are brackets with four 
busts called ** The Great and Good.” This 
was a custom, not only in Pompeii, but 
Rome, by which Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 
Homer and others were installed as 
exemplars. Salve (welcome) greets the 
visitor from the pavement as he enters the 
dwelling. 

No. 2, 2. The small rooms at the side of 
the vestibule were occupied by porters 
who not infrequently were chained 
slaves, 

No. 8. The Atrium was an imposing 
hall, where the master of the house re- 
ceived all who were not admitted to the 
inner apartments, In the center of the 
roof is seen the Compluvium (with a sac- 
rificial cornice of festoons and skulls of 
bulls), toward which the roof sloped in 
order to throw rainwater into the Implu- 
vium, a marble pool in the floor, where a 
fountain throws its cooling spray into the 
air—the bottom painted as a reflection of 
the sky above, and with seaweed also as 
growing there. At the corners of the Com- 


the richest patterns in the great work 
on antiquities of Herculaneum. Every 
household article, from the most elaborate 
furniture to the most ordinary kitchen 
utensil, was executed with an artistic 

ace which reaches the acme of elegance. 

ven colanders were perforated with 
graceful designs. The taste in these de- 
tails proves a study of Greek art by the 
artists—whereas, in our mechanical age, 
the skill of the artisan rather than the 
artist is set forth in household chattels. 


CLOAK AND ANTE ROOMS, 


No. 4. The Vestiarium, or cloak room, 
where clients were required to leave 
all superfluities before entering the 
Atrium. 

Nos. 5, 5, 5, 5. Are the anteroom and 
three Cubicula (bedrooms) ranged on sides 
of the Atrium—so named from their cu- 
bicalform. "These were invariably small 
and dimly lighted. Their inconvenience 
to modern view is explained only by the 
custom of the oa to sleep in their 
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apparel, and on awakening to resort to 
their magnificent public baths for warm 
and cold ablutions, and an elaborate toi- 
let, with oils, perfumes, the friction of 
thestrigil and allthe appurtenances of 
those vast and luxurious establishments. 
These Cubicula are the exact size of those 
in the stately House of Pansa. Specially 
noticeable is the bed made after the bronze 
original exhumed in Pompeii, with its ex- 
quisite modeling. The chair of the Muses 
will be recognized as familiar in ancient 
Greek bas-relief. 

Nos. 6. 6. Alo, or wings, on either side 
of the Tablinum, were recesses used for 
rest or conversation. The ceilings are 
precise in size and color from the richest 
specimen published by Nicollini, in the 
most superb work yet issued upon Pom- 
peian relics and art. 


THE MASTER'S ROOM. 


No. 7. The Tablinum, a central apart- 
ment, entered from the center of the At- 
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admitting air and sunlight. Here were 
given private entertainments, when the 
colonnade was festooned with garlands of 
roses and was gay with gorgeous plumage. 
Her?» beneath subdued lights moved those 
stately Roman men and women, in their 
classic robes, while music from flute and 
lyre stole upon the ear from slaves con- 
cealed above. It is here that Sir Bulwer 
Lytton depicts the meetings of the beau- 
tiful Ione with Glaucus and Arbaces in 
the ** Last Days of Pompeii.” 

The ceiling of the Pere is copied 
from the Baths of Titus. Few ceilings 
escaped destruction in the falling of burn- 
ing rafters during the catastrophe. 
the right of the Peristyle at the end of the 
Fauces is 

No. 10. A Cubiculum larger than those 
upon the Afrium. The mural decoration 
of this room is from the House of Castor 
and Pollux." 

No. 11. Bibliotheca, or library, was 
never necessarily very large, as literature 
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chaplets of flowers, or even of silver, for 
distribution among the guests. Each 
person reclined upon his side with his 
elbow resting upon a cushion. 

No.13. Balneum, or bathroom. As all 
Pompeians used the great public baths, 
the private ones were limited, as only for 
emergency. The wall of this room is 
from the unique decoration of the bath- 
room in Diomede's villa—a representation 
of deep sea water, with fishes—and pome- 
granate trees on the side walls in full 
bearing. The marble tub is below the 
level of the floor, like a tank, as was the 
custom, and the ceiling represents an 
open sky, with birds, dragon-flies, &c. 

No. 14. Culina (kitchen) This was 
between the two Triclinia, and the brick 
stove of thisroom is a model of that found 
in the House of Pansa. Spitsfor roasting 
were laid across the embrasures of the 


stone. Chimneys were not used, charcoal 


not requiring them. 


No. 15. Summer Triclinium. Here in | 


Building in Pompeii.— View in the СЕсиз or Banquet Hall. 


rium. This was the private retreat of the 
master of the house ; his Sanctum, where, 
in cabinets, were kept busts of ancestors, 
family archives and genealogical tables, 
the latter giving the name to the room. 
The ceiling of this room is from a remark- 
ably well-preserved house excavated in 
1865. The cabinets are supplied with fac- 
similes of ancient papyrus manuscripts 
and rolls of Latin, simulating accurately 
the books of the Pompeians. The busts 
are in part to illustrate kindred; and 
therefore are not all contemporaneous. 

The Strong Box” is a precise copy of 
one in the museum at Naples. 

It will be seen from the various copies 
of mural paintings found in Pompeii that 
draperies were used, both at doors and 
windows, although no such textiles could, 
of course, have survived the destruction, 
even in carbonization. 

_From the Atrium again, we turn to the 
right into No. 8, the Fauces (the jaws), a 
narrow passage which obviated passing 
through the Tablinum to inner apart- 
ments. The principal of these is 


THE PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 


No.9. The Peristylium—a court or hall 
still larger than the Atrium, with twelve 
columns inclosing a space called the Viri- 
darium, with Pan and Satyr among the 
verdure. Above was another opening 
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in those days was not voluminous. The 
rolls or ‘manuscripts, however, were not 
compact, like modern books. They were 
made of papyrus or parchment, and writ- 
ten in ink, intended to be easily washed 
off. There was a small ticket fastened 
at one end, designating the subject, and 
the books were frequently kept rolled up 
in boxes (Scrinia) with tickets uppermost. 
These books when found were at first sup- 
posed to be charred sticks of wood, but 
some have been successfully unrolled by 
the most painstaking efforts. 


THE DINING ROOM. 


No 12. The winter Triclinium (dining 
room), named from the couches surround- 
ing the table, as Romans always reclined 
during meals. The size of the couch was 
in accordance with the rule that the num- 
ber at dinner should never be less than 
the Graces (three), or more than the 
Muses (nine), excepting, of course, in 
large banquets. Grand houses had two 
Triclinia, for winter or summer use, but 
the ancients were much addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, and called fre- 
quently into requisition the eus, or 
large hall. At such times the floor was 
strewn thickly with sawdust stained in 
bright colors, and at one end of the hall 
slaves danced during the meal. A silver 
hoop suspended above the table held 


the summer the Pompeian families took 
their meals, beneath the shade of trellised 
grape vines as screen from sun rays. 
Flowers lined the walls, on which were 
paneled pictures making  vistas—loop- 
holes for the imagination to range beyond 
the narrow inclosure. The dining couch 
is an exact reproduction of one remaining 
in Pompeii, and at its precise distance 
from the garden walls. The panels are 

ainted in oil from originals in Hercu- 
aneum. 

The Amphore were made either to stand 
in the ground or to be set in other vessels, 
and held wine, oil, &c. The vases were 
used for holding water, wheat and other 
articles of food. 

No.16. The Lararium, or household 
temple, has above it а sacrificial picture 
taken from a temple in Herculaneum. 
The altar within has bas-reliefs of a sacri- 
ficial procession of the Gods of Olympus, 
and others, adjacent, are of special celeb- 
rity: ‘‘ Bacchus Visiting Icarus." ‘‘ Con- 
sultation of the Oracle of Apollo." **Apollo 
Receiving Libation from Victory.“ E 
chanalian Figures." It was here that the 
family propitiated their ** Lares and Pen- 
ates" with flowers, fruits and the blood of 
animals. 

THE GARDEN. 


No.17. The Hortus (garden), with walls 
painted in oil in the fantastic style always 
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followed in their outside work. The first 
in order represents a disciple of Bacchus 
after a revel; the second, a more noble 
Roman, recumbent in thoughtful mood ; 
and adjoining this pair is Orpheus 
Charming the Animals " with his music. 

No. 18. The СЕсиз, or large hall, was an 
innovation borrowed by Pompeians from 
the Greeks. It was used for a banquet 
hall. The proportions were so regulated 
as to accommodate two Trielin ia, their 
respective couches facing each other, with 
space for servants to pass between and 
around them. 
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two houses, whether domus (habitations of 
the wealthy) or insula (habitations of the 
middle and lower classes), should be built 
closely together, but that an open space 
of 5 feet should be left between them. 


— —— —— — —— 


New Designs in Metallie Ceiling 


The use of sheet metal in build- 
ing construction is constantly grow- 
ing in favor with contractors, archi- 
tects and builders, апа this condition 
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illustrations represents an interior view 
of an art gallery, the ceiling of which is 
covered with some of the company's latest 
designs. This concern employ what is 
known as the tongue and groove or end 
lock method for combining the different 
panels which go to make up the whole de- 
sign. The ceiling is made of No. 27 soft 
steel, the depth of the molding in the 
deep panels being 13g inches. The joints 
and nail heads are concealed by reasom 
of the construction employed and the 
work is executed, we are informed, in 
such a way that the ceiling will not curl 


MV id 


New Designs in Metallic Ceiling.—Fig. 1.--Interior View of an Art Gallery having Metallic Ceiling. 


No. 19. Pinacotheca (picture room) con- 
tains oil paintings by Pascal and Zurcher. 

No 20. The edra, or conversation 
room, is supposed to supply the place of 
the modern drawing room, though the 
Peristyle rivaled it in attractions. Неге, 
however, were placed some of the choicest 
of the adornments of a rich Pompeian 


house. The ceiling, as also that of the 
(cus, is from the Baths of Titus. 
THE ROOF. 


No. 21. The Solarium (sun terrace). 
Generally the houses consisted of but one 
story, but in some were extra sleeping 
rooms over a part of the structure, as is 
shown by remaining staircases. The So- 
larium was thus left on the roof of the 
front part of the building, and was the 
most delightful portion of the house. 
Shaded by vines from the street, and or- 
namented with growing flowers, it was 
the resort in warm evenings for air, and 
in cooler weather for sun baths.” Cary- 
atides support the trellises, and vases 
alternate with them, holding vines which 
grow in trained festoons around the roof 
garden. 


SOO •— 


Houses in Ancient Rome. 


From the earliest times the private 
houses in Коше had been very simple in 
structure; but after the conquest of 
Greece, and more especially of Asia, 
individuals began to build their dwellings 
jn a magnificent style, says an exchange, 
and the taste for splendid mansions and 

alaces increased so rapidly that a house 
ike that of Crassus, which at first was 
universally admired for its splendor and 
magnificence, in the course of a few 
years was lost among superior buildings. 
All Roman houses were very high. Au- 
stus fixed 70 and Trajan 60 feet as the 
ight above which none were allowed to 
be built, and the upper story was gener- 
ally of wood. It was the law of the 
Twelve Tables, which also occurs in the 
Roman legislation of later times, that no 
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of affairs is due, no doubt, to a va- 
riety of causes. It is well known that 
sheet metal constitutes an excellent cov- 
ering for roofs, is adapted for sidings of 
buildings and for interior decoration, 
while adding in no small degree to the 
fire-proof qualities of structures in con- 
nection with which the material is em- 
ployed. Its peculiar character renders it 


or twist when exposed to fire. The in- 
termediate panels, the construction of 
which is shown in Fig. 2, are of a high 
grade of steel and may be combined in a 
way to ошо, when properly decorated, 
very pleasing results. The company 
named have devoted no little time and 
money to the production of this form of 
ceiling, and operate a plant which is fully 


Fig. 2.—Showing Construction of Intermediate Panels. 


especially serviceable for the interior 
decoration of Buildings, owing to the fact 
that sheet-metal panels may be stamped 
or wrought into а variety of designs, 
and these in turn combine in a way to 
produce when painted rich and artistic 
effects. Many buildings at the present 
day have ceilings made of this material, 
the decorative treatment being of a 
character to greatly enhance the beauty 
of the various apartments in which the 
work is executed. Some new designs in 
metallic pea have due been brought 
to the notice of the building trades by the 
Kinnear & Gager Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, in connection with work they have 
executed. Fig. 1 of the accompanying 


equipped with the latest improved ma- 
chinery. 


——— — — — ——————— 


ACCORDING to official records, building 
operations in the city of Washington dur- 
ing the month of October of the present 
year involved an outlay of a sum greater 
than for any previous corresponding 
period. During that month there were 
243 new buildings erected at a cost of 
$1,106,625. There were also additions 


'and repairs made during the period named 


which brought the total number of build- 
inge up to 426 and the outlay to $1,164,- 


Original from 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


THE BUILDING INTERESTS generally 

throughout the country are in good con- 
dition this fall, and during the past month the 
builders have been engaged in putting their 
work under cover for winter. Reports from 
various localities show that the contractors in 
a large majority of cases are well satisfied with 
the season’s business. During November there 
have been no labor disturbances of any magni- 
tude affecting the building trades, and aside 
from the electric wiremen's strike in New 
York City the trade at large has been free 
from troubles with workmen. There bave 
been about the usual number of differences 
with individual contractors by the unions, but 
nothing serious enough to involve extended 
interests. The portion of the West which has 
suffered for some time with inactivity among 
the builders seems to be recovering from a 
period of dullness, and the amount of building 
being done and that which is projected is 
steadily increasing. Builders in these locali- 
ties arelooking for а better season next year 
and with apparently good ground for bope. 
In some of the Western cities there is a scarcity 
of workmeu at present, but it is anticipated 
tbat workmen who have left such cities on ac- 
count of the dull condition of affairs will re- 
turn now that business is picking up. 


Boston, Mass. 


In Boston the amount of building in progress 
is large for November and many of the more 
important buildings are being prepared for the 
continuance of work tbrough the winter. The 
general situation between employers and work- 
men is free from any present position that 
would indicate liability to disturbance in the 
near future. On November 1 that part of the 
agreement made between the Mason Builders’ 
Association and the bricklayers, the stone- 
masons and tbe building laborers’ unions re- 
батан the working of eight hours durin 

ovember December went went into ef- 
fect. The working rules involving this change 
were adopted by the Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion on one side and the unions mentioned on 
the other, tbrough the action of joint commit- 
tees of arbitration, on Feb 1,1892. The 
rule under which the eight hours during No- 
vember are worked is as follows: 

2. During the montbs of March, April, May 
June, July, ликов. September and October of 
189?, not more than Dine hours’ labor shall be re- 
quired, in the limits of the day (except over- 
time as provided tor); and during November 
and December, 1892, not more than eigbt hours’ 
labor shall be required in the limits of a day, 
except overtime as provided for. 


Bince the establishment of the joint com- 
mittees the relations between employers 
and workmen in this branch of the business 
have been more satisfactory than ever before. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The reporte from Buffalo show that builders 
have been unusually busy this summer and 
that at present business is brisk, most of the 
contractors having all they can attend to. 
The Builders’ Association Exchange has re- 
cently received а request from the Building 
Trades Council for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to meet one from the council for the 
purpose of discussing several matters which 
they think need attention. What subjects are 
to be discussed were not stated, but President 
Berrick of the exchange Appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of one member from each trade 
represented in the council, and the workmen 

l be met half way in any effort to bring 
about needed legitimate reforms. 

On the night of election day the exchan 
porua a special wire and a bulletin b 

y which means the members were provided 
with election returns at tbe earliest possible 
moment. An elaborate lunch was spread and 
admission was only obtainable by card. Every- 
thing went off in splendid style, and the whole 
event was a credit to the Builders’ Exchange 
and the men who furnished the refreshments. 


Chicago, III. 


The exceasive amount of building in Chicago 
continues without any immediate prospect of 
falling off, and builders are correspondingly 
busy and happy. During the dedication of the 
World's Fair Buildings the members of the 
Builders’ and Traders“ Exchange had tbe pleas- 
ure of entertaining & number of the directors 
of the National Association of Builders who 
participated in the event before returning to 


Google 


their homes from the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association at Indianapolis. 

The Building Trades Council appointed a 
committee on October 11. to begin the work of 
raising funds for the erection of the proposed 
labor temple." The building is to cost $250,- 
000, and the shares will cost $5 each. Quar- 
ters will be secured at once for a free labor 
library. Nothing of а serious nature has dis- 
tur the amicable relationship between em- 
ployers and workmen, and aside from а few 
unimportant cases the amount of work being 
done in Cbicago is going forward with an un- 
usually small amount of labor disturbances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The reports of the condition of buil in 
Cincinnati are indicative of the fact that there 
is plenty of work on hand, and Ше business 
bas been up to the mark throughout the season. 
The Builders! Exchange held its regular meet- 
ing on October 15, at which time the semi- 
annual report of the treasurer was presented, 
and showed the excbange to be in good finan- 
cial condition. 

A communication was received from the 
Board of Trade of Columbus, Ohio, requesting 
the excbange to approve а circular which 
asked the directors of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion to regulate the price of hotels, restaurants, 
&c., in Chicago. The communication was 
approved. 

0. P. Kaufman, secretary of the Builders' 
and Traders’ Exchange of Louisville, paid the 
exchange a visit and reported his exchange in 
& flourishing condition, stating that $25,000 
had been subscribed toward erecting а build- 
ing of their own A delegation from the ex- 
change attended the opening of the new water 
works at Madisonville, and were pleasantly 
entertained. 


There will evidently be united action on the . 


rt of the Builders' and the Build. 
ing Trades Council on the matter of reform in 
the apprenticeshi stem. Tbe employers 
earnestly desire tive action and have 
the promised co-operation of the journeymen 
organizations. apprenticeship term for 
most trades 1s three years, and the number is 
generally limited, but there is no law by which 
employees can hold . if tbey leave 
the shops or factories. If there was the right 
sort of a law the employers could hold the ap- 
prentices for the time they are learning the 
trade, and they would not admitted to the 
unions as ex workmen until they could 
prove that they had served the legal time as 
apprentices and were entitled to membership. 
Friday, October 25, the Real Estate Ex- 
change held a special meeting, called for tbe 
p of listening to remarks from ex-Presi- 
ent John S. Stevens and Secretary W. H. Say- 
ward of the National Association of Builders, 
who had been invited to talk upon the subject 
of organizations of such character ownin 
their own buildings. The meeting was wel 
attended, and the members seemed favorably 
impressed with the practical p: tation of the 
subject. Both gentlemen were Able to speak 
from experience, as both are members of build- 
ers’ exchanges which have put the matter to 
test and demonstrated the wisdom and bene- 
fits of such а plan. Оп the . 
both Mr. Stevens and the secretary ad 
the Builders’ Exchange on the same and other 
subjects at a well attended and enthusiastic 
meeting. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The building interests of Indianapolis are in 
good condition and nothi has transpired 

uring tbe past month that has tended to dis- 
turb the labor market. The Builders! Ex- 
change had the pleasure of entertaining the 
officers and directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders in mid-year meeting, a report 
of which appears in the Builders! Exchange 
department of this issue, and a thoroughly 
fraternal and enjoyable time was had by both 
visitors and hosts. 


Lowell, Mass. 


The Central Labor Union Met October 30, 
and the principal topic of discussion was the 
formation of a local arbitration board, to con- 
sist of an equal number of representatives 
from the employers and the Central Labor 
Union. This board could settle all disputes 
that might arise between employers and em- 
por The sentiment of the union was in 
avor of such a board, and a committee of five 
was appointed to appear before the Board of 
Trade and explain the project to that body 
and ask its co-operation. Tbe plan under dis- 
cussion is practically that advocated by the 
National Association of Builders. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tbe builders of Milwaukee bave bad plenty 
of work during the last few months and tbe 
rebuilding of the district destroyed by the re- 


cent terrible fire will make business more act 
ive for some time to come. ‘The Builders’ Ex- 
cbange is in excellent condition, although there 


is room for improvement in the attendance at 
meetings. The new building is p essing 
that it 


rapidly. and it is contidently expec 
1 be finished in time for dedication by the 
beginning of the new year; the plastering is 
nearly all completed and only tbe interior 
finishing is yet to be done. ere bas been 
little trouble with tbe workmen of late, and 
there are no present indications of any change 
in existing relationship. 


New York City. 


The only thing that bas occurred during tbe 
past month in New York City to seriously dis- 
turb the labor market in the building trades 
was the strike of electric wiremen. The 
trouble began a few weeks ago, when about 20 
of the most prominent contracting firms, find- 
ing that the union could not supply al! the 
men required, formed themselves into the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, and put 
up a notice in their workshops to the effect 
that on and after October 15 they would make 
no discrimination between union and non- 
union men. The men didn’t like the notice, 
but trade was brisk, and the contractors car- 
ried out their programme. Several small 
strikes were begun, and at a special meeting of 
the union a general strike was ordered against 
the contractors’ association. Work, however, 
is going on steadily on all puani for which 
members of the association held contracts, 
and but slight inconvenience has been experi- 
enced by reason of the strike. 


‘Omaha, Neb. 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Omaha held a special meeting on October 25 
to listen to an address by the secretary of the 
National Association of Builders on subjects 
pertaining to the welfare of the exc . The 
meeting was well attended and the speech- 
making was preceded by & most enjoyene 
banquet. The exchange has recently re- 
quested the council of the city to appoint a 
committee to confer with tbe exchange in re- 
gard to the revision of the building law of 
Omaha. The request has been complied with, 
and a committee has been appoin It is ex- 
pected that the work of revision, which has 
deen going on in the exchange for some time, 
will now take on a more official character. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


At aconference meeting, held October 25, the 
Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia 
adopted the code of practice advocated by 
the National Association, which will now be 
submitted to the full corporation for ap 
aod incor tion into the rules of 
change. The conference also recomm 
that a sheet-metal workers’ class be added to 
the Mechanical Trade School managed by the 
exchange, and it was a to have a meet- 
ing wi грез усе of the Journeymen 
Plasterers' tective Association, with a view 
to having that organization co-operate with 
the master plasterers in framing rules govern- 
ing apprentices in the plastering trade. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


The Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco, 1 
conjunction with the Builders’ Association, 
an organization of similar nature, and the 
Oakland Exchange, is striving to bring about 
certain amendments to tbe California lien law. 
Ata special meeting called to consider the 
ац], the Builders’ Exchange was represept- 
ed by C. C. Terril, W. M. Miller and M. J. 
Donovan; the Builders! Association by M. 
C. Lynch, J. T. Hayes, E. Williams and R. 
Smiley, and the Oakland Builders’ Exchange 
by J. C. Bassett, J. S. White and A. Kendall. 
After а great deal of discussion а committee 
was appointed to formulate and draft an 
amendment to the present lien law. The com- 
mittee consists of O. Lewis, chairman, M. J. 
Donovan, J. C. Bassett, C. C. Terril and M. C. 


Lynch. 
ун St. Louis, Mo. 


Ataspecial meeting of the Builders’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, Mo., at noon, October 27, the mem- 
bers listened to an address by W. Н. Sayward, 
secretary of the National Association ot Build- 
ers. Anthony Ittner, president of the National 
Association of Builders, and Jeremiah Sheehan, 
president of the National Association of Plumb- 
ers, also made addresses: 

The building business of the city is in good 
condition, the builders having all that can be 
comfortably attended to. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of 
Svracuse is looking about for new quarters. 
Thoee occupied at present were taken as the 
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only ones available after the exchange was 
burned out about а year ago. The attendance 
of the members at the meetings is not as large 
as is desired, but it is hoped that a change of 
location may create а greater interest than 
now exists. Building is just fairly active and 
the workmen are showing no intention of 
making any change in the present relationship 
between themselves and the employers. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Builders“ Exchange held a meeting in 
its hall in the Knowles Building, November 15, 
‘at which the resignation of J sapor T. Darling, 
as vice-president, was accepted, Mr. Darlin 
intending to reside in Chicago for the next 1; 
montbs. B. D. Morse of Milbury, present 
Director of the National Association, 
elected to fill the vacancy, secretary George 
Bouchard casting the ballot of the association 
for him. After routine business it was de- 
cided that at su uent meetings, after ad- 
journment is reached, а social entertainment 
will be provided. 


was 


Notes. 


The Fitchburg Master Builders! Association 
has finally completed its organization by 
electing the following officers: J. Dudley 
Littlehale, president; W. Н. Hayes, vice- 
president; John Starr, secretary; trustees, F. 
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A. Macauliffe, A. Dunkason, H. B. Dyer, A. 
Wellington, H. E. Gennison, A. M. Buckley. 
The trustees represent six building trades. 


The members of the Toledo Builders’ Ex- 
change held their first social session Novem- 
ber 10. Nearly 200 gathered in the rooms in 
the Slade building and enjoyed a feast of 
dainty food. There were toasts and responses. 
The exchange will give a grand banquet De- 
cember 20 in Pythian Castle, to which builders 
from all parts of the country will be bidden. 
A ball will succeed the banquet. Since the 
Builders’ Exchange was organized it has been 
very successful and a great help to contract- 
ors and those wishing to let contracts for work. 
The treasury contains over $7,000. The dues 
and assessments amount to over $200 monthly. 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch of October 28 

rinted a notice of another damage suit grow- 
ng out of the great strike of 1891, based upon 
the decision in the case of Buchanan against 
certain members of the Builders’ Exchange. 
Jt said: George M. Cote, through his attor- 
neys, entered suit October 27 for $10,000 dam- 
ages аап Hugh Murphy et al. The de- 
fendants, it is stated, are members of the 
Planing Mill Association of Alle beny County 
and of the Builders! Exchange of Pittsburgh. 
The plaintiff states that he was engaged in the 
lumber business in Pittsburgh and 
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up a good trade. In May, 1891, he charges, 
the defendants conspired to injure him, dam- 
age him in his business and deprive him of 
his source of buying and of customers, &c. 
‘they refused to sell bim material or supplies, 
and by threate, intimidations and other un- 
lawful means prevented others from selling 
lumber, &c., to him. They sent out circulars 
to persons in the trade and to customers and 
persons with whom he was dealing, inter- 
viewed representatives of companies and firms 
personally, and by means of promises, intimi- 
dations. &c., prevented their dealing with tbe 
plaintiff." 


Another attempt to organize a Builders’ Ex- 
cbange is being made in Butte City, Mont. 
The builders are awake to the necessity of es- 
tablishing some form of organization that will 
insure the adoption of more equitable and uni- 
versal practices in the transaction of business, 
and have addressed the National Association 
with the purpose in view of being started cor- 
rectly in the undertaking. Ideutification with 
the National Association is also contemplated. 


The National Real Estate As»ociation, whose 
recent convention in Buffalo was so su 
intends to bring its p to the notice of 
builders through the medium of the local ex- 
changes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


edited by Fred. T. H Several illus- 
trations ; 94 в; 5x 714 inches in size; 
bound in board covers. blished by the 


The subject of hardwood finish is one 
in which every carpenter and builder is 
more or less interested, and it is to meet 
the requirements of these trades that this 
little work has been issued. In order to 
make it as complete as possible, a variety 
of authorities on the subject have been 
consulted, and every effort put forth to 
make the work practical in all respects. 
Within its covers are rules and directions 
for finishing in natural colors and in an- 
tique, mahogany, cherry, birch, walnut, 
ash, redwood, sycamore and other domes- 
tic woods. Attention is also gen to 
finisbing, filling staining, varnishing and 
polishing, together with miscellaneous 
rules for dyeing, gilding and bronzing. 


"THE ORNAMENTAL DRAFTSMAN AND Der- 
BIGNER. By severa! practical 
and designers. Arranged by Robert Scott 
Burn. ustrated with 19 folding plates 
and 75 engravings; 142 pages. Bound in 
stiff board covers. Published by Ward, 
Lock, Bowden & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


This work consists of a series of practi- 
cal instructions in free-hand drawing in 
outline and from the round, together 
with a number of papers on form and 
color as applied to industrial decoration 
and art manufactures. In treating of 
the various branches of the subject, at- 
tention is first given to the simpler lines 
and combinations of lines, each example 
being designed in such a way as to lead 
up to the lesson next succeeding, so that 
the pupil is taken by a regular gradation 
of lessons or examples from the simplest 
to the most complicated subjects. is 
3 is carried out in the series of 
essons presented, and is rigidly insisted 
upon as essential to be followed if satıs- 
factory progress is desired. In addition 
to numerous illustrations presented in 
connection with the text, a series of plates 
containing a wide range of examples of 
ornamental drawing is given. Although 
the work is written from an English 
standpoint and represents essentially 
English practice, it is likely to be found 
to contain much that is of interest and 
value to American readers. 


MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. By W. 
F. Decker. Second edition revised. Ilus- 
trated with numerous plates and diagrams ; 
138 pages, 0 x 9 inches in size. Bound in 
stiff board covers. Published by William 
T. Comstock. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


This volume is intended for the use of 
the carpenter and others having to do 
with wood work, and in its preparation 


Google 


some of the material contained in the first 
edition has been omitted and new matter 
added. The work is comprised in nine 
chapters, the first of which presents ex- 
amples of rough sketches, with hints on 
making them. The second chapter treats 
of drawing instruments and materials, 
while the third gives attention to letter- 
ing of different styles, with directions for 
making titles. Definitions in geometrical 
problems is the subject of the next chap- 
ter, followed by some remarks on ele- 
mentary projections; and then chapters 
on the applications of projections, isomet- 
rical and cabinet projections, house plans 
and methods of laying out rafters. An 
appendix is made up of specifications of 
materials to be furnished and labor per- 
formed in the erection and entire comple- 
tion of а wooden double tenement house 
in the city of Minneapolis. The specifica- 
tions were copied verbatim from those 
furnished by the architects from which 
& contract for manang was let. The 
volume is neatly printed, the engravings 
show evidence of careful preparation, 
and the second edition, considered as a 
whole, is calculated to prove as popular 
as its predecessor. 


Тнк BUILDING BUDGET AND EVERYBODY'S 
ABBIST 


diagrams а and „ 160 pares, 
ows ; 

4% x 6% inches in size. Bound in 

covers. blished by I. P. Hicks. ce 


50 cents. 


The contents of this little volume are 
gu by the title, and have been 
brought out for the benefit of those seek - 
ing practical information on the various 
subjects pertaining to the building busi- 
ness. ile not intended to cover the 
entire field of carpentry, it gives various 
mechanical problems and methods of 
building construction, together with the 
experience of those who have practically 
solved the problems and executed the 
work. Attention is given to estimating, 
roofing, framing, backing hip rafters, con- 
struction of gutters, day's work in hang- 
ing and trimming doors, drawin 
of various forms, &c. Опе of the inter- 
esting features of the little work is a 
short chapter on shingling hips and val- 
leys, a subject which has received more 
or less attention during the past year in 
the columns of Carpentry and Building. 
Another topic discussed is the art of saw 
filing, while a chapteron Common Sense 
in Architecture " is likely to be found en- 
tertaining. 

— —— 


AN INTERESTING PLANT for sawin 
is said to be in operation at Clarens, 
Switzerland, the largest machine there 
being eat of dealing with blocks 3 
feet 1 inch high by 8 feet 3 inches long, 
and 6 feet 6 inches wide. The saw of this 
machine is 7 feet 3 inches in diameter, 


stone 


and is a steel plate mounted on a screwed 
spindle, along which it can be shifted by 
means of large nuts, so as to vary its Ine 
sition for a cut in any desired place. The 
rim of the saw is studded with diamonds, 
which are held in small disks of steel fitted 
into recesses drilled into the saw near its 
riphery alternately on either side. These 
ittle disks are secured in place by tin 
solder. The cut is 3; inch wide, and about 
1 square foot of Carra white marble is 
sawn per minute. 


New Congressional Library. 


The new library building, commenced 
some four and а half years since, and 
which will probably occupy nearly three 
years more to complete, will, when fin- 
ished, be the largest structure in Wash- 
ington, with the exception of the Capitol. 
It is 470 feet in length, 340 feet in width, 
and when completed will be 140 feet in 
hight, measuring from the ground to the 
top of the dome. In the laying of the 
foundation every foot of ground ar aria 
ing the walls was severely tested by 
means of scientific appliances, and then 
cement and concrete was employed upon 
which to erect the edifice. e structure 
will be almost wholly of granite, brick 


and iron, and in architectural design will 
resemble somewhat the Italian i 
sance, adapted in all its tothe pur- 


рое of an ideal public library. Proba- 
ly before the structure is finished 25,000,- 
000 brick will have been employed. The 
capacity of the building is said to be 
8,000,000 volumes. There is a sub base- 
ment, or cellar, or rusticated high base- 
ment and a main story, while the center 
and corner pavilions have an attic. Over 
the central pavilion is to bea magnificent 
skylight for the purpose of giving light 
to the double stairways below. e 
basement story 6 is, the first above 
the ground level) will be used for office 
purposes, public and private reading 
rooms, packing and receiving rooms, 
copyright room, bindery, map room, an 
art gallery, &c. The main floor, to be 
occupied in part by the large reading 
room, is octagonal in form and opens up 
to the vaulted ceiling at the roof. The 
main entrance, or vestibule, will open up 
from the main floor to the skylight. It 
will be a large white marble room, with 
heavy groined arches and columns, in 
which will be niches for busts and stat- 
uary. The keystones of 33 window 
arches on the exterior will be adorned 
with carved heads, representing various 
types and races of mankind. The work 
on the superstructure has been ad- 
vanced to the second story. Most of the 
court walls are up and the central dome 
rotunda is ready for the skylight roof. 
It is expected that the structure will have 
cost by the time it is completed $6,000,000. 
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AN INDIANA BUSINESS BUILDING. - 


recently made inquiry concerning  trated is three stories in hight, the photo- 


* MANY correspondents who have present herewith. The structure illus- 
designs of buildings containing graphic reproduction showing the general 
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ing has been completed within а com- 
5 few months for Aaron Jones of 
uth Bend, Ind., from plans prepared 
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An Indiana Business Building.—General View Reproduced from Photograph.— О. H. Dirham, Architect, South Bend, Ind. 


stores for business purposes, and with a appearance of the front of the building, 
hall or society rooms above, are likely to while the floor plans indicate the manner 
be interested in the engravings which we in which the space is divided. This build- 
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by O. H. Dirham, architect, of that place. 
The building has stone foundations, brick 
walls and the entire front above the first 


Original from 
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First-Floor Plan. 


Third-Floor Plan. 
An Indiana Business Building.—Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot, at the institution named. 
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Second-Floor Plan. 


story is made of galvanized iron, 


g 
sufficient ornamental features to give to 
the exterior ап attractive appearance. 
Cast-iron columns and girders are em- 
ployed through the central partition of 
the first story to allow of making one 
room of that floor if necessary. The floor 
plans here presented, however, show the 


t floor arranged for two stores. 


The 


lower sash in the store fronts are balanced 


with weights running in pilasters. 


The 


interior is of Georgia pine throughout, in 
oil finish. The third floor, it will be ob- 
served from an inspection of the floor 
plans, is fitted for society rooms, and is 
occupied, we understand, by two organi- 
zations. The stairs to the basement are 
of wrought and cast iron, their position 


being indicated on the floor plans. 


Light 


is given to the stairs running to the third 
floor by means of askylight directly over- 
head, the roof being covered with tin. 


rd 


AS INDICATING the favor in which many 
of the evening schools of this city are 
held by those who are desirous of improv- 
ing their minds and preparing themselves 
for the work of life, 1t may be interesting 
to present some statistics in connection 
with the Cooper Union night schools. In 
this institution, we are informed, there 
are 200 scholars in the department of 
architectural drawing, 100 in the ele- 
ment architectural drawing class, 200 
in mechanical drawing. 50 in elementary 
mechanical drawing, 200 in ornamental 
drawing, the same number in rudimental 


drawing, 180 in decorative designing, 75 
rom 


drawing from cast, 100 drawing 


form, studying poe care and 120 


modeling in clay. 


addition to these 


there are something like 800 who take 
one or more of the various studies taught 
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А PHILADELPHIA DWELLING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


NE OF THE MANY FEATURES of 
0 the World's Columbian Exposition 
in which every visiting carpenter 

and builder will be interested is a dwell- 
ing to be erected in fac-simile of a typical 
Philadelphia residence. This feature, we 
are informed, originated with the Com- 
mittee on Social and Economic Science of 
the Pennsylvania Women's Auxiliary of 
the Columbian World's Fair, who con- 
ceived the idea that the most distinctive 
and characteristic exhibit of the social 
life of Philadelphia would be a repro- 
duction of a small two-story brick dwell- 
ing house of aPhiladelphian. The build- 
ing to be put up on the fair grounds is 
not а model of what a home in the Quaker 
City might be, but is a fac-simile of one 
of the 66 houses which have recently been 
erected in the city of Philadelphia by 
William T. B. Roberts of that place. In 
the illustrations which we present here- 
with are shown an elevation, floor plans 
and a selection of details, which will en- 
able our readers to obtain a good idea of 
the arrangement of the various rooms and 
the principal features of construction. 
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Details of Stone Work.—Scale, 34 Inch to 
the Foot. 


asa sitting room. The position of this 
apartment is a characteristic feature of 
Philadelphia dwellings, and the ** model 
home" at Chicago is likely to be in many 
respects an object of no little curiosity on 


has donated the architect's plans for the 
house, and the furniture and interior fin- 
ishing will be reproduced in fac-simile of 
the dwellings already erected in Phila- 
delphia. 


The Worlds Fair Commis- 
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Details of Galvanized Iron and Brick Cornice.—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 


A Philadelphia Dwelling at the World's Fair.—William T. B. Roberts, Architect.— Elevation and Details. 


On the first floor, it will be noticed, there 
are three rooms, the one in front being 
the parlor, whilethe kitchen is in the rear 
and the dining room between it and the 
parlor. On the second floor are three 
rooms and a bath, the rear room having a 
bay window, and designated on the plan 
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the part of visiting carpenters and build- 
ers, especially those coming from the 
Western sections of the country. Every- 
thing used in the construction and fur- 
nishing of the house will, weunderstand, 
be made in Philadelphia во far as practica- 
ble. Mr. Roberts, the well-known builder, 


sioners, we are informed, have directed 
that there shall be hung in a conspicuous. 
place in the ** model dwelling," a framed 
chart showing the success of the building 


association plan, the number of similar 
houses in iladelphia, how many are 
owned by workingmen апа what pro- 


rtion of capital invested was contributed. 
y artisans. 
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New York Trades School. 


The twelfth season of the New York 
Traies School was inaugurated on Mon- 
day, October 17, when evening classes in 
plumbing, bricklaying, carpentry, house 
painting, fresco painting and blackemith- 

g commenced work. The rumber in 
each department is as follows: Plumbing, 
180; bricklaying. 45; carpentry, 28; 
house painting, 28; fresco, 16; black- 
smithing, 9; total, 251. This attendance 
is equal to former years, and the number 
wil be greatly sugmented when other 
evening and the day classes open. The 
evening course in plastering starts on 
December 14; and on January 3, 1893, the 
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book and job work includes instruction in 
commercial job composition, such as cards, 
circulars, bill heads, pamphlets, &c., like- 
wise making ready for the press and press- 
work. Only those who have taken the 
first course or have some previous knowl- 
edge of the trade will be admitted to 
course No. 2. 

The school is now included in the uni- 
versity system of the State. It has been 
incorporated and recently received a char- 
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Plumbing department: John Delehanty, 
superintendent ; John McMenomy, Thos. 
H. Stevens, Geo. W. Brown, instructors. 

Printing department: Morris Van Vliet, 
superintendent, John Younanks, instruc- 

r 


House painting: John F. McGowan, in- 
structor. 

Fresco painting: H. Bornhagen, 
structor. 

Sign painting: E. A. Kennedy, in- 
structor. 


in- 
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A Philadelphia Dwelling at the World's Fair. —Floor Plans.—Scale, Ус inch to the Foot. 


day classes in plumbing, bricklaying and 
plastering, carpentry, house and fresco 
painting, sign painting and stonecutting 
will begin their annual session. During 
the present term instruction in printing 
will be given for the first time. A large 
two-story extension has just been com- 
pleted for this branch. It is fitted up with 
new presses, type and machinery. The 
courses have been prepared with great 
care, and include course No. 1 in news- 
paper work, which commences November 
14, and course No. 2 in book and job 
work, commencing February 18, each 
course extending over 12 weeks. The 
newspaper work comprises instruction in 
plain composition, tabular work, setting 
advertisements and making up, while the 
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ter. The trustees are Richard T. Auch- 
muty, J. Pierpont Morgan, William E. 
Dodge, R. Fulton Cutting, F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn, J. Roosevelt Roosevelt and 
J. Pierpont Могдап, Jr. In addition to 
the $500,000 donated by Mr. Morgan, the 
school has been given, by Colonel Auch- 
muty, the land and buildings it now occu- 

ies, valued at $225,000, and a building 
und of $100,000. 

Following are lists of the instructors in 
the different departments: 

Carpentry department: D. Vanderbeeh, 
superintendent; Jas. D. Edwards, Chas. 
Smith, instructors. 

Masonry department: Erskine Van Hou- 


ten, superintendent ; Thos. Carey, F. Van 


Houten, instructors. 


Blacksmithing: F. W. Geniche, in- 
structor. 

—————— "fp — ———— 

THE DISASTROUS CONFLAGRATION which 
visited the city of Milwaukee, early in 
November, seems to have paved the way 
for the construction of busiress blocks 
which will be far better than those 
destroyed. Some of the factory and busi- 
ness buildings will be put up on а scale 
much larger and more costly than those 
occupying the ground before the fire, 
while some who had contemplated addi- 
tions to their facilities can now follow 
out their programme in a way to produce 
much more satisfactory results. In lo- 
calities previously marked by tumble- 
down dwelli there will be handsome 
and well-appointed houses. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WHETSTONES. 


wanted] must always be carefully 

considered, for then the general 
character desired is easily determined, 
and it only remains to find а suitable 
stone. A few tests to decide what 
sort of a stone is being offered by the 
dealer is often useful, says L. S. Griswold, 
in Geological Survey of Arkansas." The 
hardness may be tested by a pocket-knife. 
If the stone is soft, like the water-of-Ayr 
stone, the knife edge will cut it easily on 
its flat sides without injury to the knife ; 
stone of medium hardness, like the Hin- 
dostan, will cut on the edges with some 
difficulty ; a hard stone, the Ouachita, for 
example, can be scratched by the knife 
point; while à very hard stone, like the 
Arkansas, receives no scratch from the 
knife point. The fineness of the grit can 
best be judged by drawing the edge of 
theMinger nail backward over the stone. 
The sensation produced indicates well the 
coarseness of the grit, and a little prac- 
tice with various stones soon gives one 
expertness in judging their fineness. The 
finger nail will tell whether the stone is 
coarse or contains coarse particles by show- 
ing scratches; a fine gritted stone will 
make no visible scratches. The sh 
ness of the grit also will be indicated by 
the amount of the nail worn away. 

The general appearance in shape and 
color also afford valuable means of judg- 
dngastone. The sides should be perfect 
planes, and the angles right angles, 
£hough for special purposes the edges may 
be beveled. Good stones seldom have а 
poor finish, uneven sides and irregular 
angles. On the other hand, some poor 
stones are well finished; so entire de- 
pendence cannot be placed on these cri- 
teria. The reason why the finish should 
be a good one is that a poorly finished 
stone is very sure to wear unevenly, and 
as soon as a stone has worn to an uneven 
surface it ceases todo good work. Soft 
stones are more liable to an uneven wear 
than hard ones, but care must be exer- 
cised in using hard stones, for when worn 
unevenly they give much worse results 
than the soft ones. f 
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COLOR OF THE STONE. 


The color also is a good indication of 
the character of a stone. In a good stone 
the color should be very even, whatever 
Bhade it is; an even color denotes a homo- 
geneous stone. Slight yellowish, reddish 
or brownish iron stains in light colored 
stones are not objectionable, but strongly 
marked spots of considerable areas indi- 
cate a change, generally toward hardness, 
in the quality of the stone. Stones may 
also have hard spots which are white. It 
is difficult to detect those spots when they 
occur in white stones, especially in the 
Ouachita stone, since that is whitened 
artificially by rubbing with pumice. If 
the pumice is dusted off. however. and 
the stone wet, the spots appear. These 
white spots are due to a closer aggrega- 
tion of the grains of silica. If these spots 
can be seen at all, they look denser and 
harder than the ground mass. They are 
of occasional but not frequent occurrence; 
so far as known they are chiefly found in 
the Ouachita stone, though sometimes in 
the Arkansas. Soft spots have an earthy, 
soft appearance, and may be tested with 
the knife. They are more likely to occur 
in sandstone. etting the stone, which 
is given as a method for detecting the 
epo. isa good method of showing the 
character of any stone. 

A new whetstone, fresh from the rub- 
wheel, has the sharpest ‘ bite” it will 
ever have. Purchasers should remember 
this, and not be disappointed because 
their stones do not cut so well after the 
slight roughness given by the sand in 
grinding has been worn away. Some 
stones are rubbed with pumice by the 
mauufacturers to make them look whiter 
and more attractive, and sometimes also 
to hide defects. The puinice gives to the 
stones a feeling of much sharper grit than 
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they really possess. Any stone hard 
enough to be used as a whetstone is too 
hard to have a natural powder on its sur- 
face, so when a powder is found it may 
safely be set down as artificial. It should 
be brushed off and the stone examined in 
its true state. 


STONES FOR SPECIAL USES. 


Having these points in mind, one can 
safely select a stone for any special use. 
A stone for general use, however, is the 
one most commonly in demand, and as 
there is no stone which will answer all 
purposes, the whetstone for general use 
must be a compromise. If the work to 
be done is usually coarse, a schist or sand- 
stone of medium hardness and fineness is 
best used. As the Hindostan stone is fine- 
grained, a sandstone suiting these condi- 
tions is not now known in the United 
States as a whetstone; schists, however, 
are plentiful. For generally fine work a 
fine schist or sandstone or the Ouachita 
stone may be used. Theschist and sand- 
stone are good and cheap, with certain 
advantages favoring the sandstone. The 
Ouachita stone is more expensive and re- 
quires better care than the others, but 
will also do better work. It will cut steel 
fully as fast as either of the others, and 
will give a much finer edge when prop- 
erly used. It may be used as a razor 
hone in addition to other uses. Pointed 
tools cannot be applied to any of these 
stones without injuring them for ordinary 
use, and coarse work will injure the fine 
stones. It is economy for those using the 
fine stone to use first a coarse sandstone 
unless the tool is already prepared for 
the final edge. 

A dull tool with a notched edge should 
no more be placed on a good whetstone 
than a carpenter’s chisel should be used 
to drill rock; yet such a use of whet- 
stone is a common one. The purpose for 
which a whetstone is bought should be 
kept in mind, and it must be remembered 
that if used for purposes widely different 
from those for which it is best adapted, 
the stone will be spoiled for its ordinary 
work. For this reason it is economy to 
have stones of different grades wherever 
tools are in constant use, as in carpenter 
and machine shops. For reasons already 
given it must be expected that a whet- 
stone will lose a little of its ubrading 
quality with use; if it loses much, how- 
ever, the conclusions may be drawn that 
it is not being properly used, that proper 
care is not being taken of it, or that it is 
a poor stone; only do not be too ready to 
condemn the stone. Many good stones 
are condemned and given а bad reputa- 
tion, when the fault lies either in the 
original choice of the stone, or in the use 
made of it, or the care taken of it. 
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Chautauqua Abominations. 


The October number of the Engineer- 
ing Magazine, New York, contained а 
paragraph on the architectural abomina- 
tions, both sanitary and engineering, of 
the famous summer resort, Chautauqua. 
The editor, in commenting on this article, 
says: "In view of the reped 
reputation of the place named, it is hig 
time that & general discussion of these 
atrocities should he made to the end that 
reformation may beinstituted." Aslikely 
to interest our readers, we reproduce the 
item in full: 

The village of Chautauqua is one of the 
most celebrated places in America. The 
home of one of the most successful cen- 
ters of popular education, designed and 
спара by men of culture, it is the 
Mecca of thousands of intelligent stu- 
dents who look there for evidences of the 
most refined, cultured and advanced 
progress. Architecturally it is one of the 
most atrocious places on the continent. 
The houses, in themselves chiefly of an 
abominable style of architecture, are 
crowded together almost as closely as in 


New York City. There is scarcely breath- 
ing space between them. There is no 
sanitation, and the lack of drainage and 
sewerage is frequently unpleasantly mani- 
fested to visitors and native alike. The 
“ streets,” if such they may be called, are 
country roads of the roughest descrip- 
tion. The water is obtained from the 
lake on which the town faces and is 
daily polluted—to mention no other 
source—by а numerous fleet of excur- 
sion steamers. To crown all, the most 
pretentious edifice in the place, the Am- 
phitheater, is a plain straight flat roof 
supported on poles, one side only being 
inclosed with a wall, in which an organ 
is inserted. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive of atown wherein the most ele- 
mentary rules of architecture and sanita- 
tion are more openly or apparently more 
gleefully violated. The condition of the 
place would be bad enough for an ordi- 
пагу country village, but for an educa- 
tional center, an offspring of cultured 
minds, a model intellectual community, 
it is nothing short of disgraceful. 
course, decent sanitation and respectable 
architecture cost money, and the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly has labored, and is 
laboring, under a heavy debt. Further, 
plans are under active consideration for 
importaut changes and improvements, 
which, it is hoped, will materially affect 
the chief items contained in this indict- 
ment. These, however, will not alter the 
fact that the houses have been permitted 
to crowd together in off place, albeit 
one would suppose that, when a situation 
so remote from great centers was selected, 
ample room for healthful, cheerful build- 
ing would have been had. It is simply 
another illustration of the old story of 
popular indifference toward architecture 
and ignorance of it, which is always the 
more ene when cultured men, as 
was the case here, undertake to design ' 
architectural work. То one who has not 
seen Chautauqua in the hight of its sea- 
son, when from 15,000 to 20,000 human 
bein тоо its narrow ш еш 

ible to imagine the unspeakable hor- 
for which must exist there, and which 
are notless marked or less detestable be- 
cause they may be overlooked in the en- 
thusiasm of ardent study. An educational 
center like Chautauqua needs to be a 
model community in every respect. Prac- 
ticalarchitecture, as well as exercises in 
Hebrew accents, Assyriology and surd 
roots, should have ample practical illus- 
tration. The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle has done too much for 
education in America for ite headquarters 
to bea mockery of architecture and a 
positive danger to human life. A fresh 
mortgage on the town would be prefera- 
ble to continuing its present unsanitary 
state. 
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AN INGENIOUS method was recently em- 
ployed in wiring a building for electricity 
at kland, Mass. It was desired to 
run wires between the flooring, and for 
that purpose a hole was cut at both ends 
of the room; then a half-grown kitten, 
with а slender string attached, was put 
in at one of the holes, and readily crawled 
through to the other. A stronger string 
was then drawn through, then the wire, 
and the job was done. 


A BUILDING which will be used as a 
theater and apartment house, and to cost 
in the neighborhood of $350,000, is con- 
templated at the northwest corner of 
Fifty-fifth street and Washington avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. We understand that the 
structure will have a frontage of 150 feet 
and a depth of 152 feet, and the exterior 
will be of Bedford stone in the Venetian 
style of architecture, The theater, having 
a seating capacity of 1200 persons, will be 
located in the rear of the Fifty-fifth street 
front, while the remainder of the build- 
ing will contain 50 apartments of from 6 
to 11 rooms each. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters Wanted. 


Ut has been our custom for a number of 
years past at about this season to request 
the favor at the hands of our subscribers 
-of letters of inquiry on subjects pertain- 
ing to the building trades. As the days 
‘Shorten and the evenings lengthen, there 
is ampleopportunity for the mechanic to 
prepare records of interesting pieces of 
work which have been executed during 
the summer months, and which are likely 
to prove not only entertaining to readers 
in all parts of the country, but to contain 
suggestions to those following the build- 
ing business in its various branches. 
Within the next three months we shall 
be glad to have at least one letter from 
every subscriber to this journal, and we 
can assure each writer he need have no 
fears that what he has to say will be un- 
interesting to his brother ''chips" in 
othersections. We therefore urgeevery 
reader to ask a question, to answer some 
inquiry that has already been presented, 
to state a fact which personal experience 
has demonstrated, or if no other subject 


Fig. 2.—A Piece of One of the Straps. 


the apron when opened ont, after having 
been cut, the bottom section folding over 
on to the upper section and presenting 
the appearance of Fig. 1. On the waist 
and neck straps are sewed buckles as in- 
dicated. The pocket is made a trifle 
wider than the apron so that it will stay 
open. The corners are sewed in such a 
manner as to make them round in the 

ckets, as indicated by the dotted lines 
in Fig. 4 of the sketches, which shows the 
appearance of the article when com- 
pleted. It will be seen that provision is 
made for a rule pocket if desired. 


Estimates of Cost. 


From C. Е. Gooprica, Pittsfield, Mass. 
—In the August issue of Carpentry and 
Building Ich Dien” of Providence, 
R. I., gives two designs of cheap country 
houses. Willthis correspondent give an 
itemized bill of estimated expenses of 
each house, as well as the total cost, as I 


Fig. 3.—The Apron Opened Out after Having 
Been Cut. 


This construction gives a good founda- 
tion for a first-class job of plastering and 
I warrant the latter not to crack. 


Designs for a Catboat. 


From W. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Will 
some of the readers of the paper supply 
me with plans and details for a 20-foot 
catboat? Any practical informaton will 
be greatly appreciated by the writer and 
may prove useful to other readers of the 


paper. 


Tool-Chest Construction. 


From C. L. M., Madera, Cal.—1 have 
been an interested reader of the paper for 
some time, and have found in each issue 
many points of value and instruction. 
The plan of а tool chest submitted b 
“М. H. T." is а good one, but Iam muc 
in favor of a plan which was presented in 
the columns of the paper some time ago. 
It was given by а correspondent writing 
from San José, Cal. I made a chest after 
his directions and it has given entire 
satisfaction. I think it would be a bene- 
fit to some of the readers to publish the 
plan a second time. : 


Note.—If our correspondent will give us 
more specific information as to the tool 
chest to which he refers, it is possible that 
we may see our way clear to reproduce 
the matter in an early issue of Carpentry 
and Building. The subject of tool chesta 
has been discussed at various intervals for 
many years past, and it would be a rather 
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Fig. 4.—The Completed Article. 


Form of Carpenters’ Apron Suggested by Jack w of Ontario, Ohio. 


suggests itself, to write critically of 
Carpentry and Building, pointing out 
wherein the paper has failed of being as 
interesting and valuable asit ought to be. 
From this last suggestion the readers 
will see that we are anxious to have let- 
ters from every subscriber even though 
they contain words of criticism. No 
matter what the conditions are we desire 
from every subscriber a letter. Some of 
these willno doubt provoke discussion, 
resulting in profit and interest to all. 


Carpenters) Aprons. 


From Jack, Ontario, Ohio. — I am 
pleased to see the correspondence columns 
of the paper so full, as it indicates in- 
creasing interest in the good of the paper 
on the part of my brother chips. I have 
а pattern for a nail apron which suits 
me better than any I have ever used, 
and thinking it may interest the readers 
of the paper I send sketches of it. The 
apron is made of the firmest of ticking 
and requires just one yard to make a 
good apron, which is of double thick- 
ness. The straps are made of the same 
material, and are sewed on to the short 

ieces projecting, as clearly indicated in 
Pig. 1 of the sketches. Fig. 2 represents 
a piece of one of the straps, showing the 
manner of stitching. Fig. 3 represents 
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think there are many readers of the 
paper who will be greatly interested in 
such information ? 


Pitch of Stage Floor. 


From SUBSCRIBER, West Lebanon, N.H. 
— Will some practical reader of the paper 
tell me the pitch to give a stage floor in 
order to produce the best results, the floor 
of the hall being perfectly level. The 
stage is 18 feet deep, 21; feet high at the 
front and 5 feet from the drop curtain to 
the footlights. The stage is fitted only for 
amateur performances and for such 
troupes ав are likely to visit а town of 
2000 people. The hall is 70 x 40 feet and 
the floor is level in order that the room 
may be used for other purposes than а 
theater. 


Bridging Studding. 


From Н. T. B., Sardis, Ky.—In a re- 
cent issue of Carpentry and Building, I 
notice the communication of S. C.,“ of 
Fort Worth, commenting on my method of 
bridging studding. In reply to his criti- 
cism I would say that I often place the 
bridging in such а way that the ends 
come in contact with the studding op- 

site each other. I am now erecting a 
arge house in which the bracing and 
bridging is done in this manner, and 
which is sheeted outside with white pine. 
I cover it with No. 70 Empire paper and 
over this place the weather boarding. 


difficult matter to find the particular let- 
ter to which our correspondent refers un- 
less he furnish the date of the issue which 
contains the plan he has in mind. 


Design for an Opera House. 


From C. G. G., Madison, Neb.—I shall be 
glad to have some of the readers of the 
paper tell me how to build & brick opera 

ouse or concert hall about 100 feet long, 
44 feet wide and 20 feet in hight. I de- 
sire the stage to be at the rear of the 
building and the latter to be covered 
with a cheap roof. At a distance of 8 
feet from each side of the building are to 
be posts on which the roof is to rest. 
There is also to be a gallery on each side 
of the building. 


Laying off Degrees of a Circle with 
a Steel Square. 


From E. P. B., Winter Park, Fla.—In 
the October issue О. L. W., Dallas, 
Texas, gives a correct method of laying 
off degrees with a steel square by the use 
of à table of natural tangents. Permit 
me to say, the method could be somewhat. 
simplified by using 10 on the blade of 
the square, and pointing off one place in 
the figures obtained from the table, reduc- 
ing the decimal fraction of 1 inch to 
16ths. Take his example, for instance, 
and using three decimal places we have 
natural tangent equals . 176; multiplied by 
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10 gives 1.76. Multiplying the decimal 
76 x 16 wehave 100 of an inch, which 


equals or 4; that is, 1.76 inches 

uals 134 inches, which we would use 
with 10. Again, sup we wish to lay 
off 40°. The natural tangent of 40°, ac- 
cording to the table, is .839, using three 
decimals. Now .889 x 10 = 8.89, and the 
decimal, 39 multiplied by 16 gives 4.134, or 
say X4, which added to the 8 gives 84 
inches. We therefore use 10 on the blade 
and 8M on the tongue. 


Laying Out Strings and Winders. 


From J. C. M., Oregon, Ill.—In the 
August number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing for 1892 there is expressed a desire 
from A. A. S., New Jersey, to show 
how to lay out strings with winders. 
There are a great many shapes or sorts 
where a return step can be employed, but 
I venture to say there are hardly two 
stairways of the same dimensions. The 
drawing which I send shows the style to 
which I think, “ A. A. S." has reference. 
When а stairway is inclosed I generall 
execute the work in the manner indicated. 
When a stair rail is desired, winders of 
this kind cannot be employed, as the work 
willlook as though an amateur had been 
around. With a rail, I prefer a platform, 
and for anything but а straight flight I 
usually e а draft of what I want. I 
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omitting the winders, andare fitted against 
the edge of the casing in the corner. On 
the plan marked P P P the lines are in- 
tended for the faces of the risers. The 
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to be definite, we will say 8 inches. Place 
the steel square diagonally across the face 
and mark where the points of 7 inches 
and 17 inches come, as indicated in the 


Circular Window Sills.—Fig. 1.—Diagram Showing how Work is Done. 


drawing shows the strings intersecting 
with the base at the foot and Janding of 
the stairs. I usually employ a tread 1014 
inches, or 11 inches wide, nosing included, 
and a riser from 7 to 714 inches high. In 
my opinion, stairs with 7-inch risers 


Laying out Strings and Winders, as suggested by '* J. C. M." 


put a casing on the corner as shown at C, 
and the winders are fitted against it. To 
obtain the shape of winders and strings, 
I set the dividers from the corner C to the 
middle of the straight steps, and mark as 
indicated by M M. Divide this quarter 
circle into as many winders as it is de- 
sired to employ. Then from the corner, 
mark through these points until the line 
intersects with the outside. In cases 
where the stairs are 4 feet wide I would 
put in four winders. The corner casing 
can be chamfered after it leaves the 
treads. In making the curves on the 
strings, the workman (in case he has no 
splines) can use a light slab which will 
bend readily. There should be no short 
crooks in the curves. The strings A and 
B join together in the corner at E E. The 
thickness of the stuff is cut off the end of 
one string. Where the strings are to be 
housed, the string A should be changed 
at the bottom and cut so as to raise the 
strings the thickness of a step. The 
housing should be done back and below 
the lines shown in the plan. The only 
difficulty with a housed string in this case 
is in wedging the front half of the middle 
winder. Sometimes horses are cut out and 
fastened to the string as shown in the 
pian The top strings should be the same 

istance on & plumb line above all the 


risers. The short strings are the same, 
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are the easiest that are made. If this 

ауе is oe correct E Hun some of the 
rofessio А am no 

Teesional, but an all-rounder. s 


sd 


Making a Square Timber Octagon in 
Cross Section. 

From E. B. F., Rochester, №. F.—I have 

noticed the communication of F. H. B.,“ 

Sardis, Ky., and as the tendency in these 


Sketch which I inclose. The distance 
from the edge to these pointe is the dis- 
tance to which to set the thumb gaage to 
scribe the lines. I have been а reader of 
the paper for many years and think а 
great dealof it. Ienjoy very much see- 
ing these old kinks " brought out. 


Circular Window Sle. 


From A. L., Napa,Cal.—In a recent 
issue a correspondent, writing from 
San Francisco under the nom de plume 
“ Yank,” desires information with regard 
to circular window sills. I am employed 
at my trade in the city named, and to hear 
some of my brother chips talk one would 
think tbat to work here for a few years 


Fig. 2.—Sawing Corners. 


was equivalent to knowing everything 
and being the swiftest on earth. How- 
ever, as I consider the most of it to be an 
effervescence of the corner grocery, I give 
it very little consideration. Coming down 
to the question of the correspondent, I 
think in most cases it will be n to 
have stock as thick as the sill or molding 
from оро bottom when in position. An- 
other advantage is that it gives a square 
corner to work from, provided it is worked 
on the sticker.“ However, in some 
cases thinner plank may be used. Ihave 
obtained sills for a circular door from 
8 x 12 inch redwood plank and they meas- 
ured 414 from to bottom when in 
ition. The work was done коош 
the plan indicated at the right-han 
pornon of Fig. 1 of the sketches. In the 
t place cut out a pattern of thesill bevel, 
а 8-inch plank, ав shown at А and A A. 
The bevel must be sufficient to contain 
the circle of the sill, as shown by the 


Making a Square Timber Octagon in Cross Section. 


days is to arrive at the desired point in 
the least time, I venture to give a method 
of making an octagon which 1 have never 
before seen in print. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, we have a square stick that it is de- 
sired to make octagon in cross section 
irrespective of what the face may be; but 


dotted lines. Tack the pattern Pon at A, 
as shown, after which place the bevel at 
Aon a band saw table and saw to the 
edge of the pattern for the purpose of dis- 
ing of the surplus wood. Cut out a 

x 4 block and fasten to the saw table, as 
shown in Fig. 2, sawing half way of its 
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thickness. Run a gauge line on the con- 
cave side of the sill, and with the convex 
side down, as at A of Fig. 2, saw off the 
surplus wood. This is a convenient 
method of sawing corners of circular 
molding to prepare them for the sticker. 
I think a hint to the experienced work- 
man is sufficient. I do not admire 
* Yank's" way of placing his jambs. I 
think it better to stand them on a line 
drawn from the center, the sash to be put 
in from the outside and the blind stop so 
arranged that it may be removed. 


Framing a Tower Roof Intersecting 
with Main Roof. 
From J. F. M., Washington, D. C.—I 
submit the following reply to the inquir 
of L. V. V., San cisco, Cal., whic 
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Diagram Showing J. F. M.'s” Method of Framing a 
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and H' G of the elevation as the hight, 
construct the triangle H P'P'. From the 

int G' set off the distance G' T on the 
ine © R. Connect T and P'; then Р G 
will be the length of the rafter over the 
plan P' H and the angle P' G' Н will con- 
tain the bevel to cut the top of the rafter, 
and the angle G' P' T will give the foot 
cut. at the operation with the 
hights I G and J G of the elevation over 
the lines P H and R Н of the plan, set- 
ting off the distance G the distance G' H 
in each case to obtain the foot bevel. If 
the work is accurately drawn to a | 
scale the Чала and bevels сап be o 
tained exactly. 


Length of Jack Hafters. 


From F. C. P., Petoskey, Mich.—In the 
November issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing, ** Н. A. B.,” of Moreno, Cal., desires 
to know how much shorter than the pre- 
ceding each jack rafter for a hip roof 
must be cut in order that the rafters 
shall be 2 feet apart. I would say that 
for a roof of half pitch the difference in 
length is 2 feet 91$ inches; for a roof hav- 
ing 10 inches rise to the foot the differ- 
ence is 2 feet 714 inches ; for a roof of a 
third-pitch (8 inches rise to the foot) the 


Tower Roof Intersecting with Main Roof. 


appeared in the July number of the paper. 
ferring to the di: which I inclose, 


A B C D represent the plan and E F G 
the elevation. Draw plan of the tower 
rafters, H A Н M and H N; then draw the 
elevation of the tower rafters, O G N' G 
and B'G. From the points where these 
intersect the line of the main roof drop 
lines to intersect the plan of rafters in the 
intsP'P,PP,R Rand S. Through 
hese points trace the curve D S B, which 
will be the plan of the line of intersection 
between the tower roof and the main 
roof. Then with P' H of the pl а base 


O aie 


difference is 2 feet 4% inches, and for a 
roof of a {аг pitch (6 inches rise to the 
foot) the difference is 2 feet 2 inches. 


From C. W. B., South Denver, Col.— 
In reply to H. A. B." of Moreno, Cal., 
who asked in the November issue of 
Carpentry and Buildi how much 
shorter each jack rafter should be wheu 
placed 2 feet apart, I would say that the 

ifference in length of jack rafters pl 
2 feet from center to center would be for 
a quarter-pitch roof 26 inches, for a 
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third-pitch roof 28H inches, and for a 
half-pitch roof 38}§ inches. 


Getting Out Wall Bail for Corners 
of Box Stairs. 


From A. L., Napa, Cal.—I send here- 


with sketches representing plan and ele- 
vation of box stairs with winders, indi- 


Getting Out Wall Rail for Corners of Box 
Stairs.— Fig. 1.—Plan View. 


cating the method of getting out the wall 
rail to go around the corners. Fig. 1 
represents the plan, while Fig. 2 sho 


the elevation. The sketches so clearl 
indicate the method of doing the wor 


that little explanation is necessary. The 
only requirements are that the ends of the 
easements A A, Fig. 2, extend over the 
corner lines b b to agree with the plan of 
the rail shown in Fig. 1 and come to a 
level, as indicated by the dotted lines 
at A A. A round rail can be worked ont 
of plank the thickness of the rail. If any 
other pattern is desired the quarter twist 
may be worked in at the ends А A by 
using a little thicker stock. Where a 
continued rail is needed in the attic, back 
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cellar stairs, &c., and it is not required to 
go to the expense of circles the method 
outlined will be found useful. Ihave re- 
cently built а 214 round rail grooved on 
the bottom and placed on 7$ ceiling form- 
ing a square corner. 


Cheaper;Building Construction. 


From F. T. САМР, New York City.—I 
send a sketch of a new way of building 
cheaply that portion of а structure below 
ground designated as the cellar, which I 
wish to submit to the criticism of the 
readers of Carpentry and Building. My 
idea is if concrete is impervious to moisi- 
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Cheaper Building Construction. 


ure on a cellar floor why would it not be 
equally so on side walls, as shown in the 
sketch. The resistance to the earth bank 
is met by the strength of the studding 
and sheeting, and as an additional safe- 
guard against dampness a course of tarred 
paper felt on the outside of the sheeting 
could be used. The mode of constructing 
such а wall would be, first, to excavate 
12 or 15 inches larger than the size of the 
foundation, then lay the concrete footing 
course 6 inches thick and 18 inches wide 
and set up the sill and studding wall, 
sheeted, and then set the temporary sheet- 
ing 4 inches out from the permanent 
sheeting; tar paper the latter, putting 
temporary blocks to hold firmly 4 inches 
apart; tamp in the concrete a foot at a 
time, moving up the blocks as the work 
progresses, until the grade line is reached. 
At this point a finish is made on a wash 
with cement plaster, either clap boards or 
shingles, from the water table down to 
meet the cement, and when set withdraw 
the temporary uode авс ram in earth 
around the concrete. The result is a non- 
porous wooden wall, 50 per cent. at least 
calculation cheaper than stone, brick or 
a concrete wall 10 to 12 inches thick. I 
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would like very much to be criticised in 
advancing this method and to hear if 


anything like it has ever before been at- 
tempted. 


Preventing Tools from Busting. 


From R. C.—In connection with the 
various communications which have ap- 
peared in the columns of the paper re- 
garding the method of preventing tools 

rom rusting, permit to say that if the 
correspondent inquiring will use the 
finest olive oil, put on very thin, and then 
wrap the tools up in strong tissue paper, 
coated with oil, he will have no trouble 
in keeping them from rusting. This is 
the method employed by many English 
manufacturers of tools for packing their 
goods for export. Vaseline is another good 
rust preventive; also Selico enamel, the 
latter being a very white hard varnish. 


Shingling Above Circular-Top Win- 
А dows. | 
From A. H., A-Town, Pa.—l would 
like to have а little problem solved 
through the columns of Carpentry and 
Building and inclose herewith а rough 
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carrying the point 8, or the pencil, clear 
around, it will describe the ellipse. Í think 
almost any carpenter will understand 
by the drawings what I mean and how to 
use the device, as Fig. 2 represents a 
cross section through one of the arms, 


Fig. 2.—Section through one of the Cross 
Arms, showing Manner of Fastening. 


clearly indicating the manner in which 

the tram is secured. If any one has a 

better device for accomplishing the pur- 

porn I should be very glad indeed to have 
im present it. 


Pitch of Door and Window Sills. 


From W. B. V., Newark, N. J.—In 
reply to ** M. E. L.," who asked in & re- 
cent issue with regard to the pitch of door 


H^ 


HH 


Shingling Above Circular-Top Windows. 


sketch showing what I desire. I would 
like to have some of the practical readers 
tell me how to shingle the circular-top 
DINE exactly as indicated in the 
Sketch. 


Laying Out An Ellipse. 


From А. D. E., Branchville, S. C.—1 
have been a devoted reader of Carpentry 
and Building for several years, havi 
received great benefit from it, for whic 
I extend thanks to the publisher and the 
many contributors. Among other mat- 
ters I notice considerable has been said in 
regard to laying out an ellipse. I havea 
contrivance which is а little different 
from anything I have yet seen in the 
paper, and which I find is both correct 
aud simple. It can be made any size de- 
sired, the one I have being provided with 
cross arma of 2 feet length, while the 
tram із 3 feet. It is made of 14 x 2inch 
hard wood. The tram is }4 x 1 inch. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 1 of the sketches, the dis- 


о 
—— 


Laying Out an Ellipse.—Fig. 1.—Tram 
for Drawing an Ellipse, 


tance from point 1 to point 2 equals the 
distance from the spring line to the top 
of the ellipse and from point 1 to point 

equals the width of the opening. Point 
8 is intended for the use of the pencil. By 


and window sills, permit me to offer the 
following information: For door sillsI 
would allow !4 inch pitch in 4 inches, 
and for window sills the correct bevel is 
34 inch in 4 inches. 


Gothic Window Frame. 


From J. S. Z., Morgantown, Ind.—I in- 
close a diagram of a. Gothic window frame 


Sketch Accompanying Letter from 
[11 J. S. Z." 


and would like some of the readers of the 
paper to give me & rule for finding the 
ength of the jamb before bending. I 
would also like to know a rule for obtain- 
ing the bevel to which to cut the sto 

во it will miter in the head. The sketc 

which I send may not be in exact pro- 
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portion, but it will, I think, illustrate 
my meaning. 


— 


Problem in Half-Pitch Roofs. 


From N. W. H., Los Angeles, Cal.—I 
have been much pleased with the interest 
taken in the roof plan which I submitted 
for the consideration of the readers of 
Car try and Building, and which was 

blished in the issue for October, 1891. 

e method suggested by “J. N. H.” of 
Texas is a very good one and is a natural 
result of the ground plan. G. L. McM.” 
of Tacoma suggests a method that is 
practically the same, and I think would 
node d a better looking roof than that of 


have made for the plan shown in the Octo- 
For the benefit of such I sub- 


ber issue. 


Fig. 1.—Plan View. 
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little astray. If he will cut out a couple 
of blocks and hold them in position he 
will readily discover the error to which I 
refer. In one of his first articles he said 
there was no twist in the wreath piece 
from pitch to level. As this is news to 
me, I should be very glad: indeed if he 
will explain. 


What Is Two-Thirds Pitch? 


From G. A. L., South Hanson, Mass.— 
Will some of the readers of Carpentry 
and Building kindly explain what is 
meant by two-thirds pitch? I have had 
several discussions with different carpen- 
ters and the claim is made that two- 
thirds the width of a building is two- 
thirds pitch. For my part, I consider 
that two-thirds pitch is two-thirds of а 
square. For example, if a building is 12 
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building to have folding doors between 
the auditorium and the church parlor and 
а Covered driveway at the side entrance. 

Note.—The inquiry of our correspondent 
is one which we trust many of the prac- 
tical readers of the paper who have had 
experience in church work will see fit to 
consider. We are sure that a number of 
designs of small churches showing ar- 
rangement common to different sections 
of the country will prove of great interest 
and value, not alone to the correspondent 
making the inquiry, but also to a host of 
others who are more or less frequently 
eri. upon to execute work of this char- 
acter. 


Deadening Floors. 


From A. J. C., Jacksonville, Fla.—In 
answer to the inquiry of “F. A. L.,“ 


Fig 3.—View of Rear 
of Roof. 


Fig. 4.—Side View. 


Problem in Half-Pitch Roofs.— Views Showing how “N. W. Н.” Framed the Roof in Question. 


the construction employed I omitted them 
by setting the common rafter А A on a 
line with H H. I«used half the pitch of 
B B for the rise of the rear, as shown by 
Fig. 3 and at B in Fig. 4. In Fig. 2 is 
shown a front view of the roof. Ithink 
further explanation unnecessary, for the 
reason that the other portions of the roof 
are framed the same as all hip roofs. 


Face Mold for Stair Rail. 


From A. L., Napa, Cal.—I notice in the 
September issue of the paper an answer 
to Constant Reader" contributed by 
Morris Williams, of Scranton, Pa. In 
behalf of ** Constant Reader" I wish to 
state that the reply given is incorrect. 
In Fig. 28 the drawing of a face mold is 
well enough, but it occupies the position 
it should when we slide it up to mark 
the plumb line, thus making the sbank 
too long and resulting in а material 
difference when the joint is not square 
to the face of the plank. In Fig. 29 Mr. 
Williams simply gives a case of a quarter 
circle face imo with the different pitch 
of tangents. Now, I understand Con- 
stant Reader” to ask to have it come to a 
level at the post, or if the post is removed 
to join the level rail. However, he has 
made no allowance for extra wood, which 
is required for fitting the rail to the post 
on the pitch of his upper tangent. I wish 
to ask Mr». Williams if his corresponding 
numbers in Figs. 21 and 22 are not a 
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feet wide the rafter would be 8 feet long. 
кеча like to know which is the correct 
plan. 

Note.—There are several methods of 
expressing the pitch of a roof, and while 
one plan may be customary in one sec- 
tion, something different may Ee in 
a widely separated locality. enerally 
speaking the term ‘‘ pitch" as applied to 
roofs is the slope or slant of the rafters 
and is dependent upon width, or span, and 
the rise. Perhaps the most general plan 
of expressing pitch is by hight in parts of 
the span. If, for example, the span, by 
which is meant the distance between 
supports, is 30 feet and the hight is 10 
feet, the pitch of the roof by this method 
is called a third piich, while if the span 
is 20 feet and the hight 10 feet the pitch 
is called half pitch. Another plan, which, 
however, is not in very general use, is to 
designate the pitch by the length of raft- 
ers in parts of the span. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, the span is 30 feet and the length 
of the rafter 20 feet, then the roof would 
be said to have a two-thirds р. The 
subject is one which admits of discussion, 
and we shall be glad to have the practical 
men in the trade express their views. 


Design for Small Church. 


From E. J. A., Lyons Falls, N. Y.—I 
would like to ask through the columns of 
Carpentry and Building for designs of a 
church having an auditorium capable of 
seating about 200 people. I desire the 


Springvale, Maine, whose letter appeared 
in the July issue of Carpentry ond Build- 
ing, I would say that some six months 
ago I put up а hall 30 x 60 feet, there 
being а store on the ground floor and 
rooms above. I filled in between the 
joists with lime mortar 214 inches deep, 
and this has given entire satisfaction in 
deadening sound. Iam now having the 
foundations laid for stores and hall above, 
the building measuring 40 x 60 feet, and 
shall fill in between the joists in the same 
manner as indicated above. I would sug- 
gest to “Е. A. L." that he put down 
another floor on top of the present one, 
leaving a space of some 2 or 3 inches to 
be filled in with lime mortar, mineral 
woolor sawdust; the latter, however, I 
do not like on account of vermin. Should 
* F. A. L." adopt any of the suggestions 
offered, I would be pleased to hear 
through Carpentry and Building of the 
results achieved. 


Blue Prints Direct from Original 
Drawings. 


From D. H., Chicago, Ill.—Wil you 
please inform me through the columns of 
your paper how to make drawing paper 
transparent so as totake a blue print from 
the original drawing, and thus save the 
time and trouble of tracing? I have tried 
boiled oil and turpentine, but find the 
plan too slow. 
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THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE.’ 


ву I. P. HIOKS. 


Art of Roof Framing. 
(Continued.) 

O FIND the lengths and bevels of the jacks on the 
right side of the front gable draw a horizontal 
line G C, Fig. 76, representing the plate line. 

On this line set off the location of the right gable 
K C. From the center of the gable set off the length 
of common rafter on the front gable T M, which is 
the same as G F of Fig. 74. Connect M with K for 
the position of valley rafter for finding the lengths 
and bevels of jacks on the right side of the front gable. 
Square up the length of the common rafter on the 


G K T C 


Fig. 76.—Finding Lengths and Bevels 
of the Jack Rafters on the Right 


Side of the Front Gable. Front Gable. 


Fig. 79.—Plan of Hip and Valley Roof. 


front gable, С F, and connect Е M for the ridge line. 
Space the jacks on the ridge line and draw perpen- 
dicular lites to the plate and valley, which will give 
the lengths of the jacks on the right side of the 
front gable. А bevel set in the angle at Y will give 
the bevel across the back. The plumb cut or down 
bevel will be the same as that of the common rafter 
on the front gable. The lines K B C show thelength 
of the common rafter on the right gable. To find 
the lengths and bevels of the jacks on the left side 
of the front gable draw a horizontal line, as H D of 
Fig. 77, representing the plate line. On this line set 
off the location of the left gable, Н N. From К; 
the point directly under the ridge of this gable, set 
off the length of the commón rafter on the front 
gable R O, which is the same as D F of Fig. 74. 
Connect O N for the position of the valley for. and. 
* Copyrighted, 1892, by I. P. Hicks. 
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Fig. 77.— Finding Lengths and Bevels | 
of Jacks on the Left Side of the 


ing the lengths and bevels of the jacks on the left 
side of the front gable. A bevel set in the angle at 
x will give the bevel across the back. The plumb 
cut or down bevel will be the same as that of the 
common rafter on the front gable. The lines HI N 
show the lengths of the common rafters on the left 
gable. 

In order to throw as much light as possible upon 
the subject and present a choice of methods, we will 
give another diagram showing the different cuts of 
the jack rafters in a much plainer manner, and 
which to many, perhaps, will be more satisfactory. 


Fig. 78.—Diagram Showing More Clearly the Different Cuts 


of Jack Rafters. 
К 
a E 
2 
c 
A C F D E B 
FRONT SIDE ; 
Fig. 80. —Front Elevation of Roof Plan Shown in G P 


FRONT 


RIGHT SIDE 
Fig. 81.—Right Elevation of Roof Plan Shown in Fig. 79. 
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Fig. 78 shows the wall plate lines exactly the same 
as in Fig. 74, except it is divided on the ridge line of 
the front gable, and spread so far apart that when 
the roof is developed, showing the different jack raft- 
ers in their various positions, there will not be a 
series of lines crossing each other to Cause confusion. 
Let H, C, A, K, G, D, N, J, represent the wall plate 
lines. The dotted lines R L 5 and S’ L' T, are the 
lines plumb under the ridge of the gables. We 
will now proceed to find the jack rafters and 
their proper cuts: Taking the left gable first on the 
line } H, set off the length of the common rafter 
from J to I; from I, at right angles, draw the line 
I O, which is the ridge proper and extends to the 
center of the front gable represented by the dotted 
line L S; connect O with N for the valley rafter ; 
on the line I O space off the jacks and draw the 
lines connecting them with the valley N O, as shown 
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in the diagram. This will give the lengths of the 
jacks in the left gable, and a bevel set in the angle at 
W will give the bevel across the backs of the same. 
The down bevel will be the same as that of the com- 
mon rafter on the front side of the left gable. А 
similar plan is followed for each gable or each side of 
a gable, where the jack rafters are of different lengths 
or have different cuts, as will be readily seen by 
referring to the diagram. The valley lines N O and 
N O', are of the same length and show the valley 
rafters in different positions for finding the lengths 
and cuts of the two divisions of jacks—namely, the 
e ft gable and the left side of the front gable. The 
valley lines K M and К M' are of the same length, 
but show the valley rafter in different positions for 
finding the lengths and cuts of the other two divi- 
sions of jacks—namely, the right gable and the right 
side of the front gable. 

Now elevate the four sections of the roof contain- 
ing the different jacks totheir proper pitch, and move 
the two divisions of the diagram together till the 
dotted lines L Sand L? S! meet plumb under the ridge 
of the front gable. What is the result? N O and N 
О? join as one line and constitute the left valley. К 
M and К M“ also join as one line and constitute the 
right valley. This would also bring every jack into 
its required position in the roof, as can be plainly 
seen in the diagram. The cuts of the two valley 
rafters must be taken from Fig. 74, as shown and de- 
scribed before. The cuts could be shown in Fig. 78, 
but as they would only serve to make the diagram 
more complicated, they are omitted. If any one 
would like to see a diagram showing all the rafters 
and different cuts in a roof of this kind, they can 
draw the lines of Figs. 74 and 78 in one diagram. If 
they will imagine one of these diagrams placed over 
the other, the result will probably be satisfactory. 


HIP AND VALLEY ROOFS. 


In Fig. 79 is represented the plan of a hip and 
valley roof. This form of a roof is frequently termed 
broken-back hip and valley, because the main hips 
are intersected by the common rafters of the gables 
from one side and the valley rafters from the other. 
This breaks the line of the hip, hence the origin of 
the term broken-back. In Fig. 79 let AB, BC, DE 
and E F represent the line and run of the four main 
hips. It will be seen that C B is the only hip line 
which is not broken by a common rafter or a jack 
from the gables. The main hip line А B is broken at 
H by the common rafter on the front gable which 
joins it, as shown by the dotted line G H. If A was 
the bottom terminus of the hip it would cause several 
of the common rafters on the left side of the front 
gable to be cut in two, making more jacks and more 
work, while weakening the general construction of 
the roof. In framing, the hip should stop against 
the ridge of the front gable at H. The hip line D E 
is broken at I by a jack on the left gable, shown by 
dotted line I J. In framing, the hip should stop 
against the ridge of the left gable at l. The hip line 
F E is broken at K by the intersection of the valley 
rafter L К. For a scientific job of framing the valley 
rafter a ё on the front side of right gable should ex- 
tend to the ridge of the rear gable, as it is the nearest 
place of support, and the hip rafter E F should stop 
at c against the valley a 5. The line B C is the run 
of the only hip rafter which forms an unbroken line. 
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From B square down the rise of the hip to M, and 
and connect M with C for the length of the hip 
rafter. A bevel set at M will give the down bevel 
and at C the bottom bevel. The method of obtaining 
the lengths of the hip rafters which are termed 
broken back, will be plainly illustrated in other dia- 
grams. 

Before proceeding further, however, the reader 
should be reminded of the fact that on one-half pitch 
roofs the run of a hip or valley is the length of a cor- 
responding common rafter, hence the dotted line D I 
shows the length of the common rafteron the left gable 
for a roof of one-half pitch. If the roof was some other 
pitch—say one-third, for example—then the length 
of the common rafter for this gable could be shown 
by setting off the run and rise, as indicated by de f. 
Proceed in like manner with the gables, and also with 
the main common rafter. Fortunately, there is always 
an easy way of doing work, and we will now proceed 
with the method that makes all roof framing easy. 
Referring to Fig. 8o, first draw a horizontal line, A 
B, representing the front plate, and set off on this line 
the location or starting points of all hips and gables 
shown on the front of plan as CD E. Now, C E 
represents the starting points of two of the main 
hips, and also the span of the building having the 
longest common rafter, F being the center of the 
span. From F set off the length of the common 
rafter perpendicularly, as shown by the dotted line F 
G. Connect G with C and E for the length and 
position of the main hips. Setoff the length of the 
common rafter on the right gable B H, and draw the 
ridge line H I; then I E is the length and position of 
the right gable valley rafter. Set off the length of 
common rafter on the left-hand gable А J and draw 
the ridge line J K; then K C is the length and posi- 
tion of the left-gable valley. Connect К D for the 
front-gable valley. Space and draw the rafters as 
shown, which will give the length and cut of every 
jack in the front elevation, including those which cut 
from the broken hip KG to the valley K D. The 
line K G is also the length of the broken hip, which 
stops against the ridge of the left gable. А bevel 
set in any of the angles where the jacks join a hip 
or valley will give bevel across the back. The plumb 
cut is the same as that of the common rafter. CL 
shows the length of the common rafter on the front 
gable. 

In Fig. 81 is shown the right elevation of the roof 
plan, А B representing the length of plate line, C D 
E F the starting points of the hips and valleys on 
the right side of plan, while C and F are the starting 
points of the main hips. From C and F set off the 
run of the main common rafter as C N and F O. 
From N and O set off the length of the main com- 
mon rafter, as shown by the dotted lines N G and O 
P. Connect G and P, which is the ridge of the main 
roof. Connect G C and F P for the main hips. Set 
off the length of the common rafter on the rear 
gable B H and draw the ridgeline H I. Set off the 
length of the common rafter on the front gable A J 
and draw the ridge line J К. From the center of 
the right gable set off the length of the common 
rafter, as shown by the dotted line L M. Draw the 
valley from D through the point M, continuing it to 
the ridge lineor rear gable, which is the nearest place 
of support. Then D R is the length of the valley 
rafter on the front side of the right gable. Connect 
M E for the valley on the back side of the right 
gable. C G is the main hip, which is full length. 

CKis the front gable valley, and the jacks are cut 
from the ridgeline J K tothe valley C K, also from the 
plate C D to the main hip C G, and from the ridge 
G P to the valley D M. The main hip P F is broken 
at I, but extends to the valley rafter D R fora proper 
place of support. Jacks are cut from the ridge line 
I H and the valley line M K to the valley M E, as 
shown. The dotted portion of the hip line P F 
shows that if the hip was put in full length it would 
necessitate cutting two common rafters and two 
jacks on the rear gable, which would make additional 
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work and have a tendency to weaken the roof. 
Thus the length of every rafter in the right elevation 
of the plan has been shown, and as the bevels are 
the same as indicated in Figs. 79 and 80 further ex- 
planation is unnecessary. 

In Fig. 82 is shown the left side elevation of the 
roof, in which А B represents the length of the plate 
line. C DF, the starting points of the hips and 
valleys, and C and F the points of the main hips. 
From C and F set off the run of the main common 
rafter, as C D and Е О. From О апа D set off the 
length of main common rafter, as shown by the 
dotted lines O P and D G. Connect G and P for the 
main ridge. Draw G C and P F for length and 
position of main hips. Set off the length of the com- 
mon rafter on the front gable A J and draw the 
ridge line J K. Set off the length of common rafter 
on the rear gable B H and draw the ridge line H I. 
Now from the center of the left gable set off the 
length of the common rafter, as shown by the dotted 
line L M. Connect M and D for length and position 
of valley rafter on the front side of the left gable. 


LEFT SIDE 


Fig. &.—Left Side Elevation of Roof. 
H G 


L 


PN 


C 
Fig. 4. — Roof Having Three Gables of the same Pitch, 
tbe Front Gable being Narrower than the other 
Two. 
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Fig. 85.— Finding the 
Plumb Cut of the 
Valley Rafters. 
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shows the length of the common rafter on the rear 
gable; I E is the right gable valley. The broken 
hip P K stops against the ridge of the left gable at 
K, and the broken hip P M stops at the ridge of the 
rear gable at M. The jacks are cut from the ridge 
line H I to the valley E I and from the broken 
hips M P and P K to the rear gable valley M D. 
This completes the rear elevation and shows the 
length of every rafter as viewed from this side of the 
roof. It will be noticed in Fig.83 that the right 
gable appears to the left hand in the diagram and the 
left gable to the right. This is due to the fact that 
as we view the front elevation of the roof, Fig. 8o, we 
call the gables right and left. Now,if we view the 
roof from the rear, the right gable will be to our left 
and the left to our right, as shown in Fig. 83. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


For the purpose of illustrating an important point 
in roof framing we will refer to Fig. 84, which repre- 
sents the plan of a roof having three gables of the 
same pitch, but the front gable being narrower than 


REAR SIDE 
Fig. &.—Rear Elevation of Roof. 


Fig. 86.—Finding the Lengtbs and Bevels of Hips 
and Jacks on an Octagon Roof. 
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F I will be the length of the valley on the rear gable. 
M Pisthe length of the broken hip which stops 
against the ridge of the left gable at M, and G K is 
the length of the broken hip which stops against the 
ridge of the front gable at K. The jacks are cut 
from the ridge line H I to the rear gable valley F I; 
also from the broken hip M P to the valley M D and 
from the broken hip G K and ridge line K J to the 
plate line AD. The length of the common rafter on 
the left gable is shown by F E. This completes the 
left side elevation and shows the length of every hip, 
valley and jack, as viewed from this side of the roof. 

The next diagram, Fig. 83, shows the rear eleva. 
tion of the roof ; А B represents the length of the 
plate line, C D E the starting points of hips and 
valleys, and C E the starting points of the main 
hips. Set off therun of the main common rafter, as 
E F, and draw the length of the common rafter 
perpendicular, as shown by dotted line F P. Draw 
P E and P C for the length and position of the main 
hips. Set off the length of the common rafter on 
the left gable, A J, and draw the ridge line J K. Set 
off the length of the common rafter on the right 
gable D H,and draw the ridge line H I. From the 
center of the rear gable set off the length of the 
common rafter, as shown by the dotted line L M. 
Connect M and D for the rear gable valley. E С 
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the other two. Let A B C D E F G H represent 
the wall plate and from А set off the run of the com- 
mon rafter to I; square up the rise to J, and connect 
А and J for the length of the common rafter on the 
main part of the roof. Swing the common rafter 
around to a perpendicular position, as shown by A K 
on the left gable. Set off the length of the common 
rafter on the right gable F L, and connect K with L 
for the ridge line. Next, set of the run of the com- 
mon rafter on the front gable E M; square up the 
risè M N, and draw E N for the length of the com- 
mon rafter. From M set off the length of the com- 
mon rafter perpendicular to O and then draw the 
valley from E through the point O, continuing it to 
the ridge which is the nearest place of support in a 
self-supporting roof. It is a common practice among 
mechanics to stop both valley rafters at O, but this 
leaves the valleys without support and as a conse- 
quence the roof sags and gets out of shape even be- 
fore the carpenter has it finished. This is noticeable 
on large roofs, where to secure the greatest strength 
in the framing of the roof it is necessary to run the 
first valley rafter to the ridge as shown by E P, and 
butt the second valley rafter against the first as 
shown by BO. EP is the length of the valley rafter 
which joins the ridge and the bevel at P is the bevel 
across the back of the same. B O is the length of 
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left valley rafter and cuts square across :he back. 
The jacks are cut from the ridge to the valleys as 
shown. A bevel set in the angle where they join the 
valley will give the bevel across the back. The 
plumb cut is the same as that of the common rafter 
shown at J. To find the plumb cut of the valleys set 
off the run of the common rafter on the front gable 
A B, Fig. 85; now, at right angles to A B set off the 
run of common rafter from B to C, and draw A C 
for the run of the valley. From C square up the 
rise of valley to D and draw D A, which will give the 
length of the left valley the same as B O in Fig. 84. 
The bevel at D, Fig. 85, is the plumb cut and at А 
the bottom cut. The plumb cut of the valley E P is 
the same as the extension of the rafter to the ridge 
line and does not change the cuts. 


OCTAGON HIP AND JACK RAFTERS. 


Let us now consider the problem of finding the 
lengths and bevels of octagon hips and jacks by the 
easy system. Referring to Fig. 86, let A В Ср E 
and F represent the wall plate line, F G being the 
run of common rafter, С Н the rise and Е H the 
length of common rafter. Next swing the common 
rafter round to a perpendicular position, as F I. Set 
off half the side of the octagon A J and square up the 
length of the common rafter J К. Draw K I for the 
ridge line and K A for the hip. Space and draw the 
jacks perpendicularly from A J to the hip as shown. 


| C 


А C 8 
Fig. 87.— Showing how 


to find the Lengtbs 

and Bevels of Jack c J D 
Rafters in an Octa- 
gon, Hexagon or 
Polygon. 


the Rafters in any Regular Polygon. 


Fig. 88.— Diagram Illustrating the Method 
of obtaining the Lengths and Cuts of all 
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the line C D and draw perpendicular to the hips 
as shown, which will give the lengths. The bevel 
shown at L is the bevel across the back, the down 
bevel being the same as that of the common rafter. 


JOINING GABLES DIAGONALLY. 


One of the most difficult problems in roof framing 
with which the mechanic has tocontend—namely, that 
of joining a gable cornerways or diagonally to another 
gable—is illustrated in Fig. 89. This method is fre- 
quently adopted in city residences to produce diver- 
sity in design. Let A B C D E F G represent the 
wall plate lines in the plan; F Н, the run of the 
common rafter on the main part ; H I, the rise, and 
F I the length of the common rafter. Transfer F I to 
F and draw J K, which represents the main ridge. 
From the center of the corner gable square up the 
rise of the common rafter L M, and draw А M for 
length of common rafter on the corner gable. From 
C square up to N what the main common rafter rises 
in the part of its run represented by L C. Then L 
N will be the length of main common rafter up to 
the point where the left valley starts. Transfer L N 
to L O, which is the starting point of the left valley. 
From O set off O P, which should be the length of the 
dotted line L С and of the common rafter А M. 


Fig. 89.— Framing Gables which Join Diagonally. 


The Builders’ Guide.—The Art of Roof Framing. 


The bevel at R is the bevel across the back and the 
plumb cut is the same as that of the common rafter 
shown at H. The length and bevels will be the same 
on each side of the octagon, hence further explana- 
tion of Fig. 86 is unnecessary. 

The cuts of jacks in an octagon, hexagon or a 
polygon of any description may be found in the fol- 
lowing manner. Referring to Fig. 87, let A B rep- 
resent the length of the side, and from the center set 
off the length of the common rafter C D. Draw AD 
and B D for the length and position of hips. Space 
the jacks on the line A B and draw perpendicular to 
the hips as shown, which will give their lengths. A 
bevel set in the angle at E will give the bevel across 
the back, the down bevel being the same as that of 
the common rafter. Fig. 87 refers only to the length 
and bevel of the jacks, but the length and cuts of all 
the rafters in any regular polygon may be found in 
the following manner: Referring now to Fig. 88 let 
А B C D and E represent four sides of an octagon. 
Set off the center of one side as B F, and square 
into the center G F, which is the run of the com- 
mon rafter. Square up the rise G H and draw 
F H for the length of the common rafter. The 
bevel at H is the top bevel, and at F the bottom 
bevel, G E being the run of the hip. Square up 
the rise G I and draw E I for length of hip 
rafter. The bevel at I is the top bevel, and at E 
the bottom bevel. From the center of C D set off 
the length of common rafter J K, which should be 
the same length as F H. Draw K C and K D for 
the position of the hip rafters for finding the 
length and SLM e Space the jacks on 
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Square up G R, which should be the same as L O. 
From R set off the rise of the common rafter on the 
corner gable to S, which is the same as L M. 

From S square up the length of the common 
rafter to T, which is the same distance as L M. 
Connect T with O for the length and position of the 
left valley. Connect T with P for the length and 
position of the right valley, which runs from the 
ridge of the corner gable to the plate of the corner 
gable. Draw P G for the length and position of the 
right valley, which runs from the plate of the corner 
gable to the main plate. Space the jacks on the 
main ridge and draw perpendicular lines as shown. 
The jacks from K J to valley O T are the jacks in 
the main roof. The jacks from O S to the valley O 
T are the jacks on the left side of the corner gable. 
The valley T P on the right side of corner gable is 
but little longer than the common rafter on corner 
gable, and runs so nearly straight with the rafters on 
the main roof that the jacks on this side are seldom 
needed in the corner gable; but in case they are, 
space them between S P and draw to the valley T P, 
which will give the length and bevel, as shown. 
Draw the jacks from the valley G P to the main plate, 
which will give the length and cut of the same. The 
down bevel of the jacks will be the same as that of 
the common rafter. 

It is natural for one to think the valley rafter O T 
should start from the point C, but such is not the 
case, as will be plainly seen by referring to Fig. 9o, 
which shows that the valley starts at O on the line 
of the main common rafter, and comes far above the 
point C, for C О is the same as С N in Fig. 89 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1892. 


President, ANTHONY ITTNER, Bell Telephone 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

First Vice-President, Ira G. HERSEY, 166 
Devonshire street, Boston, Mass, 

Second Vice-President, Huan Sisson, 19 W. 
Sarat street, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 166 Devon- 
Shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORS. 

Baltimore, Md........ NOBLE Н. CREAGER. 
B , Mass......... JAMES I. WINGATE. 
Buffalo, N. Y......... А. А. BERRICK. 


Chicago, . . . C. W. GINDELE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio SaMUEL D. TIPPETT. 
ver, Col.... ...... A. J. BAKER. 
Detroit, Mich......... ALEX. CHAPOTON, JR. 
Grand Rapids, Mich..P. C. CAMPBELL. 
Indianapolis, Ind JAMES MCGAULEY. 
Louisville, Ky........ THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 
Lowell, Mass.......... CHARLES P. CONANT. 
Lynn, Mass........... FRANK G. KELLY. 
lwaukee, Wiss PauL REISEN. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . . Gxondk W. LIBBY. 
New York, N. . MARC EIDLITZ. 


Omaha, Neb.......... N. B. HUSSEY. 
Peoria, Ill...... exu JOHN L. FLINN 
Portland, Maine...... N. E. REDLON 
Philadelphia, Pa...... STacy REEVES. 
Providence, R. I...... WI. W. BATCHELDER. 
Pueblo, Col. . M. T. KEAN 

hester, N. Y.......H Н. EDGERTON. 
Saginaw, Mich....... MICHAEL WINKLER. 
St. Louis, Mo. ....... JEREMIAH SHEEHAN, 
Bt. Paul, Minn........ GEORGE J. GRANT. 


Ban Antonio, Tex..... 
Ban Francisco, Cal... WILLIAM N. MILLER. 


хасав. М.Ү....... J. E. BAKER. 
ilmington, Del..... A. S. REED. 
— — 


The Mid-Vear Meeting. 


The mid-year meeting of the officers 
and directors of the National Association 
of Builders was called to order at 10 
o'clock a.m., October 17, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., the Builders’ Exchange of that city 
having provided rooms for the purpose in 
the New Denison Hotel. The following 
officers and directors were present in per- 
воп or by substitute; President Anthony 
Ittner of St. Louis; First Vice-President 
Ira G. Hersey, Boston; Second Vice- 
President Hugh Sisson, Baltimore (sub- 
stitute); Secretary William H. Sayward, 
Boston ; Treasurer George Tapper ; direc- 
tors, Noble H. Creager, timore: James 
I. Wingate, Boston; A. A. Berrick, Buf- 
falo ; C. W, Gindele, Chicago; S. D. Tip- 
pett, Cincinnati; А. Cbapoton, Jr., De- 
troit; Jas. McGauley, Indianapolis; 
Thos. Armstrong, Louisville (substitute); 
Geo. W. Libby, Minneapolis; John J. 
Tucker, New York; N. B. Hussey, 
Omaha ; Stacy Reeves, ы ОЙ; . 
E. Redlon, Portland, Me. (substitute); 
Jeremiah Sheehan, St. Louis; G. J. 
Grant, St. Paul (substitute) ; A. S. Reed, 
Wilmington; C Morse, Worcester. 
The following members of the Lien Law 
Committee were also present: John S. 
Stevens, Philadelphia ; J. Milton Blair, 
Cincinnati; Edward E. Scribner, Chi- 
cago; Arthur McAllister, Cleveland. 

he first work of the meeting was the 
appointment of Ex-President John J. 
ucker as director for New York City in 
place of Marc Eidlitz, deceased, and the 
acceptance of the substitutes for ab- 
sentees. The morning session was de- 
voted toreports of the secretary, treasurer 
and committees. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


The secretary's report covered the 
ground gone over since the last conven- 
tion and touched upon the various phases 
of the work of the National Association 
that have been pursued during the year. 


The field COG gle and the 
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no time in 


opportuni ies for advice and counsel 
offered by the National Association have 
been taken advantage of by builders all 
over the country, the number of new cor- 
respondents and new communities assisted 
being greater than those of any similar 
riod since the association was estab- 
ished. Employers are taking more care- 
ful and thorough steps toward forming 
associatione than ever before and with a 
pren knowledge of the possibilities and 
nctions of organization, because of the 
examples made public through the secre- 
tary’s department of the National Associ- 
ation. The cities in which permanent 
organizations have been established were 
enumerated, and with those in which 
preliminary work to the same end is now 
under way, comprised a large number of 
the important cities of the country. The 
opinions of foreign English-speaking na- 
tions regarding the work undertaken by 
the National Association is shown by 
the adoption of many of its recommenda- 
tions by builders in Canada and Aus- 
tralia. The progress made by the filial 
bodies in carrying out the methods ad- 
vocated by the National Association was 
shown, such as securing a regular dis- 
count for the contractor from stock 
prices on building material, the adop- 
tion of a fixed code of practice, the 
use of the form of arbitration between 
workmen and employers and the system 
of apprenticeship, the use of the Uniform 
Contract and the various other plans ad- 
vocated for the conduct of exchanges. 
The secretary next touched briefly upon 
the routine work of the office, its volume, 
methods, &c., and urged the directors to 
impress upon the local secretaries the im- 
portance of keeping the national secretary 
ped as to new developments of any 
ind affecting building interests, even in 
addition to answering inquiries from 
headquarters. A résumé of the various 
important steps taken by the local ex- 
changes, ав viewed from the secretary's 
office, indicated stead prone in nearly 
all the exchauges, and demonstrated that 
the recommendations of the National As- 
sociation are beneficial wherever carried 
out. The Builders' Exchange department 
in Carpentry and Building, through 
which the members of the filial exchanges 
are reached in a more general way than is 
possible by correspondence, was regarded 
as of great value both to the association 
and to the fraternity of builders at large. 
Letters of inquiry are constantly being 
received from builders outside the na- 
tional body or its exchanges, prompted by 
matter published in the interest of the 
association. All sorts of queries are con- 
stantly presented to the sige his that 
are the result of the work in this depart- 
ment. The secretary took occasion dur- 
ing the progress of his report to impress 
upon the directors the necessity of having 
each filial body carefully test the recom- 
mendations of the National Association, 
and pointed out the direct benefits result- 
ing from such a course that had been de- 
rived by builders in exchanges where the 
methods suggested had been adopted. In 
карп the nad un said that at 
the history of the association 
was the necessity for earnest, hard work 
more apparent than now. The exchanges 
are just beginning to feel the effect of the 
labor that has been spent, and theimpor- 
tance of securing the adoption of universal 
practices among builders becoming more 
lly appreciated. 


The report of the treasurer was next 
presented, and showed that several of the 
excharges were in arrears in the payment 
of the pro rata assessment. The amount 
in the treasury, together with the amount 
due from delinquent exchanges, will be 


barely enough to carry the association 
through the year. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The Committee on Uniform Contract 
reported that no important changes had 
been BOE Cid since the last meeting, 
and stated that а call had been issued for 
a meeting of the Joint Committee at Chi- 
cago immediately after the adjournment 
of the mid-year meng The Commit- 
tees on Resolutions, оон and 
Statistics reported that nothing had been 
done in the way of formal action, but 
that out of the work of the mid-year 
meeting reports would be prepared for 
presentation to the convention. The Com- 
mittee on Building Law reported that 
no action had been taken since the last 
convention, as no meeting had been 
held. The Committee on Lien Law had 
failed to find any new light on the 
question, but stated that material for an 
annual report was being secured. The 
morning session adjourned shortly after 
noon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The directors came together for the 
afternoon session promptly at 2 o'clock, 
the first business in order being the re- 

rts from the filial bodies regarding ex- 
isting conditions. Baltimore repo the 
exchange as being in excellent condition, 
with 188 members in good standing on 
the rolls. It has been the custom for 
some time past to serve a lunch at the 
quarterly meetings, and the fraternal feel- 
ing among the members seems much bene- 
fited thereby. The attendance at meet- 
ings has averaged over 80 per cent. during 
the past year, although the number who 
visit the rooms daily during the ro 
hour, іє not as large as is desired. The 
Builders' Pachange Building Company, 
which is composed of members of the ex- 
change, has bought for $100,000 a piece of 
real estate 84 feet 4 inches x 76 feet 6 
inches in а very desirable location, upon 
which it proposes to erect а building to 
cost $225,000 as а home for the exchange. 
The condition of affairs between employ- 
ers and workmen appears to be satisfac- 
tory, no trouble having been experienced 
since the big carpenters' strike in May, 
which was reported in the columns of 
Carpentry and Building at the time. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The report from the Boston Exchange 
showed that business generally had been 
in а very favorable condition during the 
year, and that noserious trouble with the 
workmen has occurred aside from the 
effect of the granite workers' strike, 
which caused more or less delay on work 
in that branch of the trade. e Master 
Builders’ Association is in excellent con- 
dition and has greatly profited by the 
alterations in its building, which have 
largely increased the facilities and con- 
veniences for transacting business. The 
changing of the building into offices has 
centralized the building interests of the 
city about the exchange more than ever. 
The working of membership, based upon 
& corporate 1 and non-corpo- 
rate (material dealers,) classes, the former 
only being entitled to hold office and vote, 
was explained. The uniform contract is 
comparatively little used. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


In Buffalo the exchange has been 
instrumental in securing many advanta- 
geous changes in the practices for- 
merly existing in the building business. 
Through the action of the exchange 
reforms have been secured in the build- 
ing law of the city. A prominent mem- 
ber of the exchange has been appoint- 
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ed Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings; acode of practice based u the 
recommendations of the National ia- 
tion has been adopted and put into prac- 
tice; the uniform contract is almost ex- 
clusively used; compensation has been 


Secured by a lowest bidder who failed to. 


receive the award of contract, and one of 
the best office buildings in the city has 
been erected and is now occupied as a 
home by the exchange. The membership 
is steadily increasing, and the exchange 
is in жне financial condition. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

The report from the Chicago Ex- 
change showed that organization to be 
maintaining its high standard as one of 
theinstitutions of the city, and is usingits 
influence to establish therecommendations 
of the National Association. The arbitra- 
tion system between employers and work- 
men 1s operating satisfactorily, and the 
code of ain is the subject of a meet- 
ing to held soon to consider the ad- 
visability of its adoption. The Uniform 
Contract 1s but little used. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The membership of the Cincinnati Ex- 
change has steadily increased during the 
усаг and the new quarters in the та 

ouse Block are a great improvement 
over the old ones, both as to location and 
convenience. The change of location is 
but the first step by the exchange toward 
securing a building of its own. The Uni- 
form Contract is not used to the extent 
that is desired and a definite code of 
practice such as is advocated by the Na- 
tional Association has never been adopted. 
The form of arbitration, however, has 
been put in operation between the em- 
ployers and workmen by the planing 
mill men and the bricklayers. The Con- 
gress of Builders is still in existence, but 
there has been but little call for its active 
operation of late as regards its function 
of adjusting differences with the work- 
men. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

The Builders’ Exchange of Cleveland 
has largely increased its membershi 
since the last convention and has enlar 
its quarters by taking in several addi- 
tional rooms in the Arcade. Through the 
efforts of the exchange the Uniform Con- 
tract is growing into more general use, 
and an agreement has been entered into 
with the material dealers whereby a regu- 
lar discount on builders’ supplies will be 
given to regular contractors. A code of 
расе has been formulated, but as yet 

not been put to the test of operation. 
The form of arbitration has never been 
considered by the exchange ав a body, and 
no steps have yet been taken to secure а 


building. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

The Builders’ Exchange of Detroit re- 
ported а membership of almost 100 and 
annual dues $40. The change hour is 
being well attended by the members and 
proves its benefit as it becomes better 
established. A custom of holding monthly 
dinners has been adopted with the pleas- 
antest results, and the establishing of a 
paid secretaryship has proved of great 

nefit to the exchange. An effort is 
being made to secure for contractors a 
reduction from the price of building ma- 
terial by the dealers. The exchange has 
established a practice of requiring an al- 
lowance of 3 per cent. on subcontracts 
“placed” with a principal contractor 
upon which he has not estimated. The 
code of practice and form of arbitration 
have never been adopted, and as a result 
of the architects uniting against it the 
Uniform Contract is not in use in Detroit. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
is in excellent condition, with a growing 
membership of 99. The project to erect a 
building of its own is wellunder way and 
gives every promise of successful fulfill- 
ment. The Uniform Contract is but little 
used, and the form of arbitration has 
never been tried. A very fair and desir- 
able code of practice has been success- 
fully adopted, and Lits 50 has been 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Minneapolis Exchange was re- 
ported as being in good condition and the 
'change hour gradually being recognized 
as one of the best means for facilitating 
the transaction of the builders’ business. 
The Uniform Contract is but little used 
and neither the code of practice nor form 
of arbitration has been adopted. Busi- 
ness dull. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


The report from the Mechanics’ and 
Traders' Exchange of New York City in- 
dicated an increase in the use of the Uni- 
form Contract, and that а similar plan 
of arbitration to the one advocated by the 
National Association is in use by the 
mason builders. No final steps toward 
securing & building have yet been taken. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Business has been depressed' in Omaha 
for some time past, but the interest in the 
exchange has been maintained and the 
membership increased. The practice of 
giving with each regular meeting a colla- 
tion, over which important subjects are 
roved highly beneficial. 
The exchange made much progress 
during the past year, and is one of the 
important organizations of the city. The 
Uniform Contract is making headway, 
and the form of arbitration and code of 
practice have been the policy of the ex- 
change since they were recommended. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Master Builders' Exchange of Phila- 
delphia is in a healthy condition as to 
membership and finances, and the build- 
ing business has been good throughout 
the season. The Uniform Contract 
is gradually coming into more general 
use although the form of arbitration and 
code of practice are as yet subjects for 
action. The interest in the National Asso- 
ciation has been increased during the past 
year, and its work and purposes are aided 
in every way possible. The trade school 
is in successful operation, and it is ex- 
pected that larger quarters will soon be 
necessary for its accommodation. Since 
the last convention the exchange has 
added a restaurant to its building and 
under its own control, which the mem- 
bers find very convenient and patronize 
liberally. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 

The interest in the affairs of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange of Portland is not as active 
as is desirable, but the attendance at 
meetings and the ’change hour is fair. 
The code of practice and the use of the 
Uniform Contract are partially estab- 
lished, but the form of arbitration has 
never been put into use. The total-of 
membership is 52. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The report of the director from St. 
Louis showed the exchange to be in an 
active and healthy condition with a mem- 
bership of 250. e attendance at meet- 
ings is good and members show full ap- 
preciation of the improvement in the 
quarters made by the move to the pres- 
ent location. Building has been good all 
the season and few disturbances have oc- 
curred with the workmen. The use of the 
Uniform Contract is extending and the 
form of arbitration has been adopted by 
the plumbers and their employees, The 
code of practice has not yet been success- 
fully established. The exchange is recog- 
nized as one of the solid institutions of 
the city. 

ST. PAUL. MINN. 


The Builders' Exchange of St. Paul has 
reorganized upon a new basis of member- 
ship, admission being given to trade as- 
sociations only. The exchange seems to 
be in good condition. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Wilming- 
ton reports 60 members and everything in 
good condition, although the attendance 
at meetings is not what it should be. The 
code of practice has been adopted, but is 
not fully established as the custom. The 
Uniform Contract is but little used. 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Worcester Builders’ Exchange 
states that it is in excellent condition 
both as to numbers and finances. The 
attendance during the ’change hour and 
at meetings is fair and the code of prac- 
tice and Uniform Contract are both grow- 
ing in favor. Business has been good 
throughout the season, and the New Eng- 
land granite strike has been the only dis- 
turbance of note among the workmen. 


MARC EIDLITZ. 


The hearing of the foregoing reports 
was suspended at 4 o'clock p.m., and the 
president appointed a committee of five 
to draft resolutions on the death of Marc 
Eidlitz, in whose decease the National As- 
sociation lost one of its stanchest sup 
porters, a man of rare ability and intelli- 
gence, who had been closely identified 
with the association since its first prelim- 
inary meeting. The committee consisted 
of ex-Presidents John S. Stevens of Phila- 
delphia; J. Milton Blair of Cincinnati ; 
Edward E. Scribner prn at St. Paul) 
of Chicago, John J. Tuckerof New York 
City and Arthur McAllister of Cleveland. 
The following resolutions were prepared 
and presented, and after feeling remarks 
by each member of the committee, and 
also President Ittner, Secretary Say ward 
and Treasurer Tapper, expressive of the 
deepest regret and appreciation, the 
board adjourned for the day at 4.30 
o'clock out of respect to the memory of 
Mr. Eidlitz. The following are the reso- 
lutions : 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF MARC 
EIDLITZ. 

Whereas, The National Association of Build“ 
ers since its last meeting has met with the 
logs of one of its most honored directors by the 
death of Marc Eidlitz, who represented in its 
councils the great and varied interests of New 
York City; 

Whereas, Our brother has since the ince 
tion of the National Association been closely 
identified with its interests, leaving upon its 
plan of organization and its subsequent opera- 
tions the imprint of his personality, and from 
his practical experience as a builder offering 
couptless wise and useful suggestions for his 

ounger and less experienced brethren; there- 
оге, 1% 

Resolved, That the officers and directors of 
the National Association of Builders in Mid- 
Year Meeting assembled do hereby offer а 
loving tribute to the integrity and sterling 
worth of our dear brother, and testif l to the 
deep sense of loss which һїз death has brought. 
to this association at a time when his ripe 
judgment, advice and counsel were most 
needed by his associates; 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered 
upon the records and a copy of the same be 
sent to his family, to the Mechanics’ and 
Traders’ Exchange and tbe Building Trades’ 
Club of New York City, as expressing regret 
from his brethren of the building fraternity of 
the United States. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The meeting was called to order at 10 
o'clock on Tuesday morning and the hear- 
ing of reports from filial bodies further 
suspended. The first work of the morn- 
ing was the consideration of new methods 
of work in the secretary's office for the 

of increasing the interest in local 
exchanges and to secure greater benefits 
through the National Association. The 
consideration of this subject resulted in 
the expression of а feeling of reliance 
upon the wisdom of the work in the sec- 
retary’s department and an appreciation 
of the importance of each filial body con- 
tributing as much as possible of its ex- 
riences for the general welfare of the 
ational Association. 

The next business was the presentation 
of the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, Our honored and esteemed vice- 
president, Ira G. Hersey, has on several 
occasions expressed his intention of declining 
election as president in favor of Wm. H. 
Sayward; an 

"hereas, The Board of Directors are of the 
opinion that it would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the N. A. B. to lose the valu- 
able services of our honored secretary at this 
time, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in Vice.President Hersey we 
bave a gentleman who will do honor to the 
office of president of the N. A. B., and will fill 
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the position with dignity to himself and to 
the entire satisfaction of the association. 

We therefore request him to reconsider his 
determination and to accept of the position. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

.Next on the programme was the con- 
sideration of the bearing of thenew eight- 
hour law passed at the last session of 
Congress, and the advisability of securing 
an official opinion from the Ünited States 
Attorney-General upon the relationship 
of the law to the contractor in the build- 
ing trades. After discussing the subject 
the secretary was instructed to secure an 
opinion from the United States Attorney- 
General as to the working of thelaw 
and as to the extent of its operation, а 
case being cited, for example, of а con- 
tractor, who was also the owner of a stone 
quarry, who had entered into a contract 
to furnish stone for Government work. 
The men at thequarry worked nine hours 
per day, and in the course of work the 
stock for the Government was quarried 
їп conjunction with that for other jobs; 
the question being, Would the contractor 
be compelled under the law to hire а 
gang of men to work Pint hours for the 
purpose of getting out the stone forthe 

overnment, or, the quarrying of the 
Government stone being incidental to the 
work of the quarry, would the men all be 
required to work only eight hours while 
the Government contract was being 
filled? Opinions were desired on other 
cases of similar nature. 

The consideration of the advisability of 
making an effort to secure a Congress of 
Builders in connection with the World's 
Fair Auxiliary resulted in а vote that no 
steps be taken in the matter. During the 
discussion of the subject Mr. Gindele of 
Chicago, on behalf of the Builders' and 
Traders' Exchange of that city, extended 
an invitation to the National Association 
to hold its mid-year meeting for 1893 in 
Chicago during the time that the World's 
Fair would be open. The invitation was 
received and ordered referred to the as- 
sociation at the St. Louis convention for 
action, and the Secretary instructed to 
return the thanks of the board to the 
Chicago Exchange for its invitation. 

Theadvisability of prepariug a standard 
form of organization to be recommended 
to builders' exchanges was referred to 
the Legislative Committee with instruc- 
tions to report at the next convention. 


REVISION OF CONSTITUTION. 

The last subject on the programme was 
the advisability of suggesting а revision 
of the constitution, and if so, what? The 
question was very carefull discussed, 
suggested changes in articles IV „ VII. 
and IX being presented by the director 
from Philadelphia. After thoroughly 
going over the matter, it was decided to 
instruct the secretary to request all filial 

les to prepare and submit such sug- 
gestions, if any, as they may have to offer 
1n revision of the constitution in time for 
reference to the Legislative Committee 
60 days before the coming convention. 

e secretary was also instructed to 
secure reports from all committees in 
time to be printed and distributed to the 
Man exchanges before the next conven- 

P. J. McGuire, Secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of the United States, requested the privi- 
lege of delivering an address before the 
St. Louis convention on the relation- 
ship of employers and workmen. Mr. 

cGuire’s request was referred to the 
Executive Committee for action. Mr. 
Carpenter of Louisville presented the 
following resolution, which was presented 
to the association at the fourth conven- 
tion in St. Paul, but upon which no action 
was taken at that time: 

Resolved, That the National Association 
of Builders recommend to its affiliated bodies 
that, when any difficulties or disagreements 
arise between architects aud themselves rcla- 
tive to Violations of rules, such affiliated body 
е „ not if v ee National Secre- 

» Who shall as s ily as ible noti 
all affliated bodies, W their e . 
not to make any estimates or interfere with 
the matter in question until the same is re- 


ported as settled by-the body fromywbhich such 
difflculty or disai 40 origin Фр 
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Resolved, That the above be referred to 
the proper committee to report at the next an- 
nual meeting. 


The above was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 

Several filial bodies having made re- 
quest for visits from the secretary, the 
matter was laid before the directors, who 
authorized the secretary to make such 
visits as were deemed necessary. 

The following resolutions presented by 
Mr. Tippett of Cincinnati were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National 
Association of Builders are heartily tendered 
to the Builders’ Exchange of Indianapolis for 
the whole-souled and fraternal manner in which 
its members have greeted and entertained the 
delegates to its mid-year meeting of officers 
and directors; and further 

Resolved, That we will carry with us to our 
different exchanges a greater amount of en- 
thusiasm in fhe work of the National Associa- 
tion, which has been so ably assisted by the 
courteous attention of our Indianopolis breth- 
ren 

With the unanimous passage of these 
resolutions the business of the mid-year 
meeting for 1892 ended. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


The entertainment offered by the In- 
dianapolis builders to their visitors was 
of the most cordial kind, and such times 
as were not occupied by the business of 
the meeting were devoted to visiting 

oints of interest in the city and to en- 
Joying the generous hospitality so warmly 
extended. On Monday night, October 
17. a banquet at the new Denison Hotel 
was tendered to the officers and directors 
by the exchange. and proved a most de- 
lightfal affair, The room and tables were 
beautifully decorated with flowers and 
plants, and the menu was of the finest 
that could be provided, the builders doing 
full justice to the tempting results of the 
caterer’s art. Orchestral music enlivened 
the evening until cigars were lighted and 
the toastmaster, J. C. Adams, rapped for 
silence. Each of the ex-presidents, except 
Mr. Prussing of Chicago, who was un- 
avoidably absent, responded to a toast, 
Stacy Reeves of Philadelphia speaking 
for Mr. Scribner, who was compelled to 
withdraw on account of illness. There 
were several other speakers, including 
the National Secretary, and the evening 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all, which 
fact was in no small degree attributable 
to the happy manner in which Mr. 
Adams essayed the duties of toastmaster. 

On Tuesday evening after the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, those of the direct- 
ors who were members of the Committee 
on Uniform Contract immediately left 
for Chicago,where & meeting of the Joint 
Committee of the American Institute of 
Architects and the National Association 
of Builders was called for Wednesday. 
October 19. The majority of the rest of 
the directors followed more leisurely, ar- 
riving in Chicago in timefor the festivities 
attending the dedication of the World's 
Fair buildings. The members of the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago did everything in their power to 
afford the visiting builders every facility 
for seeing all that wasto beseen at a time 
In such service was particularly valu- 
able. 


' Missionary Work." 


The first visit of the National Secretary 
during his recent trip through the West 
was to the Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change of Omaha. An evening meeting 
was arranged for the hearing of a talk 
by the secretary and a large attendance 
was secured. The exchange had pro- 
vided an elaborate dinner, which was 
served in the rooms at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 
After the various courses had been sat- 
isfactorily discussed, President N. B. 
Hussey made a few introductory remarks 
and was followed by the secretary. who 
spoke at considerable length upon the 
s of organization, and particu- 

arly in relation to the benefits inherent 
in the form advocated by the National 
Association. A builders’ exchange com- 
prehends the entire ground occupied by 
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building interests, and is capable, with 
proper direction and administration, of 
proving itself of incalculable value to the 

aternity. The secretary dwelt upon 
each of the more prominent functions of 
an exchange, giving practical examples 
that have demonstrated the wisdom of 
the course and methods recommended by 
the National Association. After the sec- 
retary had finished his talk, several of 
the members asked him questions and 
some time was spent in replies, so that it 
was a late hour before the meeting ended. 
The Omaha Exchange has made remark- 
able progress since the secretary’s last 
Visit, both as regards the number of 
members and the efficacy of the organi- 
zation. 

From Omaha the secretary went to St. 
Louis, and there also he found a marked 
improvement. The new rooms now occu- 
pied by the exchange are much more con- 
venient in location and arrangement than 
the ones formerly occupied, and the mem- 
bership has greatly increased since his 
last visit. The secretary congratulated 
the members upon the improvement 
made and the progression thus indicated, 
and hoped that the change would only be 
a step toward securing a home of its own 
by the exchange. During an address de- 
livered to the members at a well-attended 
meeting the secretary covered the ground 
taken by the National Association in its 
relationship to the filial bodies, and took 
occasion to caution the St. Louis builders 
not to attempt to elaborate a programme 
for the entertainment of the delegates to 
the convention in February. The con- 
ventions are first for business, and the 
entertainment should be only incidental. 

From St. Louis the secretary proceeded 
to Cincinnati, where he was met by ex- 
President John S. Stevens of Philadelphia, 
who assisted at a special meeting of the 
exchange in its new rooms, adding his con- 
gratulations to those of the secretary on 
the marked improvement which the new 

uarters indicated. The attendance at 
the meeting was large and the interest 
of the members was maintained through- 
out. The secretary's address embraced 
the needs and advantages of & build 
ers' exchange and the benefits of the 
National Association and organization 
generally. Mr. Stevens spoke on the 
possibilities of an exchange, using 
the Philadelphia Exchange a3 an ex- 
ample. The next day Mr. Stevens and 
the secretary were asked to attend a 
meeting of the Real Estate Exchange and 
to исе their views on the advantages 
and importance of such organizations 
owning buildings of their own, in fur- 
therance of a project to have the two 
bodies take the matter up together, and 
secure а home for both under one roof. 
A favorable impression was made, the 
members of the Real Estate Exchange 
apparently appreciating the wisdom of 
such a course. It is probable that before 
another year has passed the Builders' Ex- 
change will have secured & home of its 
own, either alone or in conjunction with 
the Real Estate Exchange. 

Notwithstanding the indications of 
progress apparent in the exchanges vis- 
ited, the National Secretary is greatly 
impressed with the necessity for per- 
sistent and unceasing endeavor in order 
to secure for the builder the adoption of 
the improved conditions and better 
methods which are needed. 


The Uniform Contract. 


The Joint Committee on Uniform Con- 
tract of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the National Association of 
Builders met in Chicago on October 19 
and after prolonged consideration adopted 
a number of changes in the form which 
wil materially shorten it and also 
greatly improve it as a document. 
When the committee finished its labors 
the new form was considered adopted, 
but it has been deemed best to make 
several minor changes that will assist 
in the perfection of the form, which will 
probably be ready. for issue before the 
first of the year. | 
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CIRCLE ON CIRCLE. 


CONSTRUCTING THE CENTER FOR A HALF 
CIRCLE ARCH IN A CIRCULAR WALL, THE 
JAMBS RADIATING FROM THE CENTER OF 
THE TOWER. 


CORRESPONDENT writing from a 
A prominent city in the Empire State 
asks for a method of constructing a 
center for a half circle arch in a circular 
wall, the jambs to radiate from the cen- 
ter of the tower. He desires a strong 
center to carry a heavy arch, and states 
that although the same question has come 
up before he has failed to discover the ex- 
planation of it. For the benefit of this cor- 
respondent as well as of other readers who 
may be interested, we present the follow- 


inside face. Let F V be the face of one 
jamb and F X the other. Along the face 
of the openings mark the thickness of the 
staves, as shown at C G, Fig. 1. Then 
О О will be the length of the rib B. Draw 
L K M indefinitely, and at O and O erect 

erpendiculars cutting L M for the chord 
ine. Now from K as center and R O as 
radius describe the line of the rib. Let 
XIand XII be the ribs with a joint at S, 
and add on about 2 inches of straight 
below the chord line. Take a piece, as 
shown at XX, and nail across the joint, 
and at the chord take a strip about 5 
inches wide and secure the lower ends. 
Now the ends of the ribs areon a level to 
fit to the wall, but the crown being level 


shown. Now, from 7 6 5 to O' draw 
horizontal lines terminating at the per- 
pendicular 8 9. From 8, as center, de- 
scribe the several curves terminating at 8 
17; draw the straight lines as shown. 
Now,from the various divisions in the 
curve of plan, as a b, Fig. 1, draw the 
horizontal lines, as shown at 2 4 of Fig. 
4. Draw all thelines to make the inter- 
sections and then trace the curve. 

We will now give a more expeditious 
way to line off the end. Having built the 
drum with the staves running well over 
the outer rib, set the drum over the plan 
and square up from O, 1, 2, 3, and so on, 
of Fig. 1, marking across the end of the 
staves and then back over the face a short 
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Circle оп Circle.—Constructing Center for a Half Circle Arch in Circular Wall, the Jambs Radiating from Center of Tower. 


ing solution of the problem furnished by 
J. V. H. Secor, well known among his 
associates in and about this city as a 
mechanical draftsman of high attain- 
ments : 

We are not told whether the crown is 
to splay the same as the sides, or if it 
isto be level, but we will endeavor to 
answer, assuming that the two ways men- 
tioned are to be considered, the question. 
The first problem will be one with a level 
crown. For the diameter of the tower 
take, say, 12 feet, and for the opening at 
the outer edge of the wall 4 feet, these 
giving a radius of 6 feet, while the arch 
will be 2 feet high. The thickness of the 
material must be considered, and in this 
case we will use 114-inch lumber for both 
the ribs and the staves. Referring to 
Fig. 1. from F as center, with 6 feet as 
the radius to the outer face of the wall, 
and 16 inches for the wall, draw the 
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the edge of the rib must be worked 
until it comes to nothing at the crown. 
Fig. 5 shows a section of the end bevel, 
drawn a trifle less than half fullsize. The 
inside rib, Fig. 3, will be worked in the 
same way, excepting that the center will 
be raised so that W Y will be the same 
hight as K S of Fig. 2. Take Q P for the 
chord line, and P O and Q for the 
straight. This will be p together the 
same as the other rib. 0 draw the side 
elevation of the center, Fig. 4, proceed as 
follows: At any convenient place draw 
1011, letting 11 12 equal the hight of 
the arch ; allel to 10 11 draw 12 15. 
Draw the diagonalline 1012. This is the 
spring line and all the staves must radi- 
ate from the summit at 12. The triangle 
10 18 14 is a level surface. From the 
face of the rib B, Fig. 1, erect any num- 
ber of perpendiculars, as 7, 7, 6. 6, &c., 
cutting the [upper face of the staves, as 


distance, transferring the distance as 
taken from the plan, and mark on the face 
of the drum from the rib line. Then 
bend a flexible strip and mark the curve ; 
then saw the ends off and dress down the 
projecting angles, and it will be com- 
plete. ~ 

We will now construct a center, with 
the head splayed the same as the side 
jambs, taking the same radius and open- 
ing as that of ri 1. This we will illus- 
trate by Fig. 6. From A as center all the 
lines must radiate to the outer line of the 
wall at the crossing of the rib, as at 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5. Erect perpendiculars cutting the 
line of arch at a, b, c, d, e. From J as 
center draw the several lines as e, x, x, 5 
and c, x, x, 8', and all other points in like 
manner. Now from E of Fig. 7 as center 
draw the radiallines through the points 
5,4, 89,2 1, 0. Now from the radial 
points in plan as shown draw lines par 
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allel to the face of the rib, which will 
establish points through which the curve 
is to be drawn, as 8 in plan, Fig. 6, to 9 
in elevation of the center, Fig. 7. The 
same plan may be adopted to obtain the 
curve on the face of the staves, as was 
described, as а more expeditious way. 
Section C represents the two arches, 
showing the line to which to level the 
edge of the rib. Now, if it should be re- 
quired that the two outer arches must be 
of one hight at the lineof the walls, Figs. 
1 and 6, then it is evident that these re- 
quirements are not met. Now we will 
look at Fig. 7 and see the hight of the 
arch. From O to the outer line of arch is 
4 inches ; then the incline E O' H, reach- 
ing out that 4 inches, has raised the arch 
114 inches, as shown at Н X. 

e will now construct a center that 
will conform to the above conditions, 
taking the hight of the small arch as the 
standard. From О, Fig. 7, draw О Н. 
From H draw through G, extended, and 
establishing a new point at F: then F G 
will be the splay for the head, while the 
sides remain at EG. Now look at Fig. 8 
and see it in a different light. Erect the 
perpendicular A B. From A as center 
and 18 19 of section C, Fig. 6, as the 
radius, describe the semicircle L H M. 
Let A S equal O X of Fig. 6, and erect 
the perpendicular S C. Let S І equal the 
hight of the arch 18 20 of Fig. 6. From 
I set off to D 4 inches, and from D draw 
through H extended to G. From J draw 
JK; then K A is the hight we must make 
the rib. Now as the opening remains the 
same, but the hight ja lowered 115 inches, 
the arch will be an ellipse of which X X 
are the foci. Let F O and G Q be the 
thickness of the rib ; then O P is the bevel 
for the end of the rib. and Q R will be 
the bevel for the top. Now if the ribs be 
setin place and & line drawn from the 
summit it will reach out to G. If at any 
plase between the end and the center 
there be а line drawn, it will come some- 
where between the points G F of Fig. 8, 
or E F of sections А and B. We willnow 
see how this works. From B in plan, Fig. 
6, draw B I f, the distance I f bein 
equal to G F of Fig. 8. Connect À and S. 
From 1 2 3 4 5 6 in plan draw kj i 
hg. Now if we make the connection 
from these points to the line E F, it will 
give the several points from which a line 
would touch, as i m. At any place X d 
the line Е 6 draw the triangle D ЕК, 
and draw the quarter ellipse. Let 11 12 
13 14 15 equal 12 8 4 5 of Fig. 6, and 
draw lines cutting the curve as shown. 
From the intersections in the curve draw 
parallel lines to E D 6“ as in 16 п. From 
m draw through n extended to 17. In 
like manner ints can be located 
through which to draw the curve. 


A Famous 014 Bell. 


The congregation of the little colored 
church at Haleyville, in Cumberland 
County, N. J., will contribute an interest - 
ing historical relic to the Columbian Expo- 
sition in the shape of tbe bell that has for 
years called them to church. In the year 
1445 the bell, it issaid, hung in one of the 
towers of the famous mosque at the Al- 


hambra. After the siege of Granada the • 


bell was taken away by the Spanish sol- 
diers and was presented to Queen Isabella, 
who in turn presented itto Columbus, who 
brought it to America on his fourth voy- 
age and presented it to a community of 
Spanish monks, who placed it in the 
Cathedral of Carthagena on the islaud of 
New Granada. In 1687 buccaneers looted 
Carthagena, and carried the bell aboard 
the French pirate ship “ La Rochelle," but 
the sbi 
St. Avdreas shortly afterward, and the 
wreckers sccured the bell as part of their 
salvage. Captain Newell of Bridgeton 
purchased it воа brought it to this country 
and presented it to the colored con 

tion of the Haleyville church. The bell 


weighs 64 pounds and is of fine metal. 


Google 


was wrecked on the island of 


Chureh Towers and Spires. 


English and French spires have eight 
angles, generally, says the London Stand- 
ard. On Caldy Island, Pembrokeshire, 
there is one with six. Some very old 
арїгев, like those at Tournai Cathedral, 
in Belgium, and Valladolid, in Spain, are 
four-sided ; while at Verona, at Piacenza 
and elsewhere in Italy there are circular 
or conical ones, shaped like an extin- 
guisher. Towers vary in form as much 
as spires. The great majority, of course, 
are square. Octagonal ones are also nu- 
merous. Two of those at Ely Cathedral 
are ten sided, and the Golden Tower at 
Seville has 12 sides. In Norfolk and Suf- 
folk round towers are common. The rea- 
son for this is supposed to have been the 
scarcity of freestone. The walls were 
built of flints, which were plentiful 
enough; but at every corner quoins of 
dressed stone were necessary. There 
was, therefore, much to be saved by 
adopting a plan which had no corners, 
and needed no quoin stones. 

Round towers, however, have been built 
where this motive could not have existed, 
and one of the most noted, though not the 
most beautiful, of all such structures, the 
leaning tower at Pisa, is circular. On a 
smaller scale, for example, in turrets, the 
circular shape is often very pleasing. 
This can hardly be said of the triangular 
one, and yet at Maldon, in Essex, there is 
a three-cornered belfry tower of consid- 
erable dimensions. This last is one of the 
oddities of tower design. Of these there 
are many. The strangely twisted spire 
of Chesterfield Church, which, from some 
points of view, looks as if it were in the 
very act of falling, cannot perhaps be 
fairly classed among them. It is odd 
enough beyond all question, but its oddity 
was probably undesigned. It is built of 
wood, and not of stone, and the twisting 
seems to result from the prolonge. action 
of sun and wind on badly seasoned tim- 
ber. The spire of St. Michael's, Lewes, 
which is of similar materials, is similarly 
twisted, though in а leas degree. The 
Church of Our Saviour, at Copenhagen, 
has a curious spiral staircase winding 
round and round on the outside of the 
Spire. The Round Tower in the same 
city has no staircase at all. In place of 
one there is а paved roadway inside it, 
turning round and round an inner circle, 
and thus rising at a gentle slope till it 
reaches the top. Horses and carriages, 
even, have at times made the ascent. 

Of fantastic ugliness iu tower forms, 
we are not without examples in London, 
The misshapen obelisk, for instance. 
which serves as the tower of St. Luke’s, 
Hoxton, might have been decided on by a 
committee chosen from the neighboring 
madhouse. А church just on the north 
of the railway between London Bridge 
and Bermondsey is not much better. 
Where St. Luke's has an obelisk, it has 
one enormous column. We are happily 
free, in this CE from the bulbous 
excrescences which deform so many build- 
ings in Holland and North Germany. 
There the tulip mania seems to have 
made its way even into church building, 
and roofs shaped like magnified tulip 
roots often take the place of spires. Some- 
times there are several, one above the 
other, as, for example, in the great church 
of Middleburg. But even this was out- 
done in Russia. In the Kremlin, at Mos- 
cow, stands what is probably the oddest 
of all architectural oddities. This is the 
Church of Vasili Blagennoi. It is like no 
other church on earth, and almost inde- 
scribable. If it suggests anything, it is 
a gigantic cruet stand. Nine ро увора. 
towers stand round a loftier central spire, 
like the cruets rodnd the handle. But 
this is not the whole of the resemblance. 
Each poly Fone tower has a bulb-shaped 
top, forcibly recalling a familiar type of 
stopper. o complete the suggestion, 
every tower, and still more, every top, 
Б covered over vi hber such 3 

g patterns as the glasscuttr most 9f- 
fects. There are ribs, and lozenges, and 
pyramid ornaments; one bulb 
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twisted surface, another а diapered one, 
and another is embossed in squares. 
Théophile Gautier compares the building 
to а stalactite grotto turned upside down. 
But the comparison is much too poetical. 
The affinities of the design are not with 
nature, but with art; and with precisely 
that sort of art which is turned out 
wholesale by a prosperous town in the 
Midland Counties. 
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